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SECTION  FOURTH. 

HISTORY   OF   CHRISTIANITY,   APPREHENDED   AND   DEVELOPED 
AS  A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 

The  same  law  according  to  which,  as  we  hare  seen  in  the  pre* 
ceding  sections,  Christianity  proceeded  to  nnfbld  and  shape  itself 
in  the  ontwaVd  life  from  within,  will  again  offer  itself  to  our 
notice  in  the  present  section,  where  it  is  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
progressiye  derelopment  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  the  law  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  we  have  prefixed  as  the  motto  to  this 
Tolnme— -words  employed  hy  onr  Lord  himself  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  his  kingdom  should  be  developed  here  on  the 
earth.  As  the  fragment  of  learen  cast  into  the  large  mass  of 
meal  brings  on  a  process  of  fermentation,  and  by  its  own  in- 
herent virtne,  working  through  the  mass,  assimilates  the  whole  to 
itself;  so  Christianity,  the  heavenly  leaven,  by  the  power  of  a 
divine  life,  created  a  ferment  in  human  nature,  which,  from  the 
hidden  depths,  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  nature,  extended  its 
influence  as  well  to  the  faculties  of  thought  as  to  the  outward  life, 
striving  to  assimilate,  to  transform,  and  fashion  the  whole  to  its 
own  likeness  ; — an  effect  which  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  gradual  process  of  development,  and  which  presupposed  mani- 
fold conflicts  with  the  alien  forces  it  was  necessary  to  overcome. 
To  exhibit  the  workings  of  Christianity,  now  that  they  have  been 
contemplated  in  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
development  of  thought  and  of  knowledge,  is  the  problem  be- 
fore us. 

VOL.  II.  A 
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2  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES. 

As  it  is  one  essential  characteristic  of  Christianity,  that  it  did 
not  deliver  a  new  law  in  a  distinct  set  of  fonnal  precepts,  nor 
found  a  new  society,  organized  from  without  in  certain  fixed  and 
invariable  external  forms ;  so  it  is  another,  that  it  did  not  com- 
municate a  rigid  system  of  doctrines,  settled  and  determined 
once  for  all  in  certain  ready  made  conceptions.     In  both  these 
respects,  the  word  of  the  quickening  Spirit  was  to  find  its  way 
outward  from  within,  just  as  in  the  external  shaping  of  the  life, 
so  also  in  the  coining  of  its  doctrines  into  distinct  conceptions 
for  the  understanding.     The  divine  revelation  was  so  delivered 
and  so  calculated,  that  its  substantial  contents  might  be  elabo- 
rated and  evolved,  through  the  divinely  enlightened  reason  of 
man,  actuated  by  the  new  divine  life,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
he  became  more  fully  penetrated  by  it,  and  with  the  free  activity 
befitting  its  own  proper  essence.      It  was  not  something  en- 
grafted on  the  different  individualities  of  human  character,  and 
still  remaining  foreign  to  them  ;  but  the  divine  matter,  suited  to 
all  the  individualities  of  human  character,  and  in  which  these  in- 
dividualities were  to  find,  not  their  destruction,  bht  their  com- 
pletion, was  designed  for  the  very  end  of  being  appropriated  by 
each  in  its  own  way,  and  of  being  developed  by  each  in  the  form 
most  nearly  corresponding  to  its  own  stamp.     As  Christ,  the 
second  man,  the  prototype  of  the  new  regenerated  humanity,  is 
exalted  above  all  antagonisms  of  human  individuality,  comprising 
in  himself  the  original  elements  of  them  all  harmoniously  com- 
bined ;  so  what  in  him  is  one^  must,  in  the  ennobled  human 
nature  proceeding  from  him,  become  individualized.    The  various 
peculiarities  of  character,  destined,  when  animated  by  his  life,  to 
present  different  phases  of  himself,  were  to  co-operate,  each  sup- 
plying what  the  others  might  lack,  to  give  a  perfect  exhibition 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  the  course  of  history.^     And  this  law 
was  verified  at  the  very  outset,  in  the  case  of  those  who  formed 
the  necessary  connecting  links  between  himself  and  the  next  suc- 
ceeding evolution  of  the  Church  ; — those  organs  and  vehicles  of 


1  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  referring  here  to  those  beautiftil  words  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  express  so  profound  an  understanding  as  well  of  the  historical 
development  of  Christiajiity  as  of  the  essential  character  of  Chr^t.  ^  If  we  contemplate 
Christendom  in  its  full  and  complete  sense,  if  we  can  but  for  a  moment  so  fill  the  mind's 
eye  with  light  and  so  kindle  the  fire  of  Iots  in  the  heart,  that  the  differences  shall  »o 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES.  3 

his  Spirit  to  all  subsequent  ages.  Hence  the  mode  of  appre- 
hending and  presenting  that  diTine  truth,  which  is  one  in  essence, 
must,  at  this  point,  be  immediately  separated  into  four  grand 
particular  directions,  constituting  all  together  the  fulness  of 
Christ ;  as  will  be  evident  by  comparing  the  different  characters 
of  James  and  Peter,  Paul  and  John.  The  spirit  of  Christ  exer- 
cised too  mighty  an  influence  over  these  individualities  of  cha- 
racter, attracted  and  animated  aj3  they  were  by  one  and  the  same 
power,  to  leave  it  possible  for  them  to  unfold  themselves  in  such 
opposite  ways  as  to  exclude  one  another.  Hence  whatever  was 
diverse  in  them  still  remained  subordinate  to  a  higher  unity,  in 
which  they  were  one.  And  so  on  in  the  future ; — ^it  rested  on 
the  natural  diversities  of  human  character  to  decide,  by  which  of 
these  grand  tendencies  in  the  original  presentation  of  Christianity 
each  man  should  be  chiefly  attracted ;  and  on  which  side,  in  what 
form  of  it,  each  could  appropriate  it  to  himself. 

But  when  in  the  after  course  of  development,  the  power  of 
Christ's  spirit  which  thus  subordinated  the  human  element  to  it- 
self, no  longer  predominated,  but  the  human  individuality  assert- 
ed its  own  importance,  then  partial  systems  arose,  running  coun- 
ter to  each  other,  which  in  one  way  and  another,  did  great  injury 
to  the  cause  of  divine  truth  ;  and  it  only  remained  that  the  pro- 
gressive movement  and  purification  of  the  Clrarch  should  cause 
that  unity  to  be  once  more  clearly  apprehended  and  restored  out 
of  these  conflicting  elements.  ' 

In  the  sections  which  have  gone  before,  we  saw  Christianity 
pressing  into  the  conflict  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  earlier 
world — with  those  of  Paganism  and  Judaism  ;  Aid  the  strife  was 
not  barely  one  of  open  war,  but  those  principles  entered  into  the 
mode  of  apprehending  Christianity  itself,  threatening  its  corrup- 
tion by  lowering  it  down  to  their  own  standard  and  becoming 
themselves  blended  with  it.  The  same  thing  we  shall  have  to 
observe  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  doctrines.  Just  as 
in  the  progressive  evolution  of  Christian  life,  we  saw  Jewish  and 


loBger  shook  and  repel  as,  we  shall  not  only  find  in  them  all,  taken  together,  the  ftil* 
veas  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  fulness  of  the  undivided  Spirit  of  Ood,  but  we  shaU  also  see 
therein  the  Father  who  has  revealed  himself  in  his  Son,  and  take  in  at  a  glanee  all  these 
different  broken  rajs  of  divine  light  as  they  proceed  from  one  central  point."  Scfaleier- 
nndier's  Predigten,  neue  Ausgabe,  B.  iii.  p.  500. 
A    2 
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4  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES. 

pagan  elements  entering  in  with  a  corrapting  inflnence,  while  yet 
the  Christian  principle  preserred  itself  pnre  in  the  conflict  with 
both  ;  so  we  must  obserre  the  same  thing  again  in  the  history  of 
doctrines,  and  perceiye  the  intimate  connection  between  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  principle  in  doctrine  and  in  life,  in 
dogmatics  and  in  ethics,  both  having  sprung  Arom  a  common  root; 
Now  wherever  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  old  world,  which  at 
first  presented  themselves  in  outward  hostility  to  Christianity, 
became  so  mixed  in  with  its  inner  development  as  to  lame  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  by  appropriating  to  themselves 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  those  appearances  arose  which  were  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  heresies  ;^  though  in  later  times  this 
name  was  often  applied  in  a  very  different  manner,  being  employ- 
ed by  some  one  dominant  sect, — that  refused  to  recognise  the 
manifold  phases  necessarily  presenting  themselves  in  the  healthy 
development  of  Christian  truth,  and  would  substitute  in  place  of 
the  unity,  exhibiting  itself  in  these  manifold  forms,  a  unifor- 
mity that  suppressed  the  healthy  process  of  development, — to 
brand  as  a  morbid  appearance  every  deviation  ftom  a  mode  of 
apprehending  Christianity  which  claimed  to  be  the  only  valid 
one. 

The  multiform  and  grand  phenomena  of  the  heresies  which 
arose  in  this  period,  where  we  may  observe  Jewish  and  Orien- 
tal-Oreek  elements  of  culture  in  various  combination,  exhibit 
to  us,  on  one  side,  the  chaotic  heavings  of  a  dismembered  world, 
on  the  point  of  either  plunging  into  dissolution  or  rising  in  some 

new  creation  called  forth  out  of  the  chaos  ;  while  on  another,  they 

• 

1  The  word  a/pso-iv,  in  its  origintl  signification,  grounded  on  its  etymology,  has,  as  is 
well  known,  no  bad  meaning  attached  to  it;  bat  in  the  philosophical  utus  hquendi^  de- 
notes the  choice  of  certain  principles  for  the  whole  regulation  of  life, — some  particular 
conviction  determining  the  character  of  the  life.  Hence  it  was  used  to  designate  the 
different  schools  of  philosophy,  which  were  divided  each  from  the  other  by  their  differ- 
ence in  respect  to  such  convictions.  Thus  Sextus  Empiricos  gives  as  the  most  general 
definition  of  the  word :  \6ytf  nrivt  icard  t6  <paiv6fitvoy  AKoXov^ovara  6ymyii.  But 
where  the  question  turns  not  on  the  different  opinions  of  men  with  regard  to  important 
subjects,  but  on  truth  communicated  by  divine  revelation,  whereby  the  foundation  is  to 
be  laid  of  a  fellowship  and  unity  of  religious  conviction,  of  an  all-embracing  church,  the 
word  afptrif ,  as  opposed  to  this  postulate,  as  denoting  the  preponderance  of  the  snbjee. 
tive  Bide,  whereby  that  higher  feUowship  and  unity  are  violated,  takes  in  the  associated 
idea  of  arbitrary  human  opinion,  through  which  divine  truth  becomes  oormpted;  and 
with  such  an  associated  bad  moaning  the  term  seems  to  be  employed  even  in  the  usdb 
loqnendi  of  the  New  Testament. 
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bear  witness  to  the  mighty  attractive  power  which  the  appearance 
of  Christ  exerted  on  the  elements  of  this  chaos,  the  powerful  impres- 
sion which  it  prodnced,  both  attractive  and  repnlsive.  Snppose 
the  case  that  nothing  had  come  down  to  us  save  the  knowledge 
of  these  phenomena ;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  the  causes  by 
whick  they  were  prodnced ;  yet  any  mind,  of  more  than  ordinary 
reflection,  would  feel  constrained  to  recognise,  in  these  mighty 
'after-workings,  some  still  greater  phenomenon  that  had  preceded 
them  ;  and  doubtless  it  would  be  possible,  from  studying  the  one, 
to  arrive  at  some  probable  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  other. 

Since  we  mnst  perceire  in  these  heresies  the  reaction  of  differ- 
ent fundamental  principles,  prevailing  in  the  ancient  world,  which 
had  found  their  way  into  Christianity  itself  and  strore  to  main- 
tain themselves  along  with  it ;  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have 
subserred  this  important  end  ;  namely,  that  the  Christian  mind, 
while  engaged  in  repelling  such  a  reaction,  must,  in  this  opposi- 
tion, still  more  clearly  develope  and  express  itself,  than  it  could 
hare  done  if  these  fundamental  principles  had  merely  been  brought 
to  assail  Christianity  from  without.  These  conflicts  could  not  fail 
to  result  in  a  conscious  knowledge,  more  clearly  developed  and 
more  sharply  defined,  of  the  distinguishing  essence  of  Christia- 
nity generally,  and  of  the  substantial  contents  of  its  several 
doctrines. 

In  contemplating  the  oppositions  most  distinctly  marked  in  the 
heresies  of  this  period  and  the  process  of  devebpment  whereby 
the  Christian  consciousness,  which  was  thus  more  clearly  unfolded, 
came  forth  triumphant  f^om  these  conflicts,  we  see  those  words 
of  the  Christian  philosopher,  which  we  selected  as  a  motto  for  the 
first  volume  of  this  history,  remarkabfy  verified,  that  all  opposi- 
tions find  themselves  resolved  and  reconciled  in  Christ. 

Since,  then,  the  process  of  the  development  of  Christian  doc- 
trine can  be  rightly  understood  only  by  taking  into  view  its  con- 
flict with  the  heresies,  we  must  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  these  phenomena. 
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What  the  two  most  important  tendencies  of' the  heretical  fipi- 
rit  were,  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  previons  religious  development  of  mankind.  Chris- 
tianity  was  the  new  creation,  that  pushed  its  way  out  of  the 
enrelope  of  Judaism.  In  common  with  Judaism,  it  possessed  the 
character  of  a  reyealed  religion,  as  opposed  to  the  nature-religion 
of  heathenism ;  it  possessed  the  ground-work  of  the  theocracy, 
and  yet  was  something  entirely  new — a  principle  which  aimed  at 
the  transformation  of  everything  already  extant.  The  least 
among  those  who  shared  in  the  new  creation  was  to  be  greater 
than  the  greatest  among  the  prophets.  It  was  the  dissolution 
and  the  ^ftilfilment  of  Judaism.  Hence  it  was  important  to  a 
right  apprehension  of  Christianity,  that  both  these  relations 
should  be  rightly  seized ;  that  it  should  be  seen  how  Judaism  was 
to  meet  with  its  fulfilment  in  Christianity,  but  how,  at  the  same 
time,  united  with  this  fulfilment,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  dis- 
tinct religious  ground  which  Judaism  had,  till  now,  maintained. 
It  behoved  that  Christianity  should  be  rightly  understood,  both 
in  its  connection  with  the  preparatory  elements  in  Judaism, 
and  also  in  its  opposition  to  Judaism  itself.  Hence  there  conld 
arise  contrary  tendencies  of  error,  according  as  either  the  opposi- 
tion was  lost  sight  of  in  the  intimate  connection,  or  the  intimate 
connection  was  overlooked  in  the  opposition.  And  in  these 
main  directions  of  the  heretical  spirit,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to 
trace  the  influence  of  two  elements  of  culture  directly  opposed 
to  each  other,  which  were  attracted  by  Christianity — the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  As  the  new  spirit 
which  Christ  introduced  into  humanity  was  at  first  covered  up 
and  hidden  under  the  old  forms  of  Judaism,  from  which  it  was 
afterwards  to  burst  free  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  power ;  as 
the  Jews,  from  their  previous  religious  point  of  view,  could  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  came  about,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  wholly 
blended  by  them  with  their  previous  Judaism,  that  they  were 
for  holding  fast,  as  of  perpetual  validity,  what  was  to  be  only  a 
transient  moment, — that  stage  of  the  development  of  Christianity 
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itt  which  it  first  appeared  clothed  nnder  the  forms  of  Judaism. 
The  free  Grecian  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  which*  struggled 
hardest  against  the  yoke  of  the  law,  hcing  most  strongly  attract- 
ed by  that  particular  phase  in  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  in 
Christianity  jtrhich  was  most  directly  opposed  to  the  restraints  of 
Judaism,  would  most  naturally  apprehend  Christianity  simply  as 
a  religion  opposed  to  Judaism ;  would  be  disposed  to  deny  the 
fact  of  their  common  divine  foundation  ;  to  explain  the  connec- 
tion between  them  as  a  thing  merely  accidental,  and  to  overlook 
the  more  profound  and  necessary  inner  connection,  the  higher 
unity  which  existed  between  the  two  religions.  Indeed  we  may 
perceive  the  germ  of  the  opposition  just  described  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Paul — the  opposition,  that  is,  between  those  who  held  to 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  apostles  of  Palestine,  and  those 
who  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  the  Apostle  Paul, — 
between  those  who  remained  in  bondage  to  the  Jewish  law,  and 
those  who  gloried  in  their  Christian  freedom  and  higher  know- 
ledge.* The  same  opposition  appeared  still  more  strongly  de- 
veloped in  the  age  of  John  ;^  and  hence  arose  afterwards  the  op- 
position between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gnostic  understanding  of 
Christianity.  Where  this  opposition  reaches  its  full  and  complete 
development,  it  is  the  one  which  of  all  others  affects  most  deeply 
the  entire  apprehension  of  Christianity,  extending  alike  to  all  its 
ethical  and  all  its  dogmatic  elements.  The  first  of  these  spiritual 
tendencies  cleaves  to  the  temporal,  earthly  form  of  manifestation 
alone,  without  divining  the  higher  spirit  which  it  embodies  and 
conceals  ;  the  other  disdains  that  temporal  form  of  manifestation, 
which  is  the  necessary  medium  for  the  appropriation  of  the  spirit, 
and  wonld  have  the  spirit  without  this  medium.  The  one  sticks 
fast  by  the  letter,  beyond  which  it  cannot  penetrate  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  spirit ;  the  other  believes  itself  competent  to  grasp 
the  spirit  without  the  letter.  The  one  perceives  nothing  in  Christ 
but  the  Son  of  Man  ;  the  other,  nothing  but  the  Son  of  God  ; — 
and  so  the  one  would  have  only  the  human  element  in  Christian- 
ity, without  the  divine ;  the  other,  only  the  divine,  without  the 
human.  The  last  antithesis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearing  on  the  essence  of  Christian  morality.    For  as 

1  Ser  ray  Ap<»st«l.  Z.  irnUi  r,  M.  i.  S.  31 1,  ft. 
-•  Id.  Bif.  ii.  S.  r.f^i.  ff. 
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this  pre-snpposes  the  oneness  of  the  Son  of  Ood  and  the  Son  of 
Man  in  Christ,  so  the  refinement  of  the  entire  man,  as  a  form  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life,  is  its  principle,  flowing  di- 
rectly from  this  pre-snpposition. 

Of  these  two  main  tendencies,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider, 
first,  the  one  which  exhibited  itself  in  the  Judaizing  sects. 

1.    THE    JUDAIZING    SECTS. 

This  main  heretical  tendency,  as  may  be  gathered  from  wliat 
has  been  said,  is  the  oldest  which  entered  as  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence into  the  developing  process  of  Christianity.  It  fixed  itself 
on  Christianity  at  the  very  spot  of  its  birth  ;  for  it  had  a  slow 
and  gradual  growth, — exhibiting  itself  first,  when  that  which,  in 
its  crudeness  and  imperfection,  constituted  the  first  necessary  link 
in  the  chain  of  development,  set  itself  in  hostile  opposition  to  the 
progressive  movement  which  Christ  aimed  at  and  promised ;  next, 
when  that  which  was  in  its  right  place  at  the  beginning,  gave 
itself  forth  as  the  end,  and  asserted  its  own  validity  against  the 
free  development  of  the  spirit  bursting  from  the  covering  in  which 
it  had  been  previously  confined ;  finally,  when  the  same  flesldy 
and  contracted  Jewish  sense  which  showed  its  hostility  to  Chris- 
tianity at  first  in  decided  unbelief,  received  Christianity,  bat 
received  it  after  its  own  fashion,  that  is,  the  shell  instead  of  the 
kernel ;  when  the  same  fleshly  sense  to  which  our  Saviour's  exahed 
language  had  so  often  been  a  stone  of  stumbling,  believed  his 
words  in  part,  it  is  true,  but  again  betrayed  itself  by  misconstm- 
ing  their  meaning, — ^taking  them  according  to  the  sensuous  letter, 
and  not  according  to  their  spirit.  But  ^ill  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  the  different  gradations  in  this  tendency,  which  varied 
from  a  merely  imperfect  and  subordinate  stage  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, to  that  which  may  properly  be  called  heresy. 

Let  us  recollect  that  the  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah was  the  fundamental  doctrine,  on  which  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Church  arose.  Accordingly,  the  first  Christian  community 
was  formed  of  very  heterogeneous  materials.  It  was  composed  of 
such  as  differed  from  other  Jews  only  by  the  acknowledging  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah — of  such  as  still  continued  bound  to  the 
same  contracted  Jewish  notions  which  they  had  entertained  before  ; 
and  of  such  as,  by  coming  to  know  Jesus  more  and  more  as  the 
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Messiah  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense,  hy  surrendering  themselves 
with  docility  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  would,  by  the  inworking  of 
that  spirit,  be  erer  growing  in  their  Christian  knowledge,  and 
becoming  more  completely  fVeed  from  their  besetting  errors.  The 
heterogeneous  elements,  which,  in  the  first  communities  formed 
among  the  Jews,  were  thus  outwardly  rather  than  inwardly  com- 
bined, must  now,  in  the  course  of  the  progressire  development,  be 
thrown  apart  from  each  other.  The  sifting  process  of  history 
must  effect  a  separation  between  those  who  had  really  been 
brought  in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  those  who 
still  belonged  more  truly  to  Judaism.  To  this  necessary  separa- 
tion in  the  course  of  history,  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Corinth,  xi.  19, 
and  of  1  John  ii.  19,  properly  apply. 

As  Christ  himself  had  faithfully  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  so 
the  faithful  observance  of  it  was  adhered  to  at  first  by  all  be- 
lievers, and  was  held  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  participating 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.^  After  the  preparatory  labours  of 
Stephen,  the  martyr,  and  other  men  of  Hellenistic  origin  and 
education,  and  of  Peter,^— that  which  Christ  intended,  when  he 
said  that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it,  and 
when  he  called  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ;  that  which  he 
meant  by  the  worship  of  God,  confined  no  longer  to  particular 
times  or  places,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  the  essence  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  which  is  grounded  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,^ 
was  clearly  conceived  and  expressed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  a 
'  self-subsisting  Christian  church,  wholly  independent  of  Judaism, 
formed  among  the  pagans.  Already  a  schism  threatened  to 
break  out  between  the  two  elements  of  which  the  Christian  Church 
was  composed, — the  prevailing  notion  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
which  was  characterized  by  a  decided  leaning  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  which  suffered  the  new  spirit  to  remain  enveloped  in 
the  old  forms  of  Judaism ;  and  the  independent  Pauline  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  among  the  pagans.  By  the  compromise 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties  at  Jerusalem,^  this  opposi- 

1  Following  the  Pauline  train  of  thought.  As  Christ  the  risen  possesses  a  life  ex- 
empted from  the  dominion  of  natare,  from  the  arotxua  rov  Koa-fiov,  so  too  the  spiritual 
life  of  tbose  who  are  spiritaally  risen  with  him  is  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  natun*, 
tlMir  religion  is  a  religion  emancipated  from  the  elements  of  tlic  world,  altogether  free, 
and  tbeneeforth  bound  to  no  outward  circumstances  whatever. 

'  S«e  on  this  subject,  my  Apostol.  Zeitalter,  Bd,  i.  S.  IHO.  ff. 
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tion  was  liarmoniously  reconciled ;  and  it  was  the  triumph  of  the 
idea  of  a  catholic  church,  whose  unity,  grounded  on  the  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  one  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all,  was  to  outweigh  all 
subordinate  differences  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  forms  of  cnltare. 
But  the  more  .deep-seated  opposition  could  not  be  overcome  and 
set  aside  by  this  reconciliation,  brought  about  by  outward  con- 
cessions. The  power  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  more  expanded  view  of  Christianity,  and  his  successfiil 
and  rapidly  extending  labours  among  the  pagans,  which  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  pharisaic  party  among  the  Jewish  Christians, 
soon  caused  it  to  break  forth  anew.  In  opposition  to  Paul,  whom 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  as  an  apostle,  whom  they  accused  of 
corrupting  th«  doctrines  of  Christ,  arose  that  party  of  Jewish 
Christians, — zealots  according  to  the  pharisaic  spirit, — ^which  was 
not  until  afterwards  distinguished  by  a  common  name.  At  the 
time  when  this  opposition  had  become  most  violent,  Paul  was 
removed  from  his  earthly  field  of  labour.  Then  followed  the  con- 
ciliating element  of  the  Apostle  John's  labours  in  Asia  Minor, 
by  which  many  of  the  points  of  difficulty  were  removed  ; — but 
^  still  the  opposition,  in  those  respects  in  which  it  had  been  most 
strongly  marked,  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  still  find,  among 
the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  the  two  parties  which  existed 
in  the  apostolic  age.  This  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Justin  Martyr  with  Trypho.^  Two  classes  are  here  men- 
tioned,— they  who  in  their  own  practice  united  with  the  faith  in 
Christ  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  without  requiring 
the  same  observance  of  believing  pagans,  whom  they  acknowledged 
rather  as  gennine  Christian  brethren  and  accounted  worthy  of  all 
brotherly  fellowship,  notwithstanding  that  they  maintained  their 
original  Christian  freedom,^ — and  they  who  were  not  content  with 
observing  the  Mosaic  law  themselves,  but  were  for  forcing  the 
pagan  believers  universally  to  the  same  observance,  and  who 
refused  otherwise  to  have  fellowship  with  them  ;  thus  proceeding 

1  Ed.  Colon,  f.  266,  to  which,  in  niaiiy  resiwcts,  importunt  passagis  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  advert  again  hereafter. 

'•i  As  Justinruporte  ortlicin  in  U:c  passuj^'c  above  referred  to  :  Alpovmi  <rvl^ff»  tqU 
\i'i<Triavol^'  nnl  •jriO'Tots,  fiii  'wtij^oifTtv  aurui'v  ftiiTf  lr^ptT^f^vto■^tu  ofioiw^  itvroic, 

niiTt  trttfiliftri^ntf,  fitjTt  nWa  o.to  Toi'tvrn  itrri  Tijptip, 
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on  the  assumption,  that  the  heUeving  pagans,  like  all  others, 
were  unclean,  and  that  without  the  obserrance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  no  man  could  be  just  before  Ood.^  The  former  were  the 
genninely  apostolic,  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  remained  true 
to  the  pledge  of  agreement  made  at  Jerusalem ;  the  latter  be- 
longed to  that  party  with  whose  influence  the  Apostle  Paul 
had  so  often  to  struggle  among  the  communities  of  the  pagan 
Christians. 

As  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  abolition  of  the  Tem- 
ple-worship could  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  Jews  at  large  in  the 
perpetual  ralidity  of  their  religious  laws,  so  neither  can  it  be  said 
that  the  attachment  of  those  Jews  to  the  Mosaic  law,  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  was  thereby  diminished.  They  regarded  these 
events,  doubtless,  as  a  divine  punishment,  sent  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  hostile  to  Christ,  and  whose  wicked  disposi- 
tion had  caused  his  death  ;  and  many  among  them  were  expecting 
a  glorious  restoration  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple  to  the  faithful 
of  the  nation.  Those  that  were  not  finally  drawn  by  their  Jewish 
way  of  thinking,  on  which  had  been  merely  grafted  a  superficial 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  fall  wholly  back  again  into 
Judaism,^ — ^the  more  genuine  class  of  Jewish  Christians,  who  were 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Roman  war,  could  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  fanaticism  which  this  war  brought  along 
with  it ;  and  when  reminded  of  the  admonitory  warning  and 
threatening  words  of  Christ,  could  hardly  fail  to  foresee,  in  the 
issne  of  this  war,  the  divine  punishment  of  their  perverse  nation 
which  he  had  predicted.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  perhaps, 
that  as  the  prophetic  voice  was  still  occasionally  heard  in  the 
Christian  assemblies,  some  pious  men  felt  constrained  to  warn  the 
assembled  communities  of  the  approaching  destruction,  and  to  call 
upon  them  to  remove  from  the  midst  of  the  ruined  people,  and 
repair  to  one  of  the  ten  cities  in  Peraea,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 

1  Justin's  words:  *Ed»  ii  oi  iiirA  rov  yttrnw  too  vfifripov  (the  race  of  tbe  Jews) 
irioTf  vcijr  Xcyoirrcc  iirt  tovtov  Td»  XpiTTOv^  Ik  irairrof  KaTd  r^v  tih  fAtavita^  diaxax* 
^itrra  wofioy  AunyhniQiaci  j^^v  rovt  i^  k^vwy  irnrrtvotfTav  h  fih  Koivtayity  avroXv  7^9 
T0iaoTi}t  vvy6iayt»yiix  alputyrai, 

^  A  change  very  euity  accounted  for,  and  one  which  Justin  notices  in  tlie  passagi* 
above  referred  to:  Toirv ofioXoytiirairrav  xai  hriyyotrra^  tovtov  civat  t^j;  XptoToy  mai 
ffTiViOvv  tti-ria  fitTafidyrat  iirl  Tqr  tyvopov  troXi'n.iayt  apytjvafAiyow  on  ovtos  itrrii* 
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the  Jordan,  known  onder  the  collective  name  of  Decapolis.^  At 
a  later  period  this  commnnity  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. Until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  wholly 
composed  of  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  distinguished 
from  pagan  Christians  by  their  strict  obserrance  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  though  we  hare  no  reason  to  infer  from  this,  that  there 
existed  among  them  no  other  diversities  of  religious  tendency  and 
of  religious  opinion.  Under  Hadrian  a  change  was  for  the  first 
time  produced  by  outward  causes,  which  led  to  the  substitution 
of  another  community  of  an  altered  shape  in  place  of  that  original 
Christian  Church.  That  emperor  was  induced  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  Jews  under  Barkochba,  to  exclude  them  entirely  from  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  circumjacent  territory.  This  prohibi- 
tion must  have  extended  to  all  native  Jews,  who  had  not,  by  their 
whole  manner  of  life,  utterly  renounced  their  nation.  The  com- 
munity could  no  longer  subsist,  then,  in  its  ancient  form,  in  this 
place.  Thus  there  was  formed  at  first  in  the  pagan  colonial  city, 
^lia  Capitolina,  which  had  been  founded  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  a  church  in  which  no  further  trace  was  to  be 
found  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  in  which  Christians 
of  pagan  descent,  and  liberal-minded  Jewish  Christians  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  put  the  pagans  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves 
in  respect  to  all  matters  of  outward  life,  were  mingled  together. 
This  community  had  for  their  presiding  elder  a  Christian  of  pagan 
descent,  whose  name  was  Marcus.^  But  this  change  had  no  influ- 
ence on  the  other  Jewish  Christians ;  and  those  who  perseveringly 
distinguished  themselves,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  law,  from 
the  Christians  of  pagan  origin,  and  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
them,  would  thus  naturally  become  more  widely  known,  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect  by  themselves.     If  the  story,  already  alluded  to,  con- 

1  £u8ebiu8»Liii.  c.  0  ;  Kaxd  nva  x^qor/bidi/  tocv  airro^i  ioKifAoix  di  diroicaXvi^««vf 
iKio^iirra.  In  Epipfaanius,  (de  mensur.  et  pond.  c.  15,)  an  exaggerating  tradition  has 
already  converted  tbis  prophetic  utterance  into  a  revelation  deHvered  hj  an  angel. 
Without  doubt  tbis  whole  account  springs  from  some  earlier  source;  perhaps  a  statement 
of  HegetippuB.    We  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling  in  qnestion  its  truth. 

S  EusebiuSt  1.  iv.  c.  6.  See  also  the  remarkable  words  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  who,  after 
citing  the  prohibition  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  goes  on  to  say  (hist.  sacr.  1.  ii.  c.  31  )— 
Quod  qnidem  christiane  fldei  profieiebat,  quia  turn  pene  omnes  Christum  Dcum  sub 
legiB  observationc  credebant.  Nimimm  id,  Domino  ordinante,  dispositum,  nt  legis  aer- 
vituB  a  libcrtate  fidei  atque  ecclesifc  tollcretnr ;  whero  this  writer  has  perhaps  attributed 
too  much  importance  to  the  event. 
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ceming  the  return  of  the  original  community  from  Fella  to 
Jerusalem,  is  a  correct  one,  or  if  a  great  majority  of  them,  at  least, 
did  not  remain  behind  at  Fella,  the.  eyent  just  mentioned  would 
naturally  lead  those  who  held  tenaciously  to  the  Mosaic  law,  to 
separate  themselres  from  the  mixed  community,  and  repair  once 
more  to  Fella,  where  a  strictly  Jewish  Christian  Church  main- 
tained its  existence  down  to  the  fifth  century.  Now  it  might 
easily  happen  that,  from  a  superficial  knowledge  or  consideration 
of  the  facts,  some  might  be  led  to  place  together  in  the  same 
class  all  these  Jewish  Christians  who  agreed  in  obserring  the 
Mosaic  law,  without  any  regard  to  the  differences  existing  among 
them.  Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  who  first  mentions 
the  name,  they  all  came  to  be  designated  by  the  common  appella- 
tion of  EbUmites, 

In  respect,  first,  to  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  this  appella- 
tion, the  opinion  certainly  must  be  rejected  that  it  is  a  proper 
name,  derired  from  the  founder  of  the  sect.  This  hypothesis  ap- 
pears first  in  the  writings  of  the  inaccurate  Tertullian,  who,  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew,  and  of  the  signification  of  the  word 
in  that  language,  took  it  for  a  proper  name ;  and  as  other  sects 
were  named  after  their  founders,  supposed  the  same  must  be  true 
of  this  sect  also.  Epiphanius,  who  possessed  the  advantage  oyer 
TertnUian,  it  is  true,  of  being  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, but  was  howerer  no  less  inaccurate,  followed  the  same 
opinion  without  further  inquiry ;  although  he  himself  proposes  an- 
other deriration  of  the  word,  quite  inconsistent  with  this  hypo- 
thesis, taken  from  its  etymological  Hebrew  signification,  with 
^  which  he  was  doubtless  acquainted.  Since  the  character  of  the 
party  designated  by  this  name  was  of  so  general  a  nature,  and 
the  party  itself  embraced  in  it  so  many  different  shades  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  principle  which  they  held  in  common ;  since,  as 
appears  ftt>m  what  has  been  said,  such  a  general  ground-tendency 
as  the  one  denoted  by  this  name  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  histori- 
cal course  of  deyelopment,  to  pass  oyer  from  Judaism  into  Chris- 
tianity,— ^the  origin  of  this  party  from  any  single  indiyidual  should 
seem  to  be  a  thing  quite  improbable.  We  might  suppose,  indeed, 
that  this  name  was  applied  first  to  a  distinct  sect  belonging  to 
this  general  class,  and  founded  by  a  man  who  had  some  peculiar 
yiews  of  his  own  ;  and  that,  at  some  later  period,  it  received  a 
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more  general  application.  Bat  we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for 
any  such  supposition.  No  tradition  respecting  the  founder  of  a 
sect  by  the  name  of  Ebion  is  supported  on  grounds  of  authentic 
history.  The  more  accurately  informed  authorities,  such  as  Ire* 
^naeus  and  Origen,  nowhere  mention  such  a  person  ;  and  all  that 
we  find  anywhere  said  respecting  the  pretended  Ebion,  is  of  that 
vague  and  indefinite  character  which  sounds  suspicious.  Origen 
was  the  first  to  give  the  correct  derivation  of  this  name,  from  the 
Hebrew  word  F??,  poiMr.  These  Jewish  Christians,  then,  were 
called  the  poor ;  but  the  question  now  arises,  in  wJiat  sense  was 
this  appellation  originally  applied  to  them  ?  And  with  this  is 
connected  another, — by  whom  first  was  this  appellation  given 
them  ?  Upon  the  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  Hepend, 
whether  the  appellation  is  to  be  understood  as  a  term  of  reproach 
or  of  praise.  Now  it  appears  evident,  it  is  true,  from  an  expla- 
nation which  Epiphanius  cites  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  people 
in  question,^  that,  in  his  time,  tjie  Ebionites  regarded  it  as  an 
epithet  which  they  had  bestowed  on  themselves.  But  although 
the  Ebionites  did  actually  appropriate  and  sanction  the  name,  it 
might  nevertheless  be  true  and  wholly  consistent  with  this  fact, 
that  the  epithet  was  originally  bestowed  on  them  by  their  aidver- 
saries ;  while  they  might  afterwards  apply  it  to  themselves,  either 
in  the  same  or  a  different  sense ;  since  what  was  considered  by 
their  opponents  a  term  of  reproach,  might  be  regarded,  firom  their 
own  point  of  view,  as  an  honourable  title. 

Origen,  who,  as  we  have  said,  first  presented  the  correct  ezpIa-> 
nation  of  the  word,  applies  the  designation,  *^  poor,**  to  the  meagre 
religious  system,  the  poverty  of  faith  that  characterized  this 
party .^  In  this  sense,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  pagan  Christians ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  pagan  Chris- 
tians would  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  word  to  express  this  character. 
It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inventors  of  this  name 
were  Jews ;  and  at  the  particular  position  of  these  Jews,  it  might 
be  used  and  understood  to  denote  a  poor,  meagre  way  of  thinking, 
especially  if  this  notion  be  defined  according  to  the  acute  and  in- 

1  Heres.  80. 

3  Orig.  in  Mattb.  t  zvi.  c.  12— To!  j/9(a»viiM  nal  irr«x<voirri  irtpl  t^v  th  *Iffot»vv 
iricmv.  It  was  hardly  Origen's  mtention  in  tftis  place,  to  give  an  etymological  explana- 
tion; be  merely  alludes,  qfier  his  usu<d  way,  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.  Yet,  (c.  Cels. 
1.  ii.  c.  1)  be  says  expressly :  *EiranfVfAoi  t^«  Kartk  t^v  ixdoxh*'  irTa>x«*««  "rov  vofiov. 
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genious  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  modern  inquirer  in  this 
department  of  learning  ;^  namely,  that  in  the  mouth  of  those 
Jews  who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  tmible  glory,  it  would 
designate  such  as  could  believe  in  a  poor,  abject,  crucified  Mes- 
siahy  like  Jesus.  Yet  even  this  explanation,  taken  by  itself, 
seems  not  the  most  simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  author  of 
it  himself  joins  it  with  the  other,  about  to  be  mentioned.  What  ob- 
jection is  there  to  understand  this  word  in  the  literal  and  obvious 
sense,  as  a  designation  of  the  poorer  class  among  the  people  of 
the  nation  1  We  know,  in  fact,  what  reproach  was  cast  upon  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  hierarchical  party  among  the  Jews,  because 
none  but  those  belonging  to  the  ignorant  and  poorer  class  of  the 
people  wonld  openly  profess  it,  (John  \ni.  49 ;)  and  the  like  objec- 
tion was  made  to  Cbristianity  by  the  pagans.^  Thus  it  may  be 
explained,  how  the  Christians  among  the  Jews  came  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  poor  ;  and  this  name,  which  was  employed  by  them 
to  designate  the  Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally 
be  employed  by  the  pagan  Christians,  without  any  knowledge  of' 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  to  designate  that  portion  of  belieyers 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  obseryance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  When  we  observe  that  the  same  thing  happened  in 
the  case  of  another  name  which  was  originally  a  common  appel- 
lation for  all  Christians  among  the  Jews,  the  name  *'  Nazarenes,*' 
it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  above  supposition. 

When  Ebionitism  was  looked  at  as  it  appeared  in  its  extreme 
form,  and  as  it  may  have  been  exhibited  among  the  great  mass  of 
believing  Jews,  it  might  be  said  of  it,  perhaps  with  justice,  as 
Origen  expresses  himself,^  that  there  was  little  to  distinguish  its 
adherents  from  the  common  Jews,  who  were  fettered  to  the  mere 
letter.  We  see  in  them  the  natural  descendants  of  those  fierce 
antagonists  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  never  ceased  to  calumniate 
him  as  an  apostate  from  the  law.^  They  disseminated  false  and 
malicious  reports  respecting  the  life  of  this  Apostle,  in  order  to 

1  Dr  Gieseler  in  the  Arcliiv  fiir  alte  und  ueue  Kirchengeschicbtc  yon  Staudlin  und 
Tsachirner,  Bd.  It.,  2te&  Stiick,  S.  307. 
'  See  the  first  section. 

*  In  Mstth.  t.  zi.  §  1*2 — Oi  frmfiaTucoi  'lovdaZoi  koI  ol  6\iyof  ita^epoimv  alrrSt^ 

*  Origen  (f lom.  zviii.  in  Jerem.  §  12)  says :  Kal  fiixP*- "''''  'E/3(c»vatot  rvTrrovai 
tJv  &ra<rro\o¥  'It)ffOv  Xpt<rrov  Xoyots  dwr<f>iift,oi9. 
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attribute  his  abandonment  of  Judaism  to  unworthy  motives. 
Later  Ebionites,  at  least,  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  he  was  a 
proselyte  of  heathenish  descent.^  In  Christianity,  they  saw  at 
best  but  a  perfecting  of  Judaism  by  the  addition  of  a  few  isolated 
precepts  ;  and  it  was  in  this  sense,  probably,  they  explained  to 
themselres,  what  is  to  be  rightly  understood  only  in  its  coniieG- 
tion  with  the  whole  of  Christianity,  the  sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Their  views  respecting  the  work  and  character  of  Christy  the  es-. 
sence  of  Christianity,  and  the  person  of  its  author,  are  closely 
connected  with  each  other. 

In  both  respects,  the  Ebionites  seem  to  have  remained  within 
the  contracted  range  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  point  of  view.  As 
they  could  not  understand  the  specific  difference  between  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  so  neither  could  they  understand  what  it  waa, 
that  distinguished  the  author  of  Christianity  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  from  the  founders  of  other  religions.  Looking 
upon  him  not  as  the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind,  by  whom  every 
other  means  of  justification  and  expiation  had  been  rendered  null 
and  superfluous,  not  as  the  author  of  a  new  creation  of  the  divine 
life,  but  only  as  the  supreme  Law-giver,  Teacher,  and  King,  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  constrained  to  admit  any  higher  views  of 
Christ's  person.  They  were  precluded,  therefore,  on  this  side, 
from  the  possibility  of  understanding  his  discourses.  They  held 
firmly  to  the  chasm,  not  to  be  filled  up,  betwixt  God  and  his 
creation,  which  the  stem  monotheistic  system  of  legal  Judaism 
taught  in  opposition  to  the  polytheistic  and  pantheistic  principles 
of  nature-religion.  To  Jesus  they  simply  transferred  the  notion 
of  the  Messiah,  which  most  widely  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
and  most  perfectly  agreed  with  this  common  principle  of  tbe 
Jewish  system, — ^that  he  was  a  man  distinguished  above  all  others 
for  legal  piety, — ^who,  for  this  very  reason,  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  chosen  as  the  Messiah, — who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  any 
special  call  to  the  Messiahship,  as  others,  too,  were  far  from 
divining  any  such  thing  of  him,  until  Elias  re-appear6d,  and 

1  Vid.  Epipban.  basres.  80,  ^  25.  Perbaps  Uiese  Ebionites  followed,  in  tbis  respect 
also,  tbe  example  of  tbebr  predecessors,  with  wbom  Paal  had  to  contend ;  perbaps  it  is  to 
some  sucb  malicious  perversion  offsets  this  apostle  has  reference,  when,  in  speaking  of 
▼arions  events  in  bis  earlier  life,  be  protests  to  tbe  truth  of  what  be  utters,  and  when  be 
places  so  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  9f  bis  Jewish  origin,  and  his  education  in  the  Pha- 
risaic schools. 
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rerealed  to  him  and  to  others  his  election  to  the  high  ofiSce,  when 
he  was  filled  with  diripe  power  for  the  exercise  of  his  mission  as 
the  Messiah,  and  thus  enabled  to  work  miracles.^  What  was 
generally  believed  of  the  Elias,  these  Ebionites  transferred  to 
John  the  Baptist.  It  was  first  when  Jesns  came,  with  all  the 
others,  to  John,  to  receive  baptism  from  him,  that  the  miraculous 
phenomenon  occurred,  by  which  the  fact  of  his  election  to  the 
Messiahship  was  revealed,  and  along  with  which  the  divine  power 
which  he  required  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mission  descended  on  him. 
An  abrupt  antithesis  was  thus  formed  between  two  portions  of 
the  life  of  Jesus, — the  period  before  and  that  after  his.consecra^ 
tion  to  the  Messiahship ;  so  that  while  the  mere  human  nature, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  everything  supernatural,  was  placed  in 
the  first  portion,  the  sudden  entrance  of  the  supernatural  and 
sensuously  objective  element  was  made  prominent  in  the  event 
which  took  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  portion. 
The  fact  of  Christ's  supernatural  birth  was  particularly  opposed 
to  this  view  of  the  matter  ;  and  indeed  this  fact  was  directly  at 
variance  with  that  Jewish  ground  of  doctrine  generally,  wearing 
to  the  Jews  a  certain  pagan  aspect,  and  being  placed  by  them  in 
the  same  class  with  the  heathen  myths  concerning  the  sons  of  the 
gods.'  Even  in  the  well  known  passage  of  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  the  Ebionites  could  not  find  announced  the  birth  from  a 
Tiigin.^  In  the  Ebionitic  revision  of  the  gospel  history,  which 
sprang  from  one  of  the  main  branches  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Apostle  Matthew,  the  appearance  at  Christ's  baptism  is  repre- 

2  Tbe  Jew  Trypbo  in  Justin,— Dial.  c.  Trfph.  f«  291,  ed.  ColoD.-^xpre8se9  this  com* 
mon  Jewish  point  of  Tiew,  where  be  reqaires  of  the  Christians  to  prove  concerning  Jesus  i 
"Or*  a^ot  lirruf  6  X/ii<rr^,  HUl  tJ  Ivwofita^  kuI  rrXciwv  iroXiTivKr^ai  auTdv" kutijI^i- 
wo-d-ai  Tov  licKzyfivai  tit  Xpirrov.  Bespecting  the  appearance  of  Elias,  whereby  tbe 
Hettiah  waa  first  to  be  made  known  as  snch  to  himself  and  to  others^  see  f.  268  compared 
with  836. 

3  Se«what  the  JewTrypho  (in  Justin  M.  f.  291)  says  against  this  doctrine:  Mff 
TffAToXoyf tv  ToX/AaTff,  Shrwt  /i^c  6fiJom  Tot«''EXXf}<r(  fKapaiwtiy  iXiyxi^^'* 

*  Tbe  position  assnmed  by  the  Ebionites  led  to  a  dispute  about  the  interpretation  of 
ftliia  mad  aevaral  other  prophetic  passages.  Where  men  were  usually  satisfied  by  allegori- 
cal interpretation,  tbe  Ebionites,  following  the  Jewish  doctrines,  may  have  entered  more 
deeply  into  the  use  of  language,  into  the  connectioni  and  the  historical  allusions,  and 
migr  have  sought  to  show  how  many  things  which  were  referred  by  Christian  teachers  to 
tbe  bistory  of  Christ,  had  been  already  accomplished  in  the  facts  and  appearances  of  ear. 
Her  faistoiy.  We  may  henoe  explaini  perhaps  what  Irenmus  objects  to  them  flib.  i.  c.  20) 
)  antem  sunt  prophetiea,  curiosius  (ftpupyorfprnt)  exponere  nituntur. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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18  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  EBIONITES. 

sented  as  an  altogether  outward,  sensible  event,  connected  with 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Christ ;  and  the  appearance 
is  supposed  to  be  designed  as  well  to  lead  himself  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  call  to  the  Messiah  ship,  as  to  reveal  this  fact  to 
the  Baptist.  This  phenomenon  is  decked  out  with  miraculous 
events  ;  light  shone  over  the  place,  fire  burst  forth  from  the  river 
Jordan.^  Jerusalem,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Ebionites,  was  still 
the  city  of  God,  the  central  point  of  the  Theocracy.^  They 
lived  in  expectation  of  Christ's  speedy  return,  to  restore  this  city 
of  God,  and  to  re-establish  the  Theocracy  there  in  surpassing 
splendour.  All  the  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  millenial  king- 
dom  of  the  Messiah  they  transferred  to  this  event.^ 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  among  the  Ebionites,  if  we 
consider  this  name  as  a  general  appellation  for  Jewish  Christians, 
there  must  have  existed  different  forms  and  shades  of  opinion, 
arising  out  of  the  various  combination  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
points  of  view.  Ireneeus  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  differences.  But  Origen,  who  was  more  skilled  in  the  acca- 
rate  investigation  of  relationships  and  differences,  and  who  had 
himself  been  a  longer  time  resident  in  Palestine,  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  Ebionites,  a  class  which  denied  the  supernatural  birth 
of  Jesus,  and  another  which  admitted  it.^  If  we  duly  consider 
how  obstinately  the  ordinary  Jewish  spirit  must  have  struggled 
against  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a  fact,  we  must  conclude  from 
Origen's  statement,  that  connected  with  this  deviation  from  the 
common  bent  of  the  Jewish  mind,  there  were  also  other  differ- 
ences ;  that  those  who  could  be  induced  to  admit  the  fact  above 
mentioned,  must  have  been  more  deeply  affected  by  the  spirit  of 
the  new  creation.     It  seems  implied  that  they  did  not,  like  the 

1  See  the  fragment  of  tbe  gospel  of  t'le  Hebrews,  in  Epiphan.  Hieres  80,  §  13,  and 
Justin.  Diul.  c.  Tryph.  f.  315,  ed.  Colon. 

2  Hierosolymam  Rdorai:t,  quasi  dcmufi  sit  Dei.    Iren.  I  i.  c.  20,  ^  2. 

3  See,  in  the  Jewish  Christian  work,  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  (Testa- 
ment iv.  of  Judah,  ^  23),  the  return  of  the  scattered  Jews  from  their  captivity;  and  in 
Testament  vii.  of  Dan.  %  5  :  "  Jenisalem  shall  then  suffer  desolation  no  more,  and  Israel 
no  more  be  carried  into  captivity;  for  tlie  Lord  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem, 
and  walk  with  men." 

*  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  v.  c.  61,  where  he  employs  the  name  Ebionites  to  designate  gene- 
rnlly  all  Jewish  Christians  obser\'ing  the  Mosaic  law  :  Oi  iiTTol  '^pimvaioi,  ^oi  «*• 
rrapdlvov  ofioXoyovurtty  bfioiw^  hfiiv^  t6v  *lt)vovvt  ^  o»'X'  ovrm  ytytvvTjv^aty  oXX*  att 
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Others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  Jewish  views,  separate  the 
divine  from  the  human  nature  in  Christ,  and  suppose  merely  a 
sodden  eommeiiGeiiient  of  the  actuating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  him,  but  that  they  conceived  of  a  certain  cooperation  of  the 
divine  and  human  elements  in  Christ,  whereby  he  differed  in  kind 
from  other  prophets, — a  certain  original  actuation  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  under  whose  influences  the  human  nature  in  Christ  began 
as  well  as  continued  to  develope  itself.  Being  less  fettered  in 
this  respect  by  the  Jewish  spirit,  they  may  have  been  so  much 
the  more  free  also  in  their  judgment  respecting  the  continued 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  insomuch  as  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  position  of  the  native  Jews  and  that  of  believers  from 
among  the  Gentiles.  Thus  we  perceive  that  they  must  have  been 
the  same  Jewish  Christians,  followers  of  the  apostolic  principles, 
whom  we  saw  described  by  Justin  Martyr,  as  a  class  of  these 
latter  that  still  remained.  To  the  same  class  belonged  also  the 
people  about  whom  Jerome  took  pains  to  obtain  more  accurate 
information,  during  his  residence  in  those  countries,  near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  They  then  dwelt  at  Bercea,  in  Syria/  and 
passed  by  the  name  of  Nazarenes.  This  name,  like  that  of  the 
Ebionites,  was  in  the  first  place,  perhaps,  a  common  appellation 
for  all  Christians  among  the  Jews,  so  called  as  sects  that  sprang 
out  of  Nazareth,  and  still  more  common  than  the  former  one,  as 
appears  from  Acts  xxiv.  5,  and  from  the  fact  that  in  still  later 
times  all  Christians  were  condemned  under  this  name  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues.' 

The  distinctive  trait  of  these  Nazarenes  was  their  decided  anti- 
pharisaic  tendency.  They  denounced  the  maxims  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  caused  the  people  to  err  by  their  traditions, 
and  who  had  hindered  them  from  believing  in  Jesus.'  In  explain- 
ing Isaiah  viii.  23  (ix.  1),  they  held,  that  by  the  preaching  of 
Christ  in  Galilee,  the  Jews  had  been  first  delivered  from  the 
errors  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  from  the  burthensome 
yoke  of  the  Jewish  traditions  ;  and  they  interpreted  chapter  ix. 
1  (ix.  2),  as  referring  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  the 

1  Vid.  Hieronym.  dc  virls  illasirib.  c.  3. 

2  Ejusd.  commeDtar.  in  Isai.  1.  ii.  c.  5  to  O,  18. 

S  Vid.  Hieronym.  comments,  in  Isai.  1.  ix.  c.  20,  v.  18,  ed  Yollarsi.  t.  iv.  p.  398. 
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20  THE  NAZARENES. 

Apostle  Paul,  to  all  pagan  nations.^  Thns  it  is  clear,  that  they 
differed  entirely  from  those  Ebionites  who  were  hostile  to  this 
apostle  ;  that  they  acknowledged  his  call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  so  were  not  disposed  to  enforce  on  these  latter  the 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Jerome 
^  actually  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Ebionites  and  the  Ebio- 
nitarum  socii,  who  considered  all  this  to  be  permanently  obliga- 
tory only  on  such  as  had  descended  from  a  Jewish  stock.*  They 
lamented  the  condition  of  their  nnbelieving  people,  and  earnestly 
longed  for  the  time  when  these  also  should  turn  to  beliere  in  the 
Lord  and  in  his  apostles.  Then  they  would  put  aside  all  their 
idols,  which  had  led  them  into  the  devious  ways  of  sin.  Then 
every  obstacle  which  Satan  had  set  up  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
God's  kingdom,  would  be  removed,  not  by  human  might,  but  by 
the  power  of  God ;  and  all  who  had  been  hitherto  trusting  to 
their  own  wisdom,  would  become  converted  to  the  Lord.  They 
believed  that  they  found  this  promised  in  Isaiah  xxi.  7,  8.' 

The  view  of  Christ  which^  as  we  were  led  to  suppose,  prevailed 
among  those  whom  Origen  refers  to  the  second  class  of  Ebionites, 
we  should^  perhaps,  be  warranted  to  ascribe  also  to  these  Naza- 
renes  ;  for  that  they  did  not  suppose  the  divine  element  in  Christ 
had  its  first  beginning  with  his  inauguration  into  the  Messiahship, 
seems  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  recension  of  the  Hebreiiv 
gospel  which  Jerome  received  from  them  and  translated  into  La- 
tin, did  not,  like  the  gospel  of  the  other  party,  commence  with 
the  inauguration  of  Christ  into  his  ofiice  as  Messiah^  by  John  the 
Baptist,  but  had  adopted  besides  the  first  chapters,  which  treat 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.^  He  is  described  by  them  as  the  one 
towards  whom  the  progressive  movement  of  the  theocracy  tended 
from  the  beginning ; — as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  the  earlier  divine 
revelations.  In  him,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom,  down  to  this 
time,  only  isolated  revelations  and  excitations  had  proceeded,  first 

1  See  Jerome's  remarks  on  those  passages^  1.  e.  p.  ISO,  ed.  Yallarsi. 

2  L.  c.  l.i.  c  i.  p.  21. 

8  See  Jerome's  remarks  on  this  passage,  1.  o.  p.  435.  In  the  edition  of  MartiAnay,  U 
ill.— the  places  p.  70»  83, 250  and  261. 

4  As  appears  evident  from  Jerome's  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  Mattliew,  ch^ter  ii.« 
at  the  beginning,  where  by  the  ipsum  hebraicum  is  doabtless  to  be  understood,  according- 
to  the  connection,  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  tlie  Nazarenes;  also  from  the  words  which  he 
cites  from  this  gospel  in  his  work  de  viris  illuMrib.  c.  3. 
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found  an  abiding  place  of  rei^t,  a  permanent  abode.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  productire  principle  of  his  entire 
nature,  and  it  was  first  from  him  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Spirit, 
in  shaping  the  entire  life  of  humanity,  and  forming  other  organs 
of  action,  conld  proceed,  he  is  called  the  first-born  of  the  Holy 
Spirit; — as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  denominated  his  mother.^ 
Where  this  gospel  describes  how  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  on  Christ  at  his  baptism  and  abode  permanently 
with  him,  the  following  words  of  salutation  are  ascribed  to  the 
former :  '*  My  Son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  expected  thee,  that  thou 
shonldest  come,  and  I  might  find  in  thee  a  pla4se  of  rest ;  for  thou 
art  my  resting  place,  thou  art  my  first-born  Son,  who  reignest 
for  erer."^  Assuredly,  in  this  representation,  we  perceire  a  more 
profound  Christian  eonspioudness,  rising  above  the  limited  views 
of  the  common  Ebionitism.  And  the  appellation,  given  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  mother  of  Christ,  may  perhaps,  in  some  way,  stand 
connected  with  the  idea  of  his  supernatural  generation. 

It  appears  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  although 
fitemly  pronounced  Ebionitism  excluded  all  speculations  concern- 
ing the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  yet  still,  where  it  assumed  a 
milder  and  more  liberal  form,  as  it  did  in  the  case  we  have  just 
described,  such  speculations  might  perhaps  also  be  united  with  it. 
Again,  we  must  not  forget, — what  we  have  more  carefully  consi- 
dered in  the  general  introduction,^- that,  at  this  period,  Judaism 
had  become  decomposed  into  manifold  and  even  conflicting  ele- 
ments ; — and  these  had  become  blended  with  many  tendencies 
foreign  from  original  Judaism.  These,  now,  might  easily  be 
attracted  also  by  Christianity,  and  might  seek  to  appropriate  it 
to  themselves,  after  their  own  way.    If,  at  first,  pharisaie  views 

1  See  the  passages  cited  by  Jerom?,  in  Micbam  1.  ii.  o.  7,  t.  vi.  p.  «52() :  and  by  Origen, 
U  ii.  Job.  ^  6,  in  wbieh  Cbrist  say0>-'A/»T(  iXafii  fii  4  fnhnp  M^v,  r6  Hyiov  irytvfiat  h 
fu^  Tw»  Tpi\to¥  /lov,  Kul  vLirivtyni  fit  f  «v  r6  opo^  to  fi^ya  Qa^wp ;  where  it  n^ay  be  a 
question  whether  the  thought  is  merely  expressed  in  a  poetic  form,  that  Christ  repaired  thi- 
iher  by  the  impnlse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  animated  him  in  all  things,  or  whether  a  su- 
pematttral  conveyance  is  meant.  That  the  passage  is  to  be  understood  in  theformer  way, 
and  not  literally,  appears  probable  when  we  compare  it  with  the  similar  figurative  modes 
of  expression  in  an  oriental  writer.  In  Taberistanensis  annales  regum  atque  Icgatorum 
Dei,  ToL  ii.  Pars.  i.  Grypb.  1835,  page  103,  it  is  said  by  those  whom  God  had  converted 
from  being  enemies  of  Mahomet  into  zealous  advocates  of  his  cause  (in  Kosegsrten's 
Latin  translation  from  the  Arabic  original) — **  Denique  Deus  conlibus  cincinnisque  nos. 
tris  prehensis,  per  eum  in  viam  rcctam  its  uos  dircxit,  ut  cum  sequiremur." 

i  Vid.  llierunym.in  Isai.  I.  iv.  c.  11,  t.  iv.  p.  V^O. 
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became  mixed  with  the  apprehension  of  Cbristianitj,  tbey  x^ere 
afterwards  followed  by  such  as  were  more  nearly  related  to  Esse^ 
nism,  or  to  the  system  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.     The  Apostle 
Paul  haying  been  suddenly  removed  from  the  circle  of  labours,  in 
which  his  commanding;  influence  opposed  an  invincible  bulwark 
to  ail  corruptions  of  Christian  truth,  there  began  to  be  formed, 
^rst  in  Asia  Minor,  such  mixtures  of  doctrine,  the  earliest  exam- 
ple of  which  we  find  in  the  Church  of  Colosse,  in  Phrygia.   Similar 
appearances  we  recognize  once  more  in  a  great  deal  which  Epi- 
phanius  embraces  under  the  general  name  of  Ebionitism— -appear- 
ances which  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  Ebionitism  that  sprang 
out  of  the  common  Pharisaic  elements,  and  the  origin  of  which 
would  assuredly  carry  us  back  to  an  earlier  period  tlian  that  in 
which  Epiphanius  wrote.      Among  the  Ebionites  described  by 
Epiphanius,  there  were  those  who  started  from  that  common 
Ebionitic  view  of.  Jesus  as  a  man,  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Messiah  on  account  of  his  legal  piety  ; — but  then,  whilst  others 
afiirmed,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on 
him  at  his  consecration  to  the  Messiahship  by  the  baptism  of 
John,  they  substituted,  in  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  highest  of 
the  spirits  created  by  God, — a  spirit  exalted  above  all  the  angels,^ 
— ^and  the  latter  was  then  considered  the  true  revealer  of  Grod, 
the  Messiah  in  the  highest  sense.     By  means  of  such  a  separation 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  the  Ebionitic  element 
might  pass  over  to  the  Gnostic.     Others  placed  in  connection 
with  Christianity,  that  idea  which  exhibits  itself  to  us  under  so 
many  different  forms,  on  which  sometimes  the  Oriental,  sometimes 
the  Hellenic  stamp  predominates,  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  man, 
Adam  Kadman,  the  primal  man.     The  Spirit,  which  ia  the  pure 
efflux  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  appeared  first  in  Adam  and 
afterwards  returned  under  manifold  shapes,  to  reveal  God  to  his 
fiillen  children, — this  same  Spirit  re-appeared  in  Christ,  to  deliver 
the  last  revelation  to  humanity. 

We. should  not  be  warranted  to  suppose,  in  the  case  of  all  the 

1  So  says  Epiplmnius— Ou  (pdvKowiv  Ik  ^tov  vatpo^  avTov  yiyttnjir^ait  dWd 
iKTlv^aij  u)9  tva  Ttav  ApX'otyytK.uiVy  fitV^ova  ok  aiirwv  oirra,  av-rov  6i  KvpitCiiy  tcou 
iyyiXcoy  Kni  'jrairrutv  vird  tow  TTfurroKptiropov  iriironifxivtav.  So  Philo  describes  the 
Logos  as  an  ipX'&yytXot.  Cons,  the  Jewish  apocryphal  work,  'lio<n)(p  trpoirtuxv  - 
Il/)toTt>yoi/os  Tairr^t  l,(oov  ^coouyittvou  ifiro  ^tou. 
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tendencies  livhich  were  designated  under  the  common  name  of 
Ebionitism,  the  same  degree  of  adhesion  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
There  had,  in  truth,  been  evolved  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
out  of  the  opposition  to  the  traditional  element  of  Pharisaism,  as 
we  saw  in  the  example  of  Sadduceism,  tendencies  whose  aim  was 
to  distinguish  the  original  religion  of  Moses  from  later  additions. 
This  distinction,  however,  might  assume  different  forms,  as  it 
happened  to  proceed  from  different  tendencies  of  mind.  An  en- 
tirely different  character  from  that  which  it  presented  among  the 
Saddncees,  it  must  have  assumed  in  those  cases  where  it  started 
from  some  mystico-ascetic  bias,  which,  alien  from  the  original 
Hebraism,  hadibrmed  itself  out  of  that  which  was  the  essential 
element  of  Judaism  as  opposed  to  Pharisaism  and  Saduceism,  and 
under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  spirit.  Out  of  this  sprung 
next  the  idea  of  a  more  spiritual,  primitive  religion,  which  had 
been  corrupted  at  some  later  period  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
elements  ;*  and  among  these  corruptions  was  reckoned  everything 
that  was  at  variance  with  this  mystico-ascetic  tendency.  There 
was  an  Ebionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  Epiphanius,^  which,  reject^ 
ing  as  well  the  eating  of  flesh  as  the  offerings  of  animals,  ex- 
plained the  entire  sacrificial  worship  as  a  thing  foreign  from  pri- 
mitive Judaism,  and  as  a. corruption.  Christianity,  contemplated 
from  this  point  of  view,  mu^t  have  been  considered  as  a  restora- 
tion of  the  original  Judaism.  From  this  sect  proceeds  a  book 
under  the  name  of  Jacob,  avafiafffiol  'IaKd>^ov,  Steps  of  Jacob, 
(probably  intended  to  denote  the  steps  of  initiation,  with  reference 
to  the  true  Gnosis,)  in  which  the  patricirch  is  introduced  discours- 
ing against  the  sacrificial  and  Temple  worship.  With  this  ascetic 
tendency  stood  connected  the  rule  which  required  a  total  renun- 
ciation of  earthly  goods,  complete  poverty,  as  an  essential  part  of 
religions  perfection  ; — whether  such  a  tendency  had  already,  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Christianity,  sprung^  up  among  the  Jews, 
in  opposition  to  the  worldly  spirit  in  Judaism, — just  as  the  socie- 
ties of  spiritual  paupers  (the  apostolici,  the  pauperes  de  Lugduno) 
sprung  up  during  the  middle  age,  from  an  opposition  of  this  sort, 
whether  this  tendency  was  first  called  forth  by  a  partial  and 


1  Wliei'ier,  ns  EpiphaDius  nlli'jyfs,  a  person  otherwi»e  uuknown,  by  the  nmne  of  Elxai, 
)iad  »u  grciii  iniliience  in  bringing  nbont  this  motllfication  of  Kbioniti»ni,  we  mnst  leave 
iiiMlct4t'roined.  In  the  formation  of  a  r.  ligions  tendrncy  of  this  kind,  very  little  depends, 
in  ftny  raso,  on  llie  personality  of  an  individual. 
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imperfect  apprehension  of  the  Christian  principle.^  The  J^visli 
spirit,  although  this  was  foreign  from  the  original  Hehraism — yet 
nevertheless  manifested  itself  in  the  whole  oatward  character 
which  it  gave  to  the  opposition  hetwixjb  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  kingdom  <^  Satan,  as  if  the  two  were  outwardlj 
divided  in  the  world,  and  the  present  earthly  world  belonged 
wholly  to  Satan,  whilst  the  future  had  been  committed  to  Christ. 
Hence,  those  who  would  participate  in  the  future  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  must  look  upon  all  the  goods  of  this  world  as  alien  from 
them,  and  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  The  members  of 
this  sect  were  williififf  to  call  themselves  Ebionites,  as  the  poor 
in  spirit,  and  they  traced  back  this  inherited  name  to  the  circmn* 
stance,  that  their  fathers,  who  formed  the  first  church  at  Jemsa* 
lem,  renounced  all  rights  of  private  property,  and  lived  in  m 
unconditional  community  of  goodfe.*  The  question,  whether  this 
is  the  correct  explanation  of  the  name,  depends  on  another, 
whether  the  name  was  employed  originally  to  designate  only  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  Ebionites,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  more 
general  application,  or  whether  that  more  general  applieation,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  was  the  earlier  one,  and  this  interpretation 
of  it  first  introduced  at  the  stage  of  the  above  described  peen« 
liar  modification  of  the  Ebionite  spirit. 

But  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  however,  we  see  a  reaction  of 
the  original  Hebraism  manifesting  itself  in  the  fact,  that  this 
sect  combated  the  over  valuation  of  celibacy ;  that  they  were 
inclined  to  prefer  early  marriage,  according  to  the  prevalent  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews,  as  being  a  preservative  against  nnchastity. 
This  party  must  therefore  have  been  polemically  opposed  to  those 
ascetic  tendencies  in  the  Christian  Church  which  favoured  the 
life  of  celibacy.* 

The  peculiar  Elbionitio  tendency  here  described,*  appears  in  a 

1  See  above,  page  876. 

?  This  lapdatoiy  9eii8e  of  the  epitbet  ifrvs*   is  referred  to  alto  in  the  worda  of  Testa- 

inestumTii.  in  the  Teatamenta  of  the  twelve  patriaieha  (c.  6),  where  it  is  aaid  reapeoclng 
the  form  pf  goye^ninent  in  (lie  perfected  kingdom  of  the  Meaaiah:  ^ Ay tos'IvpaiiXfiatn' 
Xcvcov  i'T*  avToCrv  iif  Taw  uvuiVKi  Ka^l  i¥  VTvy^tla. 

3  So  we  may  remark  a  similar  opposition,  proceeding  from  the  same  spiritual  bent, 
among  the  Zabiaua,  or  disciples  of  John, 

4  Epiphanitts  speaks  of  these  Ebionites  as  a  party  still  existing  in  his  own  time.  It 
is  certain  that  be  hod  derived  the  information  he  gives  us  concerning  them,  partly  from 
liis  own  personal  intercourse  wl(h  tie  sppt,  and  portly  from  other  works  of  theirs  bcddes 
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very  remarkable  apocryphal  book,  called  the  Clementines,  or  the 
eighteen  Homilies,^  in  which,  as  it  is  pretended,  Clement,  des- 
cended from  a  noble  family  in  Rome,  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
the  chnrcfa  in  that  city,  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion  and  of 
the  disconrses  and  disputes  of  the  Apostle  Peter.^  It  is  some- 
what difficnlt,  indeed,  to  separate  here  what  belongs  to  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  that  particular  sect  of  the  Ebionites  which  we 
last  described,  and  that  which  must  be  reckoned  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  author,  as  they  deyeloped  themselres  amid  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  the  second  century.  At  all  events,  it  may  be 
easily  seen,  how  a  religious  tendency  and  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  called  forth  in  some  connection  with  these  conflict- 
ing opinions.  When  the  Jews,  Jndaizing  Christians,  and  Chris- 
tians of  pagan  descent  were  standing  in  stem  opposition  to  each 
other,  when  Judaism,  attacked  in  various  ways  by  the  Gnostics, 
was  placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  the  thought  occurred 
to  some  individual  of  this  particular  Ebionitic  tendency,  to  com- 
pose a  work  that  might  serve  to  reconcile  those  opposite  views, — 
a  work  of  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  tendency, — a  noticeable 
phenomenon  in  the  ferment  of  that  chaotic  period,  to  which  a 
new  breath  of  life  setting  everything  in  motion,  had  been  commu- 
nicated by  Christianity,  and  in  which  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements  could  be  fused  together,  what  was  really  profound 
meeting  and  mingling  with  what  was  altogether  fantastic.  The 
fundamental  idea  of  the  apologetic  and  conciliatory  aims  of 
this  work,  is  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  original  religion,  pro- 
ceeding from  divine  revelation  as  the  common  foundation  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  supranaturalist  element  of 
Judaism  is  here  presented  in  peculiar  strength.  In  contemplat- 
ing so  many  restless  spirits,  ever  on  the  search  for  truth  and 
tortured  with  doubts,'  so  many  conflicting  systems  of  the  philo- 

che  Clementines.  The  Olementines  presuppose  the  existence  of  snch  a  sect, — ^not  that 
the  writer  of  thmt  work  should  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  such  a  system. 

1  'OfuXtai. 

'.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  theological  publio 
to  A  work  which  we  are  soon  to  expect  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  yonug 
tbeologians,  the  candidate  Addph  Schliemann  of  Rostock,— containing  a  thorough  in- 
Testigation  into  the  origin,  the  end,  the  peculiar  religious  bent  of  mind,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  this  remari[ablc  book ;  and  intended  also  to  embrace  a  complete  critical  exami- 
nation of  all  that  has  been  said  till  now  ou  this  subject,  which  of  late  has  been'so  much 
diticusacd. 

3  See  vpL  L  p.  11. 
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sophers,  the  author  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation ;  without  which,  man  is  certain  of  nothing  but  the  most 
general  principle^  of  morality, — the  consciousness  that,  as  no  one 
is  willing  to  suffer  wrong  from  others,  so  no  one  should  do  wrong  to 
others.^  Whoever  seeks  the  truth,  evinces  by  this  very  fact,  that 
he  is  in  need  of  some  higher  source,  from  which  to  derive  the 
knowledge  of  it.  He  needs  a  criterion  to  enable  him  to  distin- 
guish the  truth ;  he  holds  that  to  be  true  which  flatters  his  incli- 
nations : — hence  so  many  opposite  systems.  ^'  He  only  who  is 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  the  truth,  he  who  has  no  doubts,  he 
who  knows  the  truth  by  means  of  a  higher  spirit  dwelling  within 
himself,  which  is  superior  to  all  uncertainty  and  all  doubt,  obtains 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  can  reveal  it  to  others.*'  Thus 
the  author  arrives  at  the  conception  of  the  true  prophet,  from 
whose  revelations  <all  religious  truth  is  to  be  derived.^  '^  Looking 
away  from  all  others,  men  should  intrust  themselves  to  the  pro- 
phet of  truth  alone,  whom  all,  however  ignorant  they  may  be,  can 
know  as  a  prophet.  God,  who  provides  for  the  necessities  of  all, 
has  made  it  easy  for  all,  among  both  Greeks  and  batbarians,  to 
recognise  the  person  of  such  a  revealer."  "  The  first  prophet  was 
Adam,  in  whom,  if  in  any  one,  formed  as  he  was  immediately  by 
the  creative  hand  of  God,  that  which  is  the  immediate  efllux  of 
the  divine  Spirit  dwelt."  The  doctrine  of  the  fiiU  of  the  first  man, 
is  one  which  the  author  of  the  Clementines  felt  constrained  to 
combat,®  as  blasphemy  against  God.*  "  On  the  man  created  after 
his  own  image,  God,  the  alone  good,  bestowed  everything.  Full 
of  the  divinity  of  his  Creator,  and  as  a  true  prophet  knowing  all 
things,  he  revealed  to  his  children  an  eternal  law,  which  has 
neither  been  destroyed  by  wars,  nor  corrupted  by  godless  power, 
nor  hidden  in  any  particular  place,  but  may  be  read  of  all  men."* 

I  Horn.  ii.  c.  0  :  'AXij^-g/av  Kpartiv  oii  iuvaTdi  larai  irXi>  -jroXireias  /uoV»;v,  kuI 
TttwTa  i#ceiiri|v^T>>  iiA  t6  tv\oyo»yvtafiiif^Tivai  duvafjtimiv,  frns  iKuarta  U  tov  fif)  ^i- 
\tiif  idiKiiff^ai,  TOV  fiij  6tlv  aXXov  d6iKtiv  Ttiv  yvwaiv  trapiarricitf. 

'i  IIooi.  ii.  c.  U. 

9  Horn.  lit.  c.  20  and  42. 

4  We  should  have  better  meaus  of  judging  in  what  sort  of  connection  tliis  view  slooil 
with  earlier  Jewish  doctrine s,  if  a  Jewish  work  were  nuide  known,  which  has  been  ciu-a 
by  Eisenmenger  (Theil.  i.  Kap.  8,  S.  338),  Bti;  n^isj^  the  purity,  iniutcence  of  vYduan,  in 
whicli  it  was  likewise  nsscrtod,  tlint  Adam  never  sinned. 

6  Horn.  viii.  r.  10  :  NJ/xoir  alonnov  lopiatv,  oXoi«  (pt-rhnpa  Wf  should  r.  ad  oXcuv),  /hjJt* 
VTTo  TToXifiuv  ipirpija^Fjvai  Svvdfxtvov,  ptiS'  vno  Acrifiovi  rii/ov  virovo^(vofAtin>»y  ptW*. 
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In  reference  to  this  general  revelation  of  God,  it  was  consistent 
with  the  system,  in  the  Clementines  to  affirm,  **  that  the  appear- 
ance neither  of  Jesus  nor  of  Moses  would  have  been  necessary,  if 
men  had  been  wilting  of  themselves  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  right,  (of  what  they  must  do,  in  order  to  obtain  God's 
favour;  for  everything  depends  on  works.^)  "  But  since  this 
original  revelation,  which  should  have  been  transmitted,  by  the 
living  word,  from  generation  to  generation,  was  corrupted  over 
and  over  by  impure  additions,  proceeding  from  an  evil  principle, 
(a  notion  which  in  this  book  stands  closely  connected  with  its 
pervading  doctrine,  concerning « the  antithesis  of  the  good  and 
the  evil  principle  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,)  new  revela- 
tions were  requisite  to  counteract  these  corruptions,  and  restore 
the  matter  of  that  original  revelation ;  and  it  was  always  that 
primal  Spirit  of  humanity,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Adam,  which,  in 
manifold  forms,  and  under  various  names,  reappeared  ;^ — where 
we  have  presented  that  view  of  the  matter, — ^falling  in  with  the 
eclectic  bent  of  the  period,  but  in  the  East  ever  recurring  from 
the  oldest  time, — ^which.  regarded  all  religions  as  different  forms 
of  the  manifestation  of  one  divine  principle,  or  of  one  fundamental 
truth.  Thus,  Mpses  constitutes  one  of  these  forms  of  manifesta- 
tion ;  and  the  religious  law  proceeding  from  him  is  one  of  the 
new  revelations,  intended  to  restore  the  primitive  truth.  The 
author  of  the  Clementines  joined  himself  to  that  party  of  the 
Jews  who  exalted  the  Pentateuch  above  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Pentateuch  alone  passed  with  him  as  a 
book  coming  from  divine  revelation ;  yet  he  was  far  from  acknow- 
ledging it  as  auch  in  its  whole  extent.  We  see  in  him  the  first 
who  disputed  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch, — being  in  this, 
as  in  many  othet  respects,  a  forerunner  of  far  later  appearances ; 
being  the^  first,  indeed,  whp  availed  himself  of  many  of  the  argu- 
ments, which  were  afterwards  again  brought  forward,  indepen- 

ipi  Toieto  ATTOKiKpvfAfii.voy,  AWA  irdaiv  dvayvtoa^rfvai  ivvafitvov.  Without  doubt  it 
was  the  autlior's  design  to  oppose  tilts  original,  uoi versa],  eternal  law,  springing  from 
the  revelation  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  first  man,  to  the  Mosaic  law  recorded  in  the  letter 
of  Scripture,  which,  as  he  endeavonrs  to  show  in  this  work,  must  be  liable  to  all  tliose 
defifcts  from  which  that  higher  law  was  exempt. 

1  Horn.  viii.  c.  5:  Cure  yikp  dv  Mwu<rto»9,  ovTi  ri/v  tou  'Itivou  trapovtriav  X/o<(«  ^''t 
ttitrep  Atp'  iatrrioif  to  ivXoyov  voiiv  ifiovXovro., 

5*  Horn.  iii.  c.  20:  *0s  iir'  Apxv^  aluivo^,  tK/xa  toIs  dvofiaaiv  fxop<pA^  iWavtrvavy  tov 
a'twva  Tpix^i' 
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dently  of  hini,  by  later  disputers  of  the  genoinentess  of  this  work. 
He  maintained,  for  instance,  that  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  which  was 
to  be  transmitted  only  by  the  living  word,  was  re-written  many 
times  orer ;  and  that,  until  the  Pentateuch  reached  its  latest 
form,  various  foreign  elements,  conflicting  with  the  truth  revealed 
by  Moses,  were  introduced,  through  the  influence  of  the  principle 
which  ever  seeks  to  corrupt  the  revelation  of  the  godlike.  Thus 
he  could  explain  away  as  interpolations  everything  which  contra- 
dicted his  own  ascetic  tendency,  and  which  was  made  nse  of 
against  it  by  the  opponents  of  Judaism  among  the  pagans  and 
the  Gnostics.  In  those  cases  where  the  Jewish  theologians  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  sought  to  relieve  a  difficulty  by  explaining 
that  the  letter  was  the  mere  envelope  of  an  idea  allegorically  re- 
presented, the  author  of  the  Clementines  would  remove  such  a 
stone  of  stumbling  entirely  away,  by  the  application  of  hisexpur- 
gatory  criticism.  This  he  was  forced  to  do  by  his  chosen  posi- 
tion ;  for  he  was  opposed  to  all  allegorical  shifts.  He  required  of 
the  prophet,  that  he  should  express  everything  clearly ;  without 
ambiguity  ;  simply  and  comprehensively.  Such,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  the  character  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,^ — though 
for  the  rest,  he  indulges  himself  in  extremely  violent  and  tortuous 
interpretations,  with  a  view  to  favour  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 

Since  the  author  of  the  Clementines  required  of  the  prophet,  that 
he  should  announce  the  truth  in  calmness  of  spirit,  and  in  simple, 
clear,  and  unambiguous  language,  with  this  requisition  must  corres- 
pond also  the  notion  he  formed  to  himself  of  inspiration,  and  of  the 
prophet's  mental  state.  He  rejected  the  Platonic  notion  of  an 
ivdovaiaafio^  corresponding  to  the  fuivla^ — of  an  ecstatic  state 
of  the  prophet,  such  as  occurs  in  the  Jewish  theology  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  and  lies  at  bottom  of  the  legend  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  In  the  case  of  the  true 
prophet,  he  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any  such  state  of  ecs- 
tacy,  in  which,  borne  onward  by  the  might  of  a  higher  actuating 
spirit,  the  prophet  announced  greater  things  than  he  could  him- 
self comprehend.  Such  a  state,  he  supposed,  did  not  agree  with 
the  nature  of  the  divine  Spirit, — ^for  this  is  a  Spirit  of  quiet  and 
of  order, — but  corresponded  to  the  character  of  the  demoniacal 
spirit,  which  is  a  spirit  of  confusion.     Such  states  as  might  occur 

1  Horn,  iii,  c.  Ji6 :  'Piird  ir^a(/>f)Tit/ft<,  aa<^^  Xtyci. 
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in  pagan  divination,  and  at  the  pagan  oracles,  ought  not  to  be 
transferred  to  the  true  prophet     If  a  person  is  impelled,  some- 
times by  this  and  at  other  times  by  that  spirit,  announces  some^ 
times  what  the  divine  Spirit,  and  at  other  times  what  his  own 
spirit  suggests  to  him,  then  the  criterion  is  wanting,  by  which 
to  separate,  in  his  discourse,  the  true  from  the  false.     The  pro' 
phet  who  appeared  for  the  restoration  of  the  true  religion,  and 
from  whom  men  were  to  learn  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious,  in  the  earlier  records  of  religion,  would  himself  make  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  same  separation  over  again.     The  author 
of  the  Clementines  had  a  true  perception  ^f  the  fact,  that  nothing 
analogous  to  the  ecstacy  is  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Christ ; 
that  the  whole  style  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  testifies  of  a 
calm  consciousness,  always  clear  as  to  its  own  meaning,  always 
self-possessed.     But  as  it  was  the  peculiar  bent  of  many^  in  this 
period,  to  be  looking  for  the  full  and  complete  everywhere  alike» 
to  allow  of  no  gradual  transitions  and  intermediate  steps,  so  the 
author  of  the  Clementines  requires  in  all  manifestations  of  the 
prophetic  gift,  what  corresponds  to  this  complete  conception  of 
prophecy,  as  it  was  fulfilled  in  Christ ;  and  all  else  he  sets  down 
as  belonging  to  false  prophecy.     The  true  prophet  must  be  even 
like  Christ,  one  with  himself;  must  have  with  him  the  divine 
Spirit  at  all  times  alike.^    Now,  as  he  could  not  apply  this  notion 
of  prophecy  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament ;  as  he  found 
in  them  a  great  deal  that  was  obscure,  a  great  deal  expressed 
respecting  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  which,  literally  under- 
stood,— as  everything  announced  by  divine  revelation  should  be 
understood, — did  by  no  means  agree  with  the  appearance  and 
conduct  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;  so  he  looked  upon  all  this  as  a 
mark  of  the  spurious  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  calculated  to 
deceive.     And  so  the  Jews  did,  in  fact,  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  astray,  by  this  ambiguous  or  false  matter  in  the  prophets, 
when  they  were  looking  for  a  worldly  Messiah,'  and  a  worldly 
kingdom  of  .the  Messiah ;  when  they  expected  in  the  Messiah  th^ 
Son  of  David,  not  the  Son  of  God,'  and  hence  did  not  acknow^ 
ledge  Jesxju  as  the  Messiah. 

1  Horn.  Tiii.  c.  11  and  12.  3  L.  c.  e.  22  and  23. 

S  Thus  in  Horn,  xriii.  c.  IS,  the  pflBsage  MaUh.  xi.  27,  i«  explained  as  spolien  in  op- 
position to  the  Jews,  who  in  the  M^^sRiali  saw  the  son  of  David,  and  not  the  son  of  God. 
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We  may  well  presiune  that  when  men  of  the  peculiar  spiritual 
bent  which  characterised  the  Essenes,  became  possessed  of  the 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  they  would  show  themselres  to  be  opposed, 
on  this  side  also,  to  the  common  Pharisaic  notions,  and  wonM 
shape  the  idea  in  accordance  with  their  own  mystico- ascetic 
spirit.  Such  a  peculiar  shaping  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  Cle- 
mentines. That  Ebionite  idea  of  spiritual  poverty,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above ;  that  striving  after  emancipation  from  the 
world,  which  was  opposed  to  the  secular  direction  of  the  religions 
sentiment  among  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  and  the  traces  of 
which  we  perceive  also  in  the  Clementines  as  the  product  of  such 
a  shaping  of  the  Ebionite  spirit,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding 
mode  of  apprehending  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  and  of  his  king- 
dom. Opposition  to  the  secular  and  political  element  entering 
into  the  notion  of  the  Messiah — to  the  views  of  the  Chiliasts, 
would  necessarily  spring  out  of  it ;  and  so  we  find  the  case  to  be 
in  the  Clementines.  Now  as  the  author  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  organic  historical  connection,  following  the  law  of 
constant  progress,  in  the  successive  steps  of  revelation — ^the  gra- 
dual emerging  of  the  idea,  unfolding  itself,  under  the  actuation  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  its  temporal  envelope — as  he  was  inca- 
pable of  understanding  this,  he  sees  of  course  in  everything  that 
borders  on  that  secular  form  of  the  idea  respecting  the  Messiah, 
and  on  which  the  false  expectation  of  the  Jews  had  fastened,  the 
psendo-prophetic  element.^ 

From  these  two  opposite  shapings  of  Ebionitism,  which  may 
be  succinctly  denominated  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Essenian,^  there 
would  arise,  in  the  next  place,  two  opposite  ways  of  contemplat- 
ing the  gospel  history, — of  which  the  one  would  seek  to  get  rid 
of  all  incipient  appearances  of  the  supernatural  in  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  of  everything  that  would  lead  to  the  re- 
cognition of  a  higher  nature  and  dignity  there  ;  the  other  would 
endeavour  to  expunge  everything  which  represented  him  as  the 
^ou  of  David,  —the  potentiated  David.^    While  the  great  mass 

-  1  Horn.  iii.  c.  22,  28,  &c.,  where  the  contrast  between  trae  and  false  prophets  is  seized 
with  reference  to  this  point 

2  By  emplofing  which  teim,  however,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  maintain,  that 
this  particular  shaping  of  Ebionitism  proceeded  directly  firom  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  ; 
but  we  regard  Esseuism  as  being  only  one  particular  manifestation  of  a  religious  bent 
of  mind  which  extended  still  farther.    See  vol.  i.  p.  59  f. 

3  The  author  of  the  Clementines  probably  belonged  to  thnt  class  of  the  Ebionttes  wLu 
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of  worldly-minded  Jews  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  because  they  did  not  find*  realized  in  him  every  fea- 
ture of  the  Messiah's  image  presented  to  them  i^  the  prophets  ; 
while  the  Christian  church  teachers,  without  distinguishing  the 
peenliar  positions  held  by  the  prophets  in  the  development  of  the 
Theocracy  from  the  more  advanced  position  of  Christianity,  con- 
trived by  allegorical  shifts  to  introduce  the  fully  developed  Chris- 
tian scheme  into  the  prophets  ;  while  the  opponents  of  Judaism 
among  the  Gnostics  laid  hold  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the 
letter  of  the  prophetic  writings,  to  prove  that  an  absolute  oppo- 
sition existed  betwixt  Judaism  and  Christianity ; — ^the  author  of 
the  Clementines  opposed  to  all  this  another  view  of  the  idea  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  prophetic  gift,  by  which,  while  the  divine 
character  of  the  Mosaic  religion  was  upheld,  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  were  represented  not  as  constituting  any  part  which  be- 
longed to  the  progressive  completion  of  that  religion,  but  as 
something  wholly  alien  from  it.  He  may  have  attached  himself 
to  a  sect  among  the  Jews,  which  exalted  Moses  far  above  'the 
prophets,  and  which  placed  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  to  say 
the  least,  far  below  the  Pentateuch.^ 

.  This  view  of  the  corruption  of  the  original  truth  by  becoming 
intermixed  with  foreign  elements  in  the  records  of  revelation, 
stands  connects  with  a  remarkable  idea  concerning  the  process 

acknowledged  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ;  for  in  opposing  those  who  acknowledged 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  did  not  reckon  Adam  among  the  prophets,  he 
says  (Horn.  iii.  c.  20) :  "  If  one  cannot  discern  the  holy  spirit  of  the  Messiah  in  the  man 
produced  immediately  by  God's  creative  hand  (tco  vird  xetpc^v  ^lou  KvoKftoprj^iirri  dv^- 
pttrm^)  WW  iTiptf  Tivl  ix  fimrapa%  <rray6»<K  yByttnjfifvip  didoiiv  ^X*****  ®^  "^^  fxlynxTa 
uatfiti  f"  It  seema  implied  here,  that  in  the  last  form  of  maniff station  of  the  Adam- 
spirit,  there  must  have  been  something  analogous  to  the  immediate  exercise  of  Ood*s 
creatiTe  power,  as  contradistinguished  from  ordinary  birth,  ck  fivaapav  trrayovot  (the 
way  in  which  the  false  propheu  came  into  existence.)  It  is  true,  the  question  arises 
then,  how  he  represented  to  himself  the  origin  of  others,  whom  he  regarded  no  less  as 
forms  of  manifestatioc  of  the  primal  spirit 

I  Epiphaniufl  knew  of  an  Ebionite  party  who  received  the  Pentateuch  alone  as  the 
divine  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  yet  did  not  admit  the  authority  even  of  this  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  who  acknowledged  Christ  alone  as  a  true  prophet,  and  represented  the 
prophets  of  the  pid  Testament  as  prophets  endowed  n^erely  with  human  insight,  <rvv£' 
vcwc  ir/>o<^fH'av,  koI  obx  aX^d'ctas.  Hseres.  30.  c.  15  et  18.  A  depreciation  of  tlie  pro- 
pheu springing  out  of  some  such  Ebionite  principle,  we  find  described  also  in  the  words 
of  Methodins,  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century — '£^  /^/ac  Kiv^tmc^  toii^ 
wpo^i^Tttv  \t\aKf\Kk»at»  In  Combefia.  bibliothecas  grwcor.  patr.  auetnrium  novissimum. 
Pars  i.  f.  113.     Paris,  167-2. 
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of  the  deyelopmcnt  of  religious  faith,  and  the  law  obsenred  by 
the  revelations  of  God  to  mankind.  That  intemiixtiure  was  de- 
signed, for  instance,  for  the  special  purpose  of  trying  the  godlike 
temper  in  man.  The  consciousness  of  God,  lore  to  God,  should 
be  so  strongly  developed  in  the  man  of  piety,  as  to  reject  at  onee 
as  spurious  all  those  declarations  at  variance  with  it,  wbich  have 
become  incorporated  into  the  records  of  religion.  The  criterion, 
accordingly,  in  this  case,  was  in  the  disposition ; — every  thing 
was  to  depend  on  the  cherishing  of  a  disposition  in  which  genuine 
faith  had  become  rooted.^  ''  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  not  lead 
men  into  error,  but  only  cause  the  hidden  disposition  of  erery 
one  to  be  made  manifest.  Thus  each  man  finds  a  God  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  such  as  he  would  have  him  to  be."*  In  another 
recension  of  this  work,  the  Recognitions  of  Clement,  which  are 
known  to  us  only  in  the  shape  given  to  them  by  the  version  of 
Bufinus,  this  idea  is  also  applied  to  God*s  mode  of  revealing  him** 
self  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  entire  life  of  humanity ; 
'*  that  which  may  create  doubt  every  where  accompanying  that 
which  leads  to  faith  in  a  divine  providence.*''  It  is  interesting 
to  observe,  how  the  author  of  the  Clementines  was  led  by  his 
peculiar  cosmological  and  theological  system  to  express,  for  the 
first  time,  that  great  and  fruitful  idea  which  the  profound  Pascal, 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view,  has  so  beautifully  un- 
folded in  his  apologetic  "  Thoughts ;" — ^the  idea  in  which  yarious 
difficulties,  standing  in  the  way  of  religious  faith,  first  meet  their 
solution,  and  which  points  to  the  true  connection  between  believ- 
ing piety  and  liberal  science. 

Strongly  prominent  as  the  conception  of  outward  revelation,  of 
the  authority  of  a  true  prophet,  is  made  in  the  Clementines,  no 
less  carefully  notwithstanding  is  the  author  of  this  work  on  his 
guard,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  against  giving  a 
one-sided  outwardness  to  the  supernaturalist  principle.      The 

1  As  to  the  end  which  the  iotrodaction  of  those  false  declarations,  (T«iy  fikatt^^^mm 
ittpuwrmv)  were  to  subseire,  the  Homilies  say:  Tot^ro  yiyww  Xoyep  icoi  xptvet,  owmv 
i\tyX^»ai¥,  r/rav  ToX/fi«<riy  tA  Korrdt  t6w  ^t6¥  ypa<piirra  ^tXifCDCM  'X"*^*  '^^■'C*  ^t 
mpyp  T^  irpdt  a{rr6v  ra  icar'  avrov  XcyoficMt  fi^  fu^Mur  diriffritir,  A\ka  finik  ti^v 
opX^y  oKo^tiv  av^x'^^''^    Horn.  ii.  c.  88. 

3  Horn.  xTi.  c.  10. 

t  Nihil  omnino  est,  qnod  ildem  proTidentie  faciat,  et  non  habeat  e  contrario  alind  ad 
iufldeliUtem  paratum.    Recognition.  1.  riii.  c.  53. 
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universal  rerelation  proceeding  from  Adam  becomes-— as  we  see 
— at  the  same  time,  an  inward  one  in  the  conscience.  Etery  new 
revelation,  by  which  the  matter  of  the  first  was  to  be  restored  to 
its  original  parity,  is  calculated  with  reference  t6  the  inward  state 
of  recipiency,  the  inner  consciousness  of  God  and  of  tmth.  The 
good  man  dares  to  beliero  nothing,  on  whatever  authority  it  may 
be  presented,  which  stands  in  contradiction  with  God  (the  general 
idea  of  God)  and  with  God's  creation.  The  nature  related  to  God 
18  the  spot  where  the  inner  revelation  of  God  takes  place.  In 
tbe  troth,  implanted  by  God  in  the  depths  of  the  homan  mind,  all 
other  truth  is  contained ; — ^the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
does  but  bring  this  up  to  consciousness.^  This  revelation  of  God, 
eoming  forth  from  within,  is  something  higher  and  more  trusts 
worthy  than  any  revelation  by  visions  and  dreama)  which,  after 
all,  is  something  without  the  man,  and  pre-supposes  in  him  an 
estrangement  fr^m  the  God  who  stands  to  him  in  so  outward  a 
relation.' 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  work  then,  the  first  &therof 
the  hmntn  race  wafi  moved  by  the  love  of  his  children,  scattered 
thiovghout  (he  world,  \o  i^ppear  once  metre  on  the  earth  in  the 
person  of  Je8q^  himself,  fpr  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  original 
reUgion  ffom  the  additions  which  distorted  it.  This  purpose  of 
his  appearance  is  intimfi,ted  by  him,  when  he  says,  Matth.  v.  17, 
"  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,'  bQtto  fidfil.''  What 
he  has  destroyed,  then,  cannpt  possibly  belong  to  what  he  calls 
the  law,  to  that  primitive  religion.^  He  appeared  particularly  for 
the  purpose  qf  extending  his  blessings  to  his  other  children,  to 
the  Gentiles,  i^nd  qf  delivering  to  them  also  that  pnre,  primitive 
religion,  which  h<id  been  constantly  handed  down  by  a  consecrated 
few  among  the  Jeunsh  people*^  Hence  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is 
altogether  one  with  the  pure  and  original  doctrine  of  Moses.  The 
•  Jewish  mystic,  the  Essenian  or  any  person  of  that  class,  w^o 

1  'Sir  T9  ip  ^fu¥  Ik  ^<ov  Te^<(o^  m-tpfuiTucSf  wava  {vKpriv  i  aXv^eto,  ^mv  M 
X>«^2  tTKiwiTtu  ical  dtroKokthmTai, 
S  Horn,  xyii  %  18 :  Tik  rn*  6/yy^  di*  hpafiarmv  xal  iifuiryiwv,  t6.  ik  wpdv  ^Ckoif 

*  The  words  "  to^  irpo^ih-at**  are  arbitrarily  omitted  here,  becaoae  the  propheto 
were  not  Rcognixed  by  the  author.  "^ 
«  U«B.  iii  i  61. 
5  Tfli  err*  oIwvm  iu  «cpvwTw  aj^ioit  wapaiidofitwa  Ktipvaamv. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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embraced  Christianity,  was  not  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  doctrine  ; 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  for  him  but  a  confirmation  of  this  ear- 
lier religions  belief;  he  only  rejoiced  to  behold  that  secret  doc- 
trine now  made  the  common  property  of  mankind, — a  thing  which 
before  seemed  to  him  impracticable.  In  Jesus  he  witnessed  a 
new  appearance  of  that  Adam,  whom  he  had  constantly  rererenccd 
as  the  source  of  all  that  is  true  and  godlike  in  humanity.  '*  None 
but  the  father  could  so  love  his  own  children,  as  Jesus  lored  men. 
His  greatest  sorrow  was,  that  he  must  be  striven  against  by  those 
in  their  ignorance,  for  whom  he  strove  as  his  children  ;  and  yet 
he  loved  them  that  hated  him,  yet  he  wept  over  the  disobedient, 
yet  he  blessed  them  that  blasphemed  him,  yet  he  prayed  for  his 
enemies ;  and  these  things  he  not  only  did  himself ^  as  a  father, 
but  also  taught  his  disciples  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  conduct 
towards  nien  as  their  brethren."^ 

Hence,  then,  the  conclusion — "  that  the  same  primitive  religioo 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pure  doctrine  of  Moses,  and  in  Christianity  ; 
— ^he  who  possesses  the  former,  may  dispense  with  the  latter ; 
and  he  who  possesses  the  latter,  with  the  former ; — ^provided  the 
Jew  does  not  blaspheme  Christ,  whom  he  knows  not,  nor  the 
Christian,  Moses,  whom  he  knows  not.  But  he  who  is  counted 
worthy  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  both,  to  find  in  the  doe- 
trine  announced. by  both  but  one  and  the  same  truth,  is  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  man  rich  in  Ood,— one  who  has  found  in  the  old 
that  which  has  become  new,  and  in  the  new,  that  which  is  old ; 
—an  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  passage  in  Matth.  xiii.  52.'  The 
Jew  and  the  Christian  owe  it  entirely  to  the  grace  of  Ood,  that 
they  have  been  led  by  these  revelations  of  the  primal  man, — 
repeated  under  different  forms,  one  by  Moses,  another  by  Christ, 
— to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will.  After  they  have  obtained 
this,  then,  without  any  help  from  themselves,  that  which  now  does 
depend  on  themselves  is,  to  carry  out  in  their  conduct  all  that  is 
prescribed  by  Moses  or  by  Christ.  It  is  in  this  way,  too,  they 
entitle  themselves  to  a  reward." 

Now  if  we  must  recognize,  in  the  author  of  the  Clementines, 

1  Horn.  iii.  §  10. 

2  Horn.  viii.  §  7 :  llKhv  fi  nt  KaTa^iw^iiri  to^«  iiik/^oripow  kiriyvSnuuy  «•«  ^tat 
Ji3a<ricaXtav  vtt  atrrSov  KiKtipvyfiimiv,  oirov  dtf^p  i»  ^stp  trXoOaiot  KorrripJ^finTai,  n-d 
rt  ilpxata  via  tcu  xpovtu  Kai  td  Kaivd  iraXaia  vfvot}jci^. 
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alter  this  exposition  of  his  system,  the  representative  of  some 
Jewish  principle  of  doctrine,  peculiarly  mc^dified  by  a  way  of 
thinking  closely  allied  to  Essenism,  a  principle  according  to  which 
the  work  of  Christ  is  not  prominently  set  forth  as  the  main  point, 
but  Christ  is  considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  teacher  and  law- 
girer,  the  revealer  of  the  truth  which  had  been  previously  taught 
^nd  transmitted  as  a  secret  doctrine  ; — then  it  becomes  evident 
in  what  sort  of  relation,  or  rather  opposition,  he  must  have  stood 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Pad.  The  Jewish  principle, 
apprehended  in  this  exclusive  and  one-sided  manner,  was  wont 
to  express  a  peculiar  hostility  to  this  Apostle  ;  we  may  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  the  same  hostile  relation  existing  in  the  case 
before  us.  '  It  is  true,  Paul  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  name  ;  but 
the  author  may  have  had  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  attack  the 
principles  of  the  Apostle,  without  introducing  his  name ;  and 
tbis  is  the  course  actually  taken  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James, 
prefixed  to  the  Clementines  ;^  where,  by  the  unknown  enemy,  who 
corrupted  the  doctrine  harmonizing  with  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
was  preached  by  Peter,  no  other  person  can  be  understood  than 
Paul.*  If  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  the  author  of  the  Clemen- 
tines to  carry  out  the  idea  of  his  work  in  a  consistent  manner, 
without  playing  his  part  falsely,  he  could  allow  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  present  but  the  germ  of  the  future ;  and  was  obliged  to 
represent  those  tendencies  of  his  own  time,  which  he  really  meant 
to  combat,  as  though  they  had  been  already  attacked  in  their 
principle  by  the  Apostle  Peter.  Accordingly  he  assails  several 
of  the  tendencies  which  first  began  to  appear  in  the  bud  during 
the  second  century,  such  as  Gnosticism,  perhaps  also  Montanism  ; 

1  This  perhaps  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author  as  the  Clementines.  So  we 
aigbt  eoodude  from  the  fact,  that  he  differs  frt>m  the  Clementines  in  his  view  of  the 
Old  Teatameot  prophets,  inasmuch  as  their  divine  authority  is  presupposed,  and  only  the 
necessity  of  having  a  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  them  argued  from  the  amhiguity 
of  their  language. 

2  It  is  very  evident  that  Peter  alludes  to  what  is  related  in  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  wh«n  he  says,  "  I  see  already  the  beginning  of  the  evil ;  for  some  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  have  rejected  the  doctrines  taught  by  me,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  law,  hav- 
ing adopted  an  anti-legal  and  fabulous  doctrine  from  the  man  who  is  my  enemy,  {to¥ 
ix^pov  Jbf^pvntov  &wofk6¥  Tiva  Ktd  <p\vapa>iii  irfio<rfiK&fitpoi  diiaaKoKlap,)  And  this 
is  what  some  have  undertaken  to  do  even  during  my  life  time,  wresting  my  words  by 
various  false  interpretations,  to  the  subversion  of  the  law,  as  if  I  also  were  really,  though 
I  did  not  openly  express  it,  of  the  same  opinion." 

c2 
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but  he  transfers  them  all  to  the  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
Simon  Magus,  who,  on  account  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him 
in  the  first  centuries,  was  very  generally  regarded  as  the  repre* 
sentative  and  forerunner  of  all  the  heretical  tendencies  of  later 
times.  As  Peter  is  the  representatire  of  the  pure  doctrine  of 
revelation  ;  so  in  his  view  every  thing  conspired  in  the  person  of 
Simon  Magus  to  denote  the  blending  together  of  all  erroneous 
tendencies  in  one  image,  wherein  the  analogies  to  individual 
appearances  in  later  times  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty. 
In  the  sense  of  the  author,  the  Pauline  doctrine  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  gospel  to  the  law  belonged,  without  any  doubt, 
among  the  number  of  these.  And  the  remark  is,  in  all.probabi- 
lity,  aimed  against  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  Peter  says  to  Simon 
Magus,  "  Why  should  Christ  have  remained  with  his  disciples 
and  instructed  them  an  entire  year,^  if  one  might  be  formed  into 
a  teacher  by  a  vision  ?  If,  however,  thou  hast  been  made  an 
apostle  after  having  been  instructed  by  him  in  a  mcunentary  ap- 
pearance, then  preach  his  words,  love  bis  apostles,  and  fight  not 
against  me,  who  have  lived  in  his  Society.'^  There  appears  also 
to  be  some  allusion  to  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish  ChristiaB  scheme 
against  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  which  took  place  at  the  dose 
of  the  age  of  St  Paul,  when  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  law,  that,  as 
the  appearance  of  falsehood  must  uniformly  precede  the  revela- 
tion of  the  truth, — Simon  Magus  having  preceded  Peter,— so  the 
false  gospel  must  first  be  spread  by  a  teacher  of  error  (Paul),  and 

I  A  supposition,  of  wbicb  we  find  m«ny  traces  even  in  writers  belonging  to  the  first 
century,  and  which  might  have  easily  originated  in  the  deft^ctiTe  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  events  in  the  goepel  hiatory,  as  we  find  it  the  synoptieal  writers.  Had  the  au- 
thor known,  however,  from  the  gospel  of  John,  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  lasted  severui 
yean,  he  assuredly  had  special  good  reason  for  putting  down  teveral  years  instead  of 
one.  We  shall  find  it  probable,  therefore,  that  he  made  no  use  of  John's  gospel.  Tel 
there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Clementines  declarations  of  Christ,  which  bear  a  dose  re- 
semblance to  the  altogether  peculiar  type  of  Christ's  discourses  as  exhibited  in  this  gos- 
pel, and  which  appear  so  nearly  the  same  with  particular  sayings  of  Christ,  whxeh  are 
nowhere  to  be  met  with  but  in  this  gospel,  that  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  them  to  be 
essentially  identical.  We  must  either  suppose,  then,  that  these  sayings  eame  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  author  through  some  other  oolledtton  or  narrative  drawn  fmm  the 
gospel  of  John,  or  that  he  found  in  his  titayyiXiov  va^  *Bfipaiou9  such  words  of  Christ 
taken  firom  tradition,  wbish  John  has  communicated  in  the  original  connection  in  whkdi 
they  were  spoken.  The  latter  will  appear  to  have  been  the  true  state  of  the  case,  if  we 
compare  the  form  of  these  sayings,  as  they  occur  in  the  Clementines,  with  the  form  in 
which  we  find  them  in  the  gospel  according  to  John. 
2  Hom.  xvii.  §  19. 
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tlieji,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  true  gospel  most  be 
secretly  disseminated,  for  the  rectification  of  the  subsequent  here* 
sies  (in  accordance  with  that  taste  for  mystery  which  characterized 
a  tendency  so  closely  allied  to  Essenism  ;)^  and  so  likewise  at  the 
end  of  all,  the  Antichrist  wonld  precede  the  appearance  of  Christ. 

It  mnst  have  proTed  difficult,  it  is  true,  for  that  rigid  Ebioni- 
tism  which  maintained  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
when  the  Christian  Church  had  once  established  itself  on  an  inde- 
pendent footing  among  the  pagans,  to  make  proselytes  from  among 
the  members  of  that  body  ;  but  it  seems  to  follow,  notwithstand- 
ing, from  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr,  which  have  been  cited  above, 
that  such  attempts  stiti  continued  to  be  made  in  his  time,  and 
aot  always  without  success ;  for  he  speaks  of  pagan  Christians, 
who  had  been  induced  to  unite  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law 
with  the  Christian  faith.' 

As  it  would  appear,  then,  from  the  exposition  which  has  been 
given,  that  there  were  various  grades  of  difference  amongst  those 
who  were  inclined  to  the  Ebionite  way  of  thinking,  so  there  were 
also  such  grades  of  difierence  amongst  the  pagan  Christians  in 
their  relation  to  the  Ebionites ;  from  a  mild  and  tolerant,  inter- 
mediate tendency,  to  downright  opposition*  In  these  diversities, 
too,  we  meet  once  more  with  those  various  shades  which  had 
already  begun  to  appear  in  the  apostolic  age.  On  both  sides, 
error  could  find  some  point  of  union.  That  tendency  which  strove 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Jewish  and  pagan  Christians, 

1  Horn.  ii.  0. 17 :  Upwrov  ^ftvSkv  dct  iX^tiv  tiayy£kio¥  biro  trXthmv  T(y<)v,  koI  13** 
othronf/atTa  xal^atfi^auf  rov  dy(ov  t^ov,  ^bayylKiov  oXtjd'tf  xput^a  ^tmrcfi^^^vai. 

2  jBSlin*8  words  are  (1.  e.  f.  266) :  To6«  dk  'wtiSrofiivovt  airroU  itrl  r^v  iwofjiov  troKi' 
TkioM  fUTa  Tvv  4>v\Aarir*uf  ti^v  cU  t^v  X^ictSv  tov  ^tov  ofioXoyiatf  kuI  vwSr^ena^ai 
lam9  viroKaiifi6»i0,  We  take  it  for  granted,  in  the  view  of  the  matter  which  we  have 
giTen  in  the  text,  that  the  author  w  here  speaking  not  of  Jews  hut  of  pagans.  On  the 
other  bandt  the  Difteonos  C.  Semisch  in  his  Monograph  on  Justin  Martyr  (Theil  ii.  S. 
236,  Anm.  1;,  (translated  in  vols.  44  and  43  of  the  Biblical  Gabiaet),  a  work  distinguished 
for  profound,  extensive,  and  candid  inquiry,  understands  the  author  as  alluding  in  this 
ewe  also  to  Jews.  But  since,  in  the  preceding  passage,  those  Jewish  Christians  have 
bee*  described  who  were  for  constraining  the  pagans  to  observe  the  Mosaic  Uw,  I  do  not 
see  bow  we  can  suppose  that  Jews  are  meant  again  by  "  those  who  followed  them,  and 
pftseed  over  to  Uie  observance  of  the  law."  The  latter  must  necessarily  be  a  different 
cliMM  from  the  former,  and  therefoiw  pagan  Christiana  only  can  be  meant  It  is  evi. 
dent,  moreover,  that  Jnstin  does  not  express  himself  with  the  same  mildness  in  speaking 
of  the  latter,  as  in  speaking  of  the  former:  for  with  regard  to  one  class  he  simply  testifies 
his  disapprobation,  but  with  regard  to  the  others  he  says  doubtfully,  'lie  believes  they 
would  ^erlbaps  be  saved." 
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might  be  led  wrong  by  the  habit  of  surrenderisg  itself  too  much 
to  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  spirit ;  the  more  repnlsiye  tendency 
might  in  this  way  be  pushed  onward  to  an  ultra  Faulinism,  break- 
ing loose  from  the  connection  of  all  the  other  types  of  apostolic 
doctrine,  and  gradually  passing  over  into  the  prorince  of  Gnosti- 
cism. These  more  rigid  pagan  Christians,  who  by  no  means  ad- 
hered to  the  genuine  principles  of  St  Paul,  we  find  represented 
by  that  class  of  whom  Justin  says,  that  they  pronounced  the 
like  sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  who  still  obsenred  the 
Mosaic  law,  even  those  who  were  not  wishing  to  obtrude.it 
on  the  Gentile  Christians ;  maintained  that  such  could  not  be 
saved  ;  and  renounced  all  Christian  fellowship  and  all  manner  of 
intercourse  with  them.^  The  milder  tendency  of  the  pagan  Chris- 
tian party  is  presented  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  person  of 
Justin  Martyr  himself.  He  is  ready  to  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  those  Jewish  Christians,  who,  although  they  observed 
the  Mosaic  law  for  tliemselves^  yet  were  not  for  obliging  the  Gen- 
tiles to  do  the  same.  He  knew  how  to  overlook  the  weakness  of 
a  subordinate  position,^  whi/sh  must  present  itself  in  the  interval 
between  Judaism  and  Gentilism  ;  to  distinguish  an  inferior  and 
still  defective  stage  of  Christian  knowledge,  from  the  heretical 
element.  But  even  on  those  Jewish  Christians  who,  while  they 
maintained  the  absolute  validity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  yet  united 
with  it  faith  in  Christ,  he  pronounced  no  anathema,  excluding 
them  from  salvation,  but  simply  witnessed  that  he  could  not  agree 
with  them.  And,  what  is  still  more,  even  from  the  less  excusable 
Gentile  Christians,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  away, 
by  the  deceptive  representations  of  Judaizing  proselyte  makers, 
to  adopt  the  Mosaic  law,  even  from  these  he  ventures  not  to  ex- 
clude all  hope  of  salvation  ;  he  says,  they  may  perhaps  be  saved 
by  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour.  He  is  ever  true  to  the 
principle  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah is  the  sole  ground  of  salvation ;  and  this  faith  he  still  ac- 
knowledges to  exist,  even  where  it  is  accompanied  with  all  defec- 
tive Christian  knowledge.  So  mildly  did  he  judge  respecting 
those  who  were  still  entangled  in  that  error  ;  although  he  must 
have  known,  without  doubt,  that  they  were  far  removed,  not  only 

1  Mfiik  Koivtoviiv  ofiiktat  n  iariat  tois  toiovtok  ToX/biwirrc«. 

2  Aia  TOW  dv^ivh  Ttj^  yvwyti^,  as  he  expresses  it. 
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in  tiieiT  vievs  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  in  their  opinion  con- 
Gerning  the  person  of  Christ,  from  what  he  considered  to  be 
Chrisdaa  truth.  He  speaks  expressly,  also,  of  those  who  recog- 
nized Christ  barely  as  a  man  born  of  men,^  and  without  adding 
any  harsher  word,  he  simply  says,  he  does  not  agree  with  them,' 
because  he  held  only  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  of  the  prophets. 
He  was  under  th^  necessity  of  speaking  with  more  sharpness 
against  the  Gnostics,  since  by  these,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  itself  of  the  historical  Christ  was  at- 
tacked. 

This  mild  tone  of  judgment  with  regard  to  the  Ebionites  by 
no  means  warrants  us,  then,  to  suppose  that  Justin  himself  was 
inclined  to  Ebionitism.'  The  yery  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  with  regard  to  the  Judaizing  Christians,  as  parties  with 
whom  he  had  no  sympathy,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  the  Pauline  element  of  his  Theology,^  respecting  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  Indeed,  how  could  that  man  be  pos- 
sibly inclined  to  Ebionitism,  who  could  assert  that  Christians  of 
a  more  genuine  stamp  sprang  from  the  midst  of  the  pagans,  than 
£rom  the  midst  of  the  Jews,'^ — ^who  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  genuine  and  full  understanding  of  Christianity  must  first  pro- 
ceed from  the  pagans. 

Such  mildness  in  passing  judgment  on  the  different  stages  of 

1  Ed.  Colon,  f.  267.  Il  is  the  Ebionites,  withoat  doubt,  whom  he  has  partioolarly  in 
Wew  here ;  althoagfa  other  Christians  of  similar  views  may  be  meant  at  the  same  time, 
if  we  nay  assume  that  the  reading  of  the  mannseript  is  coirect :  **  Tiylv  dir6  rov  u/te- 
r-ipov  yipovB."  Yet  taking  into  consideration^  that  the  phrase  *'  vftiTtpov  yiimsT  is  a 
designation  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  obsenred  just  before,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  pre- 
rraiing  dtTina  nature  of  the  Messiah  was  one  peeuUarly  foreign  to  thiose  of  their  race, 
via.  the  Jewiah,  we  might  be  led  to  conjecture  that  Justin  expressed  himself  thus: 
**  Hence  there  are  many  of  your  race  (of  Jewish  descent)  who  do  indeed  acknowledge 
Jcsos  as  the  Messiah,  but  hold  him  to  be  a  mer6  man."  We  do  not  venture,  however,  to 
ffOBOiiiiee  the  reading  "  v/itTipcv*  to  be  the  one  necessarily  required  by  the  context. 

S  Oh  6ft  ffwvrt^tfuu. 

8  As  is  maintained  by  many  in  modem  times.  For  the  history,  and  also  a  thorough 
ivftitation  of  this' opinion,  consult  the  above  cited  work  of  Semisch  (Th.  ii.  p.  288.) 

4  That  he  never  quotes  St  Paul  by  name,  can  be  no  evidence  to  the  contrary;  al- 
thongfa  we  should  not  be  inclined,  with  Semisch,  to  account  for  this  silence  on  (he 
grottnd  that  the  Dialogue  cum  Tryphone  was  written  expressly  with  reference  to  the 
lews.  We  find  elements  derived  from  the  apostle  John  also  in  the  same  work,  although 
John  is  nowhere  named ;  and  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  no  writing  is  cited  by  name  but  the  Commentaries  qf  the  Apostles. 

*  See  abovf ,  vol.  i.  p.  ft5. 
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deyelopment  in  Christianity  did  not,  indeed,  last  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  only  among  the  Alexandrian  chnrch  teachers  that 
the  traees  of  soeh  mildness  once  more  make  their  appearance ; 
and  indeed  this  was  a  peculiarity  which  stood  connected  with 
tb«nr  whole  tendency  of  mind,  hereafter  to  be  described.  Thns 
Origen^  again  recognises  in  these  Ebionites  weak  brethren, 
whom  Christ  notwithstanding  did  not  reject ;  for  he  was  eren  to 
them  the  Messiah,  from  whom  they  expected  all  their  help, 
although  they  acknowledged  in  him  only  the  Son  of  David,  not 
the  Son  of  God.  In  his  fine  allegorical  exposition  of  the  story 
of  Bartimens,  Mark  x.  46,  he. represents  the  blind  man  who  ac- 
costed Jesns  as  the  Ebionite,  and  the  many  who  bid  him  to  be 
silent  as  the  bdieven  from  among  the  heathen,  who  for  the  most 
part  hare  higher  views  of  the  person  of  Jesns.  '*  Bnt,"  be  con- 
tinues, **  although  the  many  bid  him  be  silent,  he  cries  still  the 
more,  since  he  belieyes  on  Jesus,  although  he  believes  on  him 
rather  after  the  human  manner,'  and  says,  Son  of  David,  hare 
mevoy  on  me."* 

IVom  Ebionitism,  however,  we  must  distinguish*  certain  ele- 
ments, possessing  some  affinity  with  Ebionitism,  but  involving  a 
grossly  material  view  of  Christianity,  since  they  adhered  to  the 
sensuous  envelope  of  the  letter,  and  failed  of  penetrating  to  its 
q>irit ;  that  materialist  element  of  the  religious  spirit,,  in  affinity 
with  the  Jewish  position,  which  betrayed  itself,  for  example,  in 
the  anthropo-morphism  and  anthropo-pathism  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning God ;  in  the  low  worldly  views  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
founded  by  Christ  on  earth ;  in  Chiliasm.  A  tendency  of  this 
kind  might  easily  take  its  rise  also  in  paganism,  since  it  found  a 
ready  point  of  union  in  the  sensuous  element  of  spiritual  culture 
generally  ;  and  this  would,  of  itself,  stand  forth  prominently  as 
the  first  stage  of  evolution,  until  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
like  the  leaven,  had  more  fully  penetrated  the  entire  mode  of 

1  Matth.  t.  xvi.  c.  13. 

2  Tlurruvmp  fiiif  iirl  rdv  'Iijoovv,  ii»^pwtriKWT%f>o»  di  iriVTtvmv. 

8  Otrivcf  trap*  6\iyovt  Mwapriv  imrKrrgvKaaur  cdrr^v  ixirap^ivov  ytytinjal^ai. 

This  theory,  fn  the  germ,  is  to  be  foond  in  Clement  of  Aleiandria :  02  fiiv  voWoi 
vlk  ActfiU  l\lrta6»  fit  iXtyov,  6\tyoi  9k  vl6v  iylytmvicov  rov  ^eov.   Strom.  1.  vi.  f.  680. 

*  The  neglect  of  this  distinction,  and  the  too  indiscriminate  application  of  the  term 
Ebionitism,  have,  in  recent  times,  given  occasion  to  many  arbitrary  historical  combina- 
tions and  hypotheses. 
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thinking.  Although  we  find  among  Jewish  tendencies  the  first 
traoes  of  an  intennixture  of  the  theocratic  principles  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  hence  the  transference  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament priesthood  into  the  Christian  Chnrch,^  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  corruption  of  the  great  Christian  principle,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  the  church  con- 
stitution, is  to  be  traced  ultimately  and  eyery  where  to  such  a 
sonrce.  We  see  the  opposite  case  to  this  in  the  Roman  Church, 
where  the  derelopment  of  the  Christian  life,  which  proceeded  in 
the  first  place  from  a  Pauline,  Gentile  Christian  principle,'  could 
afterwards,  through  that  outward  and  formal  notion  of  the  Church 
which  found  its  point  of  attachment  in  the  political  element  of 
the  Boman  spirit,  make  open  room  for  the  reaction  of  the  Jewish 
element  that  had  been  ranquished  by  Paul. 

This  new  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  principles  con- 
tributed to  call  forth  the  reaction  of  that  opposite  tendency  of 
mind,  already  described  as  to  its  great  features  in  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  the  present  section, — ^we  mean  the  Gnostic  ten- 
dency,— ^which  at  length  must  bring  about  a  total  separation  of 
Christianity  from  its  organic  connection  with  Judaism.  But 
Gnosticism  is  one  link  of  a  greater  series  of  phenomena  peculiar 
to  this  period,  originating  in  the  yast  interchange  among  nations 
which  this  age  witnessed,  the  contact  of  the  East  with  the  West, 
and  the  intermingling  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  spirit, — such 
a  series  of  erents  as  occurs  in  history  only  at  rare  intervals. 

We  see  how  Christianity  announces  itself  to  the  East  and  the 
West  as  a  new  power  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  how  oriental 
and  occidental  minds  are  attracted  by  it,  and  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  both  are  formed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  ;  a 
proof  of  the  great  energy  with  which  it  begins  to  operate  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  A  transient, 
though  stupendous  phenomenon  indeed,  but  premonitory  of  the 
enduring  influence  which  Christianity  was  to  produce  in  more 
distant  ftiture  times.^  This  series  of  phenomena  we  now  propose 
more  distinctly  to  consider. 

1  Od  this  ground  we  find  asserted  already  (in  Testament,  iy,  of  Judas,  c.  21),  Hilde- 
Vraad's  prineiple  of  the  subordination  of  the  kingdom  to  the  priesthood :  *Qs  virtpix^i 
o^pmif&t  T^  y^y  oOrtn  vwtpix^*^  ^«ov  Uparila  tqv  itrl  y^t  /3a<riXc£a«. 

S  See  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  origin  of  the  Roman  Church  in  my  Apostol.  Zeit- 
alter,  Bd.  i.  8.  38ft  if.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  once  more  in  another  connection. 
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SECTS  WHICH  ORIGINATBD  IN  THE  BLENDING   OP  CHRISTIANITY  WITH  ANOIBNT 
ORIENTAL  VIEWS. 

The  list  of  these  commences  with  the  great  family  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  in  which  this  intermingling  of  the  old  oriental 
spirit  with  Christianity  made  its  eariiest  appearance.  We  shall 
speak  first  therefore  of  the 

GNOSTIC  SECTS. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  QN  THE  ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THESE  SECTS,  ON  THEIR 
COMMON  CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  THE  SPECIFIC  DIFFERENCES,  CONSTITUTING 
THE  GROUNDS  OF  THEIR  SUBDIVISION. 

To  appreciate  rightly  the  historical  importance  of  this  great 
phenomenon,  we  must  contemplate  it  from  seyeral  different  points 
of  view.  We  perceive  in  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  reaction  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit,  mling  supreme  in  the  life  and  making  itself  felt 
in  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  old  world,  against  the 
Christian  principle  by  which  it  was  oyerthrown,  against  the  recog- 
nition  of  one  religions  faith  whereby  all  the  distinctions  hitherto 
subsisting  among  men  in  relation  to  the  higher  life  were  to  be 
abolished,  and  all  united  together  in  one  higher  fellowship  of  life. 
As  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  culture  had  at  first  spumed 
this  faith  with  contempt,  and  set  itself  in  hostile  opposition  to  it, 
so  afterwards,  when  Christianity  had  found  its  way  among  the 
educated  men  and  seekers  after  wisdom,  the  same  principle  was 
attracted  itself  on  many  sides  by  Christianity,  and  sought  to 
incorporate  itself  with  it.  To  such  a  tendency  the  very  name 
employed  to  designate  this  phenomenon,  the  Gnosis,  refers,  which 
denotes  the  religion  of  knowledge  and  of  one  who  knows,  as  op- 
posed to  the  faith  of  the  multitude  (iriart^  r&v  iroKK&v.)  We 
have  seen^  how  already  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews  such  a  phi- 
losophic system  of  religion  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Flatonism,  which  would  exalt  itself  above,  or  set  itself  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  religious  faith.  Such  a  tendency  now  found 
its  way  into  Christianity.  But  in  the  present  ca^e,  Orientalism 
was  added  to  Hellenism, — ^the  Oriental  Theosophy  to  the  Platonic 

1  See  tbe  account  of  the  Alexandrian  theology-  in  the  general  Introduction. 
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philosophy.  A0  on  the  practical  side,  in  church  life,  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  priesthood  and  laity  had  insinuated  itself  into 
the  deyelopment  of  Christianity,  so  here  we  perceive  a  similar 
reaction  of  the  anti-christian  principle  on  the  theoretic  side.  As 
we  find  there  the  antithesis  between  priesthood  and  laity,  so  here 
we  find  the  antithesis  between  knowers  and  believers, — a  hierar- 
chy of  another  kind.  Beside  that  practical  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  class,  the  other  distinction  established 
itself,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  theoretical  domain — ^the  distinc- 
tion between  the  privileged  natures,  the  men  of  intellect,  whose 
vocation  it  was  to  know,  the  irvevfuxrcfcoZ,  and  the  rude  mass  of  the 
^pv^ucoij  who  could  not  rise  above  blind  and  implicit  faith.  We 
may  observe  uniformly,  that  all  reactions  against  the  Christian 
principle  are  first  called  forth  by  occasion  of  some  defective  or 
discoloured  view  of  that  principle,  and  are  directed  against  this : 
and  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  that  it  was  so  in  the  present  instance. 
If  grater  prominence  had  been  given  in  the  Church  to  the  genuine 
Pauline  conception  of  faith,  this  reaction,  originating  in  an  over 
valuation  of  knowledge,  (that  which  Paul  himself  designated  by 
the  phrase  ao^lav  OrreZi;),  might  have  arisen  indeed  ;  yet  the  ele- 
vation of  mind  which  is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  faith  as  thus 
understood,  would  not  have  been  so  easily  overlooked.  But  this 
conception  had  now  become  generally  very  much  obscured ;  and 
instead  of  it  there  was  to  be  found  only  the  notion  of  faith,  in  the 
sense  of  trust  on  outward  authority,  which  by  itself  alone  could 
not  obtain  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  but  must  have  added  to  it 
besides  good  works  actuated  by  love.  Such  a  faith  might  with 
good  reason  be  characterized  as  a  subordinate  position  of  the 
Christian  life,  something  which  was  more  truly  Jewish  than  Chris- 
tian ;  and  this  furnished  Gnosticism  with  a  plausible  reason  for  its 
depreeiation  of  faith.^    Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  faith,  taken 

1  The  Ute  Dr  Mobler  made  Onosticism  a  precareor  of  Proteetantiam,  and  in  endea- 
TouHng  to  caiTj  ont  bis  position,  made  use  of  many  arguments  partially  grounded  in 
tratb.  Among  tbeso  balf  troths  belongs  the  following :  that  Gnosticism,  so  fur  as  Its 
polemical  attitode.to  the  dominant  church  is  concerned,  did  ondoubtedly  agree  with 
ProtcstantianL  Bat  there  waa  this  difference — ^that  the  opposition  in  the  two  tenden- 
cies sprang  out  of  an  altogether  different  positive  principle.  In  Gnosticism  it  originated 
in  a  purely  theoretical  principle,  a  conception  of  the  Gnosis  which  was  foreign  from  the 
ground-position  of  Christianity ;— in  Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sprang  out  o^ 
the  Pauline  conception  of  faith,  once  more  restored  and  reinstated  in  its  rights.  Mar- 
cion  alone  constitutes  an  exception,  and  he  may  with  more  propriety  be  styled  a  prrcur- 
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according  to  that  outward  view  of  it,  often  placed  itself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  striving  after  knowledge ;  holding  fast  on  eyery 
thing  as  positive,  as  given  from  without^  aa  an  aggregate  of  sepa- 
rate positive  doctrines  and  precepts.  But  in  Christianity,  while 
faith  was  the  starting  point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principle  of  com- 
pletion for  all  that  is  purely  human ;  so  the  craving  after  knowledge 
in  religion  was,  without  overstepping  the  limit-s  of  a  strict  confor- 
mity to  nature,  also  to  find  its  satisfaction.  It  was  necessary, 
when  Christianity  entered  into  the  spiritual  life,  that  out  of  it 
should  grow  the  craving  to  arrive  at  some  clear  consciousness  of 
the  connection  between  the  truths  communicated  by  revelation, 
and  the  already  existing  mental  possessions  of  mankind — as  also 
of  the  internal  harmony  existing  within  the  sphere  of  Christian 
truth  itself  as  an  organic  whole.  But  wherever  such  a  craving, 
instead  of  being  met  and  satisfied,  must  be  violently  suppressed, 
the  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Gnosis  found  in  this  some  groond 
of  justification.  An  exclusively  theoretical  tendency  opposed 
itself  to  an  exclusively  practical  one,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
latter  tended  to  introduce  the  former.^ 

The  nature  of  Gnosticism,  as  a  reaction  of  the  antique  prin- 
ciple in  religion  against  the  Christian,  stands  closely  connected 
with  another  point.  The  opposition  both  between  an  esoteric 
sacerdotal  doctrine  and  an  exoteric  religion  of  the  people,  and 
between  a  philosophic  religion  and  a  mythical,  popular  faith,  has 
its  necessary  ground  in  the  fact,  that  antiquity  was  destitute  of 
any  independent  means,  adapted  alike  to  all  the  stages  of  homan 
culture,  for  satisfying  the  religious  want.  Such  a  means  was 
supplied  for  all  in  the  faith  in  great  historical  facts,  on  which  the 
religious  consciousness  of  all  men  alike  was  to  depend.  The 
emancipation  of  religion,  as  well  from  all  dependence  on  the  ele- 

sor  of  Protestantism.  Thus  iit  the  basis  of  this  whole  theory  of  Mobler  lies  the  tmtb, 
that  Onostioism,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  reaction  a^nst  the  Jewish  element  that  had  be- 
come mixed  in  with  Christianity,  was  a  precursor  of  Protestantism ;  to  which,  however, 
it  must  be  added,  that  as  this  reaction  in  Gnosticism  proceeded  from  a  different  principle, 
so  it  was  carried  to  an  extreme  which  led  to  error  of  another  kind.  Maroion  oonstilum 
an  exception  in  the  first  respect,  not  in  the  last.  But  as  a  Jewish  element  mixed  in 
with  Christianity  is  perceived  in  Catholicism,  when  considered  from  tlie  Protestant  point 
of  view,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Gnostic  elements  might  be  naturally  expected  to  manifiwt 
themseWes  in  Protestantism,  as  viewed  from  the  Catholic  position. 

1  Thus  Origen  told  his  friend  Anibrosius  he  had  been  conducted  to  a  false  Quosis: 
'Airopm  T«»  TTpivfitvoin-tov  tA  «:pi/TTOva,  fAti  tfttpwv  r^y  aXoyov  teal  IdimriKiiv  wiotm*. 
Orig.  T.  V.  in  Joann.  ^  1. 1.  i.  p.  172,  ed.  Lommatzsch. 
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ments  of  the  world,  of  which  emancipation  we  have  spoken  in  the 
history  of  worship,  as  from  dependence  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  which  knew  not  God  in  Ms  unadom^  was  thereby  seonred. 
Now,  as  in  the  history  of  worship  we  observed  a  reaction  of  the 
earlier  principle,  which  would  fprce  back  religion  once  more  nnder 
the  yoke  of  the  elements  of  the  world  ;  so  in  the  Gnosis  we  ob- 
serve  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  whereby  religion  was  to  forfeit  on 
another  side  the  freedom  achieyed  for  it  by  Christ,  and  to  be  ma4e 
again  dependent  on  haman  speculation.  Christianity  gave  a  sim< 
pie,  muTersally  comprehensible  word  for  the  solution  of  all  the 
enigmas  which  had  occupied  all  thinking  minds  ;^— a  practical 
answer  to  all  the  questions,  with  the  answering  of  which  specula^ 
tion  had  busied  itself  in  yain.  It  disposed  the  heart  to  a  tone  of 
feeling,  by  virtne  of  which,  doubts  which  could  not  be  resolved  or 
got  rid  of  by  the  efforts  of  speculative  reason,  were  to  be  practi- 
cally vanquished.  But  Gnosticism  would  make  the  system  of  reli- 
gion depend  once  more  on  a  speculative  solution  of  all  these  qnesr 
tions ;  would  in  this  manner  first  lay  for  it  a  firm  foundation  and 
provide  for  the  correct  understanding  of  it,  so  that  men  were  in 
this  way  first  to  learn  to  comprehend  Christianity,  first  to  attain 
that  true  firmness  of  conviction,  which  no  longer  depended  on  any 
external  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  speculative  element  in  these  systems, 
we  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  product  of  reason  divorced  firom 
history,  and  resolving  to  draw  the  whole  out  of  its  own  depths. 
As  we  noticed  in  the  general  Introduction,  men  had  turned  back 
again  from  the  rationalist  principle,  with  which  the  bloom  and 
vigour  of  the  ancient  history  ended,  into  which  Greek  and  Boman 
culture  finally  resolved  itself,  and  had  begun  to  search  a^r  the 
vestiges  of  the  revelation  of  divine  things  in  history,  The  empty 
void  into  which  a  mere  negative  philosophy  merges,  had  taught 
the  human  spirit,  craving  after  the  real  by  virtue  of  an  instinc- 
tive necessity,  to  seek  again  after  a  more  positive  philosophy. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  this  way,  the  efforts  of  a  revived  Platonism 
to  explore  and  compare  together  the  theologumena  of  ancient 
peoples,  had  arisen.  The  example  of  a  Plutarch  has  shown  us 
how  this  tendency,  proceeding  out  of  Platonism  itself,  led  to  the 
fountains  of  the  ancient  East.  Platonism  aimed  to  incorporate 
itself,  it  is  true,  with  every  thing  else ;  as  this  indeed  resulted 
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from  the  peculiar  eharacter  of  the  Grecian  mind  ;  but  itself  pro- 
cured an  entrance  thereby  for  the  Orieital  spirit,  and  the  latter 
now  reyolted  against  all  dominion  of  the  Orecian  spirit.  It  was  for 
subjecting  the  Ghreeian  element  to  its  own  sway,  and  in  its  lofty 
flights  soared  far  beyond  the^  limits  within  which  the  Platonic 
philosophy  had  caused  reason,  confined  wholly  within  itself,  to 
remain  contented.  The  profound  Flotinus  felt  himself  called  up- 
on afterwards  to  restore  the  original  Flatonism,  as  he  beliered  it 
should  be  systematically  understood,  to  it^  purity  and  indepen- 
dence. He  must  seek  to  release  the  Orecian  spirit  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Oriental ;  must  stand  forth  as  the  defender  of  the 
old  Hellenic  philosophy  against  the  haughtiness  and  pride  of  the 
Oriental  spirit,  as  he  saw  it  exhibited  in  the  Gnostics.^ 

Accordingly  we  may  trace,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  different 
elements,  although  not  blended  together  after  the  same  manner 
in  all, — elements  of  Platonic  philosophy,  of  Jewish  theology,  and 
of  old  Oriental  theosophy ;  and  a  more  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  different  religious  systems  of  interior  Asia  might  perhaps 
furnish  many  new  particulars,  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of 
these  systems ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  great  caution  should  doubt- 
less be  employed,  lest,  frt>m  an  agreement  which  might  spring 
from  an  inner  ground,  from  the  same  essential  tendencies  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  result  in  like  phenomena  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  conclusion  should  be  directly  drawn  that  there  had 
been  some  inter-communication  from  without.  This  Gnosis  ar- 
rayed itself  against  Judaism,  as  a  religion  too  material,  too 
earthly,  too  confined,  too  little  theosophic  ; — for  how  deroid  of 
spirituality,  how  bald,  how  diminutire  and  empty  must  Judaism 
hare  appeared,  indeed,  to  men  of  this  intellectual  bent,  compared 
with  the  old,  colossal  religious  systems  of  Asia ;  although,  to  him 
who  understands  the  great  purpose  which  religion  is  designed  to 
answer  in  behalf  of  mankind,  this  same  comparison  which  led 
them  to  despise  Judaism,  first  discloses  its  full  worth  in  relation' 
to  the  religious  deyelopment  of  humanity.  Those  ancient  religions 
seemed,  in  their  enigmatical  shapes,  where  man  is  inclined  to  look 
for  lofty  wisdom  much  more  than  in  what  is  simple,  to  promise 
them  far  greater  insight  into  the  qtiestions  which  excited  their 
inquiries. 

1  See  Eiinead.  ii.  I.  ix. 
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Among  the  old  Oriental  systems  of  religion,  Farsism,  or  the 
doetrines  of  Zoroaster,  had  particularly,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
course of  nations  through  many  ages,  and  the  power  of  the  Dual- 
istic  element,  which  found  a  point  of  sympathy  and  union  in  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  minds  of  this  period,  acquired  great  credit 
and  influence, — of  which  the  Gnostic  systems  are  themselres  an 
eridence.  Yet  this  doctrine  appears  here  not  to  haye  been  seized 
in  a  way  suited  to  the  original  spirit  of  Farsism ;  for  this  was  a 
practical  spirit.  According  to  Farsism,  the  creation  of  the  good 
principle  uniformly  comes  first ;  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
are  eyerywhere  at  work  in  the  world  ; — Ahriman  is  but  the  dis- 
turbing and  destructiye  principle.  While  the  rotary  of  this 
system  exercises  an  active  and  formative  influence  on  nature, 
governs  and  directs  its  wild  energies,  and  sets  limits  to  destruc- 
tion, he  acts  as  a  warrior  in  the  service  of  Ormuzd  for  the  over- 
throw of  Ahriman.  But  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  though  not  in 
all  alike,  this  practical  element,  this  love  of  nature,  retreats  far- 
ther into  the  back-ground.  Another  spirit  has  here  pervaded 
and  remodelled  this  scheme.  The  power  of  the  ungodly  principle 
in  the  world  appears  greater ;  and  hence  arises  the  tendency  to 
represent  the  spirit  in  affinity  with  God  as  abstaining  from  na- 
ture, which  is  alien  from  it,  rather  than  as  exerting  upon  it  a 
shaping  and  formative  influence.  We  recognise  in  the  Gnostic 
systems,  considered  on  this  side,  rather  the  spirit  of  Brahmanism, 
and  especially  of  Buddhaism, — ^that  longing  of  the  soul  for  re- 
lease from  the  bonds  of  matter,  (the  world  of  Sansara,)  of  nature ; 
— ^for  reunion  with  the  primal  spirit,  irom  whom  all  life  has 
flowed ;  that  striving  after  eAtire  estrangement  from  human  pas- 
sions, and  from  all  sublunary  things,  which  strove  to  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  finite  existence.  Though  there  is  no  need  of  look- 
ing after  causes  in  the  shape  of  external  influences,  to  account 
for  such  a  direction  of  minds,  which  might  easily  take  this  pecu- 
liar tone  from  inward  causes  without  any  impulse  whatever  from 
without ;  and  although  even  such  external  influences  themselves 
could  not  well  be  comprehended  in  their  significancy  without  that 
point  of  union  in  the  inner  development  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  has  just  been  referred  to,  yet  we  have  reason,  notwith- 
standing, to  suppose  an  influence  also  of  tendencies  and  ideas 
originating  in  those  remote  countries  of  the  East.     New  investi- 
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gatioQS  and  discoveries  have  pointed  out  the  wi^y  throagh  which 
Baddhaism  might  spread  its  influence,  even  to  districto  within 
the  con^pass  of  the  Boman  empire. 

Although  the  Gnostic  systems  contain  elements  which  had  becQ 
derived  from  various  ancient  systems  of  religion,  yet  they  will 
never  admit  of  being  explained  as  resulting  simply  from  the  mix- 
ture or  combination  of  such  elements ; — ^it  is  a  living  principle 
peculiar  io  themselves,  which  animates  most  of  these  combina- 
tions.   In  the  first  pUoe,  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced, 
stamped  them  with  an  altogether  peculiar  character ;  for  we  may 
often  observe  that,  in  times  of  great  excitement,  certain  tenden- 
cies are  imparted  to  a  whole  series  of  intellectual  phenomentk  re- 
sulting from  such  times,  even  where  they  stand  in  no  outward 
contact  or  connection  with  one  another.    There  are  certain  ten- 
dencies and  ideas  which  exercise  a  wonderful  power  over  every- 
thing belonging  to  si^ch  periods.     At  the  present  time,  it  was  the 
power  of  the  Dualistic  principle,  which  harmonized  with  the  pre- 
vailing temper  of  the  age,  and  in  which  the  latter  saw  itself 
reflected.^    The  ground-tone  in  many  of  the  more  serious  minds 
of  this  period,  was  a  consciousness  of  the  power  of  evil,  a  feeliAg 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  things,  aspiration 
after  something  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth,  the  felt  necessity 
of  some  new  and  higher  order  of  things.    This  fundamental  tone 
also  pervades  the  Gnostic  systems ;  but  upon  this  feeling  Chris- 
tianity exerted  an  altogether  peculiar  influence  without  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gnostic  systems  would  have  come  to  an  en- 
tirely different  result.    It  was  the  idea  constituting  the  peculiar 
essence  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  redemptiant  which  modified 
this  frindamental  tone  of  those  systems;   although  they  were 
capable  of  seizing  this  idea  only  on  a  single  side,  and  not  in  its 
whole  compass  and  with  all  the  consequences  resulting  from  it. 
When,  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  the  amazing  impression  is  de- 
scribed which  the  appearance  of  Christ  produced  in  the  kiqgdom 
of  the  Demiurge,  as  revealing  a  new  and  mighty  principle  which 
had  entered  the  precincts  of  this  lower  world,  this  was  but  a  re- 
flex image  of  the  poweriul  impression  which  the  contemplation  of 

1  Just  as  the  progressive ^oTement  in  our  own  time  eifables  us  to  explain  the  pow«r 
which  the  Pantheistio  principle  has  acquired,  so  theprogressiTe  movemeiit  in  the  period 
of  which  we  are  apeaking»  explains  the  power  of  the  Dualistic  principle, 
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the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  his  deeply  working  inflnence  on  humanity, 
had  left  on  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  these  systems.  It  is 
erident  hov  all  earlier  institutions  seemed  to  them,  in  comparison 
with  Christianity,  as  nothing ;  how  the  latter  appeared  to  them 
as  the  commencement  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  life  of  the 
race«  The  ideas  of  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed  harmony  of 
the  universe  ;  of  the  conducting  of  a  fallen  creation  back  to  its 
original  source  ;  of  the  reunion  of  the  earth  with  heaven  ;  of  the 
revelation  of  a  higher,  godlike  life  in  humanity,  a  life  transcend- 
ing the  limits  of  mere  human  nature  ;  of  a  new  process  of  de- 
velopment which  had  entered  into  the  whole  earthly  system  of 
the  world — these  and  such  were  the  ideas  which,  from  this  time 
onward,  formed  the  central  point  of  these  systems.  The  peculiar 
and  distinguishing  aim  of  these  Gnostics  is,  to  grasp  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  and  the  creation  proceeding  from  him,  in  their 
comiection  with  the  whole  evolution  of  the  universe.  In  that 
theogomc  and  eomnogomc  process  of  theirs,  in  which  they  go 
back  Uy  the  original  ground  of  all  existence,  everything  is  referred 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  appearance. 
What  the  Apostle  Paul  says  respecting  the  connection  of  the  re- 
demption frith  the  creation,  they  made  the  central  point  of  a 
speculative  system,  and  endeavoured  to  understand  speculatively. 
As  it  respects  the  particular  class  to  which  their  speculations 
belong,  these  Gnostics  are  Oriental  Theosophists ; — men  with 
whom,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  the  Oriental  element  had  far 
the  preponderance  over  the  Grecian*  They  differed  radically 
from  the  thinkers  of  the  West  They  moved  rather  amidst  in- 
imUoiM  and  eymhola  than  coneeptiana.  Where  the  Western 
thinker  would  have  framed  to  himself  an  abstract  conception, 
there  stood  before  the  soul  of  the  Gnostic  a  Iwing  appearance^  a 
living  personaUijf  in  vivid  intuition.  ,The  conception  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  thing  without  life.  In  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic 
everything  became  hypostatized,  which  to  the  Western  thinker 
existed  only  as  a  conception.  The  image,  and  what  the  image 
represented,  were,  in  the  Gnostic's  mode  of  representation,  often 
confounded  together  ;  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  dirided  from 
the  other.  Hurried  along,  in  spite  of  himself,  from  intuition  to 
intuition,  from  image  to  image,  by  the  ideas  floating  before  or 
filling  his  mind,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  evolve  these  ideas  and 
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place  them  in  the  clear  light  of  conscioasness.  Bat  if  we  take 
pains  to  sift  out  the  fundamental  thoughts  lying  undeveloped  in 
their  symbols,  and  to  unfold  them  clearly  to  our  conscionsnessy. 
we  shall  see,  gleaming  through  the  surface,  many  ideas,  which, 
though  not  understood  by  their  contemporaries,  were  destined,  in 
far  later  ages,  to  be  seized  upon  once  more,  and  to  be  more  fully 
carried  out  by  a  science  regenerated  through  the  influence  of 
faith.^  Intuition,  anticipating  the  lapse  of  ages,  here  grasped 
in  an  immediate  way  what,  the  process  of  logical  analysis  was  to 
master  only  after  long  and  various  wanderings  beyond  and  short 
of  the  truth. 

The  questions  about  which  they  especially  busied  themselves 
were  these :  how  to  explain  the  transition  from  the  infinite  to 
the  finite  ? — ^how  to  conceive  the  beginning  of  the  creation  ? — how 
to  conceive  of  God  as  the  author  of  a  material  world,  so  alien 
from  his  own  essence  ? — whence,  if  God  is  perfect,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  world  1 — whence  the  destructive  powers  in  nature  \ 
— whence  is  moral  evil,  if  a  Holy  God  is  man*s  creator  ? — whence 
the  great  diversity  of  natures  existing  among  men  themselves, 
varying  from  minds  which  may  properly  be  called  godlike,  to 
those  which  appear  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to  blind  passions, 
and  without  the  vestige  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  1 

Here  Christianity  separated  entirely  what  belongs  to  the  pro- 
vince of  religion  from  what  belongs  to  speculation  and  to  a  merely 
speculative  interest.  And  just  by  so  doing,  Christianity  pre- 
served religion  from  the  danger  of  confounding  things  divine  with 
the  things  of  this  world, — ^tbe  intuition  of  God  with  that  of  na- 
ture. It  directed  the  eye  of  the  mind  beyond  that  whole  series 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  where,  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  one  thing  ever  evolves  itself  out  of  another,  to  that  al- 
mighty creative  Word  of  God,  by  which  the  worlds  were  framed  ; 
S9  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear,  Heb.  xi.  3.  The  creation  was  here  apprehended,  as  an 
incomprehensible  fact,  by  the  upward  gaze  of  faith,  which  rose 
above  the  position  of  the  understanding,  the  faculty  which  would 


1  We  mean,  e,g^  the  ideas  Ijing  at  the  root  of  the  aysteniB  of  those  Onoctics  who  at- 
tacht^  tUemselvea  to  Judaiam,  respeoting  the  connectiou  of  the  Old  with  the  Nev  Tes- 
tament; respecting  the  relation  of  the  prophetic  element  in  the  Old  Testament  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  respecting  inspiration,  and  the  organic  connection  in  history  generally. 
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deriye  all  things  from  <Mie  another,  which  would  explain  every- 
thing, and  hence  denies  all  immediate  truth.  This  one  practi- 
cally important  truth  the  Church  was  for  holding  fast  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  from  nothing ; — taking  her  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  ancient  viewy  which  would  condition  God's  act  of 
creation  by  a  preyiously  existing  matter ;  and  which,  in  ah  an- 
thropopathic  manner,  conceiyed  of  Him,  not  as  the  free  self-suffi- 
cient Author  of  all  existence,  bat  as  the  fashioner  of  a  material 
already  extant.  The  Onosia  would  not  acknowledge  any  such 
limits  to  speculation.  It  would  explain,  clear  up  to  the  mental 
rision,  how  God  is  the  source  and  ground  of  all  existence.  It 
was  thus  obliged  to  place  in  the  essence  of  God  himself  a  process 
of  deyelopment,  through  which  God  is  the  ground  and  source  of 
all  existence.  From  overlooking  the  negative  sense  of  the  doe- 
trine  concerning  the  creation  from  nothing,  it  was  led  to  oppose 
against  it  the  old  principle, ''  Nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing." 
It  substituted  in  place  of  this  doctrine,  the  intuitive  idea  of  an 
eflux  of  all  existence  out  of  the  supreme  being  of  the  Deity. 
This  idea  of  an  emanation  admits  of  being  presented  under  a 
great  yariety  of  images ;  under  the  symbol  of  an  eyolution  of 
numbers  out  of  an  original  unity ;  of  an  eradiation  of  light  from 
an  original  light ;  of  a  development  of  spiritual  powers  or  ideas, 
acquiring  self-subsistence ;  of  an  expression  in  a  series  of  syl- 
lables and  tones,  dying  away  gradually  to  an  echo. 

The  idea  of  such  an  emanation  answers  to  an  obscure  presenti* 
ment, — deeply  seated  in  the  human  soul,— of  the  poritive  element 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  negative  definition  of  the  creation  from 
nothing ;  and  in  this  presentiment  it  found  a  foot-hold  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  occasion  for  a  host  of  speculations,  by  which 
men  would  easily  be  led  ftirther  astray  from,  and  in  effect  would 
entirely  lose  sight  of,  the  practically  important  ends  of  religious 
faith. 

According  to  this  view,  God  was  represented  as  the  self-in- 
dndedy  incomprehensible,  and  original  source  of  all  perfection.^ 
From  this  incomprehensible  essence  of  God  to  finite  things,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  an  immediate  transition.     Self-limita- 

l  The  UnfiUbonable  Abyss  {fiv^<n)f  according  to  Valentine,  exalted  above  all  possi- 
biHty  of  designation,— of  whom,  properly  speaking,  notbing  can  be  predicated ;— the  ixa- 
Tomofnamt  of  Basilides,  the  Atf  of  Philo. 
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Hon  is  the  starting  point,  whence  a  communication  of  life  on  the 
part  of  God — ^the  first  passing  into  manifestation  of  the  hidden 
Deity — begins ;  and  from  this  proceeds  all  further  self-dereloping 
manifestation  of  the  divine  essence.^  Now,  from  this  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  life  are,  in  the  first  place,  eyolyed  the  manifi^ld 
powers  or  attributes  dwelling  in  the  divine  essence,  which,  until 
that  first  self-affirmation,  were  all  hidden  in  the  abyss  oi  that 
essence ;  each  of  which  attributes  presents,  on  one  particnlar 
side,  the  whole  divine  essence,  and  to  each  of  which,  in  this  view, 
are  applied  the  appropriate  titles  of  God.^  These  divine  powers, 
evolving  themselves  to  self-snbsistent  being,  are  hence  the  germs 
and  principles  of  all  further  evolution  of  life.  The  life  contained 
in  them  developes  and  individualizes  itself  more  and  more  ;  and 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  successive  grades  of  this  evolution  of  life 
are  ever  sinking  lower,  the  spirits  ever  becoming  feebbr  the 
further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  in  the  series.  Here, 
we  must  admit,  the  Gnosis,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  incom> 
pfehensible,  falls  continually  into  anthropopathism,  and  without 
being  aware  of  it,  transfers  to  the  eternal  the  relations  of  time. 

But  supposing  the  origin  of  a  purely  spiritual  world  in  affinity 
with  God  might  thus  admit  of  being  explained,  that  the  evolution 
of  different  grades  of  perfection  in  the  spiritual  world  might  thus  be 
made  clear  to  the  imagination ; — yet  how  explain,  by  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  the  starting  into  existence  of  the  sensible  world; 
how  account  for  the  origin  of  evil  ?  Even  with  regard  to  this  last 
mentioned  problem,  the  rock  on  which  speculation  has  so  often 
split,  injuring  in  no  slight  measure  the  attribute  of  God^s  holi- 
ness, and  the  freedom  of  rational  accountable  beings,  the  Gnosis 
was  for  giving  speculation  an  unbounded  range.  If  God  has  be- 
stowed on  man  a  free  will,  and  if  this  free  will  is  the  cause  of 
evil — said  the  Gnostics — its  cause  reverts  back  to  Ood  khn" 
self.     They  would  not  allow  of  any  distinction  between  permis- 

}  A  'rpwTTi  NraraXfiifric  iavrovy  the  irpSn-ov  icaTaXfrrrov  tov  J^cov,  hypoBUtically  re- 
presented in  a  v«v«  or  \6yo9, 

2  Hence  the  different  meanings  given  by  the  Gnostics  to  the  word  ali»»t  which,  be> 
sides  its  primitive  signification,  eternity ^  is  nsed  by  them  to  denote  sometimes  the  Eter- 
nal, as  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Essence,  sometimes  those  original 
divine  powers  above  described,  sometimes  the  whole  emanation- world  =  <irXf(^w|ia,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  ^empora/ world.  In  the  last  mentioned  sense  it  is  era- 
ployed  by  Heracleon.    Orig.  t.  xiii.  in  Joann.  c.  11. 
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sion  and  causality  on  the  part  of  6od.^  We  see,  in  fact,  how  it  is, 
that  if  speculation  is  not  content  to  acknowledge  eyil  as  a  fact, 
as  the  act  of  the  creaturely  will  forsaking  its  natural  dependence 
on  God,  and  to  be  explained  from  no  other  cause  or  quarter ;  if 
speculation  must  easplain  evil  or  its  origin ;  then  it  must  be  driven 
either  to  yiolate  God's  holiness  and  deprive  the  opposition  be- 
tween good  and  evil  of  its  objective  significancy,  thus  undermining 
the  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil  as  to  their  essence,  by  tracing 
back  the  causality  of  the  latter  to  God,  which  doctrine  does  in- 
deed lie  involved  in  Pantheism  ;-*  or  else  it  will  limit  God's 
almighty  power,  by  supposing  an  absolute  evil,  an  independent 
l^round  of  it  beyond  the  divine  controul;  which  is  done  by 
Dualism.  Yet  Dualism  is  driven,  notwithstanding,  to  the  very 
thing  which  it  chiefly  labours  to  avoid.  The  idea  of  evil,  which 
it  would  firmly  maintain,  it  must  really  sap  at  the  root,  inasmuch 
as  it  imputes  it  to  an  outward  cause,  and  makes  of  it  a  self-sub- 
sistent  nature,  working  with  necessity ;  and  thus  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  involve  itself  in  the  contradiction  of  supposing  an 
independent  existence  out  of  God  ;  therefore,  since  absolute  inde- 
pendence (aseity)  can  be  predicated  only  of  God,  a  God  who  is 
not  Gad,  not  good.  In' avoiding  the  first  of  these  rocks,  the 
Gnostics  foundered  on  the  last. 

They  deemed  it  necessary  to  unite  with  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion that  of  Dualism,  and  sought  to  explain  by  the  commixture 
of  two  hostile  kingdoms,  by  the  products  of  two  opposite  prin- 
ciples, the  origin  of  a  world  not  answering  to  the  divine  idea, 
with  all  the  defects  cleaving  to  it,  all  the  evils  it  contains.  And 
this  hypothesis  opened  a  wide  field  for  their  speculations  and 
their  fanciful  images.  At  this  point  were  evolved  two  difierent 
modes  of  contemplation,  which  still,  however,  in  these  times 
of  religious  and  philosophical  eclecticism,  do  not  stand  so  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  often  come  in  contact  and  commingle 
at  various  intermediate  points  ; — and  in  the  end  they  are  found 
to  be  baaed  on  the  same  fundamental  idea,  though  conceived  on 
the  one  side  under  a  more  speculative,  on  the  other,  under  a 
more  mythical  form.  In  one  of  these  general  schemes,  the  ele- 
ment of  Grecian  speculation,  in  the  other,  that  of  Oriental  iu- 

I  TiJ  fifi  KtdXvoir,  aiTioif  toTTiy,  tlieir  usual  motto  in  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
<"iiirrlj. 
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tuition,  chiefly  predominates ;  and  hence  these  different  modes 
gire  rise  to  the  distinction  of  an  Alea^andrian  and  of  a  Syricen 
Gnosis  (which  latter  was  particularly  modified  by  the  influence  of 
Farsism) — ^in  so  far  as  these  two  forms  of  Gnosis  may  be  opposed 
to  each  other  ih  abstracto,  without  any  reference  to  the  cases 
where,  in  the  yaried  phenomena  of  these  times,  they  are  found  to 
intermingle.     In  the  former^  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  SKti 
predominates.     This  is  the  dead,  the  unsubstantial — ^the  boun- 
dary that  limits  from  without  the  evolution  of  life  in  that  step- 
wise progression  whereby  the  perfect  is  ever  evolving  itself  into 
the  less  perfect.     This  vKr),  again,  is  represented  under  various 
images — as  the   darkness   that  exists  along   with  the  light  ; 
as  the  void  {xhtofia  xevov)  in  opposition  to  the  fulness  of  the 
divine  life ;  as  the  shadow  that  accompanies  the  light ;  as  the 
chaos,  the  stagnant,  dark  water.  -  This  matter,  dead  in  itself, 
possesses  by  its  own  nature  no  active  power,  no  nisus.     As  life 
of  every  sort  is  foreign  to  it,  itself  makes  no  encroachment  on  the 
divine.     But  since  the  divine  evolutions  of  life  (the  essences 
developing  themselves  out  of  the  progressive  emanation)  become 
feebler  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the  first  link  in  the 
series ;  since  their  connection  with  the  first  becomes  more  loose 
at  each  successive  step,  hence,  out  of  the  last  step  of  the  evolution 
proceeds  an  imperfect,  defective  product,  which   cannot  retain 
its  connection  with  the  divine  chain  of  life,  and  sinks  from  the 
world  of  ^ons  down  into  the  chaos ;— or — which  is  the  same 
notion  somewhat, differently  expressed — adropfirom  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  life  spills  over  into  the  bordering  void,^      Now 
first,  the  dead  matter,  by  commixture  with  the  living,  which  it 
wanted,  receives  animation.     But  at  the  same  time  also,  the  di- 
vine living  particle  becomes   corrupted  by  mingling  with  the 
chaotic  mass.     Existence  becomes  multiform  ;  there  springs  up 
a  subordinate,  defective  life.     The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  new 
world ;  a  creation  starts  into  being  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
world  of  emanation.      But  since  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chaotic  principle  of  matter  has  acquired  a  sort  of  life,  hence  there 
arises  a  pure  active  opposition  to  the  godlike— a  barely  negatiye, 
blind,  ungodly  nature-power,  which  obstinately  resists  all  plastic 
influence  of  the  divine  element :  hence,  as  products  of  the  spirit 

1  According  to  the  schemes  of  the  Ophites  and  of  Bardesanes. 
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of  the  SKfff  (of  the  trvevfia  vTuxov^  Satan,  malignant  spirits, 
wicked  men,  in  all  of  whom  no  reasonable,  no  moral  principle,  no 
principle  of  a  rational  will,  bnt  blind  passions  only  hare  the  ascen- 
dancy. There  is  the  same  conflict  here  as  in  the  scheme  of  Pla- 
tonism,  between  the  soul  under  the  guidance  of  divine  reason,  the 
vov<iy  and  the  soul  blindly  resisting  reason,^ — between  the  irpovoia 
and  the  aya7«i7,  the  divine  principle  and  the  natural. 

As  Manoism  contradicts  what  eyery  man  should  know  imme- 
diately— ^the  laws  and  facts  of  his  moral  consciousness  ;  so  Dual- 
ism contradicts  the  essence  of  reason  which  demands  unity. 
Monoism^  shrinking  from  itself,  leads  to  Dualism  ;  and  Dualism, 
springing  from  the  desire  to  comprehend  everything,  is  forced  by 
its  very  striving  after  this,  through  the  constraint  of  reason,  which 
demands  unity,  to  refer  back  the  duality  to  a  prior  unity,  and 
resolve  it  into  this  latter.  Thus  was  the  Gnosis  forced  out  of  its 
Dualism,  and  obliged,  to  affirm  the  same  which  the  Cabbala  and 
New  Platonism  taught ;  namely,  that  matter  is  nothing  ehe  than 
the  necessary  bounded  between  being  and  not  being,  which  can  be 
conceived  as  having  a  subsistence  for  itself  only  by  abstraction' — 
as  the  opposite  to  existence,  which,  in  case  of  an  evolution  of  life 
from  God,  must  arise  as  its  necessary  limitation.^  In  some  such 
way,  this  Dualism  could  resolve  itself  into  an  absolute  Monoism, 
and  so  into  Pantheism. 

The  other  scheme  accommodated  itself  more  to  the  Parsic  doc- 
trine concerning  Ahriman  and  his  kingdom  ; — a  doctrine  which  it 
would  be  natural,  especially  for  those  Gnostic  sects  wliich  originate 
ed  in  Syria,  to  appropriate  to  themselves.  This  theory  assumed  the 
existence  of  an  ac^v^,  turbulent  kingdom  of  evil,  or  of  darkness, 
which,  by  its  encroachments  on  the  kingdom  of  light,  brought 
about  a  commixture  of  the  light  with  the  darkness,  of  the  god- 
like with  the  ungodlike.     Different  as  these  two  modes  of  con- 

1  See  Plato  le^.  lib.  x.  p.  87-91,  t.  ix. ;  ed.  Bipout.     Plutarch.  Quaest  Platonicffi, 
qu.  iv. 
S  As  it  were  tba  outer  shell  of  existence,  nr^Vp. 

9  By  a  \6yo9  p6^o%,  aroording  to  the  New  Platonists. 

4  Thus  the  Gnostics  in  IrensBos,  Lib.  ii.  c.  4,  are  careful  to  defend  themselves  against 
tlie  charge  of  Dualism:  Continere  omnia  patrem  omnium,  et  extra  Pleroma  esse  nihil ; 
et  id,  quod  extra  et  quod  iutus,  dicere  eos  secundum  agnitiooem  ct  ignorantiam,  scd  uoii 
seciiDdttm  localem  distantiarD.  The  lower  creation  was  comprehcKdcd  in  the  Plcvoiua, 
▼elui  in  Ivniea  maculam. 
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templation  may  appear  in  description,  yet  we  may  recognize  in 
them  both  the  same  fundamental  iiea.  In  all  cases  where  the 
latter  mode  of  contemplation  becomes  somewhat  mere  speculative, 
it  passes  into  the  former ;  as  will  be  seen  in  Maaicheism,  which, 
more  than  any  other  Gnostic  system,  wears  the  stamp  of  tlie 
Farsic  religion ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  former  mode  of  c<m- 
ception  assumes  a  more  poetic  dress,  Btrires  to  present  itself  more 
yiridly  to  the  imagination,  it  passes  imperceptibly  into  the  lat- 
ter ;^  and  this  it  might  do  sometimes  with  the  distinct  conscious^ 
ness,  that  the  whole  was  but  a  symbolical  dress,  whereby  abstract 
conceptions  were  to  be  rendered  more  rivid  to  the  imagination. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  kind  in  the  profound  thinker,  Ploti- 
nus,  who  wa^  yery  far  from  being  inclined  to  substitute  a  conflict 
of  principles  beginning  at  a  certain  point,  in  the  place  of  a  de^ 
yelopment  going  on  with  imminent  necessity,  from  first  to  last, 
eyen  to  the  extreme  bounds  of  all  existence. 

£yen  among  the  Flatonists  there  were  those  who  supposed, 
that  along  with  an  unorganized,  inert  matter,  the  substance  of 
the  corporeal  world,  there  existed  from  the  beginning  a  blind^ 
lawless  motive  power,  an  ungodlikc  soul,  as  its  original  moying 
and  actiye  principle.  As  the  inorganic  substance  was  organized 
into  a  corporeal  world  by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Deity,  so  by 
the  same  power,  law  and  reason  were  communicated  to  that  tur- 
bulent, irrational  soul.  Thus  the  chaos  of  the  v\r)  was  trans^- 
formed  into  an  organized  world,  and  that  blind  soul  into  a 
rational  principle — a  mundane  soul,  animating  the  uniyerse.  As 
from  the  latter  of  these  proceeds  all  rational,  spiritual  life  in 
humanity  ;  so  from  the  former  proceeds  all  that  is  irrational,  all 
that  is  under  the  blind  sway  of  passion  and  appetite — all  malignant 
spirits  are  its  progeny.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  idea  of  this  -^^up^ 
aXo709,  brooding  over  chaos,  would  coincide  with  the  idea  of  a 
Satan  originally  presiding  oyer  the  kingdom  of  darkness.* 


1  As,  for  example,  when  Plotinos  represents  maUer  as  being  seized  witli  a  longing 
ailep  light  or  the  soul,  and  describes  how  it  darkens  the  light  in  attempting  to  embrace 
it.  Plotin  in  Enneas.  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  14:  'TXi;  vapoua-a  irpovairiX,  koL  olov  iiwx^ft, 
Kal  ilf  Td  ttrta  TrapeX^iiif  i^iXei,  Tfjv  ^i  aXXa/t*»^ii;  koI  to  iku^ev  tpw^  ta-Korwirt  rpf 

2  Sec  Plutarch,  dc  ttnimm  Prorroftt.  v  Timaeo,  particularly  c.  0.  Opera  ed  Hutten.  I, 
xiii.  pnpTP  20(?. 
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1q  the  system  of  the  Sabseans,  or  disciples  of  John,^  which  was 
allied,  beyond  doubt,  by  deriratioii,  with  the  Syrian  Onosisj 
there  does  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  been  an  independent  kingdom 
of  darkness,  with  its  own  powers  ;  but  this  has  no  influence  on 
the  higher  kingdom  of  light.  The  thought  conceived  by  one  of 
the  genii  belonging  to  the  Wbrld  of  light,  of  separating  himself 
from  the  great  primal  Fountain,  for  whose  glory  all  creatures 
should  exists  and  of  establishing  a  separate  and  independent 
world  in  chaos — ^was  the  original  cause  of  the  intermingling  of 
the  two  kingdoms — the  beginning  of  the  yisible  world,  which  is 
founded  on  territory  won  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  from 
chaos  ;  and  which  now  the  powers  of  darkness,  impatient  of  any 
encroachment  on  their  proyince,  seek  either  to  wrest  away  and 
bring  into  their  own  possession  or  else  to  destroy.  When  the 
genius  who  belobgs  to  the  third  grade  in  the  erolution  of  life, 
when  Ahatur  reflects  himself  on  the  dark  water  of  chaos,  there 
springs  up  from  his  image  an  imperfect  genius,  formed  out  of  the 
mixtare  of  this  light-nature  with  the  substance  of  darkness, 
and  destined  to  a  gradual  transfiguration.  This  is  Fetakil,  the 
world-builder,  from  whose  awkwardness  results  all  the  imperfec- 
tions of  this  world.'  Also  in  the  system  of  the  Syrian  Barde- 
sanesy  matter  is  represented  as  being  the  genitor  of  Satan. 

Thus  it  is  evident  enough  here,  how  the  modes  of  conception 
peculiar  to  the  Syrian  and  to  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  pass,  on 
this  side,  over  into  each  other.     It  might  also  admit  of  a  qhes- 

1  This  sect  of  the  SahaBans  (fiamrurral  (Vom  9Sx),  Nazareaos,  Mandeaus  (acoord- 

ing  to  Norberg,  from  :^ti  fia^itral  or  yvmaritcol),  eTideotly  took  its  origin  from  those 

diseiplea  of  John  the  Baptist,  who,  contnuy  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  their  master, 
adopted,  after  his  martyrdom,  a  course  hostile  to  Christianity.  We  find  traces  of  tliem, 
mixed  np  with  fabulous  matter,  in  the  Clementines  and  in  the  Recognitiones  dementis, 
peitiaps  also  in  the  ^fnpofiairrivTaU  and  yaXtXalotv  of  Hegisippos ;  see  F.  Walch.  de 
Sabeeis  comment  Soo.  Beg.  Oott.  t.  iv.  Part,  philol.  From  this  sprang  op  afterwards  a 
sect,  whose  system,  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  an  older  eastern  theosophy,  has  an 
important  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Gnosis.  A  critical  examination  of  their 
moat  important  nligioos  book,  pablished  by  Norberg,  the  Liber  Adami,  may  furnish 
modi  additional  information  on  this  subject.  See  a  review  of  this  work  by  Ocsenius,  in 
the  Janaischen  Literatur-Zeitung,  J.  1817,  No.  48-dl,  and  (Kleukers)  review  in  the 
Or»ttingsQhen  Anzeigen. 

2  The.  idea  here  may  be  compared  wholly  with  the  Ophitic  idea  of  the  Ophiomorphnf* 
( M»  below),  although  the  latter,  in  tbe  Ophitic  system,  appears  possessed  of  a  malij^nant 
nature ;  and  yet  the  Ophitic  system,  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  speculntivr  idrns.  is  in  vn y 
many  ref^pects  n^^srly  rclatM  to  tho  Alexandrian  system  of  Valrnrinu 
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tion,  perhaps,  whether  ^e  can  properly  speak  of  a  Gnosis  origi- 
ginally  Alexandrian;  whether  Syria  is  not  the  common  home 
of  everything  thing  that  goes  under  this  name, — ^whence  it  waa 
merely  transplanted  to  Alexandria,  in  which  latter  place  it  re- 
ceiyed  a  pecoliar  stamp  from  the  Hellenic,  Flatonizing  tendency 
which  there  prevailed.  At  Alexandria,  such  a  Gnosis  could  easily 
find  many  points  on  which  to  attach  itself,  in  a  certain  Jewish, 
ideal  philosophy  of  religion  already  existing  there  ;  but  in  this, 
however,  the  Platonic  and  Westeni  element,  which  confined' itself 
more  strictly  to  the  pure  ideal  position,  and  did  not  directly 
hypostatize  the  idea  into  intuitions,  too  strongly  predominated  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  resulting,  without  the  influence  of  the 
pure  Orientalism  from  Syria,  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Gnosis. 

It  might  be  thought,  that  this  two-fold  theory  would  have  re* 
suited  in  a  corresponding  difference  of  practical  spirit.  As  the 
Syrian  theory  supposed  an  active  kingdom  of  evil,  which  was 
one  and  the  same  with  the  kingdom^  matter,  we  might  conclude 
from  this,  that  it  made  the  renunciation  of  this  hated  matter  and 
its  hostile  productions,  the  great  point  in  its  system  of  morals. 
Since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  considered 
matter  in  the  light  of  an  unorganised  substance,  and  the  diirine 
as  the  forming  principle  of  matter,  we  might  suppose  that  it 
would  adopt  no  such  negative  theory  of  morals,  but  be  inclined 
rather  to  make  the  active  melioratix>n  of  the  world,  by  the  power 
of  the  divine  element,  the  principle  of  its  moral  system.  This 
conjecture  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable,  by  comparing 
several  of  the  Alexandrian  with  the  Syrian  systems. 

But  we  must  see,  as  we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  matter, 
that  the  difference  of  practical  tendencies  is  not  so  much  grounded 
in  the  difference  of  these  principles,  as  it  is  true  that  a  different 
shaping  and  application  is  given  to  the  principles  themselves, 
by  virtue  of  the  diversity  of  intellectual  bents ;  and  that  all  the 
principles  derived  from  other  quarters  receive,  through  the  general, 
intellectual  bent  which  appropriates  them  to  itself  and  the  pecu- 
liar spiritual  temperament  of  this  period,  an  application  which 
needed  not  necessarily  to  flow  from  them,  by  themselves  consi- 
dered. We  have  seen,^  indeed,  how  Dualism,  in  its  prinutive 
form  among  the  Persians,  by  no  means  carried  along  with  it  the 

1  Sec  above,. p.  05. 
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tendency  to  an  ascetic,  inactiye  renunciation  of  the  world ;  but 
how  an  actiTe  life,  and  the  exercise  of  a  plastic  influence  on  the 
ontward  world,  in  the  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of  light,  developed 
itself  therefrom*  And  yet  the  same  principle  received,  through 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  mind  in  this  period,  another 
application.  But  in  Platonism,  two  points  of  view  were  proposed, 
and  its  practical  influence  was  conditioned  by  the  predominance  of 
the  one  or  the  other.  On  the  one  side,  Platonism  represented  the 
soul  as  the  plastic  power  in  the  world ;  it  made  the  ideas  actual* 
ize  themselves  in  becoming,  stamp  themselves  in  the  Skrj .  The 
self-manifestation  of  these  ideas,  striving  to  overpower  the  SX17, 
should  press  forward  to  meet  their  kindred  spirit,  in  its  contem- 
plation of  the  world  in  all  its  asi>ects, — ^in  all  appearances  of  the 
beautiful  and  good.  Through  the  symbols — ^though  inadequate 
to  the  original  type — of  the  ideal  harmony  of  the  universe  in  the 
sensible  world,  the  recollection  of  the  original  Former  himself  was 
to  be  called  up  in  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  higher  world, 
and  the  craving  after  this  awakened  within  it ;  by  means  of 
this  contemplation,  the  soul  was  to  become  gradually  winged. 
But  on  the  other  side,  Platonism  taught  that  there  was  a  resis- 
tance of  the  CKr)  against  these  ideas,  which  was  not  to  be  entirely 
vanquished;  it  presented  to  consciousness  that  opposition  be- 
tween the  idea  and  the  manifestation,  which  could  never  be 
overcome.  According  to  this  view,  evil  is,  in  this  world,  a  neces- 
sary antithesis  to  good.  This  is  inseparable  from  the  relatipn  of 
the  idea  to  the  vkt) ;  and  hence  it  is  only  by  contemplation,  rising 
to  the  spiritual  world  of  ideas,  that  one  can  soar  above  this  oppo- 
sition, which  must  always  necessarily  continue  to  exist  in  this 
lower  region.  At  all  events,  it  was  from  this  position  that  the 
aristocratic  principle  of  the  ancient  world,  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore spoken,  took  that  direction,  by  virtue  of  which  the  contem- 
plative life  was  exalted  far  above  the  practical ;  as  in  like  man- 
ner, this  defect — though  more  or  less  tempered,  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  or  less  reaction  of  the  Christian  principle — cleaves  to 
the  Gnostic  systems  generally.  Now  in  proportion  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  sides  of  the  Platonic  theory  predominated, 
there  came  to  be  united  with  Platonism,  either  a  more  practical 
esthetico-artistic,  or  an  ascetic,  contemplative  tendency.  ^Pla- 
tonism contains  within  it,  considered  on  that  first  side,  the  genuine 
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principle  for  the  construction  of  the  system  of  ethics ;  but  in 
order  to  the  actualization  of  what  lies  within  it,  it  is  requisite, 
thai  the  other  side  should  retreat  into  the  back-ground«  This 
Dualism  must  be  practically  annulled ;  a  means  must  be  giyen 
of  reconciling  the  opposition  between  the  idea  and  the  manifes- 
tation, and  this  could  be  mediated  only  by  the  fact  of  a  redemp- 
tion of  mankind.  Thus  Platonism  points  away  to  Christianity, 
through  which  alone  the  ethical  problems  grounded  in  the  Plato- 
nic ideas  could  be  actually  realized. 

Now  the  spiritual  tone  of  this  period,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  those  Gnostic  systems,  out  of  which  sprung  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  the  predominant  Oriental  principle  of  utter 
estrangement  from  the  world  and  from  all  human  affections,  tended 
to  gire  prominence  to  one  of  those  sides  and  to  repress  the  other ; 
and  the  same  thing,  indeed,  is  manifested  in  the  ethics  peculiar 
to  the  later  Platonism  generally,  if  we  except  Plotinus.  One  of 
these  Gnostics,  Marcion,  united,  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gkrf,  a  tendency  in  other  respects  altogether  foreign 
from  Platonism. 

The  most  essential  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems,  and 
the  one  which  is  best  suited  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of  their 
distribution,  is  that  whi^h  arises  from  their  different  degrees 
of  diyergence,  in  respect  to  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Gnostic  yiew  of  the  uniyerse,  from  the  purely  Christian 
yiew.  It  is  the-  Dualistic  element  earned  out ;— by  virtue  of 
which  those  oppositions, — which  Christianity  exhibits  as  con- 
flicting with  the  original  unity  in  creation,  as  haying  first  origi- 
nated in  the  fall  of  the  creature,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  the  re- 
demption,— ^these  oppositions  are  considered  as  original,  grounded 
in  the  very  principles  of  existence ; — hence,  also,  as  being  of  such 
a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  redemption  itself; 
— the  oppositions  between  a  temporal,  earthly,  and  a  higher,  invi- 
sible order  of  things ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and 
the  divine.  This  opposition,  so  apprehended,  must  be  extended 
moreover  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  creation,  to  nature, 
and  history.  Where  this  opposition  generally  was  seized  in  its 
most  sharp  and  decided  form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than 
an  absolute  opposition  also  between  Christianity  and  the  creation 
— between  nature  and  history.     Christianity  must  make  its  ap- 
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pearance  as  an  altogether  sudden  thing,  as  a  fragment  disconnected 
from  everything  else,  as  something  coming  in  wholly  without 
expectation.  According  to  this  view,  no  gradual  deyelopment  of 
the  Theocracy,  as  an  organically  connected  whole,  could  be  admit- 
ted. The  connection,  also,  most  be  broken  between  Christianity 
and  Jndaism.  And  all  this  becomes  concentrated  in  the  form  of 
relation  in  which  the  Demiurge  was  conceived  to  stand  to  the 
Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the  world  of  w^ons.  Everything  de- 
pends, then,  on  the  circumstance,  whether  an  absolute  opposition 
was  made  to  exist  here,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some  sort  of 
mediation.  It  is  manifest,  how  deeply  this  difference  must  affect 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  province  of  morals  and  religion. 

In  the  following  respect,  all  these  Gnostics'  agree ;  they  all 
held,  as  we  remarked  above,  to  a  world  consisting  of  the  pure 
emanation  of  life  from  God,  a  creation  evolved  directly  out  of  the 
divine  essence,^  far  ei^alted  above  the  outward  creation  produced 
by  God's  plastic  power,  and  conditioned  by  a  pre-existing  matter. 
They  agree  moreover  in  tJda,  that  they  did  not  admit  the  Father 
of  that  higher  world  of  emanation,  to  be  the  immediate  author  of 
this  lower  world,  but  maintained  that  the  lower  creation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  World-former  (STf/uovfyyosi),  a  being  of  a  kindred 
nature  with  the  universe  formed  and  governed  by  him,  and  far 
inferior  to  that  higher  system  and  the  Father  of  it.  But  here 
arose  a  difference  among  them ;  for  while  they  all  maintained  the 
fact  of  such  a  subordination,  they  did  not  agree  in  their  concep- 
tions as  to  the  particular  mode  of  its  existence.  Some,  taking 
their  departure  from  ideas  which  had  long  prevailed  among  cer- 
tain Jews  of  Alexandria  (as  appears  from  comparing  the  Alex- 
andrian version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  Philo),  supposed 
that  the  Supreme  God  created  and  governed  the  world  by  minis- 
terinig  spirits,  by  the  angels.  At  the  head  of  these  angels  stood 
one,  who  had  the  direction  and  control  of  all ;  hence  called  the 
opificer  and  governor  of  the  world.  This  Demiurge  they  com- 
pared with  the  plastic,  animating,  mundane  spirit  of  Plato  and 
the  Platonicians,^  which,  too,  according  to  the  Timseus  of  Plato, 
strives  to  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Reason,  in  that  which 
is  becoming  and  temporal.     This  angel  is  a  representative  of  the 

Tbe  itvTtptn  ^tdvt  the  ^f^«  ytvfirov. 
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Supreme  God  on  this  lower  stage  of  existence.  He  acts,  not 
independently,  but  merely  according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him 
by  the  Supreme  Ood ;  just  as  the  plastic,  mundane  sonl  of  the 
Platonists  creates  all  things  after  the  pattern  of  the  ideas  com- 
municated by  the  Supreme  Season  (yovs;^).  But  these  ideas 
transcend  the  powers  of  his  own  limited  nature  ;  he  cannot  under* 
stand  them  ;  he  is  merely  their  unconscious  organ ;  and  hence  is 
unable  himself  to  comprehend  the  whole  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
work  which  he  performs.  As  an  organ  under  the  guidance  of  a 
higher  inspiration,  he  reveals  what  exceeds  his  own  power  of  conr- 
ception.  And  here  also  they  fall  in  with  the  current  ideas  of  the 
Jews,  in  supposing  that  the  Supreme  God  had  reyealed  himself  to 
their  Fathers  through  the  angels,  who  served  as  ministers  of  his 
will.  From  them  proceeded  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses.  In 
the  following  respect,  also,  they  considered  the  Demiurge  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  Supreme  God ; — as  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  are  portioned  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  other  angels, 
so  the  Jewish  i>eople,  considered  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
are  committed  to  the  especial  care  of  die  Demiurge,  as  his  repre- 
sentative.' He  revealed  also  among  them,  in  their  religious  polity, 
as  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  those  higher  ideas,  which  himself 
conld  not  understand  in  their  true  significancy.  The  Old  Ttdta- 
mentj  like  the  whole  creation,  was  the  veiled  symbol  of  a  higher 
mundane  system,  the  veiled  type  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  however,  they  carefully 
distinguished,  after  the  example  of  the  Alexandrians,  between  the 
great  mass,  who  are  barely  a  representative  type  of  the  people  of 
God,  (the  Israelites  according  to  the  flesh,  the  ^lapatjX  aiaOvfri^j 
Karh  adpKay)  and  the  smaller  number,  who  became  really  conscious 
of  their  destination  as  the  people  of  God,  (the  sonl  of  this  mass, 
the  spiritual  men  of  Philo  ;  the  'laparfX,  irvevfuiriKO^,  voip-09  ;  the 
truly  consecrated  race,  living  in  the  contemplation  of  God  ;  the 
dvffp  op&v  TOP  deov ;  the  irvev^rucol,  yvoxmKoly  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  y^vxi^oi  iriariKoL)  The  latter,  with  their 
sensual  minds,  adhered  to  the  outward  form,  perceived  not  that 

1  The  6  ivTi  ^cMn',--an  antithesis  to  the  ytmnw,  the  d^t^t  yunrrot  ot  Plato,— Ihe 
irapAiiiyfia  of  the  Diyine  Reason  hypostatiscd. 

3  According  to  the  Alexandrine  version  of  Deuteron.  xxxii.  8,  0 :  "Ort  itt/ilpi^tv  o 
Ki^ftffTov  I^vf},  ivnicrtv  8pia  i^iwif  kutA  dpi^fidv  AyyiXmy  l^ioH,  Kal 
iytif^^n  titpU  Kvpiov  Xa^vavTOv'Iaicw/). 
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this  was  barely  a  symbol,  and  therefore  entered  not  into  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol.^  Thus  those  sensual-minded  Jews  knew 
not  the  angel  by  whom  God  revealed  himself  in  all  the  Theopha- 
nies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  knew  not  the  Demiurge  in  his  true 
relation  to  the  hidden.  Supreme  6od,  who  never  reveals  himself 
in  the  sensible  world.  Here,  too,  they  confounded  type  and  arche- 
type, symbol  and  idea.  They  rose  no  higlierthan  to  this  Demi- 
urge; they  held  him  for  the  Supreme  Ood  himself.  Those 
spiritual  men,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  perceived,  or  at  least  divined 
the  ideas  veiled  under  Judaism  ;  they  rose  above  the  Demiurge^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God  ;  they  are,  therefore,  pro- 
perly his  true  worshippers  (depaireurai.)  The  religion  of  the 
former  was  grounded  barely  on  a  faith  of  authority  ;  the  latter 
live  in  Hie  contemplation  of  divine  things.  The  former  needed 
to  be  schooled  and  discifliined  by  the  Demiurge — by  rewards, 
punishments,  and  threats ;  the  latter  need  no  such  means  of  dis- 
cipline ;  they  rise  by  the  buoyancy  of  their  own  minds  to  the 
Supreme  God,  who  is  only  a  fountain  of  blessedness  to  those  that 
are  fitted  for  communion  with  him  ;  they  love  him  for  his  own  sake.^ 

When  now  these  Jewish  theosophists  of  Alexandria  had  come 
over  to  Christianity,  a,nd  with  this  new  religion  had  united  their 
previous  ideas,  they  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 
pletely unveiled  by  Christianity,  and  the  highest  idea  of  the  whole 
creation  brought  clearly  to  light.  The  scope  and  end  of  the  whole 
creation,  and  of  all  human  development,  now  for  the  first  time 
became  clear.  As  far  as  the  Supreme  JLon^  who  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  is  exalted  above  the  angels  and  the  Demi- 
urge, so  far  does  Christianity  transcend  Judaism  and  the  whole 
earthly  creation.  The  Demiurge  himself  now  i>erceives  entering 
into  his  province  a  revelation  of  a  higher  system  of  things,  and 
serves  henceforth  as  its  self-conscions  organ. 

If  the  law  was  called  by  Jewish  theologians  a  law  dispensed  by 

1  Thus  in  the  epistle  atcribed  to  BarnahaSj  it  is  asserted  by  a  moderate  Gnostic,  who 
had  as  yet  by  no  means  attained  to  that  faiglier  Gnosis  wbieb  resulted  from  the  mixture 
«f  the  Aleundiian  idealism  with  Syrian  theoeophy,  that  the  Jews  had  altogether  misnn- 
derstood  the  ceremonial  law,  in  observing  it  outwardly,  instead  of  seeing  in  it  an  ollego* 
rical  representation  of  uniTersal  religion  and  moral  truths.  The  Gnosis  furnished  the 
key  which  first  nnloeked  this  its  true  meaning. 

9  See  above,  vol  i.  p.  70,  etc^  respecting  the  two  religious  positions  according  to 
Pfailo. 

9  NoO»  or  X^ov. 
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angels,  with  a  view  to  mark,  in  this  way,  its  divine,  as  opposed  to 
a  merely  human  origin — this  designation  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
employed  in  the  apostolic  letters,  for  the  pnrpose  of  clearly  set- 
ting forth  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, — of  exhibiting 
the  former  as  the  absolute  religion,  for  which  all  the  earlier  frag- 
mentary revelations  of  the  divine  councils  only  served  to  prepare 
the  way.  The  all-embracing  revelation  of  God  in  the  sun,  throngb 
whom  God  himself  enters  immediately  into  fellowship  with  the 
creature,  is  opposed  to  the  revelation  mediated  by  the  instnunen- 
tality  of  individual  angels — ^individual  godlike  powers.  By  the 
manifestation  of  the  comprehending  whole,  every  thing  partial  is 
rendered  superfluous.^  The  inventions  of  the  Gnostics,  in  which 
the  whole  matter  is  spun  out  into  a  mythical  form,  turn  on  this 
profound  idea. 

In  what  the  Gnostics  who  adopt  this  point  of  view  say  abont 
the  relation  of  the  Demiurge,  of  his  creation,  of  his  previous  domi- 
nion, to  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity,  we  haye  a 
glimpse  of  ideas,  in  themselves  profound.  They  endeavoar  to 
express  how  the  whole  was,  at  least  in  idea,  in  the  germ,  implanted 
in  the  original  creation,  which  was  to  be  actually  realized  and  fbl- 
filled  only  by  Christianity ; — how  reason,  attaining  first  through 
Christianity  to  the  full  and  clear  consciousness  of  the  ideas  incor- 
porated in  and  stamped  upon  creation,  was  to  express  these  in  an 
actual  manifestation  ; — a  great  and  fruitful  thought,  which,  ob- 
scurely divined  by  the  Gnosis,  waited  to  receive  it«  clear  and 
discreet  exposition  from  a  future  science,  striking  root  in  Chris- 
tianity. The  Gnosis  bore  within  it  the  germ,  first  presented  as  a 
poetic  intuition,  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history. 

The  other  party  of  the  Gnostics  consisted  mainly  of  such  as, 
before  their  coming  over  to  Christianity,  had  not  been  followers  of 
the  Mosaic  religion,  but  had  already,  at  an  earlier  period,  framed 
to  themselves  an  Oriental  Gnosis,  opposed  as  well  to  Judaism  as 
to  all  popular  religions^  like  that  of  which  we  find  the  remains 
in  the  books  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  of  which  examples  may  still  be 
found  in  the  East,  among  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos.  They 
regarded  the  Demiurge  with  his  angels,  not  simply  like  the  for- 
mer class,  as  a  subordinate,  limited  being,  but  as  one  absolutely 
hostile  to  the  Supreme  God.     The  Demiurge  and  his  angels  are 

1  See  Heb.  ii.,  Ephes.  iii.  10,  and  the  words  of  Chri«t  to  Nathanael. 
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for  establishing  their  independence  within  their  limited  sphere. 
They  would  tolerate  no  foreign  dominion  within  their  province. 
Whateyer  higher  existence  has  descended  into  their  kingdom, 
they  seek  to  hold  imprisoned  there,  so  that  it  may  not  ascend 
again  abore  their  narrow  precincts.  Probably,  in  this  system, 
the  kingdom  of  the  world-forming  angels  coincided,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  kingdom  of  the  deceitful  star-spirits,  who  seek  to 
rob  man  of  his  freedom,  to  beguile  him  by  various  arts  of  decep- 
tion,— and  who  exercise  a  tyrannical  sway  over  the  things  of  this 
world.^  The  Demiurge  is  a  limited  and  limiting  being ;  proud, 
jealous,  revengeful ;  and  this  his  character  expresses  itself  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  proceeded  from  him. 

Believing  that  they  found  in  the  Old  Testament  so  many  qua- 
lities attributed  to  God  which  were  anthropopathic — ^so  much 
which  wafl  at  variance  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God  and  with 
moral  perfection,  it  would  indeed  have  been  natural  for  these 
Gnostics,  had  they  lived  in  a  different  spiritual  atmosphere,  to 
consider  all  this  as  the  result  of  human  error,  whereby  the  true 
idea  of  Ood  had  become  vitiated.  But  to  refer  this  to  a  subjec- 
tive cause,  and  explain  it  psychologically,  lay  altogether  remote 
from  their  habit  of  contemplation.  To  them  Judaism  no  less 
than  paganism  appeared,  as  opposed  to  Christianity,  something 
too  positively  real  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  explained  in 
any  such  way  as  this.  They  fancied  in  the  life  of  nations  they 
could  trace  the  influence  of  self-subsistent  spiritual  i)owers,  who 
controlled  the  general  consciousness.  What  St  Paul  says  Of  the 
principalities  and  powers,  {apxw  and  c^t/o-^itu?,)  they  referred 
to  these  agents.  As  in  paganism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the 
demons,  so  in  Judaism  they  saw  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge. 
And  so  while  they  acknowledged  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  be  true,  they  were  led  to  transfer  whatever  appeared  to 
them  defective  in  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
Demiurge  himsolf.  The  reflected  image  of  this  being  they  saw 
in  the  character  and  in  the  conceptions  of  the  people  devoted  to 
his  service.    Even  in  nature,  where  they  beheldt  he  dominion  of 

1  AeeoidiBf  ly,  in  the  tystem  of  these  Sabasans,  the  seven  star-spiiits  and  the  twelve 
star>tpiiits  of  the  Zodiac,  who  sprung  from  an  ixregular  connection  between  the  cheated 
Fetahil  and  the  spirit  of  darkness,  plajr  an  important  part  in  everything  that  is  had.  To 
their  deceptive  arts,  the  Sabfeans  traced  the  origin  of  those  detested  religions,  Judaism 
■nd  Chriatiaaity. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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an  iron  necessity,  governing  by  inyariable  laws  and  sparing  no- 
thing, they  belieyed  the  God  of  holy  lore,  revealed  through  Christ, 
was  not  to  be  found.  They  saw,  manifesting  itself  there,  a  plastic 
power,  indeed,  but  inadequate  to  master  its  material,  to  subdue 
the  destructive  agencies  which  resisted  it«  eflforts.  They  beheld 
the  old  chaos  once  more  breaking  loose  ;  the  wild  energy  of  the 
Skf),  revolting  without  control  against  the  dominion  which  the 
formative  Power  would  exercise  over  it, — casting  off  the  yoke 
imposed  on  it,  and  destroying  the  work  he  had  begun.  Thus  they 
recognised  here  a  powerful,  indeed,  but  not  all-powerful  Demi- 
urge, against  whose  supremacy  the  vKrf,  which  he  sought  to  sub- 
ject to  his  will,  was  ever  rebelling.  The  same  jealous  being, 
limited  in  his  power,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  whom  they  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  they  imagined  they  saw  in  nature.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  peculiar  views  lay  the  truth,  that  even  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Old  Testament,  religion  could  not  as  yet  be 
wholly  emancipated  from  the  principle  which  ruled  in  the  ancient 
world  ;  although  a  higher,  theistic  element  was  here  revealed  in 
opposition  to  that  principle.  This  could  be  .brought  about  only 
by  the  redeeming  power  of  the  gospel.  These  Gnostics  judged 
thus : — ^the  supreme  God,  the  God  of  holiness  and  love,  who  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  sensible  world,  has  revealed  himself 
in  this  earthly  creation  only  by  certain  divine  seeds  ef  life,  scat- 
tered among  men,  the  germination  of  which  the  Demiurge  strives 
to  check  and  suppress.  The  perfect  God  is,  at  most,  known  and 
worshipped  in  mysteries  alone  by  a  few  spiritual  men.  Now  this 
God,  through  his  highest  Moni  let  himself  down  at  once,  without 
any  foregoing  preparation,  to  this  inferior  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  upward  to  himself  those  higher  and  kindred  spiritual 
natures  which  are  here  held  in  bondage.  Christianity  finds  no- 
where in  the  whole  creation  a  point  of  entrance,  except  in  those 
theosophic  schools  where  a  higher  wisdom,  in  the  form  of  secret 
doctrines,  has  been  handed  down  firom  age  to  age. 

This  difference  between  the  Gnostic  systems  was  one  of  great 
importance,  both  in  a  theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  Gnostics  of  the  first  class,  who  looked  upon  the  Demiurge  as 
an  organ  of  the  supreme  God,  and  his  representative,  the  fashioner 
of  nature  according  to  his  ideas,  the  guiding  spring  of  the  histori- 
cal evolution  of  God^s  kingdom,  might,  consistently  with  their 
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peculiar  principles,  expect  to  find  the  manifestation  of  the  divine 
element  in  natnre  and  in  history.  They  were  not  necessarily 
driven  to  an  nnchristian  hatred  of  the  world.  They  conld  admit 
that  the  divine  element  might  be  revealed  even  in  earthly  rela- 
tions; that  everything  of  the  earth  was  capable  of  being  refined 
and  ennobled  by  its  influence.  They  conld,  therefore,  be  quite 
moderate  in  their  ascetic  notions,  as  we  find  the  case  actually  to 
have  been  with  regard  to  many  of  this  class ;  although  their  no- 
tion of  the  v\/r)  continually  tended  to  the  practically  mischievous 
result  of  tracing  evil  exclusively  to  the  world  of  sense ;  and  al- 
though their  over-valuation  of  a  contemplative  Gnosis  might 
easily  prove  unfavourable  to  the  spirit  of  active  charity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  other  kind  of  Gnosis,  which  represented  the  Creator 
of  the  world  as  a  nature  directly  opposed  to  the  supreme  God  and 
his  higher  system,  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  wildly  fanatical  and 
morose  hatred  of  the  world,  wholly  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  expressed  itself  in  two  ways  ;  among  the  nobler, 
and  more  sensible  class,  by  an  excessively  rigid  asceticism,  by  an 
anxious  concern  to  shun  all  contact  with  the  world — ^though  to 
fashion  and  mould  that  world  constitutes  a  part  of  the  Christian 
vocation.  The  morality,  in  this  case,  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
could  be  only  negative,  only  a  preparatory  step  of  purification  in 
order  to  the  contemplative  state.  But  the  same  eccentric  hatred 
of  the  world,  coupled  with  pride  and  arrogance,  might  also  lead 
to  wild  enthusiasm  and  a  bold  contempt  for  all  moral  obligations. 
The  principle  once  started  upon,  that  the  whole  of  this  world  is 
the  work  of  a  finite,  ungodlike  spirit ;  that  it  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  revelation  of  divine  things ;  that  the  loftier  natures  who 
belong  to  a  far  higher  world,  are  here  held  in  bondage ;  these 
Gnostics  easily  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  everything  external 
is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  inner  man, — ^nothing  of 
a  loftier  nature  can  there  be  expressed ;  the  outward  man  may 
indulge  in  every  lust,  provided  only  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
inner  man  is  not  thereby  disturbed  in  its  meditation.  The  most 
direct  way  of  showing  contempt  and  defiance  of  this  wretched, 
hostile  world  was,  not  to  allow  the  mind  to  be  affected  by  it  in 
any  situation.  Men  should  mortify  sense  by  braving  every  lust, 
and  still  preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind  unruffled.  "  We 
must  conquer  lust  by  indulgence, — said  these  bold  spirits — ^for  it 
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is  no  great  thing  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  lost  who  knows  no- 
thing about  it  by  experience.  The  greatness  lies  in  not  being 
overcome  by  it,  when  clasped  in  its  embrace/'^  Though  the  re- 
ports of  enemies  onght  not  be  used  without  great  eantion  and 
distrust,  and  we  should  never  forget  that  such  witikesses  were 
liable,  by  nnftiendly  inferences,  or  the  misconstntctiw  of  terms, 
to  impute  to  such  sects  a  great  deal  that  was  false  ;  yet  the  cha- 
racteristic maxims  quoted  from  their  own  lips,  and  the  coincident 
testimony  of  such  men  as  Iren»us  and  Epiphanius,  and  of  those 
still  more  unprejudiced  and  careful  inquirers^  the  Alexandrians, 
places  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doukt,  that  they  not  merely  ex- 
pressed, but  even  practised,  such  principles  of  conduct.  Besides, 
that  enemy  of  Christianity,  the  Neo-PIatonic  philosopher.  Por- 
phyry, corroborates  this  testimony  by  citing  from  the  month  of 
these  persons  maxims  of  a  similar  import.^  ''  A  little  standing 
pool,**  said  they,  *^  may  be  defiled,  when  some  impure  substance 
drops  into  it ;  not  so  the  ocean^  which,  conscious  of  its  own  im- 
mensity, admits  everything.  So  little  men  are  overcome  by  eat- 
ing ;  but  he  who  is  an  ocean  of  strength  (e^oucr/a,  probably  a  cant 
term  of  theirs,  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  St  Paul's  lan- 
guage, 1  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  vi.  12)  takes  everything  and  is  not  defiled." 
Not  only  in  the  history  of  Christian  sects  of  earlier  and  more 
recent  times,  but  also  among  the  sects  of  th^  Hindoos,  and' even 
among  the  rude  islanders  of  Australia,  instances  may  be  found  of 
such  tendencies  which  defied  all  moral  obligations — ^tendencies 
that  have  arisen  from  speculative  or  mystical  elements,  or  it  may 
be  from  some  subjective  caprice  setting  itself  in  opposition  to  all 
positive  law.  In  the  connection  of  the  present  period,  the  false 
striving  of  the  subjective  spirit  after  emancipation,  after  breaking 
loose  from  all  t^e  bonds,  holy  or  unholy,  whereby  the  world  had 
been  hitherto  kept  together,  is  quite  apparent.  And  this  aim 
and  tendency  might  seem  to  have  found  a  point  of  union  in  that 
unshackling  of  the  spirit,  so  radically  different  in  its  character, 
which  Christianity  brought  along  with  it. 

This  difference  shows  itself,  again,  in  the  views  entertained  of 
particular  moral  relations.  The  Gnostics  of  the  last-mentioned 
class  either  enjoined  the  life  of  celibacy,  or  expressed  their  ab- 

1  Clemens  Stromat.  lib.  ii.  f.  411. 

3  De  abstinentia  cam.  lib.  i.  ^  40,  et  seq. 
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horrenee  of  marriage  as  being  an  impure  and  profane  connection,, 
or  else — on  the  principle  that  whateret  pertained  to  sense  was 
indifferent,  and  that  men  needed  but.  to  defy  the  Demiurge  by 
despising  his  stringent  laws — ^they  justified  the  gratifying  of 
erery  lust.     Those  of  the  first  class,  on  the  contrary,  honoured 
marriage  as  a  holy  estate ;  and  on  this  subject  also,  found  in 
Christianity  the  complete  fulfilment  of  a  reyelation  introduced 
into  the  Demiurge*s  world,  as  the  type  of  a  higher  order  of  things ; 
and  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  inyariably  regarded  the  lower 
world  as  a  symbol  and  mirror  of  the  higher,  which  sought  to  trace 
the  manifestation  of  the  sa^e  supreme  law  in  various  gradations, 
at  different  stages  of  existence,  saw  in  the  relation  of  marriage, 
as  elsewhere,  the  type  of  a  higher  relation  pervading  every  stage 
and  degree  of  existence,  from  the  highest  link  of  the  chain  down- 
wards.    We  may  here  obsenre  in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  the 
first  attempt,  originating  in  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  under- 
stand in  a  scientific  way  the  true  significance  of  marriage,  in  its 
connection  with  the  laws  of  the  universe — a  point  which  the  mind 
of  Plato  was  striying  to  reach  in  the  Symposium ;  but  which 
could  not  be  truly  reached  and  adequately  presented  until  Chris- 
tianity had  led  men  to  recognise  the  unity  of  God*s  image  in  both 
the  sexes,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  common 
type  of  humanity  residing  in  that  unity. 

The  difference  between  these  two  tendencies  of  the  Gnostic 
prine^le  was  strongly  manifested,  again,  in  the  different  ways  of. 
contemplating  Christ's  person.  All  Gnostics,  it  is  true,  were  in 
a  sense  agreed  in  this  respect ;  that  as  they  distinguished  the 
God  of  heaven  ftom  the  God  of  nature,  and  hence,  too,  separated 
beyond  necessity  the  invisible  from  the  visible  world,  the  dirine 
from  the  human, — so  they  could  not  acknowledge  the  unity  of  the 
human  and  divine  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Tet  as  in 
the  first  of  these  cases  we  remarked  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  two  predominant  tendencies  of  the  Gnostic  systems, 
so  we  may  observe  an  important  difference,  too,  in  the  case  last 
mentioned.  We  find  here  an  essential  gradation  in  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ. 
Some  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ  as  real,  and  as  possessed  of 
a  certain  dignity  of  its  own  ;  yet,  as  they  made  two  gods  of  the 
one  God  of  heaven  and  of  nature,  and  represented  the  creator  of 
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the  latter  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  organ  of  the  former ;  so 

they  divided  the  one  Christ  into  two  christs — a  higher  and  a 
lower,  a  heayenly  and  an  earthly  christ — ^the  latter  serving 
merely  as  the  organ  of  the  former ;  and  this,  not  by  an  original 
and  inseparable  union  with  him,  bnt  in  such  sense  that  the  for- 
mer first  united  himself  with  the  latter  at  his  baptism  in  the 
Jordan.     But  the  other  species  of  Gnosis,  denying,  as  it  did,  all 
connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism,  and  all  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  6od  among  men ;  representing,  as 
it  did,  the  Ood  of  Christ  and  of  the  gospel  as  a  different  being 
from  the  Ood  of  nature  and  of  history,  must  necessarily  do  away 
the  connection  of  Christ's  appearance  with  nature  and  with  his- 
tory.    The  notion,  so  pleasing  to  the  fantastic  taste  of  the  East,^ 
and  which  had  long  obtained  currency  among  the  Jews,  that  a 
higher  spirit  has  the  faculty  of  representing  himself  to  the  outward 
eye  in  various  forms,  deceiving  the  senses,  though  in  themselves 
without  substance,  was  applied  to  Christ.    One  entire  and  impor- 
tant part  of  his  earthly  existence  and  of  his  personal  being  was 
criticized  away ;  his  whole  humanity  was  denied,  and  whatever 
appertained  to  Christ's  human  appearance  represented  as  a  mere 
deceptive  show,  a  mere  vieion.^   Tet  we  can  in  nowise  agree  with 
those  who  hold  that  Doeetism  was  only  one  form  in  which  a  decided 
tendency  to  idealism  and  rationalism  manifested  itself — a  form 
peculiarly  modified  by  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  age  ;  so  that 
«the  DocetcBj  had  they  lived  at  some  other  period,  would  have  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  the  historical  Christ  a  mere  ideal  one.     We 
should  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  proper  essence  of  the  heretical 
tendency  from  the  symptoms  through  which  it  expressed  itself. 
Doeetism  may  be  the  result  of  very  different  tendencies  of  mind 
— a  tendency  to  supranaturalism,  or  a  tendency  to  rationalism. 
There  might  be  united  with  it,  an  interest  at  bottom  to  give  all 
possible  prominence  to  this  supernatural  and  real  element  in 
Christ's  appearance.    Doeetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real, 
though  not  sensible  Christ ;  and  a  teal  impartation  of  Christ  to 
humanity.     Christ  gave  himself,  according  to  this  view,  to  huma- 

1  We  have  only  to  tliink  of  the  Hindoo  Moia,  aud  the  host  of  Indian  myths. 

*2  Just  as  Philo's  idea  of  the  Old  Ttstameut  thcoplianios  led  to  the  viei«s  entert«inrd 
hy  one  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  angelophanies,  noticed  in  Justin  M.  Dial.  c.  Tnrpli . 
Sec  vol.  i.  i>.  57, 
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nity,  as  a  source  of  divine  life.  He  presented  himself  sensibly  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  not  in  his  true,  divine  nature,  but  only  so  as  to 
be  perceived  by  them,  yet  without  coming  himself  into  any  con- 
tact with  matter,  in  an  unreal  veil  of  sense.  His  appearance  was 
something  truly  objective ;  but  the  sensible  form  in  which  this 
was  apparent  to  men  was  merely  subjective.  This  was  the  only 
possible  way  in  which  men,  under  the  dominion  of  sense,  could 
come  into  any  contact  with  a  nature  so  divine.  A  mode  of  appro* 
hension  turned  exclusively  in  the  direction  of  supranaturalism, 
might  lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  na- 
tural element  in  Christ.  But  under  this  form  of  Docetism  might 
be  lurking,  also,  a  tendency  which  would  have  resulted  in  an 
entire  evaporation  of  Christianity,  in  turning  the  life  of  Christ 
into  a  mere  symbol  of  a  spiritual  communication  from  God,  in 
substituting  the  idea  of  God's  redeeming  power  in  place  of  the 
historical  Bedeemer ;  in  a  word,  there  might  eventually  spring 
out  of  a  tendency  of  this  sort,  an  opposition  to  historical  Chris* 
iianity — and  that  this  did  actually  come  about,  will  be  shown 
hereafter  by  specific  examples. 

When  these  Gnostics,  with  their  system  ready  made,  looked 
into  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it  all  there,  since  they  were  only  on  the  search  for 
points  of  coincidence.  Trusting  to  the  inner  light  of  their  higher 
spiritual  nature,  which  was  to  make  all  things  clear  to  them,  they 
gave  themselves  but  little  concern  about  the  letter  of  the  religious 
records.  In  all  cases,  they  were  for  explaining  outward  things 
firom  within — that  is,  from  their  intuitions,  which  were  above  all 
doubt.  They  disdained  the  helps  necessary. to  unfold  the  spirit 
contained  under  the  cover  of  the  word ;  they  despised  the  laws  of 
thought  and  of  language,^  and  were  thus  exposed,  in  interpreting 
the  records  of  religion,  to  all  manner  of  delusion  ;  while  they  had 
power  also  to  charm  others,  as  ignorant  of  those  laws  as  they  were 
theoiselves,  within  the  circle  of  their  intuitions  and  symbolical 
representations.  Understanding,  for  instance,  the  term  ''  world/' 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  in  one  and  the  same 
sense,  neither  distinguishing  nor  separating  the  objective  from 
the  subjective  world,  they  could  easily  demonstrate  the  position, 

1  Origen.  in  Philocat.  c.  14,  shows  bow  much  the  Gnostics  were  strengthrnod  in  thi-ir 
nron  io  Ublicd  intt?rpTetMtion  by  Uic  iyvoia  rwv  \oyiKwv, 
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that  the  whole  earthly  creation  betrays  defects,  and  conld  not  have 
proceeded  from  the  Supreme  and  perfect  Gk>d.  The  parables,  for 
whose  simplicity  and  profound  practical  meaning  they  seem  to  hare 
been  endowed  with  no  sense,  were  specially  welcomed  by  ihem» 
because  in  these,  when  the  point  of  comparison  was  once  dropped, 
an  arbitrary  interpretation  had  the  fullest  scope.  The  centre- 
Tersy  excited,  howerer,  by  this  arbitrary  biblical  interpretation  <^f 
the  Ghiostics,  had  one  good  effect,  in  turning  the  attention  of  their 
opponents  to  the  necessity  of  a  sober,  grammatical  method  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  and  leading  them  to  establish  the  first 
hermeneutical  canons ;  as  may  be  seen  from  numerous  example» 
in  Irenseufr,  TertuUian,  Clement,  and  Origen. 

As  the  opinion  that  falsehood  was  allowable  and  might  eyen 
be  necessary  to  guide  the  multitude,  was  a  principle  inbred  into 
the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  old  world ;  and  as  the  justification  of 
falsehood,  therefore,  could  Hot  be  wholly  cut  off,  and  the  uncon- 
ditional obligation  of  truthfulness,  arising  from  the  fact  that  all 
are  alike  rational,  all  created  alike  in  the  image  of  God,  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  the  general  consciousness  of  mankind 
except  by  means  of  Christianity ;  so  it  was  ever  found  to  be  a 
consequence  of  the  reaction  of  that  old  aristocratic  spirit  with 
which  Gnosticism  was  connected,  that  the  principle,  Falseliood  is 
lawful  for^a  good  purpose,  once  more  slipped  in.  By  means  <^ 
the  opposition  which  the  Gnostics  set  up  between  'physical  and 
spiritual  men,  they  could  defend  the  practice  of  descending  from 
one  of  these  positions  to  the  other,  and  of  saying  what  was  false 
to  men  of  the  lower  stage,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
ceiye  the  pure  truth.  This  principle  influenced  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  were  the  inyentors  of  the 
exegetical  theory  of  aceommodation.  Many  among  them  asserted 
that  Christ  and  the  apostles  expressed  themseWes  difibrently, 
according  to  the  different  standing  of  those  whom  they  addressed. 
They  accommodated  themselyes  to  these  different  positions ;  to 
the  natural  men,  (the  '^rv^twot,)  those  who  stood  on  the  ground 
of  blind  unconscious  faith — ^faith  on  outward  authority  and  on 
miracles,  (those  who  were  tied  down  to  Jewish  prejudices,)  they 
spoke  only  of  a  Demiurge,  for  in  truth  the  limited  capacities  of 
these  men  were  unfitted  for  anything  higher.  The  higher  truths 
from  the  world  of  JEons,  and  relating  to  that  world,  they  had 
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commtmicalecl  to  none  bat  a  small  circle  of  the  initiated,  who  by 
yirtae  of  their  higher,  spiritual  nature,  {'nvevfutriKoQ  were  capa- 
ble of  understanding  such  truths.  But  in  all  other  cases,  they  had 
simply  hinted  at  these  truths  in  isolated  figures  and  symbols,  in- 
telligible to  such  matures  idone.  That  higher  wisdom  they  had 
spoken,  as  Paul  declared,!  Cor.  ii.6,  only  in  the  living  word,  among 
such  as  were  perfect ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  living  word,  within 
the  circle  of  the  initiated,  that  it  was  to  be  continually  handed 
down.  The  knowledge  of  this  secret  tradition,  therefore,  was 
the  only  true  key  to  the  more  profound  exposition  of  scripture. 
Though  other  church  teachers,  whom  the  spirit  of  Platonism  had 
too  strongly  influenced,  were  not  wholly  exempt  from  that  aristo- 
cratic element,  yet  the  dear  and  earnest  Christian  spirit  of  Iren- 
»us  took  a  bold  and  decided  stand  against  it.  ".  The  apostles," 
he  said,^  "  who  were  sent  forth  to  reclaim  the  erring,  to  restore 
sight  to  the  blind,  to  heal  the  Sck,  assuredly  did  not  accommo* 
date  themselres  to  the  existing  opinions  of  their  hearers ;  but 
spoke  to  them  according  to  the  revelation  of  truth.  What  phy- 
sician who  desires  to  heal  the  sick,  will  yield  to  the  whims  of  his 
patient,  instead  of  prescribing  to  him  so  as  to  effect  his  cure  ? 
The  apostleSy  those  disciples  of  truth,  are  strangers  to  all  decep- 
tion, becaofie  deception  has  nothing  in  common  with  truth,  any 
more  than  darkness  has  with  light.  Our  Lord,  who  is  himself 
the  truth,  for  that  very  reason  could  not  deceive." 

Others,  relying  on  the  principles  of  their  Gnosis,  ventured  to 
subject  the  whole  New  Testament  to  the  boldest  criticism,  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  impossible,  from  the  instructions  of  the  apostles  alone, 
to  get  at  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christ ;  for,  said  they,  the  apostles 
themselves  were  still  somewhat  fettered,  with  the  rest,  by  psychi- 
cal or  Jewish  opinions.  The  spiritual  man  (the  Pneumaticus) 
must  sift  the  ''  natural"  from  the  "  spiritual"  in  their  writings. 
Or  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  distinguish  in  Christ's  discourses, 
what  had  been  spoken  by  the  natural  Christ,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Demiurge ;  what  had  been  expressed  through  him  by 
the  divine  "  Wisdom,"  which  had  not  yet  reached  its  full  devel- 
opment, but  still  fluctuated  between  the  province  of  the  Demiurge 
and  the  '^  Pleroma ;"'  and  what  had  been  spoken  through  him 
by  the  supreme  Nus  out  of  the  Pleroma.* 

^  Ub.  Hi.  r.  a,       a  The  Sophia,  Achamoth ;  Bce  hclow.        ^  Vid.  Itcn.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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It  is  easy  to  see,  that  under  this  theosophic  style  of  intuition 
and  expression  is  yeiled  a  completely  rationalistic  mode  of  think- 
ing, which  strives  to  soar  aboye  the  Christ  and  the  Christianity  of 
history.  The  yiew  of  a  certain  opposition  betwixt  the  idea  and 
its  manifestation  in  primitiye  Christianity  itself — of  a  perfectibi- 
lity of  Christianity,  by  reason  of  which  it  was  to  purify  itself  from 
that  which,  in  its  first  form  of  manifestation,  checked  and  yitiated 
the  pure  eyolution  of  the  idea — ^is  here  lying  at  bottom.  In  the 
person  of  Christ  himself,  a  distinction  is  nade  between  what 
belongs  to  the  idea,  and  what  belongs  to  the  vitiating  element  of 
the  temporal  appearance ;  between  the  truth  which  he  uttered  by 
immediate  inspiration,  and  what  he  spoke  from  the  inferior  stand- 
ing ground  of  reflection  disturbed  by  temporal  ideas. 

These  Gnostics,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and 
establish  distinct  communities  of  their  own.  They  were  satisfied 
that  the  psychical  natures  were  unable,  from  their  lower  station, 
to  understand  Christianity  otherwise  than  in  the  form  which  had 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Church,  that  they  could  reach  nothing 
higher  than  the  blind  faith  on  authority ;  that  they  were  utterly 
destitute  of  a  faculty  for  the  higher  spiritual  intuition  ; — they 
were  not  for  disturbing,  therefore,  these  common  followers  of  the 
Church  in  their  quiet  faith  ;^  they  were  for  uniting  with  the  or- 
dinary congregations,  and  establishing,  in  connection  with  them« 
certain  theosophic  schools,  certain  Christian  mysteries^  into  which 
all  those  persons  should  be  admitted,  in  whom  they  discovered 
that  higher  faculty  which  was  not  bestowed  on  all.  They  com- 
plained, that  they  were  refused  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church,  and  that  they  were  called  heretics,  though  they  concurred 
in  everything  which  the  Church  taught.^ 

But  what  would  have  become  of  the  Church,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design  of  introducing  within  it  such  a  distinction 
of  two  different  positions  in  religion  ?  The  essence  of  the  Church, 
which  admits  no  such  opposition,  which  rests  on  the  fact  of  a 
common  faith  uniting  all  hearts  in  the  same  fellowship  of  a  higher 

^  Tovv  Kotifoifs  lKK\ti<na<mK0V9. 

2  Qii8Druiitiir  de  nobis,  quod,  cum  similia  nobiscum  sentiant,  sine  causa  abstincamus 
iios  a  communicatione  eorum,  et,  cnm  eadem  dioant  et  eandem  habt^aot  doctrinam,  voce- 
mus  illos  bert'ticos.    Iren.  lib.  iii.  c.  19. 
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life,  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  itself,  would  have  been 
thereby  destroyed.  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  could  let  itself 
down  agayi  to  a  more  Jewish  position  of  the  mind,  it  could  wrap 
itself  in  a  Jewish  dress,  and  could  be  thus  propagated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  men  who  must  be  trained  to  Christian  freedom  by  a 
gradual  process.  The  essentials  of  the  Church  would  still  be 
retained,  though  in  a  form  inadequate  and  coming  from  the  reac- 
tion of  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  deyelopment.  But  had  the 
Church  allowed  room  for  the  introduction  within  its  bosom  of  such 
an  opposition,  it  must  have  forfeited  its  very  essence  and  exist- 
ence. Hence  the  spirit,  which  throws  off  what  it  finds  no  way  of 
digesting  and  assimilating  to  its  own  nature,  united  together  men 
of  the  mofit  opposite  theological  tendencies  in  a  common  resistance 
against  this  reaction  which  threatened  directly  the  very  life  of  the 
Church  itself. 

Gnosticism  had  a  two-fold  conflict  to  sustain  ;  a  conflict  with 
the  Christian  principle  asserting  its  own  independence,  and  an- 
other with  Platonism.  Plotinus,  who  in  no  part  of  his  works 
openly  attacks  Christianity,  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
standing  forth  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostics,  since  in  their  spe- 
culations they  pretended  to  outstrip  Plato  and  the  old  Greek 
philosophy.^  He  eridently  does  them  injustice  when  he  asserts, 
that  what  they  taught  consisted  partly  in  ideas  borrowed  from 
Plato,  and  partly  in  new  inyentions,  hatched  up  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  system  of  their  own,  but  destitute  of  truth.^  Their  op- 
position to  Platonism  was  in  no  sense,  assuredly,  a  capricious, 
far-sought  thing,  a  mere  striving  to  out-do  antiquity  ;  but  it  was 
one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  religions  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  started, — as  indeed  Plotinus  himself 
erinces  by  his  mode  of  combating  them.  On  those  principles, 
whether  regarded  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  or  of  the  Oriental 
theosophic  element  entering  into  them,  the  Gnostics  were  com- 
peDed  to  believe  that  they  found  in  Plato  intimations  of  the  truth 

>  ne  aocnses  tliem  of  perverting  Plato's  doctrioes,  and  of  seeking  to  place  them  in  an 
unfavoiuraUe  light :  'Qv  ainol  fiiv  T7;v  vcin^v  ^vo-iv  KarautyoriKomf  IkiIvov  dk  kuI 
TMv  cZXXmiv  tmt  namapiwy  dvipStv  fiV'  They  sliould  not  iv  rtf  Tovv''£XXiivac  diacrvpiiv 
fcoi  yfipil^tiv  T<k  auTtaif  iv  vu^rraati  leapd  rote  aKovovtri  irouiv.  Knucttd.  ii.  1.  ix. 
See  also  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus,  c.  16. 

*  OXitft  yap  airroit  to  fikv  icapd  tow  IIXuToiyoc  etXtrirTtft,  t«  3k  otra  Knti/oTOfAovGiiff 
'«»•«  tiin¥  <^t\oco<pia¥  ^u/irrait  ravra  tj^ca  t»7«  A\ti^tia%  ci'/>t/Tat. 
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indeed,  bat  not  the  true  light  which  could  explain  the  history  of 
the  uniyerse.  To  Flotinus,  beyond  question,  this  new  tendency, 
regarded  from  his  own  point  of  view  as  a  Greek  philosopher,  mnst 
have  seemed,  both  in  respect  to  what  was  true  and  what  was  fiilse 
in  it,  a  declension  from  the  old  healthy  culture,  a  doctrine  wholly 
at  yariance  with  the  sober  discipline  of  the  Greeks.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  contagious,  fanatical  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  taken 
possession  of  men's  minds,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating arguments  from  reason.^  On  one  side,  the  opposition  of 
the  Platonic  principle  to^  the  Gnosis,  in  Flotinus,  is  directed 
against  Christianity  itself,  against  the  C%mttan  element  admitted 
by  the  Gnostics ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  coincident  with  the  op- 
position which  would  arise  out  of  the  Christian  principle  itself 
against  the  Gnosis  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  what  Ploti- 
nus  says,  from  this  point  of  yiew,  with  the  similar  strictures  made 
by  Christian  antagonists  of  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

In  respect  to  the  former  of  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  notke, 
first  of  all,  his  opposition  to  the  teUological  point  of  view. 
Though  this  might  haye  found  its  place  in  the  original  Platonism, 
which  was  not  rigidly  pursued  out  to  all  its  consequences,  yet  by 
the  more  seyere  and  systematic  deduction  of  the  Neo-Platonio 
Monoism,'  it  is  wholly  excluded.  Nothing  is  admitted  here  but 
the  immanent  necessity  of  the  conception,  in  its  eyolution  from 
the  Absolute  to  the  extreme  limit  of  all  being.  The  teleological 
element  in  the  action  of  spiritual  powers,  which  the  Gnosis  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  substitution  of  this  transitiye  action  in  place 
of  the  immanent  necessity  of  a  process  of  deyelopment,  could  not 

1  When  Plotinns  says, — that  the  aneients  have  ad^aoced  mah^  better  things  oa 
spiritaal  matters,  will  be  readily  seen  by  such  as  ha^e  not  been  oairied  away  by  the 
delusion  now  spreading  among  men  (rotv  /ai^  i^airarvfi^yotv  i-^y  liri^iovvmt  tl^ 
iufSrp&irovi  iir&Tr\»),  the  question  comes  up,  whether  by  this  diraTi;  is  to  be  understood 
the  spreading  Gnosis,  or  the  still  more  widely  spreading  Christianity.  If  the  latter,  tbea 
this  would  be  the  only  passage  in  which  he  attacks  Christianity ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
he  should  do  so  but  once,  and  then  in  a  manner  so  vague  and  indefinite.  We  should 
have  to  ascribe  it  to  his  indulgence  towards  a  religious  conviction  which  may  have  had 
its  followers  smong  his  immediate  friends.  Polemical  allusions,  bearing  against  Chria- 
tfamity  generally,  have  been  found  also  by  Creozer  in  his  review  of  the  edition  of  Heigl, 
in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1834,  ii.,  and  by  Baur,  in  bis  investigations  of  this  book 
of  Plotinns,  in  his  work  on  the  Gnosis,  p.  418,  etc.  Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  the  latter, 
in  believing  that  all  the  passages  contain  such  allusions  in  which  he  would  trace  them. 

2  So  I  think  I  may  call  the  system  of  Plotinus,  notwithstanding  his  doctrine  of  the 
0\t|,  which,  however,  has  no  positive  existence,  but  only  forms  the  boundary  of  all 
being. 
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bnt  appear  to  Ploiinas  an  anthropopathic  yitiation  of  the  v&rfrd, 
inaanach  as  it  transferred  the  notion  of  the  end  and  the  thereby 
determined  beginning  of  an  action,  taken  ftom  human  and  tem- 
poral relations,  to  an  order  of  things  placed  above  and  beyond 
these  categories.^  Accordingly,  it  seemed  ridicnlons  to  him  that 
they  should  transfer  to  the  Demiurge  the  relation  of  the  human 
artist  to  his  work  and  say  he  created  the  world  for  his  own 
glory .^  Bnt  those  Gnostics  whom  we  described  as  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  would  by  no  means  spurn  such  a  comparison  and 
analogy.  They  understood  how  to  make  a  Tory  good  use  of  them 
on  the  principles  of  their  own  scheme,  by  which  they  sought  to 
show  how  the  highest  stage  of  being  symbolized  itself  in  all  the 
succeeding  steps. 

Again,  to  Plotinus,  who  had  assumed  the  immanent  necessity 
of  the  process  of  cosmical  eyolution,  in  which  every  thing  occupied 
the  precise  place  which  belonged  to  it  as  a  part,  the  great  ques- 
tion on  which  the  Gnostics  bestowed  so  much  labour, — ^how  to 
account  for  what  is  defective,  how  to  account  for  evil — appeared 
quite  as  absurd  as  the  answers  which  they  gave  to  that  question. 
The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  must  have  appeared  to  him  in 
the  same  light,  on  the  principles  of  his  own  morunatic  scheme  of 
the  universe. 

'  He  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  strove  to  rise  above  reason, 
and  on  that  very  account  fell  into  tm-reason  ;^ — a  propositiqp, 
however,  which,  understood  according  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Plotinus,  strikes  not  barely  against  the  fantastic  specula- 
tion of  the  Gnostics,  but  also  against  the  Christian  notion  of 
revelation,  and  against  the  Christian  idea  of  dirine  grace. 

In  the  following  case,  too,  Plotinus'  objection  to  the  Gnostic 
principle  would  bear  also  against  the  Christian  doctrine.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  a  very  absurd  thing  in  the  Gnostics,  that  they  presumed 
to  exalt  themselves  above  the  great  heavenly  bodies, — ^that  they 
called  their  own  souls  and  those  of  the  worst  men  immortal  and 
divine ; — ^while  in  the  stars,  whose  regular  courses  manifested  the 
presence  of  a  soul  acting  without  disturbance  according  to  inva- 

^  T6  Sk  dtd  T(  hrotrivt  kSv/iop,  tavrdp  tcS  did  t(  i<rrt  ^vx^f ;  Ka2  di^  rt  &  Stifitovp' 
yot  iiroinvtw;  "O  irpmrov  fiiv  ipxjhv  XafiPavovrmv  itrrl  tow  &ti. 

'  rtXotoy  t6  7ya  TtfiAro,  icol  fJiVTa^tpovrmv  &iro  tAv  dyaXfiaToirotmv  t&v  lit- 
ravda* 

T6  dl  inrip  vt^p  9«Si|  Itrriv  l^»  pov  inatTp. 
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riable  laws,  they  could  see  nothing  but  perishable  matter.^  To 
Plotinus  the  soul  of  man  appeared  vastly  inferior  to  the  son], 
always  like  itself  and  exalted  above  all  change  and  all  passion, 
which  resided  in  those  great  heavenly  bodies. 

Though  the  charge  of  pride,  which  Plotinus  brought  against  the 
Gnostics,  was,  in  one  view  of  it,  the  same  which  was  urged  oh  the 
side  of  paganism  generally  against  the  entire  Christian  scheme, 
yet  in  another  view,  where  he  complained  of  the  arrogance  and 
superciliousness  of  the  Gnostics,  and  found  in  them  nothing  like 
humility,  he  might  coincide  with  the  Christian  principle  itself. 
"  Men  without  understanding,"  says  he,  "  follow  after  such  dis- 
courses, in  which  they  are  told  all  at  once,  Tou  shall  be  not  only 
better  than  all  men,  but  even  than  all  gods  ;  for  pride  is  a  mighty 
principle  in  men,  and  he  who  before  thought  meanly  of  himself, 
and  took  his  place  with  ordinary  mortals,^  begins  to  be  elated, 
when  he  hears  it  said,  Tou  are  a  son  of  God,  but  the  others,  whom 
you  admire,  are  not  such.  What  they  have  received  from  the 
fathers,  what  they  reverence,  is  not  the  right  doctrine.  But  yon 
are  higher  than  the  very  heavens,  and  that  although  you  have  done 
nothing  at  all.*'*  In  this  charge  of  arrogance  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, in  boasting  of  their  loftier  pnewnatie  origin  and  nature,  Ire- 
naeus  also  agreed,  when  he  says  of  them,*  '^  Whoever  gives  himself 
into  their  hands,  is  puffed  up  at  once  ;  thinks  himself  neither  in 
heaven  nor  on  earth,  but  to  belong  already  to  the  Pleroma,  and 
struts  about  full  of  pride."  We  see  here  the  unspeculative  chnrch 
father  and  the  pagan  philosopher  perfectly  agreed  in  attacking 
the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Gnostics.  Tet  it  may  be  asked,  whe- 
ther Plotinus  would  not  be  obliged,  on  his  own  position,  to  judge 
precisely  in  the  same  way  of  the  Christians,  who  gloried  in  having 
become,  through  grace,  the  children  of  God,  and  despised  the  reli- 
gion and  culture  handed  down  to  them  from  the  fathers — whether 

1  OMk  Ti^v  fikv  avrmv  ^vx*!^  A^Amarw  Kal  J^ciaar  \iyu¥  xal  t^v  riftr  ^vXiOTdT«»» 
A¥^pw7n»¥i  T6yii  o{fpa»6¥  irdirra  koX  rd  iictt  Atrrpa  fiii  tqv  A^atrdrov  KtKotvmmiKimu. 

8  *0  irpoTtfiov  rairciardf  kou  fiiTpio9  ical  liimrtit  dif^p.  In  Ttrtue  of  this  oomlnna- 
tion  of  homogeneous  predicates,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Tovf  tyc^  refers  here  to  mean- 
ness of  condition,  and  that  this  passage  cannot  be  reckoned  with  those  in  which  a  bit  is 
intended  against  the  Christian  notion  of  humility. 

3  KpifTTMV  ical  Tov  ovpavov,  oitiip  irovi)<ra¥. 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  15. 
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in  writing  that  passage,  he  was  not  thinking  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  Christians  as  a  body. 

P|otinas,  who  does  not  distinguish  the  several  parties  of  the 
Gnostics,^  thinking  of  those  among  them  that  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  an  absolute  opposition  between  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme 
God,  and  between  the  two  orders  of  world,  says  their  doctrine  led 
to  the  same  practical  result,  as  did  the  principles  of  the  Epicurean 
school,  which  denied  eyerything  dirine,  and  made  pleasure  the 
highest  good.  For  were  it  true  that  this  world  is  utterly  estranged 
from  eyerything  godlike,  so  that  the  latter  cannot  reyeal  or  rea^ 
lize  itself  in  it,  men  might  safely  conclude  that  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  they  could  out  of  pleasure  and 
profit ;'  and  so  they  would,  did  not  their  own  moral  nature  teach 
them  better  than  such  a  system.^  To  these  fundamental  princi- 
ples, too,  he  very  justly  traces  the  great  defect  in  all  their  sys- 
tems, that  they  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  morality/ — 
and  he  sums  up  with  these  remarks :  "  To  say,  '  Look  away  to 
God,'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  unless  yon  are  taught  how  you 
may  be  able  to  look  away  to  him  ;  for  what  hinders  one,  you  might 
say,  from  looking  to  God,  though  one  should  neither  abstain  from 
pleasure,  nor  moderate  one's  anger ;  since  surely  men  may  think 
of  God's  name,  at  the  same  time  that  they  abandon  themselyes 
to  their  passions.  Virtue,  which  goes  right  forward  to  its  end 
and  dwells  in  the  soul  with  wisdom,  this  enables  one  to  see  God. 

1  Banr  has  leknowledged  this.  See  his  work^  just  mentioiied,  p.  446.  In  respect  to 
the  theoretical  part,  the  speculative  view  of  the  universe,  the  majority  of  the  allusions  in 
this  book  are  doubtless  to  the  great  Valentinian  branch  of  the  Gnostic  system.  In  tliis 
1  agree  with  Baur.  In  respect  to'  the  practical  part,  the  attack  seems  to  be  directed  for 
tbe  most  part  against  the  sheer  DuaUstk  and  antinomian  views.  In  fact.  Porphyry,  the 
disciple  of  Plotinus,  combats  this  tendency  in  his  work  on  "  Abstinence  from  animal 
food."  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  book  which  may  not  be  sufficiently  well  explained  on 
tbis  hypothesis,— nothing  whieh,  as  Baur  supposes,  could  refer  directly  to  the  seet  of 
Mardon.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Plotinus  would  not  have  passed  over  without  any 
notice  the  strictly  moral  spirit  which  pervaded  tbe  sect.  The  pre-eminently  practical 
tendency  of  Marcion  was  in  no  sense  calculated  to  bring  on  any  collision  between  tbis 
•eboal  aod  the  New  Platomsta.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  Porphyry  names  no  one  of  the 
Gooatiea  who  is  known  to  as,  but  other*  who  are  quite  unknown.  Of  the  works,  too, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  immense  labour  on  the  part  of  the  Gnostics  men- 
tioned by  him,  we  know  nothing.  Perhaps  we  might  obtain  more  accurate  information 
about  an  ante-Christian  Gnosis,  if  these  works  were  in  our  hands. 

9  "Imi  /tti|3iv  KoXip  imrav^a  ifi  6<l>Srtifi  inrApxop* 

'  El  fiifrtt  Tif  ipviTit  Tg  airrou  «r/»eiTT(ov  ftt}  Tunt  \6ywv  tovtmv. 

*  Mn^iva  \6yoy  in  pi  dptTfj^  irtirottitr^ai. 
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Bnt  when,  without  trae  yirtue,  God  is  named,  it  is  only  an  empty 
name." 

The  most  convenient  hasis  which  can  he  adopted  for  a  classi- 
fication of  the  Gnostic  sects  is  suggested  by  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  more  important  differences  which  obtained  among 
them  ;  that  is,  they  may  be  referred  to  different  classes,  accord* 
ing  as  they  were  giyen  to  a  sterner  or  a  milder  form  of  Dualism  ; 
according  as  they  represented  the  Demiurge  as  a  being  alto- 
gether alien  from  and  opposed  to  the  Supreme  God,  or  only  as 
subordinate  to  him,  and  acting  eyen  in  the  ante-christian  period 
as  his  unconscious  organ ;  according  as  they  acknowledged  the 
connection  subsisting  between  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds, 
between  God*s  revelation  in  nature,  in  history  and  Christianity, 
— ^the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  belonging  to  the 
same  whole  of  the  theocratic  development,  or  denied  all  this,  and 
admitted  of  nothing  but  an  opposition  in  these  several  respects. 
In  short,  we  may  divide  the  Gnostic  sects  into  two  classes ;  one 
attached,  the  other  opposed,  to  Judaism.  If  we  may  not  always 
find  the  antithesis  so  sharply  defined  in  fact  as  it  is  presented  in 
our  conception  of  it,  but  shall  observe  many  shades  of  transition 
from  the  stiff  and  rigid  to  the  more  pliable  and  flowing  forms  of 
doctrine,  yet  we  must  remember  that  this  is  precisely  what  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  time  of  ferment  and  confusion — the  same 
thing,  in  fact,  which  occurs  in  other  well-founded  instances  of 
opposition^  It  furnishes  no  ground  of  objection,  therefore,  against 
the  correctness  of  our  division. 

As  the  first  oppositions  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  Christia- 
nity arose  from  its  birth-place  in  Judaism,  th6  same  was  true  also 
of  the  Gnosis ;  though  subsequently  the  latter  developed  itself 
into  a  tendency  directly  opposed  to  Judaism.  We  observed,  in 
fact,  among  the  Judaizing  sects  themselves,  Gnostic  elements 
which  were  to  be  traced  to  mystical,  theosophic,  and  speculative 
tendencies  existing  among  the  Jews.  Hence  many  phenomena 
may  present  themselves,  which  would  leave  us  at  a  loss  whether 
we  ought  to  reckon  them  to  Judaizing  or  to  Gnostic  sects  ;  and  as 
they  are  phenomena  belonging  to  the  boundaries  of  both,  and  con- 
stituting transition  points  between  them,  we  may  be  in  one  sense 
right,  whether  we  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
development  of  the  Judaizing  sects,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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^etelopment  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  But  wherever  a  phenomenon 
presents  itself,  which  in  spirit  and  character  belongs  to  a  fnnda- 
menially  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  though  it  may  be  seen  to  con- 
tain indiyidual  elements  of  Gnosticism,  yet  we  shall  be  obliged, 
notwithstanding,  to  refer  it  to  the  former  system.  Wherever  cer- 
tain tendencies  or  ideas  predominate  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
of  a  period,  they  without  fail  become  mixed  up  with  everything 
which  in  anyway  presents  a  possible  point  of  union  for  them,  even 
though  in  other  respects  of  a  quite  opposite  tendency.  This  holds 
good  of  the  religions  tendency  which  shows  itself  in  the  Clemen  - 
tines.^  Although  it  must  be  conceded,  that  individual  ideas, 
closely  related  to  Gnosticism,  are  to  be  found  in  this  work,  yet 
the  striving  after  a  simplification-of  the  doctrine  of  faith  ;  the 
doctrine  of  a  primitive  religion,  simply  restored  by  Moses  and 
Christ;  the  purely  Jewish  conception  o(irlaTv<; ;  the  prominence 
given  to  outward  works,  the  asserti<5n  of  their  meritoriousncss,  and 
the  predominant  tendency  to  the  outward  and  practical  life, — all 
which  the  Gnostic  himself  would  ascribe  to  a  psychical  tempera- 
ment, incapable  of  receiring  the  Gnosis — all  this  is  too  characte- 
ristically distinctive  of  the  Jewish  fundamental  position  as  opposed 
to  the  Gnosis,  to  leave  it  a  moment  doubtful,  in  which  category 
we  have  to  place  this  phenomenon,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
work  itself  assumes  a  polemical  attitude  against  Gnosticism,  of 
which  Simon  Magus  appears  in  this  work  as  the  representative. 
We  must  place  the  tendency  of  the  Clementines,  as  not  belonging 
itself  to  Gnosticism,  but  as  representing  the  extreme  Jewish  posi- 
tion, over  against  the  system  of  Marcion.  The  extreme  point  of 
Judaism,  most  directly  exposed  to  the  Marcionitic  heresy,  we  con- 
sider to  be  this  :  the  Clementines  recognise  in  Christianity  nothing 
that  is  new  ;  Christianity  is  only  a  restoration  of  the  pure  religion 
of  Moses.  So  far  as  the  main  question  in  the  Clementines  relates 
to  the  restoration  of  a  simple,  monotheistic,  primitive  religion,  and 
Judaism  is  stript  entirely  of  its  prophetic  element,  we  see  in  it 

t  I  mnit  explain  myself  on  this  point,  where  I  differ  from  Dr  Baur.  Tbe  way  m 
vhich  we  differ  in  our  distribution  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  is  connected,  indeed,  with  the. 
difftrrenee  existing  between  ns  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  entire  system  of  Gnosti- 
eism  :  and  this  difference,  again,  with  the  fundamental  difference  in  our  theological 
principles.  I  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  enter  any  farther  into  the  polemics  of  the 
qnesdoo,  iiiasmnch  as  tbe  grounds  for  my  own  development  of  the  subject  lie  in  that  de- 
%*>lopmeot  itself. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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rather  a  precursor  of  MohammedaniBm,  than  a  form  of  the  tnani* 
feBtation  of  Gnosticism. 

But  while  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  this  diyision  of  the 
Gnostics  into  two  main  classes,  we  may  at  the  same  time  com)eiTe 
of  a  two-fold  modification  of  the  second  anti-Jndaistic  tendency. 
Either,  e.  g.^  Christianity  was  presented  in  direct  opposition  to 
Judaism ;  but,  in  compensation,  brought  into  so  much  the  closer 
connection  with  paganism,  though  not  with  the  mythological,  but 
speculatiye  element  of  Hellenism ;  or  else  Christianity  was  severed 
from  all  connection  whateyer  with  earlier  systems,  so  that  it  might 
appear  in  its  complete  eleyation,  its  eclipsing  glory,  aboye  all  that 
went  before  it, — ^so  that  it  might  be  free  from  all  liability  to  cor- 
ruption by  elements  from  a  preceding  stage  of  culture.  The  first 
mentioned  modification  of  Gnosticism,  inasmuch  as  it  brings 
Christianity  into  union  with  paganism  much  more  than  with  Ju- 
dusm,  must  lose  sight  of  the  theistic  principle  itself  as  opposed 
to  that  of  nature-religion,  and  hence  must  proye  most  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  Christian  element.  The  second  modifica- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  comes  into  collision  with  the  spirit  of 
Gnosticism  itself,  by  which  it  is  on  one  side  attracted,  through  the 
purely  Christian  interest,  although  misapprehended,  which  ani- 
mates it.^ 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
seyeral  Gnostic  sects  in  detail ;  and  following  the  classification- 
which  appeared  to  us  the  most  proper  one,  we  shall  speak  first  of 
those  Onostic  secUy  which^  attaching  themselves  to  Judaism^  held 
to  a  gradual  development  of  the  theocracy  among  mankind  from 
an  original  foundation  of  it  in  the  race. 


PARTICULAR  SECTS. 
I.    ON08T1C  8BCT8  ATTACHING  THBMSELVES  TO  JUDillSM. 

Cerintuus. — Cerinthus  is  best  entitled  to.be  considered  as  the 
intermediate  link  between  the  Judaizing  and  the  Gnostic  sects. 

1 1  readily  aeknowledge  ,with  thtuks,  th$il  should,  perbaps,  not  have  come  to  this  »ew 
modifleation  of  the  division  ofbred  in  my  genetic  development,  and  in  the  flrat  editwm 
of  my  Chureh  History,  without  the  impalae  given  me  hy  the  striotuies  on  my  etaanfie^ 
tioD  by  Dr  Baur. 
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To  him  the  remark  just  made  applies  in  all  its  force,  that  it  may 
be  disputed,  vhether  he  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  former  or  latter 
class  of  these  sects ;  since  in  him,  as  has  been  shown  already, 
elements  of  Ebionitism  and  of  Gnosticism  are  both  found  united. 
Hence  eyen  among  the  ancients,  opposite  reports  from  opposite 
points  of  yiew  could  arise  respecting  his  doctrine,  according  as 
men  gaye  prominence  only  to  the  Gnostic  or  only  to  the  Judaizing 
element  ^  and  hence  the  dispute  on  this  point  could  be  kept  up 
eyen  to  modem  times.  In  point  of  chronology,  too,  Cerinthus  is 
the  one  who  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  principle  in  its 
transition  from  Judaism  to  Gnosticism ;  for  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  extreme  close  of  the  apostolic  age, 
when  the  tendencies  allied  to  Essenisip  were  now  following  out 
the  Pharisaic  Judaism  which  first  mixed  itself  in  with  Christianity. 
As  in  tiie  epistles  which  St  Paul  wrote  during  his  first  imprison- 
ment, we  already  find  indications  of  the  first  appearance  of  such  a 
phenomenon,  we  haye  no  reason  whateyer  to  call  in  question  the 
tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  disciples  of  the  Apostle 
John  himself,  on  the  credit  of  which  Irenieus  certifies  that  Cerinth 
was  a  contemporary  of  this  apostle,  and  was  combated  by  him. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  what  Theodoretus  reports,'  that 
he  began  in  Alexandria,  receiyed  his  first  impulse  from  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  drew  from  thence  the  germs  of  his 
doctrine,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Asia  Minor  only  at  a  some- 
what later  time. 

We  detect  the  Jewish  principle  in  Cerinth,  when  he  places  a 
boundless  chasm  between  God  and  the  world ;  and  here  comes  in 
the  hypothesis  of  numberless  intermediate  beings,  or  angels, — 
lower  and  higher  orders  of  spirits — ^to  fill  up  this  chasm.  In  truth, 
the  doctrine  about  the  difiTerent  classes  of  angels  assumed  in  the 
later  Jewish  theology  a  yery  important  place.  By  the  instrumen- 
tality of  such  angels,  he  taught  God  created  this  world ; — ^for  it 
seemed  to  him  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  God  that  he 
shonld  come  into  any  immediate  contact  with  a  world  so  foreign 

1  To  the  Onotdfl,  hj  Irenaus,  in  whose  Mcoant,  however,  the  Jodaiziug  element 
occasioaaOy  tfainee  throng^;— to  the  JndaiEing  element,  by  the  presbyter  Coins,  at 
BoiBe,  and  Dionydos,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  their  reports  prsserved  to  ns  by  Ensebias. 

S  HareC.  fab.  iL  8. 
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from  bis  essence,^  At  the  head  of  these  angels  he  placed  o»e,  vbo 
in  his  whole  activity  at  this  stage  of  existence,  in  his  relation  to 
.this  lover  world,  was  to  represent  the  Supreme  God,  and  without 
.knowing  hitn,  serve  as  an  instrnment  of  his  will.^  Cerinth  held  to 
the  representation  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  by  the  ministry 
of  angels  ;  and  this  representation  he  employed  in  the  way  already 
noticed,  to  explain,  consistently  with  the  divine  origin  of  Judaism, 
its  subordinate  character.  The  angel  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  rest,  he  may  have  regarded,  perhaps,  distinctively,  as  the 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  being  through  whom  the  Sn- 
preme  God  revealed  himself  to  them.  Above  him,  the  Jewish 
people,  at  least  as  a  body,  never  could  rise ;  although  a  small 
number  of  enlightened  persons,  the  spiritual  nucleus  of  the  Israel- 
itish  people,  formed  an  exception.  Men  believed  they  possessed 
and  worshipped  in  him,  the  Supreme  God  himself.  A  like  dis- 
tinction, indeed,  had  been  also  made  by  Philo.  From  the  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  who  were  destined  to  represent  objectively  the 
type  of  God's  people,  but  who  possessed  only  an  indirect  know- 
ledge of  God  as  he  presented  himself  in  outward  revelation  and  in 
his  works  generally,  or  in  his  Logos  ;  or  who  considered  the  Logos 
to  be  the  Supreme  God  himself,  and  whose  God  was  the  Logos,— 
from  this  common  mass  of  the  Jews  he  distinguished  those  who  had 
soared  beyond  all  that  is  indirect  and  positive,  to  the  region  where 
the  spirit  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Absolute,  the  &v 
or  the  6v  itself — in  other  words,  those  whose  God  is  the  Supreme 

1  Pliilo,  Coo,  Uiougbc  it  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  niture  of  man,  the  higlier 
element,  proceeding  immediately  from  God,  and  the  lower,  which  was  formed  by  inferior 
spirits,— Tid.  de  nmndi  opificio,  ^  24 ;  and  this  notion  finds  something  to  fix  itself  on  in 
Plato  (TimsBOS.  t.  ix.  p.  8*26,  ed.  Bipont),  where  he  says  the  eternal,  the  godlike  in  man, 
proceeds  from  the  Supreme  Ood  himself,  the  mortal  ftt>m  the  subordinate  gods, — to  thrm 
was  to  be  ascribed  the  d^avartp  ^vnrdv  irpo<ru<palvii».  The  doctrine,  too,  afterwards 
further  prosecuted  and  matured  by  the  Gnostics,  as  we  shall  see,  respecting  the  dilTerent 
elements  in  human  nature,  which  sprang  in  part  from  the  Supreme  God,  and  partly  from 
tlie  Demiurge,  might  lean  on  the  same  basis. 

9  Thus  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  Cerinth,  as  exhibited  by  Irenssus,  lib.  L  c.  26: 
**Non  a  prime  Deo  factum  esse  mundum  docuit,  sed  a  virtute  quadam  valde  separata  et 
distante  ab  ea  principalitate  quas  est  super  universa,  et  ignorante  eum,  qui  est  super  omnia, 
Deum."  It  is  possible^  indeed,  that  Irenaaus  transferred  to  the  doctrines  of  Cerinth  tiif 
character  of  the  later  Gnosis,  with  which  he  was  more  familiar,  and  thus  attributed  to 
Cerinth  what  really  did  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  at  least  in  perfect  keeping  with  tbf 
whole  connection  of  his  system,  and  finds  confirmation  when  we  compare  it  with  other 
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God  himself.^  In  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where,  after 
an  angel  had  spoken,  God  is  introduced  as  speaking  himself,  Gen. 
xxxi.  13,  Philo  supposed  he  found  presented  that  subordinate 
position  or  stage  of  religious  deyelopment,  at  which  the  angel,, 
through  whom  God  reveals  himself,  is  considered  to  be  God  him- 
self;  or  to  which,  rather,  God,  revealing  himself  in  the  form  of  an 
angel,  lets  himself  down ; — since  in  becoming  all  things  to  all,  he 
becomes  a  man  to  men,  exhibits  himself  in  the  likeness  of  man  in 
condescending  to  meet  them  at  their  own  position.  These  are  the 
ones  who  cokifound  God  as  he  manifests  himself  in  his  works,  with 
God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  essence  ;  like  persons  who  imagine 
that  in  the  reflected  image  of  the  sun,  they  have  its  essential  nature 
itself.'  Such  representations  the  Gnostic  theories  may  have  origi- 
nated ;  although,  by  holding  fast  to  the  side  of  fact  and  reality, 
they  differ  from  the  common  Alexandrian  theology,  in  which  the 
Platonic  and  ideal  elements  much  more  predominate. 

The  Christology  of  Cerinth*is  based  on  the  common  Ebionite 
way  of  thinking.  His  notions  respecting  Jesus  up  to  the  time 
of  his  inauguration  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  appear  to  have  been 
the  same  as  we  found  among  that  class  of  Ebionites  who  denied 
the  supernatural  conception  of  Christ.  In  common  with  these, 
he  traced  back  all  divine  attributes  in  Christ  to  that  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  which  accompanied  his  baptism.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  the  Messiah,  (the  Trvevfut 
XptoToVf)  as  the  true  heavenly  Christ  himself  (6  av<o  Xpcaro^,) 
By  this  Spirit,  Christ  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
God,  who  was  before  unknown  to  him.  It  was  the  same  who 
through  Christ  revealed  this  unknown  God,  and  who  bestowed  on 
Christ  the  supernatural  power  of  working  miracles.  The  lower, 
earthly  Messiah,  (6  imro)  Xpitrro^,)  the  man  Jesus,  was  only  the 
vehicle  and  organ  of  that  heavenly  Christ,  who  wrought  in  him. 
If  Christ,  the  crucified,  proved  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  Jews 

OlMwtic  Bystemf,  to  suppose  that  he  eonoeived  one  of  the  angels  to  be  roler  over  this 
stuge  of  esistenoe,  and  therefore  designated  him  particularly  as  the  former  of  the  world. 

^  OSto«  {i  \6yot)  ilfi&p  t^v  ^TtXeSi/  d»  cin  d't(^s,Tedif  ik  cotfttHv  koa  rtXtiuv  6  irpSt- 
Tof.    Legis  allegor.  I.  iii.  §  73.    See  aboTe,  yoI  i.  p.  77. 

'  Gen.  zxxL  13 :  "Ort  nrdv dyytXov  toitov  lirccr^i,  oa-a  tw  ioxiXv,  olt  fitrafia' 
\mwt  'rp6t  Ttiv  rov  fi^w  Svvafiivov  t6v  a\r\^n  Srtov  IdiXv  i»(f>i\uav,  KaSrAirtp  yhp 
Tijif  ^^4Xm»v  o^X^"  ***  VKtoy  ol  fkh  ivv&fitimi  rdv  ^\lov  alrrdv  Utip  opSuri  oDtmv  kui 
'T qr  V  Toy  ^tov  tbcopa tow ayytKmt  avrov  \6yov  (««  avTov  KaTavoovariv.   De  somniis^ 
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who  conceiyed  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mon political  spirit ;  the  same  Jewish  spirit  presents  itself  in 
Gerinthy  only  under  another  form,  corresponding  to  the  theoso- 
phical,  Magian  tarn  of  his  mind.  Cerinth  had  no  conception 
of  the  divinity  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  serrant,  in  the  extreme 
of  self-hnmiliation.  He  was  for  no  other  Messiah  than  one  who 
should  manifest  himself  in  splendour ;  for  no  other  than  a  glori- 
fied Christ.  The  hearenly  Christ,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Cerinth,  is  superior  to  all  suffering ;  he  withdrew  from  the  man 
Jesus  when  he  was  giyen  up  to  the  pains  of  death.  The  very 
fact  of  his  suffering  proves  that  Jesus  had  been  forsaken  by  that 
higher  spirit,  superior  to  all  pain ;  for  had  be  remained  united 
with  that  spirit,  he  could  not  possibly  haye  been  oyereome  by 
force,  nor  subjected  to  suffering  or  death.  Accordingly  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Cerinth  attached  no  importance  to  this  suffering,  as  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  redemption ;  yet  possibly  he  may  hare 
regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  that  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  by 
which  Jesus  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  reward.  In  consis- 
tency with  his  whole  mode  of  thinking,  he  must  now  have  snx>- 
posed  that  the  higher  Christ  united  himself  again  with  Jesus, 
who  had  shown  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  supreme  God  under 
all  sufferings,  that  by  him  he  was  awakened  iroiii  death,  and 
exalted  to  heaven.  But  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  farther 
development  of  his  ideas.  According  to  a  report  of  Epiphanins, 
he  denied  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
so,  the  connection  of  his  doctrines  would  have  to  be  conceiyed, 
perhaps^  somewhat  after  the  following  way :  The  higher  Christ 
was  not  again  to  unite  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  until  he  should 
establish  him  a  victorious  sovereign  over  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
and  with  him  awaken  all  the  faithful  to  share  in  his  triumph. 
The  reportof  Epiphanius,  however,  is  not  to  be  trusted ; — ^for  as  he 
went  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  everywhere  to 
encounter  the  followers  of  Cerinth,  it  is  possible  he  may  h&ye 
been  led  by  some  passages  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  first  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  impute  to  the  latter  an  opinion  which  did 
not  belong  to  him. 

Cerinthus  agreed  with  the  Ebionites^  again,  in  maintdning 
that  the  Mosaic  law  continued,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  binding 
on  Christians.    He  may  have  held,  perhaps,  that  by  the  heavenly 
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Christy  Judaism  in  its  highest  sense,  which  was  not  yet  clear  even 
to  the  angels  who  gaye  the  law,  the  ^lovSaiafio^  in/evfuiruco^ 
(hearenly  things  typified  by  the  earthly)  had  been  reyealed  first ; 
— ^that  the  earthly  shadow,  however,  wonid  still  continue,  until  the 
triumphant  ushering  in  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  and  heayenly  order  of  things.  But  since  Epipha- 
nins  says  of  him,  that  he  adhered  in  part  to  Judaism,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  Epiphanius  would  haye  invented  anything  pre- 
cisely of  that  sort  ;^  we  may  conclude  that  Cerinth  did  not  look 
upon  everything  in  Judaism  as  alike  divine ;  but  that,  in  some 
sort,  like  the  author  of  the  Clementines,  and  many  of  the  Jewish 
mystic  sects,  he  distinguished  an  original  Judaism  from  its  later 
corruptions,  and  that  he  insisted  on  the  continued  obligations  of 
only  that  part  of  the  ceremonial  law  which  he  reckoned  as  belonged 
to  the  former. 

As  an  intermediate  link  and  point  of  transition  between  the 
earthly  and  the  new,  heavenly  and  eternal  order  of  the  world,  Ce- 
rinth, in  common  with  many  of  the  Jewish  theologians,  placed  a 
happy  period  of  a  thousand  years,  when  Jesus,  having  triumphed, 
through  the  power  of  the  heavenly  Christ  united  with  him,  over 
every  enemy,  would  reign  in  the  glorified  Jerusalem,  the  central 
point  of  the  glorified  earth.  It  was  inferred  from  Ps.  xc.  4,  too 
literally  understood,  that  as  a  thousand  years  is  with  God  as  one 
day,  the  world  would  continue  in  its  then  condition  for  six  thou- 
sand years ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  earthly  period  of  the  world, 
would  follow  a  thousand  years  of  Sabbaths  (of  uninterrupted  bles- 
sedness) on  the  earth,  when  the  righteous  should  be  delivered 
^m  all  their  conflicts.  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether 
he  entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions  of  this  millennial 
Sabbath,  as  Cains  and  Dionysius  imputed  to  him.  Such  views 
would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  his  system  as  a  whole.  He 
spoke  of  a  wedding  feast — ^an  image  then  commonly  employed  to 
signify  the  blessed  union  of  the  Messiah  with  his  people  ;^  but 

1  npocixiur  Tip  *loviaivfui  dir6  fiipovt.  It  may  be  aflHrmed  with  certainty,  that 
Epiphttiiiia  meant  to  denote  in  this  way  a  partial  observanoe  of  the  Mosaic  rites.  As  it 
was  Ua  objeet  hen  U»  diattngniah  Cerinth  from  Carpocratea,  who  rejected  Judaism,  the 
phnae  might  be  understood  of  a  partial  recognition  of  Judaism  as  a  dirine  institution- 
partial  ao  fiv  at  leaat  as  he  made  angels  only  its  authors. 

*  The  Onosttes  also  described  the  blessedness  of  the  •nrcv/uariico/,  when  reoeircd  into 
tUe  Pleroma,  under  the  image  of  a  wedding  feast,  of  a  marriage  between  the  auri^p  and 
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any  one  wlio  was  not  familiar  with  the  fignrative  langfnage  of  the 
East,  and  who  interpreted  his  language  under  the  bias  of  nn- 
iriendly  feelings,  might  put  a  wrong  construction  on  snch  images. 
Dionysius  says,  that  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  offerings,  he  was 
only  seeking  to  palliate  his  gross,  sensual  notions.^  But  what 
was  his  warrant  for  such  a  supposition  ?  If  Cerinth  really  taught 
such  a  grossly  sensual  Ghiliasm,  we  should  in  this  see  something 
so  wholly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  so  strongly  pre- 
ponderating on  the  side  of  the  Jewish  point  of  riew,  so  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  with  the  Judaists  rather 
than  with  the  Gnostics. 

Basilides. — From  Cerinth  we  pass  to  Basilides,  who  liyed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree probable,  that  Alexandria  was  the  principal  seat  of  his  acti- 
vity ; — ^the  stamp  of  the  Jewish- Alexandrian  culture  both  in  him 
and  in  his  son  Isidorus,^ — ^whose  name  denotes  his  Egyptian 
origin, — ^is  too  strongly  marked  to  be  mistaken.  But  the  account 
given  by  Epiphanius,  that  Syria,  the  common  birth-place  of  the 
Gnostic  systems,  was  also  the  native  land  of  Basilides,  is  not  in 
itself  improbable,  though  not  absolutely  certain.  The  doctrines 
of  emanation  and  Dualism  formed  the  ground- work  of  his  system. 
At  the  head  of  the  world  of  emanation  he  placed  that  unrevealed 
God,  who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  representations  and 
names.^  The,  medium  of  transition  between  this  incomprehen- 
sible first  ground,  and  all  the  following  evolution  of  life,  was  the 
unfolding  of  the  same  into  its  several  self-individualizing  powers, 
which  are  so  many  names  of  the  Ineffable.  Man  can  conceive 
God  only  after  the  analogy  of  his  own  mind;  and  this  analogy  is 
bottomed  on  an  objective  truth,  since  the  mind  of  man  is  6od*s 
image.  On  this  rests  the  truth  lying  at  the  root  of  the  intellec- 
tual process  through  which  we  arrive  at  the  formation  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  truth  lying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  individual  attributes  themselves.  But  the  Gnostic, 
incapable  of  distinguishing  the  objective  and  subjective,  trans- 


tbe  votpia,  the  spiritual  natures  and  the  angels  (see  below.)    Thus  in  Heracleon,  **  dpa- 
irav<ri9  n  iu  y<ifutf ,"  cited  by  Orig.  in  Joann.  t.  x.  ^  14. 

1  Euseb.  bist.  eccles.  lib.  iii.  c.  28. 

3  Tbe  name,  bowever,  is  a  singular  one  for  tbe  son  of  a  person  of  Jewisb  descent. 

3  'O  nKaTovofiavro^t  appiiTot, 
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fened  this  to  the  evolution  of  objective  existence  from  the  divine, 
primal  essence.  In  order  to  the  production  of  life — he  conceived 
— it  was  necessary  that  the  being  who  includes  all  perfection  in 
himself  should  unfold  himself  into  the  several  attributes  which 
express  the  idea  of  absolute  perfection  ;  and  in  place  of  abstract 
notional  attributes,  unsuited  to  the  Oriental  taste,  he  substituted 
living,  aelf'Subdatenty  ever  active,  hypostatiaed  powers  :  first, 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  spirit  {vov^,)  the  reason  (\0709,) 
the  thinking  power  {^^povfia-t/;,)  wisdom  {ao^la ;)  next,  might 
(ivvctfuf;)  whereby  God  executes  the  purposes  of  his  wisdom  ;  and 
lastly  the  moral  attributes,  independently  of  which  God's  al- 
mighty power  is  never  exerted :  namely,  holiness  or  moral  perfec- 
tion {Sucaioavvrf)  where  the  term  is  to  be  understood  according  to 
its  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew  meaning, — not  in  the  more  restricted 
sense  of  our  word  righteousness.^  Next  to  moral  perfection  fol- 
lows inward  tranquillity,  peace  (elprivr^,)  which,  as  Basilides 
^S^^ly  jfidged,  can  exist  only  in  connection  with  holiness  : — and 
this  peace,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  divine  life,  concludes 
the  evolution  of  life  within  God  himself.'  The  number  seven  was 
regarded  by  Basilides,  as  it  was  by  many  theosophists  of  this 
period,  as  a  sacred  number ;  and  accordingly  those  seven  powers 
(ivvafiei^,)  together  with  the  primal  ground  out  of  which  they 
were  evolved,  constituted  in  his  scheme  the  irptiyrq  SyBoais,  the  first 
octave,  or  root  of  all  existence.  From  this  point,  the  spiritual 
life  proceeded  to  evolve  itself  farther  and  farther,  into  numberless 
gradations  of  existence,  each  lower  one  being  ever  the  impression, 
the  antitype  {avrlrvTroi)  of  the  higher. 

We  perceive  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  grand  idea  of  Gnosti* 
cism,  that  one  law,  in  different  degrees  and  forms  of  application, 
pervades  all  the  stages  and  kinds  of  existence,  so  that  everything 
from  highest  to  lowest  is  produced  by  a  uniform  law ; — those 
general  laws  of  the  universe,  after  the  knowledge  of  which  science 
in  its  more  profound  investigations  feels  itself  impelled  to  struggle, 
although  the  attainment  of  the  end,  the  complete  resolution  of 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  Basilides  employed  the  word  diKaiowutni,  according  to  the  Hel- 
lenistic and  Helnew  nsagOp  to  denote  moral  perfection ;  while  the  other  Gnostics,  espe- 
ntdly  those  of  the  second  class,  nsed  this  word  to  denote  a  moral  quality  only  in  which 
thpre  was  more  or  less  of  defect, — Uie  notion  of  jostiee  or  righteousness  in  its  more 
r^trieted  sense.    (See  below.) 

2  Iron.  lib.  i.  c.  24 ;  lib.  ii  c  10.    Clem.  Strom,  lib.  iv.  f.  030. 
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the  problem,  most  be  Teserred  for  the  intuition  of  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  It  is  the  striying  to  find  the  unity  again  in  the 
endless  multeity  ;  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  iro>MirouuKof;  <ro^ 
in  its  airXon;?,  from  the  mirror  of  its  self-manifestation. 

Might  we  safely  judge  from  the  opinions  of  later  Basilideans, 
as  they  are  presented  by  Irenaeus,  and  from  the  Basilidean  gems 
and  amulets,  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  original  school,  it 
would  appear  that  Basilides,  holding  to  seven  homogeneous  na« 
tures  in  each  gradation  of  the  spiritual  world,  supposed  that  there 
were  three  hundred  and  sixty-fire  such  regions  or  gradations  of 
the  spiritual  world,  answering  to  the  days  of  the  year.  This  was 
expressed  by  the  mystical  watch-word  afipdfcv;,  formed  after  the 
Greek  mode  of  reckoning  numbers  by  the  alphabet.^ 

Within  this  emanationrworldy  each  was  precisely  what  it  ought 
to  be  at  its  own  proper  stage ;  but  from  the  mixture  of  the  godlike 
and  the  ungodlike  arose  disharmony,  which  must  be  reduced  again 
to  harmony. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  at  this  point,  a  hiatus  exists  in  the 
accounts  we  hare  of  the  system  of  Basilides.  The  question  here 
arises,  whether  he  followed  the  theory  which  attributed  this  mix- 
ture to  a  falling  down  of  the  divine  germ  of  life  into  the  bordering 
chaos,  or  the  one  which  supposed  a  self-active  kingdom  of  evil, 
and  traced  the  mixture  to  an  encroachment  of  this  kingdom  on 
the  realm  of  light. 

After  what  has  been  said,  however,  in  our  introductory  remarks, 
no  very  great  importance  can  be  attributed  to  this  difference,  so 
far  as  it  would  be  likely  to  affect  the  particular  shaping  of  the 
system.  In  an  ancient  writing  of  the  fourth  century,'  some  ex- 
pressions are  quoted  from  a  work  of  Basilides,^  in  which  the  sub- 

1  It  may  be  that  this  term,  which  deDotes  the  whole  emanation-world,  as  an  evolatioo 
of  the  Supreme  Essence,  had  some  other  meaning  beaides ;  but  everj  attempt  to  explain 
it  would  be  arbitrary,  since  there  are  no  certain  data  extant  on  which  to  proceed. 

S  The  dispntation  of  Archelaus  and  Mani,  presenred  to  ui  in  the  Latin  translation,  c. 
60.    In  Fabriciua'  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus,  f.  108. 

8  Giesler,  it  is  true,  in  a  review  of  his  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1830,  S.  397),  has 
denied  that  Basilides  the  Chwstic  is  here  intended.  But  F  must  agfree  with  Baar,  who, 
in  his  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the  Manicbeans,  p.  85,  pronounces  the  aiyumenu 
of  Oiesler  not  satisfactory.  The  qualification,  **  Basilides  antiquior,"  can  hardly  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  a  different  person  from  that  Basilides  who  had  some  time  before 
been  mentioned  (c.  38.  f.  176)  in  connection  with  Marcion  and  Valentine,  was  intended; 
for  the  allusion  to  a  person  who  had  been  named  so  far  back,  is  too  remote ;  it  must 
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ject  of  diflcoiirse  relates  to  a  poor  and  a  rioh  principle  ;  the  nature 
of  the  poor  being  represented  as  one  which  has  supervened, 
obtruded  itself  upon  things,  as  without  root  and  without  place.^ 
These  yery  obscure  and  enigmatical  words  are,  indeed,  only  a 
fragment.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration,  that  in  this  whole 
work  of  Basilides,  or  at  least  in  the  portion  to  which  this  sentence 
forms  the  introduction,  the  subject  relates  to  the  antagonism  of  a 
good  and  evil  principle,  and  that  afterwards  the  manifestly  Zoro- 
astrian  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Ormuzd  and  of 
Ahriman  is  alluded  to,^  it  will  appear  probable  that  those  obscure, 
introductory  words  are  only  a  symbolical  designation  of  these  two 
principles.  The  good  principle  is  the  rich,  the  evil  principle  the' 
poor  element.  The  being  "  without  root  and  place,"  characterises 
the  absoluteness  of  the  principle,  that  emerges  all  at  once,  and 
mixes  itself  in  the  evolution  of  existence.  Probably  the  poor  was 
attracted,  by  a  craving  of  need,  towards  the  riches  which  were 
presented  to  view,  and  which  excited  in  it  an  irresistible  longing 
to  abstract  something  for  itself.  Probably  Basilides  would  next 
proceed  to  cite  the  Persian  doctrine  as  corroborative  of  his  own 
dualistic  theory.  It  comports  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  if,  as 
is  stated  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  be  true,  that  he  deduced 
the  foreign  element  which  united  itself  with  the  godlike  nature  of 
man,  from  a  mixture  of  these  principles."    If  the  charges  which 

necessarily  have  be«n  mere  strongly  marked.  The  "  antiquioi^  may  be  very  weU  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  age  of  Basilides  as  compared  with  that  of  Mani ;  and  the  **  qui- 
dam^"  used  with  regard  to  a  person  who  had  been  already  named  with  others,  does  not 
strike  me  as  so  very  singular,  especially  in  such  a  style  of  writing.  But  how  can  such 
dight  reasons  warrant  ns,  when  every  thing  else  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Basilides 
known  to  oa,  to  suppose  another  living  at  the  same  period,  who  also  must  have  taught 
doalistie  doctrines  ?  The  traetatus  of  Basilides  here  cited  is  probably  the  same  work 
with  the  i^tiytrriKd,  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers. 

^  Per  penrulam  (here  there  is  probably  a  fUse  translation  or  a  false  reading)  divilis 
«t  pauperis  natnram,  sine  radice  et  sine  loeo  rebus  supervenientem,  nnde  pullulaveritin- 
dicat 

^  Que  de  bonis  et  malis  etiam  barbari  inqulsiverunt.  Here  the  barbari  are  the  Per- 
sians, for  the  doctrine  immediately  cited  is  evidently  the  pure  Parsic  doctrine.  The  same 
fona  of  presentation  may  perhaps  be  recognised  also  in  the  manner  in  which  Isidorus, 
the  son  of  Basilides,  refers  certain  enigmatical  expressions  of  Fherecides  Syrius,  to  a 
cope  stretehed  oat  in  the  starry  heavens  over  the  realm  of  light,  a  bulwark  opposed  to  the 
kingdom  ofldaikness.  Vid.  Clemens  Strom.  1.  vL  f.  621;  Orig.  c.  Cels.  1.  vi.  c  42 ; 
Phereejdis  fragments,  pag.  46,  ed.  Sturz. 

S  Tdpaxov  Kal  9^v<ri«  apxttcii.  Clemens  Strom.  1,  iL  f.  408.  Gieseler,  in  the  re- 
riew  mentioned  in  a  former  noto,  p.  84,  has  preferred  the  signification  of  the  word  ipxi- 
«rot,  **  origlna],"---wbieli  signification,  indeed,  etymologically,  it  unquestionably  admiui 
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Clement  of  Alexandria  brings  against  Basilides,  that  he  defied  the 
deyil,  might  have  reference  to  his  dualism,  this  would  furnish  a 
certain  proof  that  he  adopted  the  doctrine  about  Ahriman  ;^  but 
this  accusation  is  not  to  be  ao  understood.  It  is  to  be  considered 
as  merely  hypothetical ;  the  arbitrary  deduction  of  an  inference 
from  an  assertion  of  Basilides,  which  does  not  belong  here»  but  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter.^ 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origin  of  this  mixture  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  the  godlike  and  the  ungodlike,  it  was 
obliged,  according  to  this  system,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  the 

of^—and  he  refers  what  is  here  said  to  the  fall  and  its  consequences.  He  snppoaes  **  that 
Basilides,  according  to  his  rigid  theory  of  God's  justice,  could  not  allow  that  human 
souls  were  thrown  into  these  bonds  of  matter  without  previous  guilt"  But  neither  in- 
,  deed  would  deriving  the  disturbance  of  the  divine  in  individuals  from  the  fall  agree  with 
the  theory  of  justice,  apprehended  in  this  rigid  sense.  According  to  this  theory,  on  the 
contrary,  each  must  atone  for  his  own  sin.  And  even  if  Basilides  taught,  as  Gieseler 
assumes,  that  the  divine  germ  of  life  became  mixed  with  a  dead  matter,  {hXtf) ;  yet  no- 
thing is  gained  in  this  way,  which  could  avail  any  thing  in  carrying  out  the  rigid  theory 
of  justice.  The  souls  would  still  continue  to  suifer  in  consequence  of  an  inevitable  mi»- 
chance ;  uuless  we  may  suppose  that  the  first  mixture  of  the  spirit  with  matter  was  con- 
nected with  guilt,  and  refer  this  mixture  itself  to  a  primitive  fall  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
But  even  in  that  case,  what  was  at  first  connected  with  guilt,  would,  in  its  consequences, 
be  to  the  souls  afterwards  produced,  only  an  inherited  misfortune.  A  theory  of  justice 
^o  rigid  and  narrow  must  generally,  if  it  supposes  a  cosmical  and  historically  cohering 
process  of  evolution,  become  involved  in  mar  y  difficulties  and  contradictions.  It  may  be 
conceived,  perhaps,  that  Basilides  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  an  original  mixture  of 
principles  as  the  cause  of  all  other  disturbances,  and  then  still  held  fast  to  the  principle, 
that  all  suflfering  is  in  some  way  or  other  a  correlative  of  subjective  sin. 

Now  though  the  word  dpxiKov  may  undoubtedly  signify  the  original,  yet  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  d^^f),  \6yo9  ipxi-Ko^t  iiovapxta,  are  employed  in  the  AJexan^ 
drian  use  of  the  language,  is  more  favourable  to  my  own  view  of  the  sense,  and  the  con- 
nection  of  the  words  seems  to  me  to  favour  it  likewise;  for  ^uyx'^^^^^^W^^^^onUtaed 
mixture,  and  this  requires  some  determination.  Now  what  it  is  that  is  mixed  together, 
the  word  ipx^f^  shows,->it  is  a  mixing  together  of  principles  Doubtless  I  must  admit, 
that  the  words  need  not  necessarily  designate  a  confusion  or  intermingling  of  the  poten- 
cies of  light  with  a  self-active  kingdom  of  Ahriman,  but  that  they  may  also  denote  the 
mixture  of  tlie  fallen,  divine  germ  of  life  with  a  dead  DXn.  But  we  cannot  allow  there  is 
any  force  in  the  argument  of  Gieseler,  that  if  Basilides  had  entertained  a  theory  closely 
related  to  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  Docetism  would  have  been  the  necessary  result.  We 
have  already  asserted,  and  must  again  repeat,  that  by  such  reasonings  greater  in^itaoce 
is  ascribed  to  this  difference  than  really  belongs  to  it.  Just  as  in  the  original  Paisism, 
such  a  mixture  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahriman  with  the  kingdom  of  light  might  be  supposed, 
and  this  world  derived  therefrom,  without  yet  making  the  evil  principle  in  the  world  of 
sense  so  radical  a  one  as  it  is  presupposed  to  be  by  Docetism;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  possible  to  start  firom  the  notion  of  the  liXti,  and  yet  be  led  to  Docetism,  93 
the  example  of  Marcion  teaches. 

1  Clem.  Strom.  1.  iv.  f.  507  :  Qiiulwv  tov  did^oXov, 

2  Here  I  must  allow  Gieseler  to  be  right,  and  retract  my  former  view  of  the  matter. 
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godlike,  to  accomplish  the  ideas  of  the  divine  wisdom, — of  the 
law  which  regulatefb  the  entire  evolation  of  life  ;  since  the  king- 
dom of  enl  is,  in  itself,  nothing — ^the  godlike  is  the  real ;  the 
element  destined  to  triumph  by  its  own  nature. 

Lighty  lifty  90ul,  goodnesa^  on  the  one  hand — darkness^  death, 
matter,  evil,  on  the  other — ^these  were  the  corresponding  mem* 
bers  of  the  antithesis,  which,  according  to  Basilides'  system,  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  progressive  course  of  the  world.  Every- 
where, as  rust  deposits  itself  on  the  surface  of  iron,  darkness 
and  death  cleave  to  the  &lleh  seeds  of  light  and  life  ;  the  evil  to 
the  good;  the  ungodlike  to  the  godlike; — ^while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  impossible  that  the  original  essence  should,  in  this  way, 
ever  be  destroyed.  It  must  only  purify  itself  by  degrees  from 
the  foreign  dross,  in  order  to  gain  once  more  its  original  splen* 
dour ; — just  as  the  iron  needs  to  be  cleansed  from  its  rust,  in  order 
to  recover  its  higher  lustre.^  Such  a  process  of  purification  he 
considered  to  be  the  whole  course  of  the  present  world — which 
was  formed  for  this  end,  namely,  to  separate  the  godlike  from 
all  foreign  mixture,  and  conduct  it  back  to  its  kindred  element, 
to  a  reunion  with  its  original  source. 

In  the  system  of  Basilides  we  find  contradictory  elements.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  prevails  in  it,  by  virtue  of  the  dualism  and 
the  mixture  of  the  two  principles,  the  idea  of  a  natural  necessity 
determining  the  fate  of  souls ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes 
great  pains  to  give  distinct  prominence  to  the  notion  of  justice,— * 
a  justice  which  accurately  weighs  the  amount  of  merit  and  de« 
merit ;  and  to  the  notion  of  a  free  will,  which  conditions  the  whole 
development  and  destiny  of  man.  As  in  man*s  life  on  earth, 
each  moment  stands  connected  with  the  one  which  preceded  it, 
and  is  thereby  determined,  according  to  the  different  application 
he  may  give  to  it  by  his  free  will,  so  in  Basilides*  scheme,  the 
life  of  each  individual  man  on  earth  stands  connected  in  the  great 
refining  process  of  the  universe,  with  the  preceding  series  of  exist- 
ences.    Each  one  brings  evil  with  him  out  of  some  earlier  state 

1  Bttilidct  says  this  of  all  soffering  of  the  fallen  light-natiire  generally.  "  Pain  and 
anxiKy  deposit  themaelves  outwardly  on  things,  like  the  rust  on  iron,"  (6  irovov  koI  o 
^ofiot  iiriwfipalvii  tois  irp&yfta<ri»  civ  o  W«  t«  <ndnp(o,)  Strom.  1.  iv,  f.  509,  a.  In 
all  this  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  original  Zoroastrian  doctrine  far  more  clearly  expressed 
than  in  the  gloomy  Dualism  of  other  Gnostics,  where  the  Zoroastrian  doctrines  appear 
■9  if  modified  by  a  tone  of  mind  which  did  not  spring  from  that  system. 
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of  existence ;  and  has  to  atone  for  it  and  purify  himself  from  it 
in  the  present  life.  Upon  his  moral  conduct,  again,  in  this  earthly 
life,  depends  his  condition  in  a  subsequent  state  of  existence.  In 
tiis  sense  Basilides  explains  the  words  of  Moses,  respecting  retri* 
bution  until  the  third  and  fourth  generation.^  Thus  it  is  certain 
that  the  transmigration  of  souls,  within  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  system  of  Basilides. 

But  here  the  question  arises,  whether  he  did  not  extend  his 
doctrine  about  the  transmigration  of  souls  still  farther ;  whether 
he  did  not  suppose  that  the  soul  migrated  also  into  the  brute 
animal  kingdom.  This  might  seem,  indeed,  to  jar  with  the 
Theodicee  above  noticed,  which  sprang  out  of  the  strict  notion  of 
justice ;  but  the  words  of  Basilides  himself^  express  such  a  doe* 
trine,  when,  in  explaining  Bom.  vii.  9,  he  says :  **  I  lived  once 
without  the  law  ;  that  is,  before  I  came  into  this  human  body,  I 
lived  in  a  bodily  shape  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law ;  in  a 
brute  body."  There  is  evidently  presupposed  here  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  organism  of  the  brute  body,  which  still 
holds  the  consciousness  of  reason  enthralled,  into  the  organism  of 
the  human  body,  in  which  it  attains  to  free  development,  and 
hence  to  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
closely  connected,  too,  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Basilides. 
From  the  kingdom  of  evil,  of  darkness,  nothing  positive  can  pro- 
ceed— ^it  is  only  like  the  rust  which  deposits  itself  on  iron.  AD 
that  issues  from  the  realm  of  light  is  life  and  soul.  From  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has  mixed  itself  in  with  the  products 
of  the  kingdom  of  light,  that  only  springs  which  holds  enthralled 
the  light  and  the  germs  of  life, — ^the  souls  everywhere  scattered,  — 
which  does  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  themselves.  It  is  the  bond 
of  matter.  Thus  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  also  in  the  brute 
kingdom  a  soul  oppressed  and  confined  by  elements  belonging  to 

1  The  proof  of  tlii's  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  Didasea].  AnatoL  in  Clemont  of 
Alexandria,  ed.  Paris,  1641,  f.  704 :  T6  ^i^  Awoiiioht  hrl  Tpti^  ml  Tcrdymfv  7«m<L# 
Tot«  li'Tei^oDo't,  ^avhf  ol  Air6  BaeriXtldou  kutA  rAt  ivo-wfuiTf&o-ccc.  It  is  tme,  the 
writer  is  here  spetjung  only  of  the  followers  of  Basilides,  and  among  theselthere  were 
some  who  departed  ftr  from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  their  master.  But  the  connec- 
tion in  which  this  doctrine  stands  with  his  principles,  evinces  that  it  mast  be  actually 
considered  as  baring  originated  with  him. 

2  Presenred  by  Origen  in  the  ftfib  book  of  his  Commentary  on  Romans,  T.  it.  onp.  f. 
040, 
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the  kingdom  of  darkness.  And  this  we  should  have  to  reconcile 
with  his  principle,  already  stated,  respecting  justice  and  divine 
retribution,  in  the  following  manner.  As  long  as  the  soul  is  kept 
confined  in  that  lower  kingdom  of  nature,  it  lies  prostrated  under 
the  destiny  of  that  mixture,  under  the  power  of  the  nature  which 
fetters  it ;  but  when  it^nce  attains  to  a  free  development  of  the 
rational  principle,  or  of  its  light-nature,  or  when.it  has  once 
passed  over  into  the  human  organism,  the  law  of  rigid  justice 
begins  to  apply  in  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  free  rational  beings 
thus  produced. 

According  to  Basilides,  then,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dead 
nature*  What  is  dead  has  no  existence  for  itself;  it  is  only  that 
which  oppresses  actual  life,  till  the  reaction  of  the  latter  becomes 
strong  enoi^^h  to  burst  the  enveloping  rind.  Thus,  throughout  all 
nature,  he  perceives  a  life  striving  after  release  from  the  bonds  of 
matter,  in  a  progressive  movement  towards  freedom,  from  the 
mineral  kingdom,  upward  through  the  different  stages  of  nature 
to  man.  Accordingly  the  ethics  of  Basilides  was  based  on  his 
cosmogonic  doctrine,  when  proceeding  on  this  principle  of  the 
identity  of  life  and  soul  in  all  things,^  he  announced  the  law :  '^Love 
most  embrace  all,  because  all  things  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to 
all, — all  things  are  closely  akin  to  all.**'  And  so,  in  the  purify- 
ing and  evolving  process  of  the  universe,  there  prevails  a  two-fold 
law ; — the  law  of  natural  necessity  in  the  evolution  from  below 
npward  to  man ;  and  the  progressive  education,  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  from  man  onward ; 
from  this  point,  progress  and  regress,  bliss  and  wretchedness,  are 
conditioned  on  free  self-determination. 

What  we  remarked  conceiiiing  the  place  which  the  Demiurge 
occupied  in  the  systems  of  the  first 'class  of  Gnostic  sects,  applies 
to  that  angel,  who,  Basilides  supposed,  was  set  over  the  entire 
earthly  course  of  the  world,  over  the  whole  purifying  process  of 
nature  and  history.  This  being  he  denominates  the  ruler, 
(o  apf)(i»p,)  This  Archon  does  not,  according  to  his  doctrine,  act 
in  his  government  of  the  world  independently  and  arbitrarily ; 

^  As  in  Boddhaism. 

3  The  vofdfl  of  Basilides,  as  they  are  found  in  Clement,  Strom.  1.  ▼{.  f.  606:  T^  ^y«' 
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but  the  whole  proceeds  ultimately  from  the  oyerniling  providence 
of  the  Supreme  God. 

Three  factors  meet  together  in  the  remarkable  doctrine  of 
Basilides  concerning  providence ; — ^but  the  factor  from  which 
everything  eventually  springs  and  on  which  everything  depends, 
though  through  numberless  intermediate  agents,  is  the  Supreme 
Ood  himself.  From  him  comes  the  law  implanted  in  the  nature 
of  all  beings,  according  to  which  they  develope  themselves,  and 
which  conditions  all  influences  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being 
affected — ^the  law  containing  in  itself  the  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  the  universe.  The  Archon  does  nothing  more 
than  give  the  impulse  to  the  execution  of  that  which  is  already 
grounded,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  inherent  law  and  the  implanted 
power,  in  the  individual  beings  themselves.  He  works  on  all  in 
obedience  to  this  law  of  nature  derived  from  the  Supreme  God, 
and  calls  forth  what  is  deposited  and  prepared  in  these  laws  of 
nature  into  action ; — and  in  this  guiding  activity  of  his  he  acts 
simply,  though  unconscious  of  it,  as  an  instrument  of  the  Supreme 
God.  "  Although  that  which  we  call  providence,"  says  Basilides, 
"  begins  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  Archon,  yet  it  had  been  im- 
planted in  the  nature  of  things  at  the  same  time  with  the  origin 
of  that  nature,  by  the  God  of  the  universe."^ 

We  see  how  Basilides  endeavoured  to  take  a  middle  course 
between  two  opposite  ways  of  conceiving  the  divine  government  of 
the  world  : — ^that  which  represented  God  as  operating  only  in  a 
transitive  manner  upon  things  without  himself;  and  the  other, 
the  Neo-Platonic,  which  used  the  word  providence  to  denote 
simply  an  eternal,  immanent  necessity  in  the  universe,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  invariable  laws.  Although,  in  his  lan- 
guage, he  approaches  to  the  Neo-Platonic  view,^  yet  he  adopts 

1  Clemens.  Strom.  1.  iv.  f.  009 :  'H  irpovoia  dk,  tl  koI  ard  (not  itiro,  because  this  im- 
pulse  proceeds,  indeed,  from  him,  but  is  to  be  derived  from  another  as  the  first  cause.) 
Tou  dp\ovToiiy  eoff  i^avat,  KtvtXa^at  apx^'^at,  aXX*  iyKaTi<nrdptj  tow  oinriait  <fb»  koX 
T\i  Tutu  ou<nwv  yiifitrn  trpdv  tov  twit  oXcdv  ^tou.  It  ia  true  Clement  does  not  citeUiese 
words  directly  as  the  language  of  Basilides.  But  as  he  is  treating  of  him  in  this  whole 
passage,  and  as  the  expression  a/ox<»v  is  peculiar  to  Basilides,  it  scarcely  admits  of  doubt 
that  Clement,  who  is  bent  on  refuting  Basilides  on  his  own  principles,  makes  use  of  bis 
own  words. 

2  Vid.  Plotln.  Ennead.  iii.  L  ii.  at  tlie  beginning:  *£irci  di  t6  Ail  kuI  to  oihrorc ph 
t£  K6ap.u  TtpSt  <f>afiip  traptivaiy  Tfjir  irpSvoiau  6p2rui  ap  Kat  &k6\ov^o^  \iyoiptv  ri 
iravrl  tlvat,  to  KaTd  vovu  aitrd  tivai. 
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nothing  bat  what  can  be  reconciled  with  the  theistic  view  of  the 
world ;  and  in  him  we  find  fresh  confirmation  of  what  we  have 
before  said  respecting  the  relation  of  Gitosticism  to  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy.  The  recognition  of  a  personal  Grod,  whose 
agency  is  continnally  and  everywhere  concerned  in  the  evolution 
of  the  universe,  and  the  teleological  moment^  closely  connected 
therewith,  distinguish  his  fiindamental  position  from  that  of  Neo- 
Platoniam.  Hence,  too,  the  communication  <tf  something  higher, 
of  something  above  nature  and  above  reason,  finds  place  in  his 
system ;  while  to  Flotinns,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which  is 
above  reason  must  appear  contrary  to  reason. 

Closely  connected  with  Basilides'  doctrine  respecting  the  an- 
gels, the  diflferent  grades  of  the  spiritual  world  respecting  the 
process  of  purification,  and  the  training  of  incorporated  souls,  is 
that  of  bis  son  Isidorus,  which,  perhaps,  we  may  properly  refer 
back  to  the  father, — ^that  every  soul,  on  becoming  incorporated 
in  a  body,  is  attended  by  an  angel,  possessing  some  affinity,  witii 
its  pecidiar  nature,  to  whom  is  committed  the  guidance  of  its 
particular  process  of  purification,  and  of  its  particular  training ; 
and  who,  probably,  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  was  sup- 
posed to  aeeompany  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination  conditioned 
by  its  conduct  on  earth — ^in  this  sense,  a  guardian  spirit,  which 
everywhere  accompanies  its  kindred  soul.  Such  a  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  Isidores,  was  the  demon  of  Socrates.^ 

It  appears  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  how  far  Basilides 
was  firom  adopting  an  absolute  Dualism ;  how  far  he  was  from 
countenancing  an  unchristian  contempt  or  morose  hatred  of  the 
world  ;  how  his  system,  perhaps,  led  those  who  studied  it  to  re* 
cognise  the  revelation  of  one  God  in  the  creation,  to  observe  the 
connection  subsisting  between  divine  things  and  natural,  between 
grace  and  nature.  His  aim  was,  to  make  men  conscious  of  the 
unity  of  6od*s  revelation  in  nature  and  in  history, — ^to  lead  them 
"  io  consider  the  whole  universe  as  one  temple  of  OodC^  The 
Theodieee  was  with  him  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance. 

1  Isidorus  cites,  in  ibe  flnt  book  of  his  exposition  of  the  prophet  Psrehor,  so  called,  a 
doetrine  of  this  sort  tMight  by  the  snoients,  ss  one  of  the  lofkier  troths  reoeiTed  by  them : 

'XplVTor£X^9  6atfuwt  icnxj^n^^ai  irdarrat  dar^pwirovv  Kiy$i  fruifOfULprova-w  mbrM 
▼o^d  r^  xP^ffif  Tiv*  lawatfurrMffCMv.  Withoot  doaVt,  firom  som^  writing  falsely  attri- 
bated  to  Aristotle.    Strom.  I.  ti.  f.  641. 
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Faith  in  the  goodness,  holiness,  and  justice  of  Proridence  stood 
more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  than  all  things  else.  Whenever,  in 
contemplating  the  course  of  the  world,  difficulties  presented  them- 
selres  to  his  mind,  leading  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  his  last  word 
ever  was,  "  I  will  assert  anything  sooner  than  I  will  allow  a  com- 
plaint or  a  slur  to  be  cast  on  Providence."^ 

From  Basilides'  theory  of  the  Archon  in  his  relation  to  the 
Supreme  God,  we  may  easily  infer  what  his  opinion  was  of  Ju- 
daism, and  of  its  relation  to  Christianity.  The  Jews  are,  it  is 
true,  in  idea,  and  in  the  ideal  significancy  of  their  religion  and 
of  their  national  destination,  that  consecrated  people  of  the 
Supreme  God,  from  whom  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
Most  High  was  one  day  to  proceed  ;  but  in  actual  manifestation 
they  appear  only  as  a  people  devoted  and  consecrated  to  the 
Archon,  who  for  a  while  constitutes  the  highest  potence  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  this  people  regarded 
Mm  as  the  Supreme  and  only  God.  It  was  the  spiritnal  men 
alone  among  the  Jews,  they  who  constituted  the  spiritual  Israel, 
that  became  actually  conscious  of  that  ideal  significancy,  and  in 
whom  it  attained  to  its  realization.  These  alone  soared  beyond 
the  Archon  himself  to  the  presentiment  of  the  Supreme  God,  re- 
vealing himself  through  the  other,  as  his  unconscious  instrument. 
They  only  could  rise  to  the  intuition  of  the  ideas  inspired  by  the 
Supreme  God  in  the  Archon,  which  the  latter  reveals  under  the 
cover  of  Judaism,  without  comprehending  them  himself.  These 
ideas,  not  fathomed  by  the  Archon  himself,  to  whom  they  were 
exhibited  under  a  sensuous  covering  and  drapery  answering  to 
the  inferior  grade  of  his  limited  nature,  form  the  connecting  link 
betwixt  this  mediated  and  veiled  revelation  of  the  Supreme  God 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  his  immediate  and  unveiled  self-mani- 
festation in  Christianity.  Accordingly  Basilides  says,  "  Moses 
erected  but  one  temple  of  God,  and  thus  proclaimed  one  universe 
of  God."^    By  this  was  hinted,  as  we  find  it  somewhat  similarly 

1  Half  ip&t  fiaXXov  fl  KaKov  ro  irpovoDv  Ipeu.  Strom.  1.  it.  f.  506. 
'  2  "Eva  S"  ovif  uiwu  lipvadfitifov  tov  ^iou,  fiovoyitnj  re  Kotrfiov  icaTi^yciXe.  Strom. 
1.  ▼.  f.  0&%  D.  We  perceive  here,  both  in  the  tbou^t  and  the  expression,  the  elements 
of  an  Alexandrian-Jewish  education.  Pbilo  and  Josephus  also,  both  consider  the  temple 
as  a  symbol  of  the  world,  and  carry  the  image  into  farther  details.  Philo  irtpi  fiopap- 
Xia^  !•  ii*:  Ti)  fxiv  avuav&mA  koX  trpd^  AX^^iiatr  Updv  ^lov  vofiV^tivrov  vvfiirarra  xpv 
Koafii^v  ilpait  tc\  fii  xiipoTfiriTov.  ' 
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expressed  in  Philo,  the  uniyersality  of  the  reference,  lying  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Jndaism.  Basilides,  howeyer,  did  not  confine 
lunuelf  to  the  euionical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
He  made  use  of  apocryphal  scriptures  besides,  which  are  unknown 
to  OS — ^predictions  of  a  certain  prophet  Farchor,  and  reyelations 
passing  under  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  Ham.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  such  writings  were  forged  by  him  or  his  school.  Pro- 
bably they  were  works  handed  down  from  more  ancient  times ; 
works  which  he  used  in  good  faith ; — ^monuments  of  some  older 
ante-Christian  source  of  the  ideas  lying  at  the  root  of  the  Gnosis. 
Perhaps  he  belieyed  that  in  these  documents  he  found  a  still 
clearer  exposition  of  the  loftier  truth  transmitted  in  the  form  of 
secret  doctrines  than  he  could  find  in  the  canonical  scriptures  (^ 
the  Old  Testament.  He  might  easily  explain  it  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, how  a  people  who  had  no  recipiency  for  such  ideas  would 
naturally  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  containing  this 
higher  truth,  and  so  rejected  them. 

We  perceiye  here  such  an  element  of  uniyersality  ; — and  with 
this  agrees  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  confine  the  tradition  of  the 
higher  truth  in  the  ante-Christian  period  exclusiyely  to  the 
Jewish  people,  but  supposed  that  he  found  indications  of  the 
same  truth  beyond  the  limits  of  that  nation.  We  haye  seen,  in- 
deed, that  he  cites  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  as  a  testimony  of  the 
truth.  The  fact  that  he  deriyed  the  tradition  of  the  higher  wis- 
dom from  Ham,  not  from  Shem,  indicates  perh'aps  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  a  tradition  which  was  not  Hebrew.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  yalued  the  wisdom  of  those  who  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  barbarians  aboye  the  Greek  philosophy  it- 
self.^ Yet  it  is  certain,  as  appears  from  a  remark  of  Isidorus, 
already  cited,  that  he  sought  also  in  the  Greek  philosophers, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  whether  it  was  in  their  genuine  works  or  in 
spurious  writings  attributed  to  them,  the  yestiges  of  that  higher 
visdom.  In  the  passage  from  Isidore's  exposition  of  the  pro- 
phet Parchor,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  these  yestiges  of  truth, 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  philosophers,  were  not  derived  howeyer 
from  a  common  inward  source,  a  reaction  of  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple against  paganism  in  the  more  eminent  men,  but  from  a 
source   without  themselyes,  a  tradition  receiyed   ifrom  another 


1  Giving  this  tarn  to  Plato's  expression,  "EXXifvfv  del  iraidcc. 
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qoarter.  Tet  the  calm  and  coiifiidevate  Bpirit  oF  this  school,  and 
its  more  fayonrable  judgment  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  are  erin- 
ced  by  the  fact,  that  Isidoms  does  not  fasten  in  this  case  on  the 
Jewish  flkbles  respecting  the  fallen  spirits,  who  had  intercontBe 
with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  diffiised  the  higher  kinds  of 
knowledge  in  the  pagan  world ;  but  upon  the  less  fhntastic,  al- 
though not  historical  hypothesis  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  the- 
dogy,  according  to  which  the  Greek  philosophers  had  borrowed 
such  doctrines  from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  through 
the  medium  of  Egypt.  *'  And  let  no  one  beliere,''  says  Isidore, 
"  that  what  we  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  the  elect 
had  been  declared  before  by  some  philosophers ;  for  it  is  no  dis- 
covery of  theirs,  but  they  hare  taken  it  firom  the  prophets  and 
appropriated  it  to  themselres,  and  united  it  with  their  own  pre- 
tended wisdom/'^  It  is  clear  firom  this  what  a  low  estimate  wss 
placed  by  this  school  on  the  Hellenic  philosophy  as  compared 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  eyen  with  the  ancient  wisdom  of 
the  East.  Isidore  describes  the  Greek  philosophers  as  men  who 
merely  give  themselves  the  appearance  of  philosophizing.*  H« 
acknowledged  in  the  Greek  pUlosophy  no  original,  but  only  de- 
rivative truth,  and  that  alloyed  by  foreign  eorruptions. 

But  the  doctrine  above  noticed,  concerning  a  guardian  angel, 
commissioned  to  attend  on  every  soul,  may,  perhaps,  be  con-  | 
fiidered  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  consider  the  i 
pagan  naticms  to  be  deserted  and  left  destitute  of  all  divine  in-  I 
fluences  and  providential  care.  As  he  made  a  guardian  angel  I 
attend  on  each  individual  soul,  he  would,  perhaps,  following  the  ' 
analogy  of  this  theory,  have  angels  placed  as  rulers  over  the 
several  nations.  In  this  doctrine  the  Basilideans  of  the  West,  ^ 
with  whom  Irenieus  became  acquainted,  may  have  rightly  appre-  | 
headed  the  opinions  of  their  master ;  though  they  superadded 
something  else,  which  did  not  come  from  him.  These  angeb,  the 
Elohim  of  other  nations,  he  considered,  probably,  as  national 

1  KaX  /iii  TiC  oUo'^m,  0  ffMifUv  Idtov  thai  ruu/  ixXticrmv,  tovto  wpottpnfitPMf  vv«^- 
Xctv  viro  Twtav  0t\o(ro0i0ir,  o6  ydp  itrriv  ain-wv  tCprifia'  tmy  it  trpo^trrStp  vi^tnpi- 
crdfAtpoi  Tpo&a^Kav  tw  fi9i  (hr^pxoyri  ror*  adTodt  tro^m,  Strom.  L  ▼!  f.  641.  I  do* 
belieTc  the  Ittter  expression  sbovM  be  iio4erMood  ss  Beater, "the  wision  whicli  (iocs 
not  exist  with  them,"  t.  e,  their  pretended  wisdom.  The  verb  wpom^iwat  seems  to  me 
best  suited  to  this  rendering  of  ao^w. 

2  Toin  irportroiovfiivotn  0cXo<ro^f7v. — Strom.  I.  vi.  f.  611. 
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goda,  JQst  as  he  sapp<»ed  the  Archon,  who  stood  at  their  head, 
to  be  the  particular  god  <tf  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  eyident  that 
in  entertaining  snch  a  theory  of  the  Elohim,  he  might  lean  for 
support  on  sereral  passages  in  the  Alexandrian  yersion  of  the 
Bible, — ^that  he  appropriated. to  himself  an  idea  that  had  long 
been  extant.^ 

Thus  there  niled  over  nankind  those  subordinate  powers,  to 
whom  men's  consciousness  was  subjected ;  no  one  could  release 
bimself  wholly  from  their  spell,  from  the  spell  of  the  cosmic  prin- 
ciple. There  existed,  for  the  most  part,  only  an  unconscious 
onion  with  the  Supreme  God  and  the  order  of  world  which  stood 
in  relationship  with  him.  The  natures  which  bore  within  them 
tbe  germ  of  a  life  akin  to  him,  remained  fettered  and  confined 
within  the  prorince  of  the  Archon. 

Without  question,  Basilides  possessed  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  ante-ChristiaU' period, 
and  especially  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of 
Christ ;  without  question,  he  had  a  profound  sense  of  that  op* 
pressire  weight  lying  on  the  consciousness  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  noblest  natures,  of  that  unconscious  craring  after  a 
release  of  the  spirit ;  and  from  this  rantage  ground  he  might 
come  to  know  the  nature  of  the  redemption  and  to  perceive  its 
necessity.  If  he  apprehended  it  only  on  a  single  side,  yet  it  had 
a  necessary  place  in  his  system.  Without  it,  the  separation  be- 
twixt the  world  of  the  Archon  and  the  proper  dirine  order  of  the 
worid  must  erer  continue  to  exist.  The  spirits  destined  for  the 
highest  stage  of  being  must  ever  remain  confined  in  their  de- 
pressing thraldom.  They  might,  indeed,  through  the  progresajye 
moyement  of  the  metempsychosis,  rise  from  one  higher  step  to 
another  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon ;  but  they  couM  not,  in 
conformity  with  the  longing  implanted  within  them,  attain,  oyer 

'  Beridei  the  pflflMge  already  dted  on  p.  82» — io  the  same  song  of  Moses,  Devt. 
nxii.  48,  ara  the  words,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  whioh  the  translator  haa  added  on  the 
ground  of  some  snch  theory :  koI  irpocKumivdTMvav  airr^  irdm*  dyyiXvi  3'iou,  oom- 
pved  with  ▼.  &  All  the  Elohim  that  presided  over  the  other  na&ons,  are  called  upon 
to  do  honafe  to  Ood'a  people.  What  the  nationa  were  to  do,  and  what  the  powers  ruling 
over  then  do,  ia,  aeeoiding  to  this  seheme,  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  former  is 
derived  from  the  latter.    Comp.  Pa.  zcvii.  7,  where  the  Alexandrians  translate  dViW 

•    v.* 

by  dyy«X0t,  and  beyond  ^ueation  had  in  mind  auch  powers  as  the  national  gods  were 
Mipposad  to  be» 
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and  beyond  this  kingdom  and  the  Archon  himself,  to  fellowship 
with  die  highest  order  of  the  world,  and  to  the  clear  conscions- 
ness  as  well  as  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  higher  nature, 
unless  the  Supreme  God  himself  brought  his  divine  life  near  to 
their  kindred  germ  of  life,  and  thereby  first  set  the  latter  into 
activity.  And  whilst,  by  the  act  of  redemption,  the  spiritual 
natures  were  exalted  to  the  highest  position,  its  influence  is  made 
to  extend  also  to  the  subordinate  stages  of  existence  ;  harmony 
is  everywhere  restored,  each  order  of  being  attains  to  its  natural 
destination. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Basilides,  in  his  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing the  doctrine  of  redemption,  departed  essentially  from  the 
Jewish  position,  yet  on  the  other,  like  Cerinthus,  he  agreed  en- 
tirely with  the  Ebionites,  in  supposing  a  sudden  entrance  of  the 
divine  nature  into  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  admitting  of  no  such  thing 
as  a  6od-man,  in  whom  from  the  first  t£e  divine  and  the  human 
elements  were  inseparably  united.  He  supposed  at  bottom,  it  b 
true,  a  redeeming  Ood,  but  no  redeeming  God-man.  The  man 
Jesus  was  not  in  his  view  the  Redeemer  ;  he  differed  from  other 
men  only  in  degree.  "Basilides  does  not  seem  to  have  allowed 
even  that  he  possessed  absolute  impeccability.  Jesus,  in  his  view, 
was  merely  the  instrument  whom  the  redeeming  God  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  revealing  himself  in  humanity,  and  of  entering  into 
it  with  an  influential  agency.  The  Redeemer,  in  the  proper  and 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  was,  as  he  supposed,  the  highest  ^on^ 
sent  down  by  the  Supreme  God  to  execute  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. This  being  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  his 
baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

Now,  although  Basilides  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth to  be  the  Redeemer,  but  held  that  Jesus  himself  stood  in 
the  need  of  redemption,  yet  he  cannot  be  accused  of  holding  that 
the  redemption  was  simply  an  ideal  thing,  and  of  denying  it  as  a 
great  historical  fact.  Far  indeed  was  it  from  him,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  to  suppose  that  any  being 
enthralled  within  the  kingdom  of  the  Archon,  could  release  him- 
self. There  was  required  for  this  an  objective  fact,  the  actual 
entrance  of  that  might  from  a  higher  world,  the  vov^^  into  the 

I  Or  vovit  who,  inasmuch  «s  be  ministers  for  the  salvntion  of  mankind,  is  called  iia- 
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vorld  of  earthly  manifestation,  which  was  accomplished  through 
the  medium  of  the  man  Jesus.  This,  according  to  Basilides,  was 
the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  created  uniyerse,  from  which 
everything  that  succeeded,  to  the  final  end'of  the  perfectly  restored 
harmony  of  the  universe,  must  proceed.  The  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  testifies  of  the  impression 
which  this  fact,  and  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  following  there- 
upon, had  left  by  tradition  on  the  minds  of  Christians.  Clement 
cites  on  this  point  the  following  words  coming  from  the  Basili- 
dean  school.^  "  When  the  Archon  himself  heard  the  word  of  the 
communicated  Spirit^  (the  Spirit  sent  from  above),  he  was  amazed 
at  what  he  heard  and  at  what  he  beheld,^  the  joyful  annunciation^ 
being  wholly  unexpected  to  him  ;  and  his  amazement  was  called 
fear,*  the  beginning  of  wisdom,— of  a  wisdom  which  discriminated 
the  different  classes  of  men,  perfected  all,  and  restored  the  origi- 
nal harmony ;  for  he  distinguished  and  separated  from  one  another 
not  only  the  natures  belonging  to  the  world  (to  his  own  kingdom), 
but  also  the  elect  (the  pneumatic  natures  superior  to  the  Archon's 
kingdom)  from  tfiem,  and  released  them  from  his  bann  (or  con- 
ducted them)  to  the  God  who  is  over  ali."^ 

1  Clemeutt  Stromal.  lib.  ii.  f.  375. 

3  We  may  presume  the  word  is  meant  which,  accurding  to  the  Nazarene  gospel,  (see 
above,  p.  21,)  the  Holy  Ohost  is  said  to  have  spoken  to  Christ  at  the  moment  of  his 
deaeeot  Qpon  bim. 

5  The  glorified  appearance  in  which  Christ,  when  united  witli  this  exalted  beiug,  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Archon ;  or  the  sight  of  the  miraculous  dove,  which  was  a  symbol 
of  the  Spirit,  which  had  come  down  from  on  high ;  or  the  miraculous  api)earauces  ac- 
companying the  baptism  of  Christ,  according  to  the  gospel  of  the  Ebiouites. 

*  The  annunciation  of  the  Spirit  being  culled  a  tvayyiXioy  for  the  dpxtoyt  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  higher  power  merely  from  constraint;  but  his  first 
amazement  was  converted  into  reverential  joy.  The  prospect  of  being  one  day  rcrleased 
from  the  embarrasing  government  of  the  world,  when  the  elect  natures  should  have 
attained  to  their  destined  glory,  and  of  entering  into  rest  with  his  own, — to  which  ex- 
pectation of  the  Demiurge  the  Gnostics  referred  such  passages  as  Rom.  viii.  20, 21 — Vid. 
Orig.  T.  i  in  Joann.  S  ^i — could  be  no  otherwise  than  joyful  to  him.  Comp.  Didaacul. 
Anatol.  opp.  Clem.  f.  7i)6,  D.,  where  the  blessing  which  the  Demiurge  pronounces  on  the 
Sabbath  is  adduced,  to  show  how  difficult  the  work  was  for  him. 

^  Thus  Ps.  cxi.  10,  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  was  interpreted. 

6  AvTO»  t6¥  apx"**'^^  kiratcovaaifTa  Tfj v  ipAaiv  tou  diuKoifovfiiyov  irvtv/xarovt  ifCtrXa- 
yn^at  Tw  ^tdfiuTi  "wap  iXtridav  iitayyiXiVfiivoVi  Koi  Ttiv  iicirKti^iv  ai/TOV  t^oliov  kXi}- 
^Vi^it  ipxhf  y^i'Ofitvoy  <ro(piai  <f>v\oKptviiTttcrJ9  tc  kuI  StaKptTiKtjv  kuI  TiXttoTiKti^ 
cai  d-woKaravTanrncrftt  ou  yhp  fiovov  t6v  Kovfjtovt  dWA  Kal  tijv  ixXoy^v  iiaKpiuav,  o 
ivi  vavi  irpvrifiirtt,  (this  then  would  be  the  apx^^')  Assuming  tw  to  be  the  correct 
n'ading,  1  have  rendered  hb  in  the  t  xl:  in  this  cusl*,  the  Supreme  God  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  denoted. 
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Thus  a  new  light  dawns  on  the  Archon  himaelf.  He  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  higher  God  and  a  higher  world  abore  himself. 
He  is  redeemed  firom  his  confinement.  He  attains  to  the  coosei- 
onsness  of  a  superior  power,  which  rules  oyer  all»  and  which  lie 
himself,  without  beitfg  aware  of  it,  has  always  been  serving.  He 
sees  himself  released  from  the  mighty  task  of  goTeming  the  world, 
which  until  now  he  supposed  that  he  supported  alone,  and  for 
which  his  powers  had  not  proved  adequate.  If  it  had  thna  Ar 
cost  him  so  much  pains,  and  he  still  could  not  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing the  conflicting  elements  in  the  course  of  the  world  to  order, 
he  now  beholds  a  power  adequate  to  OTorcome  every  obstacle,  aad 
reduce  all  opposites  to  unity.  BasUides,  partly  from  a  more  pro- 
found insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  of 
history,  partly  from  those  effects  of  Christianity  which  were  before 
his  own  eyes  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Mure,  foresees 
what  stuff  to  excite  fermentation,  and  ^hat  separation  of  elements, 
would  be  introduced  by  it  into  humanity.  He  perceives  how  the 
recipient  minds  among  every  people,  freed  from  the  might  which 
held  their  consciousness  in  fetters,  redeemed- from  all  creatnrely 
dependence,  and  raised  to  communion  with  their  original  source, 
would  become  united  with  one  another  in  a  higher  unity.  All 
these  effects  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination  as  an  im- 
pression made  on  the  Archon  at  the  baptism  of  Christ. 

The  whole  work  of  redemption,  then,  Basilides,  like  Cerinth, 
attributed  to  the  redeeming  heavenly  Genius.  Most  probably  he 
agreed  also  with  the  latter,  in  supposing  that  this  Genius,  at  the 
time  of  the  passion,  lefb  the  man  to  himself,  whom  he  before  used 
as  his  instrument.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  could  not,  according 
to  the  system  of  Basilides,  have  the  least  connection  with  the 
work  of  redemption  ;  for,  according  to  his  narrow  conception  of 
justice,  the  divine  justice  does  not  allow  that  one  being  should 
innocently  suffer  for  another ;  it  requires  that  the  sin  of  each  in- 
dividual should  be  expiated  by  suffering.  He  regarded  not  only 
suffering  in  general,  but  also  the  particular  sufferings  of  each 
individual,  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for  sin.  He  embraced 
the  theory  which  Christ  (John  ix.  3,  Luke  xiii.  2)  condemned. 
*'  Each  individual  suffers,  either  for  actual  sins,  or  for  that  evil  in 
his  nature,  which  he  brought  with  him  from  an  earlier  state  of 
existence,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  come  into  actual  mani- 
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f^station."^  Thns  it  waa  by  pointing  to  this  latter,  that  he  vin- 
dicated Proyidence  in  respect  to  the  suffering  of  children.  When 
pressed  with  an  objection  drawn  from  the  suffering  of  men  of 
acknowledged  goodneas^  he  might  undoubtedly  appeal,  and  with 
good  reason,  to  the  general  fact  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature, 
and  reply :  *^  Whateyer  man  you  can  name  to  me,  he  is  still  a 
man.  Ood  alone  is  holy.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of 
an  unclean  ?     Not  one.*'     Job  xiv.  4. 

But  the  case  was  different  when  this  proposition  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  Redeemer,  who,  as  certainly  as  he  w  the  Redeemer, 
most  be  pore  from  sin.  Clement  of  Alexandria  directly  accuses 
Basilides  of  carrying  the  proposition  eyen  to  this  extent.  In 
those  words,  which  Clemcmt  cites,  this  surely  is  not  neceeearihf 
implied.  He  merely  says,  ''  If,  however,  you  let  this  whole  in- 
vestigation go,  and  endeavour  to  .bring  me  into  difficulty  by 
adducing  the  case  of  certain  persona  ;  if  you  say,  Then  he  has 
sinned,  for  he  has  suffered,  &c."  It  might  be  held  that  Basilides 
is  simply  speaking  here  of  certain  men  who  were  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration,  who  stood  in  high  repute  for  holiness ;  and 
Clement  took  the  Uberty  to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  But  in  the 
first  place^  the  objection  which  Basilides  supposes  to  be  made 
against  his  position,  would  lose  all  its  force  and  meaning,  if  it 
were  not  designed  to  be  understood  precisely  in  the  sense  above 
given ;  and  neat,  this  wide  extension  of  the  proposition  stands 
intimately  connected  with  his  theory  concerning  the  relation  of 
suffering  to  sin,  and  with  his  theory  of  the  divine  justice,  and  of 
the  process  of  purification  to  which  eyery  nature  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Archon  is  subjected.  The  Jesus  who  belonged 
to  this  kingdom  certainly  needed  redemption  himself^  and  could 
only  he  made  partaker  of  it  by  his  union  with  that  heavenly  re- 
deesnng  spirit.  To  render  him  worthy  of  being  redeemed  before 
all  others  that  needed  redemption,  and  of  being  employed  as  the 
instrument  tor  diffiosing  abroad  the  influences  of  the  redeeming 
Oenins  to  others,  it  was  sufficient  if,  as  the  most  excellent  and 
the  purest  of  men,  who  had  advanced  the  farthest  in  the  work,  of 
purification,  he  possessed  the  minimum  of  sinfulness.  Here  in- 
deed the  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  Basilidean  system, 

1  SafferiogSi^zpiatory  and  purgative  of  sin  {dfiapTia  or  the  df^apTirriKw).   Strom. 
1.  iT.  f.  806.      " 
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which  certainly  must  have  supposed  that  some  proportion  existed 
betwixt  the  degree  of  sin  and  the  degree  of  punishment — how 
then  reconcile  so  great  sufferilig  with  the  smallest  degree  of  sin- 
fnlness  ?  But  here,  probably,  as  we  may  infer  from  his  remarks 
on  martyrdom,  he  could  be  at  no  loss  for  an  answer  :  '*  The  con- 
sciousness of  serving  as  an  instrument  for  the  highest  and  holiest 
cause  of  humanity,  and  of  suffering  in  this  mission  (perhaps,  too, 
the  prospect  of  the  glory  into  which  he  was  to  enter  through  suffer- 
ing), so  sweetened  the  pain,  as  entirely  to  remove  the  sense  of 
suffering/' 

In  accordance  with  the  same  principle,  he  denied  the  doctrine 
of  justification  in  the  sense  of  Paul.  He  admitted  no  such  thing 
as  objective  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  forgiveness  of  sin, 
in  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin. 
Every  sin,  whether  committed  before  or  after  faith  in  the  Be- 
deemer,  or  baptism,  must,  according  to  his  scheme,  be  in  like  man- 
ner expiated  by  suffering.  This  was  a  necessary  law  of  the 
government  of  the  universe,  which  could  in  no  wise  be  dispensed 
with.  The  only  exception  he  makes  is  in  the  case  of  sins  of  igno- 
rance, or  unintentional  sins  ;^  but  unfortunately  his  explanation  of 
expressions  so  vague  and  undefined,  has  not  come  down  to  ns. 
Perhaps  he  intended  only  sins  of  ignorance  not  involving  guilt, 
which  had  been  committed  in  a  state  of  coosciousness  obstructed 
by  some  involuntary  confinement — analogous  to  the  state  of  the 
rational  principle  held  restrained  in  the  bodies  of  brutes.  Bnt 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  justification  (Sifcalaxrif:,  Si/catoawf),)  is 
meant  an  inward,  subjective  condition  of  being  made  justy  sancti- 
fication  by  the  communicating  of  a  divine  life  ;  such  a  doctrine  had 
a  very  important  and  necessary  place  in  the  system  of  Basilide^. 

Among  the  religious  and  moral  ideas  of  the  Basilidean  school 
there  are  several  other  remarkable  points  which  deserve  to  be 
particularly  noticed. 

What  distinguishes  Basilides  from  other  Gnostics  is  this, — that 
he  did  not  oppose  the  Gnosis  as  the  highest  stage  in  religion,  to  the 
TTMTTW, — to  faith ;  but  valued  faith  itself  as  the  highest  quality. 
Yet  he  distinguished  in  the  latter  a  series  of  higher  and  lower 
degrees,  corresponding  to  the  different  grades  of  perfection  which 
different  souls  arc  destined  to  occupy  in  that  higher  spiritual 

1  Moi/as  T«v  dn(w<rivv\  kui  jcar'  nyvoiav  d<fnk<r^ai.     Strom.  I.  iv.  f.  u3H. 
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world  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  supposed,  in  fact,  as  we  have 
remarked,  a  series  of  grades  in  the  higher  world  of  spirits,  of  which 
one  continoallj  symbolized  the  other.  Divine  germs  of  life  from 
all  these  grades  had  become  mixed  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
Christianity  is  the  sifting  principle,  whereby  the  spiritual  natures 
belonging  to  the  different  grades  of  the  spiritual  world  are  sepa- 
rated, are  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  their  own  proper  essence, 
and  acquire  the  power  of  bringing  it  into  action,  and  of  rising  to 
that  region  of  the  spiritual  world,  to  which  they  belong  by  virtue 
of  this  their  proper  and  essential  being,  which  before  had  remained 
undeveloped.  By  means  of  Christianity,  men  arrive,  in  this  man- 
ner, at  the  different  positions  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their 
peculiar  natures,  each  reaching  the  stage  of  perfection  of  which  he 
is  capable.  At  the  entrance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  into  the 
world,  the  Archon,  in  a  word,  received  the  <To<f>ia  <f>vXoKpivi]Ti/ci], 
Now  that  by  which  this  process  of  separation  actually  takes  place 
in  the  different  natures,  and  by  which  each  individual  is  enabled 
to  reach  that  grade  of  the  higher  world  which  corresponds  to  his 
spiritual  essence,  is  faith.  In  this  way  we  must  understand  the 
Basilidean  school,  when  they  taught  that  ''faith  and  election, 
both  taken  together,  constitute  one  thing,  answering  to  each  of 
the  several  grades  of  the  spiritual  world  ;  and  the  faith  of  each 
individual  nature  in  this  world  exactly  corresponds  to  its  supra- 
mundane  election/'^ 

Such  being  the  scheme  of  Basilides,  we  may  perhaps  conclude, 
that  the  ordinary  standard  of  Christian  truth,  as  he  found  it  exist- 
ing with  the  majority  in  the  Church,  met  with  more  favour  and 
experienced  greater  justice  from  him,  than  it  usually  did  from 
other  Gnostics.  These  ordinary  believers  he  recognised  as  Chris- 
tians, members  of  one  Christian  community  ;  and  he  distinguished 
in  this  regard  only  different  stages  of  Christian  knowledge.  Faith 
he  considered  the  common  foundation  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
supposed  only  that  besides  this,  which  was  common  to  all,  there 
were  different  degrees  of  Christian  consciousness.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  he  was  far  from  ascribing  the  irurri^^  considered  as  faith 
grounded  on  outward  authority  and  cleaving  altogether  to  things 

i  Tlltmv  afJM  Koi  iK\oy^¥  o'tKtiav  clvai  Ka^  gKairrov  did<mifiai  kut  iiraKoKovSrrifio^ 
StntiB.  1.  u.  f.  3li:3. 
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senaibU,  exelqaiTely  to  the  pBychieal  claBS.  He  underatood  faith 
to  be  in  its  essence  an  inward  principle.  Faith,  according  to  his 
apprehension,  is  a  conyiction  that  springs  from  the  contact  of  the 
spirit  with  the  godlike,  from  the  attractive  power  exercised  by  the 
higher  world  orer  its  kindred  spirit  The  spirit  has  rerealed  to 
it  that  higher  region  of  existence,  whence  it  came  and  to  which  it 
belongs ;  and  it  feels  itself  drawn  towards  its  kindred  element. 
Faith  is  an  immediate  fiict,  which  renders  all  evidence  superfluous. 
The  spirit,  in  this  case,  grasps  the  truths  corresponding  to  its  own 
essence  by  an  immediate  intuition.^  The  soul  assents  to  thai 
which  does  not  come  to  it  through  the  senses,  which  is  not  pre* 
sented  to  it  under  any  form  of  sense.^  Although  the  elect  live  oni 
as  strangers  in  the  world,  yet,  through  the  buoyancy  of  £uth,  they 
perceive  the  reality  of  the  things  of  that  higher  world  which  beam 
on  them  from  afar.  But  to  the  peculiar  standing  ground  of  each 
indiridual's  faith  must  correspond  also  the  peculiar  standing 
ground  of  his  hope-^the  conriction  that  he  shall  actually  enter 
into  that  higher  world  to  which  he  had  been  already  united  by 
faith ;  shall  attain  to  the  fuU  possession  of  those  blessings  which 
faith  has  laid  hold  on.^ 

Now  if  we  perceive  something  of  the  Pauline  spirit  in  the  pe- 
culiar prominence  which  Basilides  gives  to  the  idea  of  faith,  yet 
presently  we  see  him  again  departing  widely  from  the  Apostle 
Paul,  inasmuch  as  he  places  the  essence  of  faith  rather  in  an  in- 
tuitive than  in  a  practical  and  ethical  element ;  making  ft  proceed 
rather  from  an  intuition  of  the  spirit,  than  from  a  determination 
of  the  will  conditioning  the  direction  of  the  heart;  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  this  difference  is  grounded  in  the  very  natmre  of  his 
fundamental  principle. 

The  objection  which  Plotinus  brought  against  the  Gnostics  ge- 
nerally, that  they  neglected  ethice,  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  the 
school  of  Basilides ;  for  Isidorua  composed  a  system  of  ethics, 
from  which  unfortunately  but  a  very  few  words  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria. 

1  T^  iia^^fiara  a»airo6tliCTt^t  tvplvKowa  xaraX^^ti  vonnxy,    Strom,  L  ii.  £  86S. 

:(  Faich  is  a  ^vx^h  ovyKaTd^ian  nrp6t  rt  r&w  fi^  KUfoCvrmy  atoSttietv  iUk  ^rd  fiii 
irapciMKi.    L.  c.  f.  371. 

3  K«TaXXifXor  thfai  t^  IkAox^u  iXirMi  xai  t^t  v/o»r«w«  t^v  dwpc^  L.  c.  f.  84tS. 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidenoe  between  the  definitioxis  of  faith  by  Basilidea  and 
Hugo  a  8t  Victore. 
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The  moral  syntem  of  Basilides  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  Cos- 
mogony. Assuming  a  mixture  of  opposite  prinoiples,  and  consi- 
dering the  development  of  the  human  race  ad  a  process  of  purifi- 
cation, which  waa  to  be  carried  onward  to  its  end  by  Christianity, 
he  must  necessarily  hare  made  the  fimdamental  principle  of  his 
moral  system  to  be  this — ^namely,  that  the  godlike  nature  of  man 
should  be  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  adhering  to  it,  and 
approach  continually  nearer  to  its  free  deyelopment  and  actiyity. 
Han,  according  to  tUs  system,  is  a  microcosm, — carrying  within 
himself  opposite  elements  from  two  opposite  kingdoms.  In  the 
elements  foreign  to  bis  higher  nature,^  are  reflected  the  difi*ereni 
properties  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ; — 
hence  the  temperaments,  desires,  and  passions  which  correspond 
to  these  difierent  properties,  (for  example,  the  mimic,  sportive 
natnre  of  the  ape,  the  murderons  disposition  of  the  wolf,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  diamond,  tuc. ;) — ^the  collective  sum  of  all  these  effluxes 
from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  worlds  forms  the  blind, 
irrational  bovHL?  whicli  constantly  threatens  to  check  and  disturbs 
the  activity  of  man's  godlike  nature.  The  Isidorus  above  men- 
tioned thought  it  of  great  importance  to  secure  this  doctrine 
against  the  objection  or  the  misapprehension,  that  its  tendency 
was  to  destroy  moral  'freedom,  and  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  all 
wickedness  as  if  it  resulted  from  the  irresistible  influence  of  these 
foreign  mixtures.  He  appeals,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  superior 
power  of  the  godlike  element.  ''  Having,  by  the  rational  prin- 
ciple within  us,  so  much  the  advantage,  we  ought  to  appear  as 
conquerMTS  over  the  lower  creation  within  us.**'  "  Let  one  but 
have  the  willy^  says  he,  "  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and 
one  will  acquire  the  power ''^  But  tiiis  earnest  will,  this  true 
love  for  goodness,  is  for  the  most  part  the  only  thing  wanting. 
"  We  say  indeed  with  the  mouth  we  will  not  sin.  Bat  our  soul 
has  the  inclinatioa  to  sin.  A  person  in  this  condition  is  restrained 
only  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  he  is  destitute  of  love.*' 
It  might  easily  be  inferred,  from  the  whole  connection  of  the 

1  Appendagm  of  mmtter,  ir^oo-a^n(/Airra. 

*  At  A  U  Ti»  Xoyimxm  KptvTTovoM  ytvofiivovt,  tift  IXArroifaft  iu  hfiuf  tcrmtrnt  tpa- 
inivai  Kpamwrat, 
<  Slrom.  1  iii.  f.  427 :  StXn^ATw  fioimf  JHrtt^rfvai  rd  Ka\6v  koX  jirtrtv^trai. 
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Basilidean  system,  that,  in  giving  so  high  a  place  to  the  faculty 
of  will,  IsidoroQS  would  by  no  means  ascribe  to  it  an  independent 
self-sufficiency,  nor  deny  the  necessity  of  a  higher  assistance  of 
grace.  By  his  theory  of  redemption,  he  acknowledged  it^  in 
effect,  to  be  necessary,  that  the  godlike  in  hnman  nature  should 
receive  its  true  freedom  and  power  of  right  action  by  means  of  its 
union  with  the  higher  source  of  divine  life.  How  earnestly  bent 
he  was  on  reminding  men  of  their  need  of  help,  is  shown  by  the 
advice  which  he  gives  to  a  person  suffering  under  severe  trials. — 
words  which  prove  at  the  same  time  how  far  he  was  from  cherish- 
ing a  speculative  pride,  that  despised  the  ordinary  means  of  grace 
enjoyed  by  the  Christian  communities.  He  exhorts  the  indiri- 
dual  not  to  retire  into  solitude,  but  to  ask  the  Christian  brethren 
for  their  intercessions,  to  seek  in  their  society  the  strengthening 
of  his  divine  life,  in  order  that,  so  strengthened,  he  might  find 
confidence  in  fellowship  with  the  invisible  saints.  He  says  of  one 
in  this  condition,  "  Let  him  not  separate  himself  from  his  brother. 
Let  him  say,  I  have  entered  into  the  sanctuary ;  I  can  suffer  no 
evil."^  If  a  person  thus  afficted  felt  himself  too  much  oppressed 
by  the  power  of  temptation,  he  should  say  to  his  Christian  bro- 
ther, "  Lay  thy  hand  on  my  head,  (give  me  thy  blessing)  and  he 
would  receive  spiritual  and  sensible  assistance*'  (feel  himself  re- 
lieved in  spirit  and  body.)^  What  importance  he  ascribed  to 
prayer,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  distinguishes  the  different 
moral  states  of  the  soul  by  the  different  character  which  prayer 
must  assume  according  to  those  states — ^that  is,  according  as  one 
feels  constrained  to  thank  God  for  the  victory  achieved,  or  to 
pray  for  new  assistance  for  the  impending  conflict.^ 

The  Basilideans  were  far  from  being  given  to  extravagant  as- 
cetic notions.  We  have  already  observed  how  this  mode  of  ap- 
prehending the  dualistic  element,  which  came  so  very  near  to  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  would  by  no  means  lead  necessarily  t4) 
a  decided  and  morose  asceticism.  They  allowed  a  value,  it  is 
true,  to  the  unmarried  life,  as  a  means  which  would  enable  one  to 
occupy  himself  undisturbed   by  earthly  cares,  solely  with  the 

1  Ot^Tos  Tov  A6t\<pov  fiTix**»pi'l^i*f^»i  Xfyero),  ori  BlcrtXnXvSra  lydt  tit  tA  Syia'ovilp 
duvafiai  va^iitf,    Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  427. 

2  Kai  XiT^cTat  fion^tiav  koI  ifOijTiiv  Kal  altr^ijt^v. 

3  This  is  dear  from  Isidore's  words :  "Orav  6k,ii  titxapifrrla  aov  C(«  atrfiviit  viroir»^i}. 
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affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  they  regarded  this  as  a  thing 
of  which  all  were  not  capable,  and  which  was  not  advisable  for 
al].  They  recommended  marriage,  as  a  means  of  subduing  the 
sensnouB  impulses,  to  those  who  would  otherwise  hare  to  suffer 
many  temptations.  At  the  ground  of  this  view  of  marriage,  there 
lies,  it  is  true,  a  very  low,  a  mere  negative  and  sensuous  notion  of 
the  institution ;  and  hencp,  indeed,  the  exaggerated  worth  as- 
cribed to  celibacy.  We  do  not  perceive  here  the  more  profound 
and  positive  view  of  the  marriage  estate,  as  a  realization  of  the 
moral  idea,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  good  of  humanity :  a 
loftier  conception,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  becomes 
faintly  visible  in  the  Valentinian  Gnosis. 

We  must  notice  finally,  one  other  remarkable  phenomenon.  In 
the  Basilidean  doctrine,  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  marks  of  a 
relationship  with  certain  Ebionite  elements :  accordingly  it 
agreed,  in  preference  for  the  Apostle  Peter,  with  the  Christians 
of  that  party.  And  yet,^  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  Basilides 
acknowledges  the  authority  also  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  of  his  attributing  so  much  authority  to  the 
words  of  this  Apostle,  recorded  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
as  well  as  from  the  influence  of  the  Pauilne  ideas,  so  apparent  in 
his  doctrine  concerning  the  essence  of  faith  and  concerning  mar- 
riage. We  hence  perceive  then,  that  these  opposite  elements 
stood  by  no  means  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  as  never  to 
admit  of  being  united  in  the  phenomenon^of  these  times. 

Valentine  and  his  school. — Next  after  Basilides  we  place 
Valentine,  who  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  period  ;  though 
somewhat  later.  To  judge  from  his  Hellenistic  style  of  expres- 
sion and  the  Aramaean  words  that  occur  in  his  system,  he  was  of 
Jewish  descent.  It  is  said,  he  was  by  birth  an  Egyptian  ;'  and 
it  may  be  safely  presumed  that  he  received  his  education  like- 
vise  at  Alexandria.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
seems  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  which  gave  him 
opportunity  to  expound  and  promulgate  his  doctrines  in  that  part 
of  the  world.     In  his  fundamental  ideas  he  agrees  with  Basilides ; 

I  Tbe  BaaUideans  traced  back  their  Qnoaia  to  Glaucias,  a  pretended  interpreter  in  the 
»enrice  of  Peter.    Strom.  1.  vii.  f.  764. 
3  See  aboTe,  p.  94. 
3  According  to  tbe  report  of  Epiphanius. 
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but  differs  from  him  in  his  mode  of  carrying  them  out,  and  in 
the  imaginatire  dress  in  which  he  clothes  them.  Bnt  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  founders  of  Gnostic  schools,  and  of  their  later  follow- 
ers, from  whom  these  doctrines  receired  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion, were  neirer  carefiilly  distinguished  ;  and  as  moreorer  many 
cognate  doctrines,  which  sprang  firom  a  common  source,  l>ecame 
intermixed  with  the  Yalentinian  system  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  separate  with  certainty,  firom  the  accounts  which  haT©  come 
down  to  us,  those  doctrines  which  belong  properly  to  Yalentioe 
himself,  the  author  of  the  school. 

Like  Basilides,  Valentine  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  chain  of 
being  the  primal  Essence,  which  he  denominated  the  Bythos 
(the  abyss,  .where  the  spirit  is  lost  in^contemplation.)  This  term, 
by  itself,  makes  it  evident,  that  he  conceired  under  it  something 
different  from  the  Absolute  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  the 
absolutely  simple.  The  word  leads,  without  doubt,  to  the  pre- 
supposition of  an  infinite  fulness  of  life  ;  and  this  same  infinite, 
transcendent  exuberance  of  being  necessitates,  in  the  first  place, 
a  self-conception  (a  KaTdKafii^fiaueiv  eavrop,)  a  self-limitation,  in 
case  anything  was  to  come  into  existence.  The  Neo-Platooic  6v 
withdraws  itself  firom  all  possibility  of  comprehension,  on  account 
of  its  absolutely  simple  unity  ;  but  the  primal  Essence  of  Valen- 
tine, on  account  of  its  transcendent  fulness  of  life.  The  Byth<M 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  something  directly  opposed  to  the  Abso- 
lute of  the  Neo-Fatonic  philosophy.  It  may  doubtless  haTo  hap- 
pened, that  with  many,  the  former  idea  passed  oyer  into  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  indeed  Valentinians  are  cited,  who  made  out  of  the 
Bythos  something  exalted  abore  all  opposition,  of  which  even 
existence  could  not  be  .predicated ;  the  Absolute,  identical  with 
Nothing.^ 

What  Basilides  denominates  the  Swdfuevi,  (powers,)  are  in  the 

1  Irenaoiis,  who  sUtes  the  different  opinioDt  of  the  VilentiDians  lespectiog  the  Bjthos, 
ohserTes :  01  fikv  y^p  airr^v  a<^vyoy  Xiyovcny,  /uih'c  dfi^a  /a^c  d'i$X«icy,  /Kifrt  «X«m 
8vra  Tt.  Iren.  i.  1,  at  the  end.  The  disciples  of  such  Gnostics  would  soar,  in  their 
specnlations,  abore  their  master, — would  ascend  to  a  primal  ground  still  more  simple. 
Irenaus  cites  one  of  this  description,  whom  he  not  unaptly  describes  as  dt^Xorcpop  xal 
yvmorTiKiiTtpov  iirfirrciyo^avo?,  who  knew  how  to  distingvlsh  between  the /uoK^nic,  the 
jvorn*  and  the  Iv,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  ererjprinc^,  so  I  name  it.  In 
this  Irennus  finds  good  matter  of  ridicule :  AfioXSyriict.  Srt  airrdt  i^ofuira  Ti^tcjrc  t« 
rXdafiari,  %rw6  fAtiiivdt  ttpirtpov  dXKov  rt^ufiipa. 
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system  of  Valentine  the  iEons.^  The  idea  is  peculiar  to  him, 
that  as  in  the  primal  source  of  all  existence,  (the  Bythos,)  the 
fulness  of  all  life  is  still  nndeyeloped,  so  with  the  deyelopment  of 
life  ftom  him,  members  were  formed,  standing  as  complements 
one  to  the  other,  predominantly  creative  and  predominantly 
recq}iive  jEons,^  masculine  and  feminine,  by  whose  mutual  in- 
working  the  chain  of  unfolding  life  progressirely  advances.  The 
feminine  goes  to  integrate  the  masculine,  and  both  constitute  the 
Pleroma,  (to  TrX^/xo/Aa)  ;*  and  so  also  the  complete  series  of 
iEons,  as  one  whole,  as  the  Ailness  of  the  divine  life  flowing  out 
from  the  Bythos, — which  whole  again  constantly  requires  fructi^ 
fication,  so  to  express  it,  from  the  same  source,  stands  to  it  in 
the  feminine  relation, — was  called  the  Pleroma.  The  hidden 
essence  of  God,  no  being  can  comprehend ;  it  is  the  absolute 
arfptoarov.  He  can  be  known  only  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  him- 
self in  the  unfolding  of  his  powers  or  M<m&.  The  several  Mon^ 
are  various  forms  of  manifestation,  phases,  names  of  him  who  in 
his  hidden  being  is  incomprehensible,  ineffable,  exalted  above  all 
possibility  of  conception  or  representation,^  even  as  that  first  self- 
manifestation  of  the  Hidden,  the  Monogenes,  is  called  distinctively 
the  invisible  name  of  the  Byihoa  (that  wherein  the  Bythos  has 
conceived  himself,  the  irp&rov  KardXriirToVy  the  tcardXTp^if:  rov 
aj€»rfTov,)  It  is  a  profound  idea  of  the  Valentinian  system,  that 
as  all  existence  has  its  ground  in  the  self-limitation  of  the  Bythos, 
so  the  existence  of  all  created  beings  depends  on  limitation. 
While  each  remains  within  the  limits  of  its  own  individuality,  and 
is  that  which  it  should  be  at  its  own  proper  place  in  the  evolution 
of  life,  all  things  can  be  fitly  adjusted  to  one  another,  and  the  true 
harmony  be  preserved  in  the  chain  of  unfolding  life.  But  as  soon 
as  any  being  would  overstep  these  limits,  as  soon  as  any  being, 
instead  of  striving  to  know  God  in  that  manifestation  of  himself 
which  God  makes  to  him  at  his  own  proper  position,  boldly 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  his  hidden  essence,  such  a  being  runs 

1  For  the  eipUnation  of  this  word,  see  above. 

'  As  in  an  the  rest  of  creatiou,  which  presents  a  symbol  of  that  highest  order  of  the 
oniYerse,  this  two-fold  series  of  factors  may  be  traced. 

9  Wfaich  word  these  Theosophers,  who  assuredly  never  thought  of  adhering  strictly  to 
the  gmuBatlcal  sigDifloatioD  of  their  terms,  understood  perhaps  at  one  and  the  same 
tine,  in  an  active  and  passive  sense:  to  irXftpovv  and  t6  irXripovfAtuoif, 

*  The  ^ons  are  fiopif>al  tou  3'<ov,  duofiata  rou  dvtia»ofiAvTou. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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the  hazard  of  plunging  into  nothing.  Instead  of  apprehendbg 
tlie  Real,  he  loses  himself  in  the  Unsubstantial.  Horua,  (S/xk,) 
the  genius  of  limitation,  of  the  finite,  the  power  that  fixes  and 
guards  the  bounds  of  indiridual  existence,  restoring  them  wbere- 
ever  they  have  been  disturbed,  occupies  therefore  an  important 
place  in  the  system  of  Valentine ;  and  the  Gnosis  here,  so  to  speak, 
hears  witness  against  itself.  The  ideas  of  Horus  and  of  the 
Redeemer  must  of  necessity  be  closely  related  in  the  Yalentinian 
system  ;  as  the  forming  and  redeeming  of  existence  are  kindred 
conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  limitation  in  respect  to  both 
occupies  an  important  place  in  this  system.  In  fact.  Horns  was 
also  called  by  many  XvTpfSnvy:  and  aam^p.  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 
There  are  occasional  intimations  of  a  scheme,  according  to  which 
the  Horus  was  regarded  as  only  a  particular  mode  of  the  opera- 
tion of  one  redeeming  spirit ;  just  aa  the  Yalentinian  system  ga?e 
difierent  names  to  this  power,  according  to  the  different  points  of 
his  activity  and  his  different  modes  of  operation,  extending 
through  all  the  grades  of  existence.  Others,  indeed,  transformed 
these  different  modes  of  operation  into  so  many  different  hy- 
postases. 

In  the  Yalentinian  doctrines  concerning  this  Horns,  there  are* 
lying  at  bottom,  profound  ideas  on  the  process  of  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  general  and  in  detail ;  important  in  their  bearing 
on  Christian  ethics,  and  the  mode  of  contemplating  the  great 
facts  of  history.  Yalentine's  school  perceived  that,  in  the  process 
of  development  of  the  divine  life,  two  moments  must  concur,  a 
negative  and  a  positive,  both  standing  necessarily  connected  with 
each  other, — the  purification  of  the  spiritual  individuality  from 
the  foreign  elements  by  which  it  had  become  vitiated,  into  which 
it  threatened  to  become  dissolved — and  the  establishment  of  the 
purified  individuality  in  itself,  its  firm  and  steadfast  shaping,  its 
assumption  of  its  own  nature.  Two  operations  were  ascribed  to 
the  Horus ;  the  negative^  by  virtue  of  which  he  defines  every 
existence  within  itself,  separates  and  keeps  away  from  it  every 
foreign  element  ;^  and  the  positivef  by  virtue  of  which  he  fixes, 
moulds,  and  establishes  in  their  own  peculiar  essence,  those  that 
have  been  purified  from  the  foreign  elements  by  which  that  essence 

1  Tbtf  ivtpytia  fiipirriKii  Kal  dtopirrucii. 
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was  disturbed.^  The  first  operation  was  to  be  designated  pre- 
eminently by  the  name  Spo^^  the  second  by  the  term  aravpo^.  In 
this  latter  appellation  there  is  eridently  an  allusion  to  the  signi- 
fications cross,  stake,  palisade.  Those  two  appellations,  howoTer, 
may  perhaps  not  always  hare  been  so  sharply  discriminated ;  since 
oToi/po?  with  the  signification  cross  might  in  fact  also  be  a  sym- 
bol of  the  separating,  destroying  energy  of  the  Horns.'  Where 
Christ  says,  **  I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but 
the  sword,"  they  found  the  description  of  that  negatire  energy  of 
the  Horns,  which  separates  flrom  one  another  the  godlike  and  the 
ongodlike.  And  where  John  the  Baptist  announces  the  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  with  the  fan,  and  with  the  fire  by  whick  the  chaff 
should  he  consumed,  it  was  considered  by  the  Yafentinians  as  a 
description  of  this  activity  of  the  Horns  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  world,  representing  how  he  would  destroy  all  the 
vKfi^  and  purify  the  redeemed.  In  the  passage  where  Christ  says, 
"  No  man  can  be  my  disciple,  unless  he  takes  up  his  cross  and 
follows  me,*'  they  saw  a  description  of  that  divine  power,  symbo- 
lized by  the  cross,  whereby  each  individual,  becoming  purified 
from  what  is  foreign  to  him,  and  attaining  to  a  self-subsistent 
shaping  of  the  higher  life  in  his  own  individuality  and  to  a  well- 
defined  impression  of  this  individuality  refined  by  a  godlike  life, 
first  becomes  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.* 

While  Basilides  ascribed  the  mixture  of  the  divine  element  with 
matter  to  an  encroachment  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  on  the 
kingdom  of  Light,  Valentine,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  it  to 
a  disturbance  originating  in  the  Pleroma,  and  a  consequent  sinking 
down  of  the  divine  germ  of  life  from  the  Pleroma  into  matter. 
Like  Basilides,  he  acknowledged  the  manifestation  of  a  diyine 
wisdom  in  the  world  ;  but  here  also  the  lower  is  only  a  symbol  of 
the  higher.  It  is  not  the  divine  wisdom  itself  which  is  the  soul 
of  this  world  ;  not  the  ^on  <ro^la,  but  its  immature  birth,  which, 
before  it  can  reach  its  maturity,  needs  to  pass  through  a  gradual 
derelopment.    The  idea  which  lies  at  bottom  here  is,  that  in  the 

'  The  i^t^yt/a  iiparrucii  xal  o*n}^i«^tici|. 

'  Clement  of  Alezandria  also  employs  the  crose  ae  a  symbol  of  the  divine  power* 
whereby  ibe  aonl  ia  made  tne  from  the  elements  of  the  world,  from  seoauous  Insta.  '  A  W9- 
XStfttA  Ktti  iwotfTJrtf-at  Koi  dipopl^ai  h  vravp6t  o^fta/vti,  and  on  this  is  founded  the 
AwAwavva,    Strom,  lib.  ii.  f.  407. 

9  Iran.  lib.  i.  e.  8,  ^  5. 
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world  we  are  presented  with  a  rerelation  of  diyine  wisdom  going^ 
on  to  unfold  itself;,  that  through  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
through  the  redemption,  this  manifestation  first  attains  to  its  end ; 
that,  contemplated  in  this  connection,  the  world  presents  the  image 
of  the  diyine  wisdom  in  its  process  of  development.  Accordingly 
that  ^on,  the  Heavenly  Wisdom,  rejoices, — when  everything  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  appearance  of  Christ, — ^to  find  that  it  has 
recoyered  its  lost  idea  (ivOvfifftris:) — since  now  the  manifestation 
corresponds  to  the  idea,  and  the  latter  presents  itself  in  the  former 
to  immediate  yision.  A  symbol  of  this  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
woman  who  lighted  a  candle  to  seek  after  the  lost  piece  of  silver, 
and  finally  after  the  house  had  been  swept,  rejoices  to  find  it 
Luke  XV.  8. 

Accordingly  he  distinguishes  an  avco  and  a  kotw  ao^ia^ — the 
Achamoth.^  This  latter  is  the  mundane  soul,  from  whose  mixture 
with  the  vKf)  springs  all  liying  existence,  in  numberless  grada- 
tions ;  higher  in  proportion  to  its  freedom  from  contact  with  the 
vXi?,  lower  in  proportion  as  it  is  drawn  downward  and  affected  by 
matter.  Hence  arise  the  three  ranks  or  orders  of  existence.  1.  The 
diyine  germs  of  life,  superior  by  their  nature  to  matter,  and  akin  to 
the  ao^la^  to  the  mundane  soul,  and  to  the  Pleroma, — ^the  spiritual 
natures,  ^wreis  irvevfiarucaL  2.  The  natures  originating  in  the 
life  that  has  been  divided  by  the  mixture  of  the  vXi;,  the  psychical 
natvLTes,  <f>va€i^  y^vxucal ;  with  which  begins  an  altogether  nev 
order  of  existence,  an  image  of  that  higher  mundane  system,  in  a 
subordinate  grade  ;  and  finally,  3.  The  ungodlike  nature,  which 
resists  all  amelioration,  and  whose  tendency  is  only  to  destroy— 
the  nature  of  blind  appetency  and  passion.  Betwixt  all  those 
natures  sprung  from  the  eyolution  of  the  diyine  life  (which  flows 
out  from  the  Bythos  through  the  mediation  of  the  iEons) — ^from 
the  Pleroma  down  to  the  germs  of  life  which  have  fallen  into  hu- 
manity, the  scattered  seed  that  is  to  attain  to  its  maturity  in  this 
earthly  world — there  are  only  diflFerences  of  degree  ;  but  betwixt 
those  three  orders  of  existence  there  is  an  essential  difierence  of 
kind.  Hence  each  of  these  orders  must  have  its  own  independent 
goyerning  principle  ;  though  every  process  of  culture  and  develop- 
ment ultimately  leads  back  to  the  Bythos,  who,  through  the  media- 

1  P*^^SIC' 
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iion  of  these  manifold  organs,  corresponding  to  the  numberless 
gradations  of  existence,  influences  all,  and  whose  law  alone  is 
supreme.  He  can  never  himself,  however,  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  what  is  alien  from  his  essence.  Accordingly  there 
must  appear  ai  that  subordinate  stage  of  existence  which  inter- 
yenes  between  the  perfect,  the  godlike,  and  the  ungodlike,  the 
material,  a  being" — as  the  type  of  the  highest — who,  while  be- 
liering  that  he  acts  independently,  must  yet  subserve  those  gene- 
ral laws,  from  which  nothing  can  be  exempted,  in  realizing  the 
highest  ideas  to  the  Jbounds  Of  matter.  This  being  is  to  the 
physical  world  what  the  Bythos  is  to  the  higher ; — ^with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  he  involuntarily  acts  as  the  instrument  only  of 
the  latter.  This  is  the  Demiurge  of  Valentine.  Moreover,  the 
HyU  has  its  representative  principle,  through  which  its  activity 
is  exerted  ;  but  a  principle  which,  by  its  nature,  is  not  formative 
and  creative,  but  only  destructive  ;  namely,  Satan?  1.  The 
nature  of  the  irvevfuiTucov,  the  spiritual  order,  is  to  be  essentially 
in  relationship  with  Ood  (the  ofioovacov  t&  OeS) ;  hence  the  life 
of  unity,  the  undivided,  absolutely  simple  {oixrla  hitcrj^  fiovoeiSif;,) 
2.  The  essence  of  the  '^irxjucoi  is  separation,  division  into  multi- 
plicity, manifoldness ;  but  which  subordinates  itself  to  a  higher 
unity,  whence  it  admits  of  being  derived,  first  unconsciously,  then 
consciously.  3.  The  essence  of  Satan  and  of  his  whole  kingdom 
is  the  direct  opposite  to  all  unity  ;  separation  and  disunion  in 
itself,  without  the  least  recipiency,  without  any  point  of  coales- 
cence whatever,  for  a  unity ;  with  the  striving  to  dissipate  all 
unity,  to  extend  its  own  inherent  disunion  to  everything,  and  to 
rend  everything  asunder.'  This  principle  has  no  power  to  fix,  to 
assert  anything,  but  only  the  power  to  deny  ;  it  is  unable  to 
create,  to  produce,  to  form,  but  only  to  destroy,  to  decompose.* 
The  first  of  these  grades  constitutes,  by  its  nature,  imperishable 
life,  the  essential  a^Oaptria ;  the  i^x^i/coi/,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  midway  betwixt  the  imperishable  and  the  perishable — the 

1  The /icoromc. 

>  Aa  Heraeleon  defines  him :  fiipat  'i»  oXijc  r^s  i;Xi}s.     Vid.  Grig,  iu  JoanD.  T.  xiii. 

*  The  oifvU  iroXtfcrxtdfiv,  that  seeks  to  assimilate  every  thing  to  itself. 
^  Thos  defined  by  Heraeleon,  who  says :  Ov  ytwa  roiavrd  riva  t^  iavrwv  </>uaf  t, 
'P^opcrjrotik  yhp  koi  AvuKivKorra  rovs  ifAftXri^iirrav  c<v  avrd.     Orig.  in  Joaiin.  T.  xx. 
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Bonl  of  nature  being  mortal,  and  capable  of  being  made  immortal 
only  through  a  higher  informing  power.  The  ^^rv^^ i#eoi  attain  to 
immortality,  or  they  fall  a  natural  prey  to  death,  according  as 
they  yield  themselres  by  the  bent  of  their  irill  to  the  godlike  or 
to  the  ungodlike.  The  essential  being  of  Satan,  as  of  the  SKri,  is 
death  itself,  annihilation,  the  negation  of  all  existence, — which  in 
the  end,  when  erery  existence  that  has  been  r%nt  by  it  shall  hare 
dereloped  itself  to  a  mature  individuality  and  become  su£BcientIy 
established  in  itself,  will  be  vanquished  by  the  force  of  the  Posi- 
tive, and  having  attracted  within  *its  sphere  all  kindred  ungodlike 
natures,  resolve  itself  into  its  own  nothingness.  1.  The  essential 
being  of  the  first  is  the  evolution  of  pure  life  from  within  outward ; 
an  activity,  not  of  one  thing  outwardly  on  another,  but  one  which 
has  no  obstacles  to  overcome ;  a  life  and  agency  exalted  above 
the  antithesis  of  rest  and  motion.  2.  The  essential  being  of  the 
i!X/n  is,  in  itself,  considered  the  rest  of  death  ;  but  a  spark  of  life 
having  fallen  into  it,  and  communicated  to  it  a  certain  analogon 
of  life,  it  became  a  wild,  self-contradictory  impulse,  as  it  is  exhi- 
bited in  Satan,  its  representative,  to  whom  was  attributed,  and 
as  well  to  all  men  akin  to  him  by  their  nature,  no  rational  con- 
sciousness, no  self-determining  will,  but  only  a  blind,  wild  impul- 
sive nature,  only  desire  and  passion.^  When  he  looked  at  the 
crimes  committed  among  men,  which  filled  him  with  abhorrence, 
this  was  the  only  explanation  which  could  present  itself  to  a  man 
like  Valentine.'  3.  Peculiar  to  the  Demiurge  and  his  subjects 
the  Psychiciy  is  the  propensity  to  create,  to  produce  without  them- 
selves— a  busy  activity.  They  would  always  be  doing,  without 
really  understanding,  as  is  common  with  such  busy  natures,  what 
they  are  about,'  without  being  really  conscious  to  themselves  of 
the  ideas  that  govern  them.^ 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  occupied  a  place  no  less  important 

1  Heneteon  Mys :  Tdv  iidfioXov  fiii  lx«w  ^iXnt^a,  dXX'  ivi^vfiiav.  Orig.  in  Joaon- 
T.u.^20. 

2  Notice  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  a  Valendnian  ezpresaea  himself  on  this 
point  in  the  dialogue  on  Free  Will,  ascribed  to  Methodias.  Oalland.  Bibl.  patr.  T.  iiL 
f.  762.  Consnlt,  however,  on  this  tract,  the  investigations  in  mj  **  Oenetie  devdopnieiit 
of  the  Gnostic  systems,**  p.  205. 

'  4fu<rK  'woKvtpyov,  iroXv^pay/ii^v- 

4  For  evidence,  see  Heracleon,  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  ziii  c  16,  2d,  30, 51,  d9:  T.  u. 
c.  20. 
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in  the  Valentinian  than  in  the  Baailidean  system,  forming  pro- 
perly its  central  point ;  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has 
already  been  said  concerning  the  relation  of  the  notions  of  crea- 
tion and  of  redemption  in  this  scheme.  It  was  yet  more  the  aim 
and  effort  of  this  system  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  connection  of  the  unirersal  process  of  development ; — 
as  to  go  back  to  the  first  germ  of  disharmony  in  the  universe,  so 
also  to  point  oat  the  necessity  of  a  redemption  in  its  primal 
gronnd.  It  must  be  allowed  this  was  so  done  that  the  specula- 
tire  interest  was  continually  flying  more  and  more  beyond  the 
practical.  As  a  process  of  unfolding  life  pervades  every  region 
of  existence,  and  as  the  disharmony  which,  in  its  germ,  began  in 
the  Pleroma  itself,  extended  itself  from  thence  still  more  widely  ; 
ao  the  whole  mundane  course  can  only  then  attain  to  its  end, 
when  harmony  has  been  restored,  as  in  the  Pleroma,  so  through 
all  the  grades  of  existence.  What  takes  place  in  the  Pleroma, 
must  be  imaged  forth  in  all  the  other  gradations  of  being.  Inas- 
much, theD,  as  the  work  of  redemption  takes  place  in  different 
gradatims  of  existence,  and  the  same  law  is  here  carried  out  in 
different  forms  at  different  positions,  so  accordingly  it  is  the  same 
agent  of  the  manifestation  of  the  hidden  Ood,  the  same  agent 
through  whom  the  life  that  flowed  out  from  God  is  again  reunited 
with  him,  who,  lirorking  progressively  onward  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  presents  himself  under  different  hypostases, 
according  as  he  accomplishes  his  work  at  different  stages  of 
existence.  Thus  it  is  the  same  idea  which  is  represented  in  a 
Monogenes,  a  Logos,  a  Christ,  a  Soter.  The  Soter  is  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  entire  world  without  the  Pleroma  ;  and  hence  also 
its  former ;  where  we  must  take  into  view  what  has  been ,  said 
already  respecting  the  two-fold  activity  of  the  Horus.  By  the 
process  of  forming,  the  higher  element  is,  in  the  first  place,  freed 
from  its  adherent  matter,  evolved  from  an  unorganized  formless 
existence  to  a  determinate  one,  with  its  proper  organic  form.  By 
the  redemption,  the  higher  individuality  first  attains  to  mature 
full  development,  and  to  clear  self-consciousness.  Redemption 
completes  the  process  of  formation.  All  the  divine  life  of  the 
Pleroma  concentrates  and  reflects  itself  in  the  Soter,  and  through 
him  works  farther  onward  to  individual  shaping,  to  the  sowing  of 
the  spiritual  natures,  affining  to  the  Pleroma,  in  the  world,  and 
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their  maturation  to  perfected  existence.  The  Christ  of  the  Pie- 
roma^  is  the  working,  the  Soter  without  the  Fleroma,  the  reci- 
pient, forming,  perfecting  principle.^ 

The  Soter  first  proves  his  redeeming,  formative  power  on  that 
yet  immature  mundane  soul,  originating  in  the  Fleroma ; — ^the 
same  power  which  was  afterwards  to  be  extended,  to  the  kindred, 
spiritual  natures  that  sprang  out  from  her,  the  common  mother 
.  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  lower  world,  (see  above.)  The  Soter 
is  properly  the  former  and  ruler  of  the  world,  as  he  is  its  redeemer ; 
for  the  formation  of  the  world  is  in  truth  the  first  beginning  of 
the  process  of  development,  which  can  be  brought  to  its  full  com- 
.  pletion  only  through  the  redemption.  The  Soter,  as  the  inward 
actuating  principle,  inspires  in  the  mundane  soul,  destined  to  re- 
union (syzygia)  with  him,^  the  plastic  ideas ;  and  she  communi- 
cates them  to  the  Demiurge,  who  conceives  that  he  acts  inde- 
pendently. The  latter  is,  without  knowing  it,  actuated  and 
impelled  by  the  might  of  these  ideas  in  forming  the  world.  Thus 
the  world  is  a  picture  of  the  divine  glory,  designed  by  the  Sophia 
or  Soter,  as  the  artists,  but  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Demi- 
urge is  employed  only  as  an  instrument.  Since  every  picture, 
however,  is,  from  its  nature,  but  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  prototype,  and  can  be  really  understood  only  by  him  who  has 
the  intuition  of  the  latter,  so  the  Demiurge  with  his  creation  is 
but  an  imperfect  representation  of  the  divine  glory  ;  and  he  only 
who  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  revelation  of  the  invisible  divine 
essence  within  himself,  can  rightly  understand  the  world  as  a 
symbol  or  picture,  and  the  Demiurge  as  a  prophet  of  the  Supreme 
God.  The  inner  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  irveu- 
fuiTucol,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  outward,  a  credential  for  the 

1  In  the  rchroc  fic(roTf)To*. 

^  So  says  Heracleon  of  the  Soter  in  Lis  relation  to  Chriat.  The  former,  be  observes^ 
ri  ceives  the  divine  seed,  yet  undeveloped,  out  of  the  Pleroma  from  the  latter ;  and  gives 
it  the  first  shaping  towards  determinate,  individual  ezistenoe,  TiJrv  trpwrtiv  fiop^mvivy 
rnv  KarA  yiviinv,  f iv  fio p^riv  xai  ^wTitrfidv  xal  iripiypafpfip  ayaywv  xax  apn- 
det^av.  Orig.  in  Joaun.  T.  ii.  c.  15.  To  bring  to  light,  to  sbapc,  to  individualize,  are, 
with  the  Gnostics,  equivalent  notions.  The  undetermined,  unorganized,  answers  in  the 
spiritual  province  to  the  tiXfy.  Accordingly,  in  the  Valentiiiian  fragments,  in  Irenaeus, 
lib.  i.  c.  8,  §  4. — to  the  irpofidWuv  crtpftariKSt^  rijif  o\riv  ovviav  is  opposed  the  ftop- 
<f»ovVf  ^wTt^ctv,  fpavipouv.  Christ  scatters  the  bccd,  the  Soter  gathers  the  harvest 
Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  xiii.  c.  48, 

3  Karco  <ro<^ia,  Achamotb. 
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Demitirge,  as  God's  representatire.  Valentine  himself  expresses 
the  matter  thus  :^  **  As  the  picture  falls  below  the  living  counte- 
nance, so  does  the  world  fall  below  the  living  God.  Now  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  picture  1  The  majesty  of  the  countenance,  which 
furnished  the  painter  with  his  type,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
glorified  by  the  revelation  of  its  name  ;  for  no  picture  has  been 
invented  as  a  self-subsistent  thing  (every  picture  necessarily 
refers  back  to  an  original  type.)  But  as  the  name  of  that  which 
is  represented  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the  picture,  so  the  in-  , 
viiible  idea  of  God  (his  invisible  essence  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
spirit  which  is  related  to  God)  contributes  to  the  verification  of 
the  copy," 

Man  is  the  being  through  whom  the  name  of  God  was  to  be 
revealed  in  this  world ;  the  being  who,  through  the  invisible  revc- 
Ution  of  God  in  himself,  was  to  mediate  the  connection  betwixt 
the  copy  and  the  prototype ;  accordingly,  to  supply  what  was 
lacking  to  the  world  in  itself  towards  a  complete  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Being.  That  man  occupies  this  important  position  in 
creation,  belongs  among  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Yalentinian 
system.  Humanity  and  the  revelation  of  God  are  conceptions 
which  here  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  each  other.  Hence 
the  primal  man  makes  his  appearance  as  one  of  the  Mons  ;  and 
in  another  Yalentinian  representation  it  is  expressed  thus : — 
*'  When  God  willed  to  reveal  himself,  this  was  called  man."^  But 
in  respect  to  this  point  also,  we  must  distinguish  what  the  Demi- 
urge intended,  and  what  he  was  necessitated  to  do,  in  an  uncon- 
scious manner,  as  the  instrument  of  the  higher  order  of  the  world. 
He  combined  with  his  angels  inahigheretherial  region,  paradise, 

1  Strom.  1.  IT.  f.  600:  'Oirda'oy  IXaTratv  ^  tlxAv  tov  ^win-ov  irpovwirovj  tovovtov 
ha  amp  h  Kotr/AOt  tov  T^S»rTot  alSipov,  (which  name,  according  to  what  we  have  already 
obamred,  is  a  distinctive  appellation  of  the  Supreme  God  himself.)  Ti«  ouy  alrla  Ttj^ 
•iicovov ;  MtyaXeKTvtni  tov  irpocArwoVf  irapcaxn/ticvov  tw  l^wypa^u  rdit  TuiroVf 
it  a  Tt/iti^y  iV  itfOfiuTot  avTov  (I  understand  this  as  referring  to  his  own  name, 
which  was  to  be  revealed  by  the  creation  )|  ov  yap  aif^iinriKw  lupc^i}  fiopfpn'  dXXd  tJ 
a¥opta  (the  name  as  it  reveals  itself  immediately  in  the  higher  self  consciousness,  or  in 
ibe  spiritual  natures),  iwXiipwort  t6  virriprifia  iy  irXActi  vvytpytt  ik  xal  r6  tov  ^tov 
^optKT09  cit  vitfTty  TOV  vcirXao-^cvov.  (This  is  without  doubt  the  neuter  =  'r.Xaa/u'x  ) 
It  may  be,  that  Valentine  here  conceived  the  Demiurge  and  the  world  formed  by  him,  us 
et»D9tiiating  one  image  of  the  Supreme  God,  analogous  to  the  ^tdv  yivryrov  of  Plato,  in 
lite  sane  way  as  Pbilo,  in  many  places,  unites  together  the  Logos  and  Uie  world  ani- 
mated by  him.    Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  appear  from  his  language  in  this  instance. 

^  "Oti  ^d'Affifitr  iiriitii^ni  avroVf  tovto  Av^pw-KO^  IXt'x^**     l\^Ti,  lib.  i,  C  12,  §  .3, 
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the  third  or  fourth  heaven,'  to  create  man  as  their  common  image. 
This  being,  as  lord  of  the  world,  was  to  represent  the  Demiurge 
in  it.  But  here,  also,  the  latter  acted  as  the  instroment  4^  a 
higher  order  of  the  world,  according  to  the  ideas  inspired  in  him 
by  the  Soteir  and  the  Sophia.  Unknown  to  himself,  some  of  the 
seed  of  the  divine  life  was  communicated  to  him  from  the  Fleroma, 
and  this  passed  over  from  him  into  man.'  Thus  was  revealed  in 
the  appearance  of  inan,  that  prototype  of  the  heavenly  man  firora 
the  Pleroma ;  and  the  being  who  was  to  represent  only  the  crown* 
ing  point  of  the  cosmical  principle,  exhibited  in  his  appearance 
tokens  of  something  far  higher.  The  Demiurge  and  his  angels 
were  seized  with  amazement  when  they  beheld  a  strange  and 
higher  power  enter  their  kingdom ;  for  they  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tained to  the  conscious  recognition  of  that  higher  oider  of  the 
world,  and  to  a  free  obedience  of  it.  This  could  be  brought  about 
only  by  the  redemption.  Thus  they  were  astounded  at  their  own 
work,  which  threatened  to  exalt  itself  above  themselves.  As 
Valentine  beheld  the  same  law  pervading  every  grade  of  exist- 
ence, so  he  supposed  he  found  this  fact  recurring  in  every  case, 
where  men,  animated  by  the  inspiration  of  lofty  ideas,  while  en* 
deavonring  to  represent  them  in  their  works,  produce  effects  not 
anticipated  by  themselves,  and  are  astonished  at  their  own  pro- 
ductions ;  like  the  artist,  who,  having  formed  the  image  of  a  god^ 
afterwards  falls  down  and  worships  it.  Valentine  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  point :  ^*  Just  as  fear  seized  the  angels  in  the 
presence  of  that  form,  when  it  expressed  something  greater  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  creation,  because  a  seed  of  the 
higher  essence  had  been  invisibly  imparted  to  it,  so  also  among 
the  generations  of  men  in  this  world,  their  works  became  objects 
of  fear  to  their  very  authors  ;  as  statues,  pictures,  and  everything 
wrought  by  human  hands  with  any  sort  of  reference  to  the  name 
of  God ;  for  Adam,  who  had  been  formed  to  represent  the  name 
of  man,  excited  the  fear  of  the  primal  man,  as  if  the  latter  existed 
in  him."» 

1  See  those  Onostic  excerpta  of  llie  DidascaL  Anatol.  or  Otodorou  iinrotiMi,  opp, 
Clement,  f.  797,  B, :  "Aif^pmirot  i»  tw  iretpaduvto  r^  TMrAprtf  oitpoMto  Stifitovpyufrtu, 
and  Iren.  lik  i.  c.  0,  ^  12. 

^  *£orxcv  6  'AiAfif  &iii\tov  aitTta  ifvd  t^v  tnxpiat  ivairapiv,  t6  tnripfia  t6  wnvftm' 
TiKov.    Didascal.  Anatol.  f.  797. 

3  itat  Sunrtp  <p6pov  iiri  tKtivov  tov  irXao'/uarov  vir^/>^t  toXm  iyyiXoiVf  ore /lActj^ova 
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The  cosmieal  principle  must,  then,  endeavour  to  assert  itself,  in 
its  self-subsistence  and  dominion,  against  the  danger  M'ith  which 
man,  bearing  witness  of  the  snpramundane  essence,  threatened  it. 
The  Demiorge  and  his  powers  combine  to  hold  man  in  subjection, 
to  suppress  in  him  the  consciousness  of  his  higher  nature.  They 
{dmige  him  from  the  psychical  region  of  the  third  heaven  into 
the  world  won  fVom  the  Hyle  and  built  on  its  verge,  and  they  en* 
viron  his  psychical  nature  with  a  body  formed  out  of  matter.^  But 
that  this  should  so  happen,  did  not  proceed  from  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  Demiurge.  In  this  also  he  must  act  as  the  instrument 
of  that  higher  wisdom ;  in  carrying  out  his  own  will,  he  must 
subserve  the  end  of  a  higher  will ;  the  principle  of  divine  life  was 
to  penetrate  through  all  the  grades  of  existence,  extend  itself 
even  to  the  bounds  of  the  Hyle,  enter  into  the  realms  of  death 
itself,  in  order  to  bring  about  its  destruction.  But  this  was  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done. 

That  which  is  to  represent  humanity  at  large,  becomes  actually 
realized,  then,  by  those  only  who  bear  within  them  that  higher 
germ  of  divine  life  springing  from  what  had  been  invisibly  com- 
mnnieated  to  the  Demiurge  (the  higher  spiritual  natures.)  They 
are  the  salt  and  light  of  the  earth,  the  leaven  for  entire  huma- 
nity. The  soul  ('^^'7)  is  but  the  vehicle  of  the  trp€VfAaTuc6vj  to 
enable  the  latter  to  enter  into  the  temporal  worId»  in  which  it 
most  unfold  itself  to  maturity.  When  this  end  is  attained,  the 
spirit^  which  is  destined  only  for  the  life  of  intuition,  will  leave 
behind  this  vehicle  in  the  lower  sphere ;  and  every  spiritual  na- 
ture, as  the  recipient,  feminine  element  in  relation  to  the  higher 
spiritual  world,  will  be  exalted  to  intimate  union  (Syzygia)  with 


oo^imp  Kol  'K-a^pnvia^opiivow,  otrrw  (here  tbe  apodoeis  begioe),  Kal  iv  tuTv  ycvtalv  xotv 
moCfUxStw  Ap^pwvtotf  ^ofiot  tA  Ipya  twv  Suf^putinov  Tots  iraioviTiu  eyeyiTo,  olou  ivipt- 
mrret  xal  tUont  xal  irairrtov  (bere  an  &  has  doubtlefts  slipped  out,  or  iravy  d  may  be 
tJw  rattiilig),  ai  X*?^*  d»vouiri»  tit  Syofia  ^loZ*  tit  yap  iifofia  dvSfponrov  irXao'^eitf 
'Aikpi  ^fioif  irapiax**'  ttpo6in-»9  dw^pu»'rovt  <tf«  i^  airrov  iv  airrtp  Ka^garraiTO^,  Slroni. 
lib.  u.  f.  37ft. 

I  The  Ouats  of  ikin,  the  x^''*'"''**  itpfiarivat  of  Genesis,  which  were  commonly  90 
Qttdentood  by  the  Tbeoiophiatii  of  this  period.  Thas  we  must  supply  tbe  hiatus  which 
baa  eont  down  to  at  in  ValeDtine's  system,  when  it  is  said  at  the  cooclusion  of  tbe 
abofv-ctted  passage,  ^  The  angels  would  haye  speedily  destroyed  their  work ;" — or  we 
Binst  enppoae  that  sentence  was  hypotbetical,  i. «.  they  would  have  destroyed,  unless 
they  had  been  prevrnted  in  an  ioTisible  manner  by  n  higher  i)ower. 
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ita  correlatire  angelic  natare  in  the  Pleroma.  Only  the  higher 
facnlty  of  immediate  intuition — ^this  is  Valentine's  meaning — will 
then  be  active ;  all  those  powers  and  modes  of  operation  of  the 
soul  which  had  been  directed  to  the  temporal  and  the  finite,  as 
the  faculty  of  reflection,  of  which  the  '^t^  is  according  to  Va- 
lentine's notions  the  comprehending  sum,  will  then,  in  the  Ple- 
roma, entirely  fall  away.^ 

The  attractive  power  exerted  by  the  godlike  on  everything, 
even  while  those  that  are  affected  by  it  are  unable  to  understand 
it  or  explain  it  to  themseWes — is  a  favourite  idea  of  Valentine's. 
The  Demiurge  is  attracted  by  the  spiritual  natures  scattered 
among  the  Jewish  people,  without  knowing  the  reason  of  it 
Hence  he  made  of  such,  prophets,  priests,  and  kings.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  prophets  particularly  were  able  to  point  forward  to 
that  higher  order  of  things,  which  was  first  to  enter  into  humanity 
through  the  Soter.  According  to  the  Valentinian  theory,  there 
was  a  four-fold  principle  at  work  in  the  prophets  :  1.  The  psy- 
chical principle,  the  humanly  limited,  the  soul  left  to  itself;  2. 
The  inspiration  of  this  '^vxVi  which  proceeded  from  the  Demi- 
urges influence  upon  it ;  3.  The  mvevfjMTUciv^  or  spiritual  ele- 
ment, left  to  itself;  4.  The  pneumatic  inspiration,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  informing  Sophia.^  By  this  theory,  and  the 
application  of  these  four  principles,  Valentine  could  distinguish 
in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  different  utterances  of  higher  and 
lower  kind  and  import,  and  a  different  higher  and  lower  sense  of 
the  same  passages,  1.  The  purely  human.  2.  The  isolated  pro- 
phecies of  events,  which  the  Demiurge,  who,  though  not  omni- 
scient, yet  glanced  through  an  enlarged  circle  of  the  future,  could 
communicate, — ^the  prediction  of  a  Messiah  likewise  proceeding 
from  him,  but  still  enveloped  in  the  temporal,  Jewish  form— the 
prediction  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Demiurge  meant  to  send  him— 
a  psychical  Messiah  for  the  psychical  natures,  the  ruler  over  a 
kingdom  of  this  world.  3.  The  ideas  touching  on  the  Christian 
economy,  and  pointing  to  that — the  transfigured  Messianic  ele- 
ment, set  forth  with  more  or  less  of  purity,  according  as  it 
had  proceeded  barely  from  the  higher  spiritual  nature,  or  from 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  Sophia.     This  view  might  lead  to 

^  Comp.  Aristot.  Uc  anima,  lib.  iii.  c.  b. 
i  Vid.  Ircn.  lib.  i.  c.  7,  ^  3  ct  4. 
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remarkable  inrestigations  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  Divine 
and  the  Haman  in  the  prophets,  and  to  froitfnl  results  connected 
with  the  exposition  of  their  writings.  We  here  obserye,  emerging 
for  the  first  time,  a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration— a  striying  to  bring  the  religious  and  scientific  interests 
to  hannonize  with  each  other  in  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  Valentine  acknowledged  the 
rays  of  higher  truth  to  exist  barely  among  the  Jews,  whether  he 
confined  the  spiritual  natures  to  the  Jews  alone,  or  whether  he 
admitted  that  they  were  diffused  also  among  the  heathens.  True, 
he  held,  according  to  Heracleon,^  the  Jews  to  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Demiurge,  the  pagans  to  the  kingdom  of  matter,  or  of 
Satan,  and  the  Christians  to  the  people  of  the  Supreme  God  ;  but 
this  does  not  prore  that  he  meant  to  exclude  everything  of  a 
higher  nature  from  the  pagans  ;  for  he  supposed  there  existed  in 
Judaism — ^although  he  assigned  it  preeminently  to  the  Demiurge 
— scattered  examples  of  the  higher  pneumatic  element ;  and  al- 
tkongh  he  assigned  Christendom  to  the  Supreme  God,  yet  he  saw 
eren  among  Christians  a  large  class  of  psychical  natures.  He  is 
speaking,  then,  of  the  predominant  and  prevailing  character 
only ;  and  so  might  recognize  even  among  the  pagans,  notwith- 
standing the  predominantly  Hylic  element  in  paganism,  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  Pneumatic.  He  was  indeed  compelled  to  do  so  by  his 
own  principles  ;  since  the  higher  spiritual  life  (the  mveufkarucov^ 
was  to  pass  through  every  grade  of  existence  to  the  bounds  of 
matter,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  total  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  vkri*  What  Valentine  says,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  respecting  the  power  of  art  employed  in  representing 
the  images  of  the  gods,  allows,  us  to  infer,  that  he  judged  the 
polytheistic  system  with  more  lenity  than  the  ordinary  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  the  Gentile  gods  only  as  evil  spirits ;  that,  resting 
on  Acts  xiii.  23,  he  believed  it  possible  to  trace  even  in  this  sys- 
tem indications,-— corrupted  though  they  might  be  through  the 
predominance  of  the  material  principle, — of  an  unknown  God,  ex- 
tending his  nncomprehended  influence  over  all.  Accordingly, 
Valentine  actually  alludes,  in  the  preserved  fragment  of  a  homily,^ 

1  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  xiii.  c.  10. 
t  Ctem.  Strom.  1.  vi.  f.  (Ul. 
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to  the  vestiges  of  tinth  dispersed  also  in  the  writings  of  the 
pagans,  wherein  the  inward  nature  of  Ood's  spiritual  people,  of 
the  'nveufiarucoi,  scattered  through  the  human  race,  reveals  itself: 
"  Much  of  that  which  is  written  in  the  books  of  pagans,  is  found 
written  in  the  Church  of  God ;  this  common  truth  is  the  word  out 
of  the  heart,  the  law  written  in  the  heart ; — it  is  the  people  of 
the  beloved  (t.  «.,  this  common  higher  consciousness  is  the  sign 
of  the  Soter's  scattered  community,  of  the  irpevfutrycoi)^  who  are 
loved  by  him  and  love  him  in  return.*' 

The  Soter,  who  from  the  beginning  has  directed  ike  whole  pro- 
cess of  development  of  the  spiritual  life-germs  that  fell  from  the 
Pleroma  to  form  a  new  world,  the  invisible  former  and  ruler  of 
this  new  world, — he  must  now  enter  at  last  himself  immediaUfy 
into  the  mundane  sphere,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  act  of 
redemption, — ^which  he  had  originally  accomplished  on  the  mother 
of  all  spiritual  life,  the  world-soul,  the  Sophia, — ^to  all  the  spiri- 
tual life  that  has  flowed  from  her,  and  thus  carry  the  entire  work 
to  its  completion.  Everything,  down  to  the  Hylic  element, 
struggling  against  all  existence,  was,  eocA  after  its  own  degree^ 
capable  of  being  ennobled.  The  Soter  must,  therefore,  in  order 
to  place  everything — as  well  the  psychical  as  the  spiritual  natures 
— ^in  training  for  that  stage  of  the  higher  life  of  which  each  is 
capable,  enter  into  union  with  all  these  gradations  of  existence. 
Besides,  in  following  the  course  which  is  in  harmony  with  nature, 
he  could  only  enter  into  union  with  the  spiritual  nature,  and  into 
that  only  in  connection  with  a  soul  {^<^vyfy  in  this  world  of  time. 

The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  must  always  be  conditioned  by 
the  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  worid  Xo 
GFod,  and  the  doctrine  concerning  man.  In  both  these  respects 
this  system  sets  cleariy  forth  the  necessity  of  a  redemption,  and 
that  too  in  its  true  import,  as  a  grand  historical  fact,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  restore  harmony  between  the  different  grada- 
tions of  existence,  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  separated  the  worid 
and  heaven  from  each  other,  and  to  raise  the  Pneumatic  natures, 
who  never  could  have  attained  by  themselves  alone  to  the  M\ 
consciousness  and  the  full  exercise  of  their  higher  nature,  to  fel- 
lowship with  the  higher  world  intimately  related  to  their  own 
essence.  But  still  it  was  a  consequence  grounded  in  the  separa- 
tion here  supposed  between  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge  and 
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that  of  the  Supreme  God,  that  all  in  this  world  could  not  be 
equally  adapted  for  the  benefits  of  redemption  and  equally  pene- 
trated by  its  principle.  Certain  antitheses  were  here  assumed  to 
exiat  in  human  nature  itself,  which  excluded  the  possibility  of  a 
uniform  appropriation  of  this  nature  in  its  completeness  by  the 
Redeemer  and  the  redemption.  In  this  system,  the  purely  Hu- 
man (the  psychical  nature)  was  too  far  separated  from  the  properly 
Dirine  (the  pneumatic  nature),  the  oneness  of  God*s  image  in 
man  t<M>  feebly  recognised,  to  allow  of  the  full  and  adequate  appre* 
hension  of  the  historical  Christ  finding  admission  into  the  reali- 
zation of  the  original  type  of  Humanity.  The  antitheses  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  cosmology  and  the  anthropology,  as 
originally  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of  man,  must 
alao  betray  their  presence  once  more  in  the  Christology.  We 
cannot  allow,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Yalentinian  system  bore 
towards  the  hypothesis  of  a  merely  proto-typic  or  ideal  Christ,  and 
towards  making  the  Christ  of  history  a  barely  accidental  point  of 
attachment  for  this  idea ;  but  in  this  respect  we  can  say  nothing 
martj  than  that  his  principles  admitted  only  of  a  one-sided,  muti- 
lated, apprehension,  as  well  of  the  proto-typic,  as  of  the  historical 
Christ.  The  fundamental  defect  is  to  be  traced,  in  one  word,  to 
the  leaction  of  the  great  principle  of  the  ancient  world  in  conceiv- 
fng  of  the  godlike^  as  being  the  duperhamoai.  Though  Valentine 
could  attribute  jto  the  human  element  in  Christ  a  greater  signifi- 
caney  than  Basilides,  stiU  he  could  never,  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples, recognize  in  him  the  full  signifiisaucy  of  the  human  element 
in  connection  with  the  divine,  never  understood  their  true  union 
in  him,  nor  even  allow  the  Human  itself  to  be  altogether  human, 
for  there  was  stUl  somewhat  in  the  human  that  belonged  only  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  vkq. 

Tlie  Demiurge  had  promised  his  people  a  Redeemer,  a  Messiah, 
who  shoald  release  them  from  the  dominion  of  the  Hylic  power, 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  all  that  opposed  itself  to  his  own 
kingdom,  rule  in  his  name  over  all,  and  bless  those  that  were 
obedient  with  all  manner  of  earthly  felicity.  He  sent  this  Mes- 
siah, who  was  the  express  image  of  the  Demiurge,  down  from 
his  heaven;  but  this  exalted  being  could  enter  into  no  union 
with  matter.  Destined  to  bring  about  the-  annihilation  of  the 
material  element,  how  could  he  indeed  assume  any  part  of  it  to 
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himself?  With  the  material  body,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  assuming  also  its  kindred  material  spirit  of  life,^ — ^that  fountaiii 
of  all  corrupt  appetites  and  desires ;  and  how  could  he  be  the 
Redeemer,  if  the  principle  of  evil  were  present  in  his  own  nature ! 
The  Demiurge  formed,  then,  for  the  psychical  Messiah,  a  body 
composed  of  the  finest  etherial  elements  of  the  hearen  from  which 
he  was  sent  down  into  this  world.  This  body  was  so  wonderfully 
constituted,^  that  it  could  be  visible  to  outward  sense,  and  submit 
to  all  sensible  actions  and  affections,  and  yet  in  a  way  altogether 
different  from  that  of  ordinary,  earthly  bodies.*  But  the  miraeu* 
lous  birth  of  Jesus  consisted  in  this — that  the  psychical  nature, 
descended  from  the  hearen  of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  the 
etherial  body  which  it  brought  with  it  from  the  same  re^on,  was 
ushered  into  the  light  of  this  world  through  Mary,  only  as  a  chan- 
nel of  conveyance.^  Yet  this  psychical  Messiah  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  even  the  work  assigned 
him  by  the  Demiurge.  It  -required  a  higher  power  to  -vanquish 
the  kingdom  of  the  vKff,  The  Demiurge  acted  here,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  simply  in  unconscious  subordination  to  the  Soter. 
The  latter  had  decreed  on  the  time  when  he  would  unite  himself 
with  this  psychical  Messiah,  as  his  instrument,  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  the  work  ordained  and  promised  by  the  Demiurge,  in 
a  far  higher  sense  than  the  Demiurge  himself  had  divined ;  to 
found  a  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  of  a  far  loftier  description,  the 
true  character  of  which  had  been  only  intimated  in  the  sublimest 
descriptions  of  the  prophets,  which  the  Demiurge  himself  had  been 
unable  to  understand. 

The  psychical  Messiah,  who  had  no  presentiment  of  the  desti- 
nation that  awaited  him  when  united  with  the  Soter,  meanwhile 
displayed  from  the  beginning  the  ideal  of  ascetic  holiness.  By 
virtue  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  body,  he  could  exercise 
an  extraordinary  control  over  matter.  He  ate  and  drank,  it  is 
true,  like  others ;  letting  himself  down,  in  this  respi^ct,  to  human 
infirmity.  But  yet  he  did  so  without  being  subject  to  like  affec- 
tions as  other  men.     He  did  everything  after  a  godlike  mmmer.^ 

1  The  ^vxh  aXoym. 

8  '£(  oUcopofiLat. 

s  Sw/uia  ix  T^«  d4>apout  ^IfvxtKtjv  «vria«.    Theodot.  Didascal.  Ajifltol. 

3  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  iii.  f.  4r>l. 
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At  his  baptiism  in  the  Jordan,  where  he  was  to  receive  from 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Deminrge's  representative,  his  solemn  con- 
secration'to  the  office  of  Messiah,  the  Soter,  under  whose  invisible 
gnidance  everything  had  been  so  directed,  entered  into  union 
with  him,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  the  psychical  Messiah  possessed  with  his  4onl  also  a 
pneumatic  element,  so  that  the  irvevfia  descended  at  the  same 
time  with  the  soul  as  its  vehicle,  for  the  purpose  of  unfold- 
ing- itself  in  this  world,  and  then  serving  as  an  instrument  of  the 
descended  Soter,  or  whether  the  Soter,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
thiB  world,  took  from  the  Sophia  a  spiritual  nature  as  his  vehicle, 
so  that  he  might  be.capable  of  uniting  himself  with  a  human  na- 
ture, and  thus  the  higher  pneumatic  principle  was  first  communi- 
cated to  the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurge  at  his  baptism  ; — as  to  this 
point — ^there  might  be  a  diflPerence  of  opinion  among  the  Valen- 
tinian  schools  themselves.^ 

According  to  Valentine's  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  Basilides, 
the  appearance  of  the  redeeming  spirit  in  humanity  and  his 
union  with  the  pyschical  Messiah  must  constitute  the  principle 

1  TIae  latter  seems  to  be  the  view  expressed  in  a  passage  of  Heracleon,  Orig.  T.  vi. 
§  23.  Grabe  Spiceleg.  T.  ii.  p.  60,  in  which  passage  I  once  supposed  (sec  my  Genetische 
Entwiekelung,  p.  149),  though  erroneously,  I  had  found  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  incar. 
natiofi  of  the  Soter,  and  of  his  anion  with  the  hnman  nature  ttom  its  first  development. 
Heracleon— on  John  L  27 — correctly  explains  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  the  first  plaoe, 
after  his  osnal  manner ;  namely,  that  *'  John  acknowledged  himself  unworthy  to  perform 
even  the  meanest  service  for  the  Redeemer," — and  then  proceeds  arbitrarily  to  imply,  in 
these  simple  words,  a  higher  sense,  in  accordance  witli  his  own  theosophic  ideas :  Qv« 
iymt  ci/4t  uctu^otj  tva  ii  ifit  KwriX^if  Sfwd  fiiyi^ow  koI  v&f^a  Xd^ri,  w«  vwodtjfia,  m'tpl 
lyv  iyoa  Xoyov  Airoiovvai  ov  ivvafxaif  oifdk  difiyri<ru<r^ai  h  iiriKveat  Ttiv  irtpl  airrtjt 
aUwoftiay,  We  can  hardly  understand  by  "  the  flesh  "  here,  which  the  Soter  took  on 
him  wben  be  descended  from  the  higher  region  bordering  on  the  irXiipwfia  and  the 
Toirot  fitooTfrrot,  the  body  of  the  psychical  Messiah,  formed  by  a  special  oUoifoixla  ;  for 
tlie  subject  of  discourse  here  is  undoubtedly  the  Soter,  who  revealed  himself  to  John  at 
the  baptism ;  and  this  Soter,  at  sll  events^  united  himself,  according  to  the  Valentinian 
theory,  not  with  the  bod^t  but  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  who  was  clothed  with  this 
body.  Consequently  John,  here  representing  the  peraon  of  the  Demiurge,  could  not 
tiave  thus  pxp^  ssed  his  wonder  at  this  wonderful  body,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
Demivrge  htmself.  But  the  Valentinians  were  used  to  denominate  every  outward  en- 
velopt  ev9ry  vehicle  of  a  superior  being  that  descended  to  a  lower  region  of  existence,  u 
cap(.  The  Sophia  gave  the  Soter  a  tnripfia  trvtvp-ariKov,  that  so  with  this  vehicle  he 
might  descend  to  the  earth,  and,  through  its  medium,  enter  into  union  witli  Uie  y^vx*i* 
We  hare  the  evidence  of  this  in  the  commencing  words  of  the  Didsscal.  Auatol.,  which 
are  as  foUows :  "O  irpoi^Xsv  vapKlov  Ttf  Xoyw  (equivalent  to  the  Soter),  h  no^pla  rJ 
Twtvfuvrticov  vripfia,  touto  trroXiviftsvOi  KarriXSr^v  It  awnrtip.  It  was  of  this  won- 
derful economy,  then,  that  Heracleon  was  speaking. 
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thing  in  the  work  of  redemption.     He  agreed,  with  Basilides  ako 
in  sopposing  that  the  Soter,  at  the  passion,  left  the  psychical 
Messiah  to  himself;  and  this  passion,  as  it  did  not  light  on  a 
material  body,  capable  of  suffering,  but  on  a  psychical  one,  could 
not  possibly  be  regarded  by  him  according  to  its  full  import 
Tet  it  is  certain,  that,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mode  of  contemplat- 
ing Christ's  passion,  the  Jewish  element,  in  the  case  of  the  Ya- 
lentinian  Gnosis,  exercised  no  such  important  influence  as  ia  the 
case  of  the  Gnosis  of  Basilides  ;  and  that  the  Yalentinians  were 
far  better  prepared  to  understand  the  significancy  of  this  passion 
for  the  Christian  consciousness.     A  power  for  the  oyercoming  of 
eril  and  for  the  purification  of  the  nature  beset  with  it,  was  ascrib- 
ed to  the  sufferings  of  the  psychical  Christ.     We  have,  in  fact, 
already  become  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  the  Yalentinian  sys- 
tem, that  the  same  law  mtist  he  carried  into  effect  at  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  existence,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe:    The  cross,  as  we  have  already  obserred, 
was  considered  in  this  system  a  symbol  of  the  might  that  purifies 
a  nature  from  foreign  elements,  and  leads  it  as  well  to  self-confine- 
ment within  the  limits  of  its  own  proper  nature,  as  to  fixedness 
and  constancy  there.     Now  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  represented 
tlie  activity  of  this  power  in  this  lower  world.     The  manner  in 
which  the  psychical  Messiah  was  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  with 
this,  over  the  lower  creation — exhibited  himself  sharing  in  tho 
sufferings  of  humanity — ^is  a  symbol  of  that  first  redeeming  act, 
where  the  Soter  received  the  suffering  Sophia,  stretched  over  her 
the  Stauros,  purified  her  from  every  foreign  element,  and  conducted 
back  her  dissipating  existence  within  its  proper  confines.      A 
similar  operation  is  now  imaged  forth  by  this  act  of  the  psychical 
Christ,  where  that  which  had  been  already  accomplished  in  the 
liighest  region,  is  brought  about  in  the  psychical  world.     £Ten 
considered  by  itself  alone,  this  representation  cannot  be  an  idle, 
fruitless,  barely  symbolical  thing,  but  there  must  be  connected 
with  it  the  like  influence,  only  after  a  manner  corresponding  to 
this  particular  stage  of  existence.     Hence  Heracleon  could  say, 
tlhit  by  the  cross  of  Christ  all  evil  was  consumed,^  and  that  his 

I  'Ai^i|\'»<r^a«  Kal  rjfpaviar^ai  Tohv  icwjSiwxAc,  ifiiropow  (allusioii  to  th«  xmrnittYe  of 
Clinst's  pxpelling  tie  changers  from  the  temple,  and  without  donbt  ineaoing  here  the 
demons,  or  effluxes  from  matter,  whereby  God's  temple  in  Itiiniflnity  became  defiled),  •rej 
iructtv  rSiv  kukIuu.     Grig,  in  Joonn.  T.  x.  c.  19. 
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passion  was  necessary  in  order  in  order  that  the  Church,  cleansed 
from  the  influence  of  the  material  spirits,  may  be  converted  into 
a  house  of  6od.^  Accordingly  he  spoke  of  a  spiritual  appropria- 
tion of  Christ's  sufferings,  through  which  the  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  the 'divine  life,  in  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Churchy 
is  mediated.'  By  the  words,  ''  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit,"  the  psychical  Christ  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  the  wpevfjuirucov  airipfia^  which  was  now  for* 
Baking  him,  that  it  might  not  be  kept  back  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  but  rise  free  to  the  upper  region ;  commending  to  him 
also  by  the  same  act  all  spiritual  natures,  who  were  represented 
by  the  one  united  with  himself.  The  psychical  Messiah  rises  to 
the  Demiurge,  who  transfers  to  him  the  sovereign  power  and  go- 
vernment, to  be  administered  in  his  name ;  and  the  pneumatic 
Messiah  to  the  Soter,  whither  all  the  redeemed  spiritual  natures 
will  follow  him. 

The  point  of  chief  importance,  the  main  thing  in  the  redemp- 
tive work,  so  far  as  it  concerns  spiritual  natures,  is  the  redemption 
of  which  man's  nature  was  made  to  participate  by  its  union  with 
the  Soter  at  the  baptism  in  Jordan.  This  must  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of  each  indiriduaL  Of  the  sanctifying  effects  flowing 
from  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  Valentine  speaks  as 
follows :  '*  There  is  one  good  Being,  whose  free  manifestation  is 
his  revelation  by  the  Son  ;  and  through  him  alone  could  the  heart 
be  made  pure,  after  every  malign  spirit  had  been  ejected ;  for 
many  are  the  spirits  that  take  up  their  abode  in  the  heart,  and 
allow  it  not  to  be  pure.  Each  of  these  is  busily  employed  in  his 
own  work,  while  they,  all  in  various  ways,  shamefully  defile  it. 
And  it  seems  to  me  to  fare  with  such  a  heart  much  as  with  an 
inn ;  for  the  inn  is  worn  and  trodden  to  pieces,  often  filled  with 
dirt,  being  the  haunt  of  riotous,  licentious  men,  who  have  no  inte- 
rest in  the  place,  since  it  is  none  of  their  own.  So  is  it  with  the 
heart ; — until  it  receives  the  heavenly  grace,  it  remains  unclean, 
being  the  abode  of  many  evil  spirits.  But  when  he  who  only  is 
good,  when  the  Father  adopts  it  as  his,  it  becomes  holy  and 

I  *Jiw  Ti^jr  iKKkfiviav  KUTaviuvdffrf,  oitKiri  Xf|0'TMir  kuX  ifnroprnv  vjr^Xawv,  iXKh 
oucop  TOW  irvrp6%  airrov.    L.  c. 

>  From  tbe  tjpical  metoiDg  of  the  paschal  supper.  Avofitvw  filv  t6  ird^ot  rod 
£o  I  ^/ww  r6  iv  Kocfkm  i^fiatvtif,  lv^i6fit»o¥  il  T^y  Avairavciv  Ttiv  iv  ydfAw,  L.  c. 
^14. 
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resplendent  with  light ;  and  accordingly  he  who  possesses  such  a 
heart  is  pronounced  blessed,  for  he  shall  see  Gk>d."^ 

The  Yalentinians  were  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  that 
Christianity  even  here  on  the  earth  imparts  a^ divine  life,  and  in 
this  life,  the  fellowship  with  heaven.  This  consciousness  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  Yalentinian  form  of  intuition  :  "  Every  pneuma- 
tic soul  having  its  other  half  in  the  upper  world  of  spirits  (namely, 
its  attendant  angel,)  with  which  it  is  destined  to  be  united,  it 
receives  power  through  the  Soter  to  enter  into  this  union  (Syzygy) 
spiritually  even  in  the  present  life.'*^ 

But  it  is  quite  evident  of  itself,  that  the  Yalentinians  must 
have  distinguished  the  effects  of  ba^itism  and  of  the  redemption, 
in  their  relation  to  the  two  positions  of  the  Fneumatici  and  the 
Psychici.  The  psychical  man  obtains  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  is 
released  from  the  dominion  of  the  hylic  principle,  and  receives 
power  to  withstand  it.  The  pnenmatical  man  is,  through  commu* 
nion  with  the  Soter,  incorporated  into  the  Pleroma,  attains  to  a 
full  consciousness  of  his  nature  affining  to  the  latter  and  exalted 
above  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  is  empowered  to  develope 
it  free  from  the  restraints  by  which  it  was  before  shackled.  He 
is  released  from  the  cramping  power  of  the  Demiurge. 

The  two  classes  differ  from  one  another,  in  their  way  not  only 
of  arriving  at  Christianity,  but  also  of  appropriating  and  appre* 
bending  it.  The  psychical  men  must  be  led  to  the  faith  by  causes 
out  of  themselves,  by  facts  of  the  sensible  world,  by  nliracles  ;^ — 
so  the  stage  of  progress  which  they  never  go  beyond,  is  that  of 
faith  on  grounds  of  historical  authority.  They  are  not  capable  of 
ihe  intuition  of  the  tiruth  it^lf.  It  is  to  such  Christ  speaks  in 
John  iv.  48.  In  the  case  of  spiritual  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
f^iith  does  not  arise  out  of  the  things  of  sense ;  they  are  seized 
immediately,  in  virtue  of  their  godlike  nature,  by  the  intrinsic 
might  of  the  truth  itself,  feel  themselves  immediately  drawn  away 
to  that  which  is  in  affinity  with  their  essential  being  ;^  and  in 
virtue  of  this  spiritual  contact  with  the  truth,  their  iaith  is  supe- 

1  Strom,  lib.  ii.f.  409. 

*^  Heradeon,  in  Origin,  T.  ziii.  %  11:  Koft^^eo'd'ai  ira^  abrov  ri:v  Svpafuw  Ktd  Tiir 
tytaaiu  Kal  till/ iu^dxpaaiv  irpd^Td  irX^pwfia  airrrit. 

Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  xiii.  ^59. 
*  Heracleon,  in  Orig.  1.  c.  c.  20,  the  itKTiKti  Jw^s  iid^ta-i^. 
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rior  to  all  donbt.^  Their  worship,  grounded  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  is  the  true  "  reasonable  service  of  Ood^ 

The  origin  of  the  Christian  life  being  thus  different,  the  posi- 
tion in  that  life  is  different  also.  Here  arises  the  distinction  of  a 
psychical  and  a  pneumatical  Christianity.  By  those  of  the  one 
elaas,  only  the  psychical  Christ  is  recognized  ;  those  of  the  other 
rise  to  the  diyine  Soter  in  hiuL  In  the  one  position,  men  rest 
satisfied  with  historical  Christianity ;  in  the  other,  they  grasp  it 
in  its  connection  and  coherence  with  the  whole  theogonic  and  cos- 
mogonic  process.  While  Christ  \^  acknowledged  by  those  that 
belong  to  the  first  class,  only  in  consideration  of  the  extraordin- 
ary works  by  which  he  was  accredited  as  a  divine  teacher,  and 
what  he  revealed  is  received  on  his  authority ;  by  those  of  the 
second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity  of  the  facts  of  Christi- 
anity,— the  necessity  grounded  in  that  process, — ^is  understood  ; 
and  on  that  very  basis  reposes  a  conviction  raised  above  all  doubt. 
To  the  psychical  class,  Paul  says  that  for  them  he  knew  nothing, 
and  could  preach  nothing,  sare  Christ  crucified  ;^  that  he  could 
not  announce  to  them  that  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  is  hidden 
even  from  the  Demiurge  and  his  angels.  In  accordance  with  these 
different  positions,  Christ  is  presented  in  different  ways  to  the 
Christian  consciousness; — as  indeed  the  angels  themselves,  on 
aceonnt  of  their  different  natures,  do  not  all  behold  alike  the 
conntenance  of  the  Father.'  The  recognition  of  a  necessary  dif*- 
ferenee  in  the  mode  of  contemplating  Christ's  person  and  work, 
grounded  in  these  different  stages  of  religious  development,  is  a 
truth  lying  at  the  root  of  these  Valentinian  doctrines. 

Those  spiritual  men  are  the  salt,  the  soul  of  the  outward  church 
— ^thoae  by  whom  Christianity  is  propagated  as  the  forming  prin- 
ciple of  humanity.^  By  them  is  the  way  prepared  for  the  trans- 
figuration of  the  entire  earthly  world,  and  for  the  final  destruction 
of  everything  material  and  evil ; — an  event  that  shall  ensue,  when 
matter  shall  liave^  been  deprived  of  all  those  genns  of  life  it  had 
seized  on,  and  these,  purified  of  their  dross,  shall  have  attained 

>  *H  iLit&KpiTo^  Kul  KaToXXijXov  Ti/  ff>v<rn  avT»;«  triffTis      L.  c.  §  10. 

2  Didaseid.  Aimtol.  concerninj^  a  two-fold  mode  of  preacbiDg  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  In 
rrfpreDce  to  the  pHychical  men:  'EiciJ^v^s  t6v  amTTJpa  ytvijTdv  Kal  va^tj-rov. 

■  L.  e. :  *lilwt  txaartn  yvaapt^ti  rov  Kvptov^  koI  oifx*  ofioiivv  vdifrtv  to  irpoattoirov 
Tttv  -watphx  opukaiy  oi  dyytXoi. 

»  Ser  llic  proof  directly,  where  wr  sponk  of  HerHclcon. 
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to  the  deyelopment  corresponding  to  their  esBential  bein^.  So 
was  it  necessary  that  the  divine  life  should  be  merged  in  the 
world  of  death,  in  order  that  that  world  might  be  overcome. 
Valentine  addresses  these  spiritual  men  as  follows :  "  Te  are, 
from  the  beginning,  immortal  and  children  of  eternal  life ;  and  ye 
were  willing  to  apportion  death  among  yon,  that  yon  might  swal- 
low up  and  destroy  it,  and  that  in  you  and  through  you  death 
might  die.  For  if  ye  dissolve  the  world  (prepare  the  way  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  material  world),  but  are  not  yourselves  dissolved, 
ye  are  masters  and  lords  over  the  creation,  and  over  all  that  is 
perishable."^ 

Though  the  Christian  principle  appears,  in  this  Valentinian 
tendency,  vitiated  by  a  certain  theosophic  pride,  and  an  element 
of  Oriental  austerity,  yet  there  gleams  through  these  words  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  Christ  intended,  when  he  called  the  bearers  of 
his  word  and  spirit  the  salt  of  the  earth, — of  the  high  calling  and 
place  in  the  world  of  those  who  truly  displayed  the  image  of 
Christ,  and  in  whom  the  idea  of  Christianity  was  realized  ;  who 
were  to  be  scattered  abroad  in  the  midst  of  an  impure  world,  and 
connected  with  it  by  numberless  gradations,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  its  gradual  purification. 

When  now  the  end  for  which  these  spiritual  men  prepared  the 
way  should  be  attained,  the  Soter,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  material  world,  should  be  united  in  one  "  syzygia"  with  the 
Sophia,  the  matured  spiritual  natures,  paired  with  their  respec- 
tive angels,  should  under  him  enter  into  the  Pleroma,  and  the 
psychical  minds  occupy  under  the  Demiurge  the  last  grade  of  the 
spiritual  world  ;^— for  they  too  should  receive  the  measure  of  feli- 
city answering  to  their  peculiar  nature.  The  Demiurge  rejoices 
at  the  appearance  of  the  Soter,  through  whom  a  higher  world,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  stranger,  has  been  revealed  to  him  ;  and 
through  whom  also,  relieved  from  his  toilsome  labours,  he  is  en- 
abled to  enter  into  rest  and  enjoy  an  echo  of  the  glory  of  the 
Pleroma.     He  is  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  (the  Soter)  who 

1  'Air'  dpx^^  A^avaToi  iari  Kal  Tiicya  {c0^«  aluviav  Kal  t6u  ^iparoif  h^kXtrt 
/i».pi<ra<r^ai  tlv  iavrov^,  'iva  SairavfivfjTt  airrdv  Kal  avaXuatjTi,  Kal  iiro^aifp  6  d'OMx- 
Tos  ii/  iifuif  Kal  it  Vfiuif.  "Orav  yAp  Tdif  fikv  KOtrfkov  \u»;Tfi,  v/iiiv  dk  /u,^  icaraXvi|o-^«  ^ 
jccpteucTc  T^«  ifTiVfws  Kal  Ti/«  tp^opdi  airdorv/f.     Strom.  1.  iv.  f,  509,  B. 

2  The  Toiro«  fiiaorijTtn. 
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standeth  and  heareth  him,  and  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the 
bridegroom's  yoice — ^rejoiceth  at  the  consummation  of  the  espou- 
sals.' John  the  Baptist  spake  these  words  (John  iii.  20)  as  a 
representatiye  of  the  Demiurge. 

Distinguished  Men  belonqino  to  the  School  of 
Yalektine. — Among  the  men  of  Valentine's  school,  Heracleon 
was  distinguished  for  his  cool,  scientific,  reflective  bent  of  mind. 
He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  considerable 
fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Origen  f  perhaps, 
also,  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  Of  the 
latter,  a  single  fragment  only,  the  exposition  of  Luke  xii.  8,  has 
been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.*  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  the  spiritual  depth  and  fulness  of  John  must^have 
been  pre-eminently  attractive  to  the  Gnostics.  To  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  gospel  Heracleon  brought  a  profbund,  religious  sense, 
which  penetrated  to  the  inward  meaning,  together  with  an  under- 
standing invariably  clear  when  not  led  astray  by  theosophic  specu- 
lation. But  what  he  chiefly  lacked  was  a  faculty  to  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  John,  and  earnest  application  to  those  necessary 
means  for  evolving  the  spirit  out  of  the  letter,  the  deficiency  in 
which  among  the  Gnostics  generally  has  been  already  made  a- 
subject  of  remark.  Heracleon  honestly  intended,  indeed,  bo  far 
aB  we  can  see,  to  derive  his  theology  from  John.  But  he  was 
entirely  warped  by  his  system  ;  and  with  all  his  habits  of  thought 
and  contemplation,  so  entangled  in  its  mesh-work,  that  he  could 
not  move  ont  of  it  with  freedom,  but  spite  of  himself,  implied  its 
views  audits  ideas  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
fountain  of  divine  wisdom. 

In  proof  of  what  has  been  said,  we  will  consider  Heracleon*s 
interpretation  of  that  noble  passage  containing  our  Saviour's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  With  the  simple  facts  of 
the  history,  Heracleon  could  not  rest  content ;  nor  was  he  satis- 
fied with  a  calm  psychological  contemplation  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  in  her  relation  to  the  Saviour.     His  imagination  imme- 

l  The  union  of  the  Soter  with  the  Sophia,  of  the  angels  with  the  spiritual  natures  in 
the  Pleronu. 

1  In  his  Tomns  on  John,  in  which  he^frcquently  has  reference  to  the  expositions  of 
Hcndeun. 

*  gtrom.  I.  iv.  f.  ft<«. 
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diately  traced  in  the  woman  who  was  so  attracted  by  the  wordfi 
and  appearance  of  Christ,  the  type  of  all  spiritual  natures,  that 
are  attracted  by  the  godlike ;  and  hence  this  history  must  repre- 
sent the  entire  relation  of  the  irvevfAanicol  to  the  Soter,  and  to 
the  higher,  spiritual  world. '  Hence  the  words  of  the  Samaritan 
woman  must  have  a  double  sense, — that  of  which  sbe  was  herself 
conscious,  and  that  which  she  expressed  unconsciously,  as  repre- 
senting the  whole  class  of  the  'rrvevfuiTLKoi ;  and  hence  also  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  must  be  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense,  a  higher 
and  a  lower. '  True,  he  did  not  fail  to  understand  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  contained  in  the  Saviour's  language;  but  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  principal  point,  by  looking 
after  too  much  in  the  several  accompanying  circumstances.  '^  The 
water  which  our  Saviour  gives,"  says  he,  ''  is  from  his  Spirit  and 
his  power.  His  grace  and  his  gifts  are  something  that  never  can 
be  taken  away,  never  can  be  exhausted,  never  can  pass  from  those 
who  have  any  portion  in  them.  They  that  have  received  what  is 
richly  bestowed  on  them  from  above,  communicate  of  the  over- 
flowing fulness  which  they  enjoy,  to  the  everlasting  life  of  others 
also.'*  But  then  he  wrongly  concludes,  that  because  Christ  in- 
tended the  water  which  he  would  give  to  be  understood  in  a  sym- 
bolical sense,  so  too  the  water  of  Jacob's  well  must  be  understood 
in  the  same  symbolical  sense.  It  was  a  symbol  of  Judaism,  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  nature — an  image  of  \t& 
perishable,  earthly  glory.  The  words  of  the  woman, — "  Give  me 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw,"— ex* 
press  the  burthenseme  character  of  Judaism,  the  difiSculty  of  find- 
ing in  it  anytliing  wherewith  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  that  nourishment  when  found.'  When  our  Lord 
afterwards  bade  the  woman  call  her  husband,  he  meant  by  this 
her  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  angel  belonging  to  her  ;^ 
T— that  with  him  coming  to  the  Saviour,  she  might  from  the  latter 
receive  power  to  become  united  and  blended  with  this  her  des- 
tined companion.  And  the  reason  for  this  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tion is,  that  "  Christ  could  not  have  spoken  of  her  earthly  hus- 
band, since  he  was  aware,  that  she  had  no  lawful  one.  In  the 
^piriituil  sense,'  the  n^oman  knew  not  her  husband^ — she  knew 

1  To  iirifiox^ov  Kai  fivvfropitrrov  koX  aTpo<f*ov  Ikiivov  tov  vhaTO\. 
'■^  T6  icKnpwfia  avTriK.     Sio  ubovc. 
3  Kara  to  voovfifyoy, 
i    Kara  to  ciirXowi;. 
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uothing  of  the  angel  belonging  to  her  ;  ra  the  literal  sense,  she 
was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she  was  liring  in  an  unlawful  con- 
nection/' The  water  being  the  symbol  of  the  dvine  life  commu- 
nicated by  the  Savionr,  Heracleon  went  on  to  infer  that  the 
water-pot  was  the  symbol  of  a  recipient  spirit  for  this  divine  life 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  She  left  her  water-pot  behind  with 
him  ;  that  is,  having  now  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  the  Saviour, 
in  which  to  receive  the  living  water  she  came  for,  she  returned 
into  the  world  to  announce  that  Christ  was  come  to  the  psychical 
natures.^ 

In  many  of  his  interpretations,  in  which  he  distinguishes  him- 
self by  his  healthy  feeling  for  the  simple  and  for  the  depth  in  the 
simplicity,  he  is  too  simple  for  the  artifickl  taste  of  Origen,  who 
finds  fault  with  him  for  adhering  to  the  letter,  and  not  penetrat- 
ing more  deeply  into  the  spiritual  sense/''  Explaining  the  words 
of  Christ  in  John  iv.  34,  he  says :  ''  The  Lord  here  calls  it  his 
meat  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father ;  for  this  was  to  him  his  nour- 
ishment, his  rest,  and  his  power.  But  by  his  Father's  will  he 
meant,  that  men  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Father  and 
be  blessed.  And  accordingly,  this  discourse  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  belonged  to  the  meat  of  the  Son."*  On  John  iv.  35,  he 
says  :  *^  Christ  speaks  here  of  the  sensible  harvest,  which  was  yet 
four  months  distant ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  harvest  of 
which  he  discourses  was  already  present  in  reference  to  the  souls 
of  the  faithful."* 

As  the  Gnostics  took  ground  against  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  morals,  they  uniformly  set  up  the  principle 
tliat  everything  spiritual  must  proceed  from  the  inner  life  and 
temper,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  which  severed  good  works 


^  We  most  allow  Heracleon  the  justice  xA  acknowledge,  that  Origen  wrongly  accuses 
him  here,  as  in  many  places,  of  contradicting  himself, — for  how,  says  Origen,  could  the 
Samaritan  woman  announce  Cbrist  to  others,  when  she  had  left  behind,  with  him  from 
«Uoiu  she  hfid  parted,  the  recipient  organ  of  divine  life  ?  But  Heracleon  was  perfectly 
4'ousi«t«!itl  here : — in  applying  the  allegory,  the  notion  of  "leaving  behind,"  so  fur  as 
H^tnee  was  concerned,  did  not,  in  fact,  enter  his  mind. 

•  '£■*-(  Tf.s  Xi^cwv  t/iciffc,  fiii  olofitvon  airriiv  difdyi<r^ai.    Grig,  in  Joaun.  T.  xiii. 

^  11. 

•^  It  is  drserviog  of  notice,  how  Origen  ccusures  Heracleon  on  account  of  this  sound 
rx{N>sition  :  "Oirtp  vo/ii^fo  oatfiwv  irairri  opaa^ai  Kai.  TaTtii/ivv  i^ei\n<ft^ai  Kai  fit- 

«  L.r.  S  41. 
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from  this  connection,  and  attributed  yalue  to  them  separately.  It 
was  such  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  spirit  among  the  Gnostics 
that  declared  itself  against  the  exaggerated  estimate  placed  on 
the  opus  operatum  of  martyrdom,  whereby,  as  we  have  seen,  tbe 
deifying  of  man  was  promoted  among  the  multitude,  and  spi- 
ritual pride  and  false  security  among  the  witnesses  of  the  faith 
themselves.  We  hare  earlier  remarked,  that  Basilides  resisted 
this  excessive  veneration  of  the  martyrs ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  martyrdom,  though  in  connection,  in- 
deed, with  false  premises  from  his  system.  But  the  way  in  which 
Heracleon  attacked  the  wrong  notions  of  martyrdom  had  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  such  errors.  His  only  concern  was  to  show 
that  the  witness  of  Christ  should  not  be  isolated,  as  a  mere  oat- 
ward  thing,  but  be  found  in  connection  and  in  unity  with  the 
entire  whole  of  the  Christian  life.  "  The  multitude,*'  says  he/ 
^'  regard  confession  before  the  civil  authority  as  the  only  one ;  bat 
without  reason.  This  confession,  hypocrites  also  may  lay  down. 
This  is  one  particular  form  of  confession  ; — ^it  is  not  that  univer- 
sal confession,  to  be  laid  down  by  all  Christians,  and  of  which 
Christ  is  here  (Luke  xii.  8)  speaking  ; — the  confession  by  works 
and  actions  that  correspond  to  the  faith  in  him.  This  univeisal 
confession  will  be  followed  also  by  that  particular  one,  in  the  hour 
of  trial  and  when  reason  requires  it.  It  is  possible  for  those  who 
1^0  confess  him  in  words,  to  deny  him  by  their  works.  They  only 
confess  him  in  truth,  who  live  in  his  confession ;  in  whom  he 
himself  also  confesses, — having  received  them  to  himself  as  thei/ 
have  received  him  to  themselves.^  For  this  reason,  he  can  never 
deny  himself^^^ 

We  may  mention  further,  PtolemcBus,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  work  of  Irenseus,  (which  was  aimed  chiefly  against  hk 
party,)  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  Valentine's  principles. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  TertnUian  is  correct  in  saying 
that  PtolemsBUS  differed  from  Valentine  principally  in  represent- 
ing the  iEons,  whom  the  latter  regarded  as  powers  residing  in 
the  dirine  essence,*  more  under  the  form  of  hypostases  ;  at  least 

1  In  the  fra^ent  above  cited,  of  bis  commentary  on  Luke. 

«*  Which  must  take  place,  if  such  as  stand  in  this  connection  with  liim,  cooid  Ik* 
brought  to  deny  him. 
4  Nomiuibus  rt  numrris  asonum  diBliuctis  in  personates  substantias,  quas  Valentiu»'< 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  a  distinction  of  so  much  im- 
portance,— ^since,  in  eyery  case,  the  representations  which  the 
Gnostics  framed  to  themselves  of  the  JSons  were  at  a  far  remoye 
from  abstract,  notional  attributes,  and  most  haye  bordered  closely 
on  hypostases. 

A  yery  important  production  of  Ptolemaeus,  which  has  come 
down  to  our  times,- — ^his  letter  to  Flora,  a  lady  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  win  oyer  to  the  Valentinian  principles,^  — ^shows  that 
he  was  well  qualified  to  present  his  views  to  others  in  the  least 
exceptionable  form.  As  the  individual  to  whom  he  wrote  belong- 
ed in  aU  probability  to  the  Catholic  Church,  it  was  particularly 
necessary  for  him  to  remove  the  offence  she  could  not  fail  to  take 
at  the  opporiUon  between  his  views  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Churchy 
and  at  the  position,  that  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
creation  of  the  world  proceeded  from  the  supreme  God,  To 
meet  the  first  difficulty,  he  appeals  to  an  apostolic  tradition, 
which  through  a  succession  of  witnesses  had  come  down  to  him- 
self, and  to  the  words  of  the  Saviour^  by  which  all  doctrine 
should  be  settled.  By  the  tradition  he  meant  probably  an  eso- 
teric  one,  which  being  himself  deceived,  he  traced  to  some  reput- 
ed disciple  of  the  apostles  ;  and  as  it  regards  the  words  of  Christ, 
be  could  easily  adapt  them  to  his  system  by  the  Gnostic  mode  of 
interpretation.  As  to  the  second  point,  we  may  well  suppose  he 
would  exhibit  his  principles  in  their  mildest  possible  form,  to 
gain  admittance  for  them  with  one  who  was  not  yet  among  the 
initiated.  But  still  we  find  nothing  in  what  he  advances,  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  Valentinian  principles.  He  combats  two 
opposite  errors — ^the  error  of  those  who  held  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  works  of  an  evil  being, 
— ^and  the  error  of  those  who  held  them  to  be  the  works  of  the 
Supreme  God.  One  of  these  parties  erred,  in  his  opinion,  because 
they  knew  the  Demiurge  alone,  and  not  the  Father  of  All,  whom 
Christ,  who  alone  knew  him,  first  revealed ;  the  other,  because 
they  knew  nothing  of  such  an  intermediate  being  as  the  Demi- 
urge. Ptolemaeus  probably  would  say,  then,  that  the  first  error 
was  entertained  by  those  who  in  Christianity  continued  still  to 

in  ipfta  samms  difiniutiB,  ut  sensiis  pt  adfecCus  rt  motus  incluserat.    Adv.  Valentinian 
p.  I. 
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be  JewB  ;  the  second,  by  those  who  had  passed  at  once,  without 
any  medium  of  transition,  from  the  service  of  matter  and  Satan 
in  paganism,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme  God  in  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  from  having  made  this  immense  leap  in  their  knowledge 
and  religion  at- once,  supposed  there  was  also  a  like  chasm  in  the 
nature  of  things.  "  How  can  a  law  that  forbids  sin,  proceed  from 
the  evil  being  who  is  at  war  with  all  moral  good  T*  he  asks ;  and 
says  he,  "  the  man  must  be  blind,  not  in  the  mental  eye  alone, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  body,  who  cannot  discern  in  the  world  the 
providence  of  its  maker." 

Immoveably  persuaded  that  the  world  could  not  have  sprung 
from  an  evil  being,  he  was  also  firmly  convinced  that  its  author 
could  not  be  the  perfect  God,  whom  the  Saviour  was  first  enabled 
to  reveal.  His  essence  is  only  goodness  ;  Christ,  indeed,  called 
him  the  being  who  alone  is  good.  As  it  seems,  Ptolemaens  con- 
sidered punitive  justice  to  be  something  irreconcileable  with  this 
perfect  goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  he  represented  justice,  in 
the  more  limited  sense,  to  be  the  peculiar  attributive  of  the  De- 
miurge, as  marking  a  §tage,  lying  in  the  middle  between  evil  and 
perfect  goodness.  He  distinguished  justice  in  this  sense  from 
justice  in  the  highest  sense,  which  coincides  with  perfect  good- 
ness.^ That  which  is  intermediate,^  he  considered  as  belonging: 
to  the  essence  .of  the  Demiurge  and  hii^  kingdom.  He  professes 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  one  primal  Essence,  the  One  Father 
who  is  without  beginning,  from  whom  all  existence  springs,  and 
on  whom  it  depends, — a  being  who  would  show  himself  to  be 
greater  and  mightier  than  the  evil  principle.  He  writes  Flora,  to 
give  herself  no  uneasiness,  if  it  should  appear  strange  to  her, 
that  from  a  perfect  primal  essence  should  proceed  two  alien  na- 
tures, that  of  the  perishable  essence,'  and  that  of  the  Demiurge, 
occupying  the  intermediate  position,  inasmuch  as  the  good,  from 
its  very  essence,  must  produce  only  what  is  like  itself;  "  for," 
he  adds,  '*  you  shall  come  to  know  the  beginning  and  origin  of 
this  also  in  its  proper  time."     If  Ptolemsaus  was  not  here  accom- 

1  The  proof  is  in  wbat  PtoIerosBus  says  conceruing  the  Demiurge:  'Rtinv  XcX'^'^'i 
tiv  diKaioif  T7J^  KaT  ai/rdv  iiKaioavi'tj^  toy  ^pa^tvTiiif  Kai  i<rrai  fiiv  Karadsiartput 
Tov  TcXc/ou  3'eou  Kai  riji  tKtivov  SiKaiovvvtii  IXaTTvov  ovto^  6  •S^tof. 

■*  TUc  fiiaoVf  answt'ring:  to  tlic  tottos  /xeo-wTijTo*  in  Valentine's  system, 

3  Th«  fp^npd,  thf  »i\ij. 
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niodating  liimself,  for  the  occasion,  to  the  principles  of  the  Church, 
or  representing  his  own  in  a  milder  form,  with  a  view  gradually 
to  lead  on  his  pupil  still  farther,  we  should  have  to  reckon  him 
also  among  the  Gnostics  before  described,  who  reduced  Dualism 
back  to  an  original  Monoism  ;  for  according  to  this  yiew,  he  must 
have  been  anxious  to  point  out,  how  not  only  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge,  as  a  subordinate  stage  of  existence  in  the  general  pro- 
cess of  unfolding  life,  but  also,  how  at  length  the  v\r)  must  exist 
as  the  extreme  limit  of  all,  or  as  an  antithesis  necessary  to  ap- 
pear once  and  to  be  overcome,* 

Agreeing  entirely  with  the  Valentinian  notion  of  inspiration, 
according  to  .which  all  was  not'  regarded  as  alike  divine,  but  a 
co-ox>eration  of  different  factors  was  supposed  in  the  origination  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Ptolemseus  distinguished  several  elements  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  divided  the  religious 
polity  of  Moses  into  three  parts.  1.  That  which  proceeded  from 
the  Demiurge.  2.  That  which  Moses  ordained  under  the  impulse 
of  his  own  reason  left  to  itself.  3.  The  additions  made  to  the 
Mosaic  law  by  the  elders.^  The  Saviour,  as  he  maintained,  plainly 
distinguished  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  law  of  God  (of  the  Demi- 
urge), Matt.  xix.  6,  &c.  Yet  again  he  excuses  Moses,  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  the  contradiction  between  him  and  the 
Demiurge  is  only  in  appearance ; — he  merely  yielded  through 
constraint  to  the  weakness  of  the  people,  in  order  to  avoid  a  still 
greater  evil.  What  came  from  the  Demiurge  he  divides  again 
into  three  parts.  1.  The  purely  moral  portion  of  the  law,  unmixt 
with  any  thing  evil,  which  was  called  distinctively  the  law,  in 
reference  to  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  not  to  destroy  the 
law  but  to  fulfil ;  for  as  it  contained  nothing  foreign  from  Christ's 
nature,  it  only  required  completion.  For  example,  the  precepts. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  were-com- 
pleted  in  tlie  precepts  which  forbid  anger,  and  impure  desires. 
2.  The  law,  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  evil,  as,  for  example, 

i  Prrbaps  Seeaodus  also  belonged  to  the  party  who  supposed  evil  to  be  a  necessary 
momentum  io  the  proeLss  of  development,  if  he  distinguished  In  the  first  Ogdoad  a  Ttrpav 
It^id  and  a  Tirpui  apitrrtpd,  calling  the  first  light,  and  the  second  darkness.  Vid. 
Inn.  lib.  i.  c.  11,  §  2. 

9  Ptolemaeos  assumes  that  the  Pentateuch  did  not  come  from  Moses.  He  supposed, 
probably,  with  the  Clementines,  that  when  the  law  was  written  down  from  oral  tradition, 
many  foreign  additions  of  the  t-lders  came  to  be  mixed  in  with  it. 
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that  which  jpermitted  retaliation ;  Levit.  xxiv.  20,  xx.  9.  "  Even 
he  who  retaliates  wrong  for  wrong,  is  none  the  less  guilty  of  in- 
justice, since  he  repeats  the  same  action,  the  order  only  being 
reyersed."  Yet  he  recognized  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Moses  jnst 
stated,  a  paadagogical  element.  '^  This  command,"  says  he,  "  was 
and  perhaps  still  continues  to  be  a  jtiat  one,  given  in  considera- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  those  who  received  the  law,  not  without 
overstepping  the  pure  law.  It  is  alien,  however,  from  the  essence 
and  from  the  goodness  of  the  Universal  Father ; — ^perhaps  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  Demiurge  ;^  but  more  probably  extorted 
from  him.  For  he  who  forbids  to  kill  in  one  place,  and  commands 
it  in  another,  has  allowed  himself  unawares  to  be  surprised  by  a 
9ort  ofneceasityy  The  Demiurge,  he  would  say,  was  not  wanting 
in  the  will,  but  in  the  power  to  vanquish  evil.  This  part  of  the  law, 
us  contradicting  the  essential  character  of  the  supreme  God,  is  nov 
wholly  abolished  by  the  Saviour.  It  is  plain,  that  Ptolemsens 
must  have  looked  upon  the  capital  punishment  of  the  murderer 
as  only  a  second  murder.  The  state  generally,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  which  represents  retributive  justice  as  altogether  foreign 
from  the  supreme  Ood,  can  belong  only  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge.  And  it  follows,  that  those  who  had  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  the  genuine  Gnostic  Christians, 
must  decline  all  offices  of  civil  trust.  We  here  see  betrayed 
again,  a  defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  these  Gnostics,  which 
defect  had  its  ground  in  their  speculative  theology;  since  the 
former  could  never,  according  to  the  latter,  become  the  animating 
principle  of  a  state — ^the  possibility  was  never  given  to  it  of  he- 
coming  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
grant  there  was  this  of  truth  also  lying  at  the  bottom,  that  no 
civil  laws  and  civil  constitutions  can  be  derived  immediately  out 
of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  3.  The  typical,  ceremonial  law, 
which  (see  above)  contained  the  figure  of  higher,  spiritual  things, 
^— the  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  concerning  circumcision,  con- 
cerning the  sabbath,  the  passover,  and  fasts.  ''  All  that  was 
merely  type  and  symbol,  became  altered  after  the  truth  appeared. 
The  visible  and  outward  observance  was  abolished.  It  passed, 
however,  into  a  spiritual  service,  in  which  the  names  are  the  same, 

^  I  )mve  translated  according  to  a  correction  of  Uie  text  (I.  c.  c.  8),  which  seemed  to 
me  nec<"ssary :  7o-(tf«  ToCrt^  KaTaW^kov.    The  o  need  only  be  altered  to  u. 
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but  tbe  things  are  altered.  For  it  is  the  Saviour's  command,  that 
we  also  should  present  our  offerings ;  not  offerings,  however,  of 
beasts  or  burning  incense,  but  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  praise  to 
Ood,  and  giving  thanks  to  his  name— of  doing  good  and  commu- 
nicating to  our  neighbours.  It  is  bis  will  also  that  we  be  circum- 
cised ; — ^not  however  with  the  outward,  bodily  rite,  but  with  the 
spiritual  circumcision  of  the  heart.  He  wills,  moreover,  that  we 
should  keep  the  Sabbath,,  for  he  would  have  us  rest  from  doing 
evil ;  also  that  we  should  fast,^ — ^not  however  with  bodily  al)sti- 
iieiice,  but  with  spiritual,  which  consists  in  abstaining  from  all 
sita.  Yet  the  practice  of  outward  fasting  also  is  observed  by  our 
people;  for  it  may  be  somewhat  profitable  to  the  soul,  when  per- 
formed rationally, — ^not  from  imitation  of  any  one,  not  from  cus- 
tom, not  from  regard  to  the  day,  as  if  one  day  were  specially 
designed  for  it — but  to  remind  us  of  the  tme  fast,  that  those  who 
are  as  yet  unable  to  keep  the  latter,  may  still  be  led  to  keep  it 
in  view  by  the  outward  fasting.'*  Ftolemseus  was  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  position, 
superior  to  ail  constraints  of  time  and  place.  In  the  order  of  set 
fasts,  and  doubtless  also  feast  days,  he  saw  something  Jewish. 

Among  the  so  called  disciples  of  Valentine,  Marcus  and  Bar-- 
degcmes  held  distinguished  rank.  We  say  so  called  ;  for  it  would 
be  more  correct  perhaps  to  express  it  thus,  that  these  two  drew 
from  the  same  common  fountain  with  Valentine,  in  Syria,  the 
native  country  of  the  Gnosis.  Marcus  came  from  Palestine,  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century.  That  Palestine 
was  his  native  land,  we  may  gather  fr'om  his  frequent  use  of  the 
Aramaean  liturgical  formula.  If  in  the  theosophy  of  Heracleon 
and  PtolemaBus  the  scientific  tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
predominated  ;  in  that  of  Marcus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency 
was  to  the  poetic  and  symbolical.  He  set  forth  his  system  in  a 
poem,  in  which  he  introduced  the  dirine  .^ons  discoursing,  in 
liturgical  forms,  and  with  gorgeous  symbols  of  worship,  of  which 
we  shall  cite  some  examples  hereafter.  In  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala,  he  hunted  after  special  mysteries  in  the  numbers 
and  position  of  letters.  The  idea  of  a  X0709  rov  8vro<:,  of  a  word 
manifesting  the  hidden  divine  essence  in  the  creation,  was  spun 
out  by  him  into  the  most  subtle  details; — the  entire  creation 
being,  in  his  view,  a  continuous  utterance,  or  becoming  eaypressed, 
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of  the  ineftable.^  The  manner  in  which  the  germs  of  divine  life.- 
lying  shnt  up  in  tlie  iEons,  go  on  progressively  to  unfold  and  indi- 
vidualize themselves,  as  represented  by  supposing  that  these 
names  of  the  Ineffable  became  analyzed  into  their  separate  sounds. 
An  echo  of  the  Pleroma  falls  down  into  the  SXi;,  and  becomes  the 
forming  principle  of  a  new,  lower  creation.*. 

The  second  of  these  two  Bardesanes,  who  can  with  still  less 
propriety  be  considered  as  a  disciple  of  Valentine,  lived  in  Edessa 
of  Mesopotamia.  This  is  indicated  .by  his  name  Bar  Desines, 
son  of  Daisan,  from  a  river  so  called  near  the  city  of  Edessa. 
He  made  himself  known  by  his  extensive  learning.  Many  of  ike 
.older  writers  speak  of  alterations  in  the  systems  of  Bardesanes. 
According  to  Eusebius's  account,  he  was  at  first  a  follower  of 
Valentine's  doctrines  ;  but  having  convinced  himself  by  more 
careful  examination  that  many  of  them  were  untenable,  he  came 
over  to  the  orthodox  Church.  Yet  he  retained  many  of  his  ear- 
lier doctrines  :  and  hence  became  the  founder  of  a  particular  sect 
According  to  Epiphanius,  he  passed  over  from  the  orthodox 
Church  to  the  Valentinians.  But  of  all  these  changes,  the  learned 
Syrian  author  in  the  fourth  century,  Ephraim  the  Syrian, — ^who 
lived  in  the  country  of  Bardesanes,  wrote  in  his  language,  and  had 
read  his  works, — says  not  a  word ;  and  it  admits  of  being  easily 
explained,  how  these  false  reports  arose.  Bardesanes,  like  other 
Gnostics,  was  in  the  habit  of  accommodating  himself,  when  he 


1  To  a(^pr)T6v  ptjrdv  ytvii^nvai. 

2  The  tncipfxara  trytvfAartKd. 

8  In  general  it  is  an  idea  peculiar  to  the  Gnostics,  that  the  hiiMen  godlike  expressef 
itself  to  an  echo,  and  finally  a  rcssation  of  alt  sound ;  and  that  again  the  eclio  incrpfts*-?- 
to  8i  clear  toHCt  to  a  distinct  word,  for  the  revelation  of  the  divine,  &€. — ^ideu  vbieh 
they  could  turn  into  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  Thus  Heracleon  says  :  The  Smvionr  i» 
the  MOfvi,  us  the  revealer  of  the  godlike  ;  all  prophecy,  which  foretold  his  coiniag,  witli- 
out  being  distinctly  conscious  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  its  spiritual  sense,  was  .only 
an  isolated  tone  that  preceded  the  revealing  word;  John  the  Baptist,  staDdinif  mid-wtv 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  economy,  is  the  votte,  which  is  already  closely 
related  to  the  word  that  expresses  the  thought  with  consciousness.  The  voice  becoinps 
i/ror</,  by  John's  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ;  the  lone  becomes  foirr  when  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Demiurge,  together  with  himself,  attain  to  the  conscious  recognition  of  tbr 
higher  order  of  the  world  which  the  Messiah  revealed,  and  thenceforth  serve  this  higher 
system  with  self  conscious  freedom.  Orig.  T.  vi.  in  Joann.  §  12.  *0  \6y<>%  fti*  o 
trmr^p  laTtv,  <punni  dk  rl  e»  rp  Iprtfiy  iratra  irpofprfTiKh  t^^w,  *rii»  ^wyi^v  iAK*urripm» 
ov<ray  tto  \6yto  \6yoy  yivco-3'ai.  Tm  ^y^jp  i^ricrtv  iaiaSrai  t^v  ct«  ^ttsinyy  firra^XilP^ 
fia^riTov  fih  x^Vav  Sioov^  -rp  fxtTaftaWovir^  ets  \6yoy  tftwvfi  ^  (it  should  perhaps  reaJ 
Ti;i/),  iovXov  ci  Tti  air*)  V)(ov  etv  €^wvd'}v. 
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spoke  publicly  in  the  chnrch,  to  the  prevailing  opinions ;  he  let 
himself  down,  in  this  way,  to  the  level  of  the  psychical  natures. 
He  did,  in  many  points,  really  agree,  more  than  other  Gnostics, 
with  that  system  of  doctrine.  He  could  even  write,  from  honest 
coDTiction,  against  many  other  Gnostic  sects  then  spreading  them- 
selves in  Syria ;  as  for  instance,  against  those  that  denied  any 
cooneetion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  that  derived 
the  visible  world  from  an  evil  being  ;  that  taught  a  doctrine  of 
fatality  destmctive  of  moral  freedom.  In  truth  the  Gnostic  Pto* 
lenuens  had  also  written  against  such  sectarians,  without  prejudice 
to  his  Gnosticism. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  Valentinian  system,  Bardesanes  . 
recognized,  in  man's  nature,  something  altogether  superior  to  the 
whole  world  in  which  man's  temporal  consciousness  is  unfolded — 
something  above  its  own  comprehension — ^the  human  soul-^a  ger- 
minal principle  sown  forth  from  the  Pleroma — ^whose  essence  and 
powers,  having  sprung  from  this  loftier  region,  hence  remain  hid- 
den to  itaelf,  until  it  shall  attain  to  the  lull  consciousness  and  to 
the  fall  exercise  of  them  in  the  Pleroma.^     According  to  the 
Gnostic  mfstem,  this  could  properly  be  true,  however,  only  in  re~ 
spect  to  the  spiritual  natures ;  but  he  must  attribute  also,  ac- 
cording to  that  system,  to  the  psychical  natures,  a  moral  freedom^ 
superior  to  the  constraint  of  natural  influences^  or  to  the  con- 
straint of  the  Hyle,     Hence,  though,  like  many  of  this  Gnostic 
tendency,  he  busied  himself  with  astrology,  he  yet  combated  the 
theory  which  held  to  any  such  influence  of  the  stars  {el/Map/Meprj,) 
as  determined  with  necessity  the  life  and  actions  of  men.     Euse- 
bins  has  preserved  in  that  great  store-house  of  literature,  the  ^rrpo- 
Trapaaxevfi  cvaryyeTuKi]^  a  considerable  fragment  of  this  remarkable 
production.     Bardesanes  here  adduces,  among  other  proofs  that 
the  stars  had  no  such  irresistible  influence  on  the  character  of 
nations,  the  multitude  of  Christians  scattered  through  so  many 
different  countries,'    "  Wherever  they  are^""  says  he  of  the  Chris- 
tians, ''  they  are  neither  conquered  by  bad  laws  and  customs,  nor 
constrained  by  the  dominant  constellations  that  presided  over 
their  birth,  to  practise  the  sin  which  their  Master  has  forbidden. 
To  sickness,  however,  to  pov^ty,  to  suffering,  to  that  which  is 

1  Vjd.  EphrwD.  Syr.  opp.  Syr.  lot.  T.  ii.  f.  5d3  et  6ftd. 

<  Sec  Tol.  1.  p.  109. — PraDpiur.  evangel.  1.  Ti.  c.  10,  near  tbe  end. 

▼OL.  II.  K 
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accounted  shameful  among  men,  they  are  subjected.  For  as  our 
/r«€  man  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  into  servitude,  but 
if  forced,  resists  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  our  phenomenal  man,  u 
a  man  for  service,  cannot  easily  escape  subjection.  For  if  we  had 
all  power,  we  should  be  the  All, — and  so  if  we  had  no  power,  we 
should  be  the  tools  of  others,  and  not  our  own.  But  if  God  helps, 
all  things  are  possible,  and  nothing  can  be  a  hindrance,  for  no- 
thing can  resist  his  will.  And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  resisted, 
yet  this  is  so,  because  God  is  goody  and  lets  every  nature  rdotn 
its  own  individuality  and  its  own  free  wilV^  In  conformity 
with  his  system,  he  sought  to  trace  the  yestiges  of  truth  among 
people  of  every  nation.  In  India  he  noticed  a  class  of  sages  vho 
lived  in  habits  of  rigid  asceticism,  (the  Brahmins,  Saniahs,)  and 
although  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  kept  themselves  pure  from 
idolatry  and  worshipped  only  one  God. 

We  now  pass  over  to  the  Gnostics  who  manifested  opposition 
to  Judaism  ;  and  in  the  first  place,  to  those  who,  in  aiming  to 
sever  Christianity  from  its  connection  with  Judaism,  were  still 
more  inclined  to  bring  Christianity  into  union  with  paganism. 


THE  GNOSTIC  SECTS  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  JUDAISM. 

THE  SECTS  WHICH,  IN  OFPOSINO  JUDAISM,  INCUNED  TO  THE  SIDE  OF  THB 
PAGAN  ELEMENT. 

The  Ophites. — The  Ophites  will  form  the  most  natural  tran- 
sition to  this  class  of  the  Gnostics ;  for  we  are  here  shown  how 
the  same  ideas,  by  receiving  a  somewhat  different  turn,  were  ca- 
pable of  leading  to  entirely  different  results. 

In  the  system  of  these  sects,  as  in  that  of  the  Valentinians, 
the  predominant  idea  was  that  of  a  mundane  soul,  sprung  from  a 
feeble  ray  of  light  out  of  the  Pleroma,  which  plunged  into  matter, 
communicated  life  to  the  inert  mass,  being  itself,  however,  affected 
by  it.  This  mundane  soul,  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life,  which 
re-absorbs  to  itself  whatever  has  flowed  out  from  it — ^the  pan- 
theistic principle,  whose  germ  existed  already  in  the  Valentinian 
system,  becomes  only  more  salient  in  the  system  of  the  Ophites, 
just  as  the  properly  Christian  element  retreats  into  the  back- 
ground.    Different  modifications  in  this  respect  seem  to  hare 
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existed  also  in  different  branches  of  the  Ophitic  sect.  The  same 
fundmmmUal  principles  might  be  seized  and  applied  in  different  > 
ways  in  the  same  period^ — according  as  the  Christian^  the  purely 
Oriental  and  theosophic^  or  the  Jewish  element,  happened  most 
to  predominate.  The  Ophitic  system  represented  the  origin  of 
the  Demiurge,  who  is  here  named  laldabaoth,  in  altogether  the 
same  way  as  the  Yalentinian  ;  moreover,  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
relatioa  to  the  higher  system  of  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the 
transiiion-point  between  the  two  systems.  The  Yalentinian  De- 
miiirge  is  a  limited  being,  who  in  his  limitation  imagines  he  acts 
with  independence.  The  higher  system  of  the  world  is  at  first 
anknown  to  him ;  he  serves  as  its  nnconscions  instrument.  In 
the  phenomena,  or  appearances  coming  from  that  higher  world, 
he  is  at  first  bewildered  and  thrown  into  amazement;  not,  however, 
on  accoont  of  his  malignity,  but  his  ignorance.  Finally,  he  is 
attracted,  however,  by  the  godlike,  rises  from  his  unconsciousness 
and  ignorance  te  consciousness,  and  thereafter  serves  the  higher 
order  of  the  world  with  joy.  According  te  the  Ophitic  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  only  a  limited  being,  but  altogether 
hostile  to  the  higher  order  of  world,  and  so  remains.  The  higher 
light  he  is  possessed  of  in  virtue  of  his  derivation  from  the 
Sophia,  he  only  turns  to  the  bad  purpose  of  strengthening  his 
position  against  the  higher  order  of  the  universe,  and  rendering 
himself  an  independent  sovereign.  Hence  the  purpose  of  "  Wis- 
dom'* is  te  deprive  him  of  the  spiritual  natures  that  have  flowed 
over  into  his  kingdonl,  and  to  draw  them  back  iiite  itself,  that  so 
laldabaoth  with  his  entire  creation,  stripped  of  every  rational 
nature,  may  be  given  up  to  destruction.  According  te  the  Yalen- 
tinian system,  on  the  contrary,  the  Demiurge  constitutes  through 
eternity  a  grade  of  rational,  moral  existence,  of  subordinat-e  rank 
indeed,  but  still  belonging  te  the  harmonious  evolution  of  the 
great  whole.  Yet  here  again  we  can  trace  a  relationship  of  ideas 
in  the  two  systems ;  inasmuch  as  the  Ophites  represent  the  De- 
miurge as  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  subservient  te  Wisdom, 
working  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans,  and  ultimately 
bringing  about  his  own  downfall  and  annihilation.  But  if  lalda- 
baoth is,  without  willing  or  knowing  it.  an  instrument  to  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  wisdom,  yet  this  gives  him  no  distinction,  as  in 
the  Yalentinian  system,  but  in  this  he  is  even  put  on  a  level  with 
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absolnte  evil : — it  does  not  proceed  from  the  excellence  of  his  na- 
ture, but  from  the  almighty  power  of  the  higher  order  of  world. 
E^en  the  evil  spirit — ^the  serpent  form  (o^«6/Aop^o9,)  that  sprang 
into  existence  when  laldabaoth,  full  of  hatred  and  jealousy  to> 
wards  man,  looked  down  into  the  vkff  and  imaged  himself  on 
its  surface,  must  against  his  will  serre  only  as  an  instrument  to 
bring  about  the  purposes  of  wisdom.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  destination  of  man  in  this  system  has  a  great 
deal  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Valentinian  theory  ;  but  a  great 
deal  also  which  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  Gnostic  system. 
The  empire  of  laldabaoth  is  the  starry  world.  The  stars  are 
the  representatives  and  organs  of  the  cosmical  principle,  which 
seeks  to  hold  man's  spirit  in  bondage  and  servitude,  and  to  envi- 
ron it  with  all  manner  of  delusions.  laldabaoth  and  the  six 
angels  begotten  by  hiu),  are  the  spirits  of  th^  seven  planets,  the 
Sun,  the  Moon,  Mars,  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Saturn.^  It 
is  the  endeavor  of  laldabaoth  to  assert  himself  as  self-subsistent 
Lord  and  Cre<ator,  to  keep  his  six  angels  from  deserting  their  snh- 
jection,  and,  lest  they  should  look  up  and  observe  the  higher 
world  of  light,  to  fix  their  attention  upon  some  object  in  another 
quarter.  To  this  end,  he  calls  upon  the  six  angels  to  create  man, 
after  their  own  common  image,  as  the  crowning  seal  of  their 
independent  creative  power .^  Man  is  created ;  and  being  in 
their  own  image,  is  a  huge  corporeal  mass,  but  without  a 
soul.  He  creeps  on  the  earth,  and  has  not  power  to  lift  himself 
erect.  They  therefore  bring  the  helpless  creature  to  their  Father, 
that  he  may  animate  it  with  a  soul.  laldabaoth  breathed 
into  it  a  living  spirit,'  and  thus,  nnperceived  by  himself,  the 
spiritual  seed  passed  from  his  own  being  into  the  nature  of  man, 
whereby  he  was  deprived  himself  of  this  higher  principle  of  life. 
Thus  had  the  Sophia  ordained  it.  In  man  (t.  e.  those  men  who 
had  received  some  portion  of  this  spiritual  seed)  was  concentrated 
the  light,  the  soul,  the  reason  of  the  whole  creation.  laldabaoth 
is  now  seized  with  amazement  and  wrath,  when  he  beholds  a  be- 
ing created  by  himself,  and  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  king- 

1  Tbfi  religious  books  of  the  Saldaus  also  have  much  to  say  about  the  mauner  in 
which  these  star-spiritB  deceive  meu. 

2  Thus  they  explained  Gen.  i.  26. 

3  They  supposed  they  found  this  in  Genesis  ii.  7.  v 
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dom,  rising  both  abore  himself  and  his  kingdom.  He  strives 
therefore  to  prevent  man  fVom  becoming  conscious  of  his  higher 
nature,  and  of  that  higher  order  of  world  to  which  he  is  now  be- 
come related — ^to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  blind  unconsciousness, 
and  thos  of  slavish  submission.  It  was  the  jealousy  of  the  con- 
tracted laldabaoth  which  issued  that  command  to  the  first  man ; 
bnt  the  mnndane  sonl  employed  the  serpent  (the  wf>i6fiofi(\)o^^)  as 
an  instrument  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  laldabaoth,  by  tempting 
the  first  man  to  disobedience »  According  to  another  view,  the 
serpent  was  itself  a  symbol  or  disguised  appearance  of  the  mun- 
dane soul  ;* — and  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  that  part  of  the  sect 
only  that  adopted  this  view,  which  rightly  received  the  name  of 
Ophites,  for  they  actually  worshipped  the  serpent  as  a  holy  sym- 
bol ; — ^to  which  they  may  have  been  led  by  an  analogous  idea  in 
the  £gyptian  religion,  the  serpent  in  the  latter  being  looked  upon 
as  a  symbol  of  Kueph  or  the  arfadoBalficjp,  who  resembled  the 
ao^la  of  the  Ophites.^  At  all  events,  it  was  through  the  mun- 
dane soul,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the  eyes  of  the  first  man 
were  opened.  The  fall  of  man, — and  this  presents  a  characteristic 
featore  of  the  Ophitic  system,  though  even  in  this  respect  it  was 
perhaps  not  altogether  independent  of  the  prior  Valentiniau 
theory, — the  fall  of  man  was  the  transition  point  from  a  state  of 
unconscious  limitation  to  one  of  conscious  freedom.  Man  now 
became  wise,  and  renounced  his  allegiance  to  laldabaoth.  The 
latter,  angry  at  this  disobedience,  thrusts  him  from  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  where  until  now  he  had  dwelt  in  an  ethereal 
body,  down  to  the  dark  earth,  and  banished  him  into  a  dark 
bodj.  Man  finds  himself  now  placed  in  a  situation,  where,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  seven  planetary  spirits  seek  to  hold  him  under 
their  thrall,  and  to  suppress  the  higher  consciousness  in  his  soul ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  and  purely  material  spirits 
try  to  tempt  him  into  sin  and  idolatry,  which  would  expose  him 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  severe  laldabaoth.  Yet  *'  Wisdom*' 
never  ceases  to  impart  new  strength  to  man's  kindred  nature,  by 
fresh  supplies  of  the  higher  spiritual  influence ;  and  from  Seth, 

1  The  arrpent,  a  type  of  the  ^Moyovm  trotpta :— the  winding  shape  of  the  entrails  pre- 
•ento  the  fbtm  of  a  srrpeDt,— a  symbol  of  that  wisdom  of  nature,  that  soul  of  the  world, 
which  wiada  in  concealment  through  all  the  different  grades  and  orders  of  natural  life. 
Theodoirt.  baret.  fab.  vol.  L  14.  We  perceive  how  the  Pantheistic  principle  shims 
b«R  more  clearly  through  the  surface. 

3  Conp.  CrrnUir  s  Symbolik.  Th.  i.  S.  S12,  ii.  TiOi,  2^^  AuH. 
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whom  the  Gnostics  generallj  regarded  as  a  reprcsciitatiire  of  the 
irvevpariKoij — the  contemplatiye  natures, — she  is  able  to  preserve 
through  every  age,  a  race  peculiarly  her  own,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  the  spiritual  nature  are  saved  from  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  psychical  ChrUU  or  Jesus,  to 
the  Christ  of  the  jtEon  world,  which  latter  united  himself  to  the 
former  at  the  baptism,  the  doctrine  of  the  Ophites  was  like  that 
of  Basilides  and  the  Yalentinians.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to 
them  was,  that  the  higher  Christ,  jn  descending  through  the  seven 
heavens  of  the  seven  angels,  or  in  wandering  through  the  seven 
stars  on  his  way  to  the  earth,  appeared  in  each  of  these  heavens 
under  a  kindred  form,  as  an  angel  of  the  same  kind,  thus  conceal- 
ing his  own  higher  nature  from  those  angels,  while  he  absorbed 
whatever  of  the  spiritual  seed  they  still  possessed,  and  crippled 
their  power.  The  way  in  which  these  Gnostics  endeavoured  to 
prore  that  the  heavenly  Christ  first  became  united  with  Jesus  at 
the  baptism,  and  forsook  him  again  at  the  passion,  makes  it 
clear  how  this  entire  theory  may  have  arisen.  They  appealed, 
for  instance,  to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  wrought  no  miracle, 
either  before  his  baptism  or  after  his  resurrection.  This  fact 
they  imagined  could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  suppos* 
ing  that  higher  being  was  only  united  with  him  from  the  time  of 
his  baptism  to  his  death.  A  remarkable  fact,  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  worthy  of  special  notice,  that  Christ  wrought  miracles  only 
from  a  certain  point  of  time  to  another  certain  point  of  time  ; — 
only  they  gave  it  a  false  explanation. 

laldabaoth,  the  god  of  the  Jews,  must  see  himself  deceived  in 
respect  to  that  which  he  had  expected  from  his  Messiah — ^since 
the  latter  did  not  advance  his  kingdom,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
the  higher  Christ,  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and  threatened 
rather  to  subvert  the  law  of  laldabaoth,  that  is,  Judaism.  Hence 
he  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  brought  about  his  cruci- 
fixion. After  his  resurrection,  Jesus  remained  eighteen  months 
on  the  earth.  He  received  by  inspiration  of  the  Sophia  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  higher  truth,  which  he  communicated  only  to  a 
few  of  his  chosen  disciples,  whom  he  knew  to  be  recipient  of  such 
high  mysteries.  Upon  this  he  is  raised  by  the  celestial  Christ 
to  heaven,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  laldabaoth,  unobserved 
by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  and  receiving  to  himself  every 
spiritual  being  that  has  been  emancipated  and  purified  by  the  re- 
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demption,  when  released  from  its  sensible  veil.     In  proportion  as 
Jesus  becomes  enriched  in  his  own  spirit  by  his  attraction  to 
himself  of  his  kindred  natnres,  laldabaoth  is  deprived  of  all  his 
higher  virtues.     The  end  is,  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  the 
spiritual  life  conlSned  in  nature,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
fountain,  the  mundane  soul,  from  which  all  has  fk>wed.     Jesus  is 
ihB  nknmeL  tfcwiif  1i  whii  1i  this  is  accomplished.   Thus  the  planets 
are  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  rational  existence  which  is 
to  be  found  in  them.     There  were  some  among  this  kind  of 
Gnostics  who  carried  the  Pantheism  through  with  still  more  con- 
sistency; who  held  that  the  same  soul  is  diffused  through  all 
living   and  inanimate  nature ;   and  that  consequently   all  life, 
wherever  it  is  dfspersed  and  confined  by  the  bonds  of  matter  with- 
in the  limits  of  individual  existence,  should  be  at  length  retract- 
ed through  that  channel,  and  re-absorbed  by  the  mundane  soul, 
or  the  Sophia — the  original  source  from  whence  it  had  flowed. 
Such  Gnostics  said,  "  When  we  take  things  of  nature  for  food, 
we  absorb  the  souls  scattered  and  dispersed  in  them  into  our  own 
being,  and  with  ourselves,  carry  them  upward   to  the  original 
fonntain."'^      Thus  eating  and  drinking  was  for  them  a  sort  of 
worship.    In  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  this  sect,  the  mundane 
soul  or  Supreme  Being  says  therefore  to  the  initiated :  *'  Thou 
art  myself,  and  I  am  thou ;  where  thou  art,  I  am ;  and  I  am 
di£fnsed  through  all.     Where  thou  pleasest  thou  canst  gather  me, 
bat  in  gathering  me  thou  gatherest  thyself/'^ 

Pantheism,  and  the  confounding  of  the  natural  and  the  divine 
which  results  from  it,  can  never  by  their  very  nature  have  any 
favoorable  influence  on  morals  ;  and  where  the  reaction  of  a  moral 
element  does  not  oppose  itself  to  that  of  the  subjective  temper, 
immorality  will  ever  be  naturally  promoted  by  it.  Pantheism, 
and  the  wildly  fanatic  spirit  of  defiance  against  laldabaoth,  and 
his  pretended,  cramping  ordinances,  seem  in  truth  to  have  led 
these  Ophites  into  the  most  unnatural  extravagances. 

A  statement  of  Origen  deserves  special  notice,  who  reports  that 
the  Ophites  were  not  Christians  ;  and  that  they  admitted  none 
to  their  assemblies  who  did  not  curse  Christ.  The  important  in- 
ference might  be  drawn,  that  this  sect  sprang  from  a  religions 
party  which  existed  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity ;  and 

1  Epiphan.  I.»rcs.  2«,  c.  n.  2  CUap.  iii. 
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of  which  one  portion  afberwards  appropriated  to  themseWes  some 
of  the  elements  of  Christianity,  while  another,  holding  fast  to  the 
traditional  principles  of  their  sect,  opposed  Christianity  altogether. 
We  should  thus  be  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  ante-Christian 
Gnosis,  which  afterwards  in  part  received  Christian  elements  into 
itself^  and  partly  appeared  in  bitter  hostility  to  them.  In  fact, 
Origen  names,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect,  a  certain  EucraUs^ 
who  may  have  lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ.^  Moreover,  the 
striking  relationship  between  the  Ophitic  system  and  the  systems 
of  the  Sabeeans  and  the  Manichaeans,  might  be  considered  as 
pointing  to  some  older  common  fountain  of  an  ante-Christian 
Gnosis.  But  on  the  other  side,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Ophitic  formulas  of  exorcism,  which  Origen  ci£es  immediately 
after  he  has  made  this  statement,  plainly  contain  allusions  to 
Christian  ideas.  And  it  might  be,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Ophites  to  the  Christ  of  the  Church,  the  psychical  Messiah,  was 
to  be  traced  to  a  certain  peculiar  turn  that  had  been  given  to 
their  principles;  that  the  distinction  they  made  between  the 
pneumatic  and  the  psychical  Christ — the  light  estimation  in 
which  they  held  the  latter,  may  have  become  converted,  among  a 
portion  of  their  sect,  into  a  position  of  downright  hostility  to  the 
latter,  and  hence  to  the  Christ  whom  the  majority  of  believeiB 
acknowledged,^  — so  that  to  curse  the  liniited  Messiah  of  the  psy- 
chical natures,  was  finally  made  a  mark  of  true  discipleship  to 
the  higher  Christ.  We  meet  with  something  like  this  in  the 
sect  of  the  Sabseans,  who  transferred  many  things  from  the 
history  of  Christ  to  a  heavenly  Genius^  the  messenger  of  life^ 
Mando  di  Chaia,  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  proper  Christ, 
from  whom  the  tf^e  baptism  proceeded — ^and  the  rest  to  Jesus  the 
anti-Christ  sent  by  the  star-spirits  to  betray  mankind.  This 
Jesus  corrupted  the  baptism  of  John.  ^  And  we  shall  discover 
something  similar  to  this  in  one  variety  of  the  Basilidean  sect 
soon  to  be  mentioned. 

Fseudo-Basilideans. — These  stand  related  to  the  original 
Basilideans  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ophites  to  the  genuine  school 

1  Orig.  0.  Cels.  lib.  vi.  c.  28,  ff.  The  obscure  and  inaccurate  Philaster,  who  places 
the  Ophites  at  the  head  of  the  ant«'-ChriBtian  sects,  cannot  be  considered  any  good 
authority. 

2  I  ani  indebted  for  this  last  rrmark  to  the  profound  critique  of  my  work  on  the 
Gnostics,  by  Dr  Gieseler. 
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of  Valentme.  The  pradent  and  moderate  spirit  of  the  Basilidean 
system,^  was  here  quite  extinguished;  the  distinction  between 
the  snpreme  God  and  the  Demiurge  pushed  onwaid  to  an  abso- 
lute Dualism,  out  of  which  had  developed  itself  a  wild  defiance 
against  the  God  of  the  world  and  his  laws, — a  bold  antinomianism- 
According  to  their  theory,  the  redeeming  spirit^  could  enter  into 
no  union  with  the  detested  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge ;  he  only 
assumed  an  apparently  sensible  form.  When  the  Jews  were  for 
crucifying  him,  having  the  power,  as  an  exalted  spirit,  of  clothing 
himself  in  every  species  of  sensible  form,  and  of  presenting  what- 
erer  shape  he  chose  before  the  eyes  of  the  sensuous  multitude,  he 
caused  Simon  of  Gyrene  (Mark  xv.)  to  appear  to  the  Jews  under 
his  own  shape  ; — ^while  he  himself  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and 
rose  without  hindrance  to  his  invisible  kingdom,  mocking  the 
expectations  of  the  deluded  Jews.  To  these  people  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified  was  foplishness.  They  ridiculed  all  who  con- 
fessed him,  afi  confessors  of  a  phantom,  dupes  to  an  illusion  of  the 
senses.  Sucli  men,  they  allowed,  were  no  longer  Jews,^but  nei- 
ther were  they  Christians.  They  ridiculed  the  martyrs,  as  men 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  confession  of  a  phantom.  Those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  true  mysteries  were  well  aware,  that 
none  but  a  few,  only  one  in  a  thousand  could  comprehend  them. 
Their  Nus  (pow)  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  himself  invisible 
to  all ;  and  they  also  possessed  the  same.'  There  was  no  form  of 
sense  they  could  not  assume,  no  visible  appearance  to  which  they 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive 
the  gross  multitude,  and  escape  persecution.^ 

Cainitbs. — Closely  related  on  the  side  of  their  practical  bent 
to  these  pseudo-Basilideans,  were  the  Cainites ;  though,  in  re* 
spect  to  the  fnndamental  principles  of  their  system,  they  belonged 
to  the  great  stock  of  the  Ophites.     Among  them  as  well  as  amDng 

'  Unless  Clement  of  Alexandria  bad  spoken  of  precisely  similar  practical  errors  iu 
false  foUoiren  ofBaiUidts,  (o  those  we  meet  with  in  this  sect,  we  might  be  led  to  sus- 
pect that  the  so-ealled  Basilidoans  of  Irenasus  had  no  connection  whatever  with  Basilides. 

2  The  povt.    See  above,  tlie  system  of  Basilides. 

'  This  facolty  of  becoming  invisible,  was  claimed  also  in  the  Cabalistic  school.  We 
have  a  remarkable  example  of  tlila  folly  in  S.  Maimou's  life  of  himself,  published  by 
Muriu;— and  it  may  be  bbetrved  in  general,  that  a  great  many  interesting  points  of 
rraemblanee  to  Gnosticism  may  be  traced  iu  the  later  Jewish  sects,  which  Beer  has  de- 
HTibed  in  his  instructive  History  of  Sects  among  tlie  Jews  (Briinn,  1822). 

«  Iren.  lib.  i.  c.  24. 
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the  Sethiaas,  who  were  of  the  same  stock,  we  meet  with  this  fim- 
damental  idea — tint  the  Sophia  fomid  means  to  preserre,  through 
every  age,  in  the  midst  «f  the  Demiurge's  world,  a  race  hearing 
within  them  the  spiritual  seed  wtiA  lima  related  to  her  own  n&- 
tnre.  Bnt  while  the  Sethians,  whom  we  must  ndmi  with  the 
first  class  of  Gnostics,  regarded  Cain  as  a  representatiye  of  Hit 
Hylic ;  Abel,  of  the  Psychical ;  and  Seth,  who  was  finally  to 
reappear  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,^  of  the  Fnenmatic  principle; 
the  Cainites,  on  the  other  hand,  singularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  assigning  the  highest  place  to  Cain.  To  such  an 
extreme  did  these  extravagant  Antinomians  carry  their  fanatical 
hatred  of  the  Demiurge  and  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they 
made  the  worst  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  rebels  against 
the  laws  of  the  Demiurge,  their  own  Coryphssuses.  They  regarded 
them  as  the  sons  of  the  Sophia,  and  the  instruments  she  employed 
in  combating  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  To  these  i>eople,  the 
apostles,  without  exception,  appeared  too  narrow  and  restricted 
in  their  views.  Judas  Iscariot  alone  possessed,  in  their  opinion, 
the  true  Gnosis.  They«held,  that  he  procured  the  death  of  Chrifit 
from  good  motives ;  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the  only  possible 
way  of  bringing  about  the  destruction  of  the  Demiurge's  kingdom. 
Their  principle,  destruction  to  •  the  works  and  ordinances  of  the 
Demiurge,  served  as  a  pretext  to  cover  every  species  of  immoiv 
lity.'  We  ought  not  to  wonder  if  such  a  sect,  so  audaciondy 
perverse,  so  partial  to  the  traitor  Judas,  should  finally  become 
hostile  to  Christ  himself.  But  the  language  of  Epiphanins, 
which  might  lead  us  to  coigecture  that  such  was  actually  the 
case  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  sect,  is  too  vague  and  in- 
definite to  deserve  being  relied  upon  as  a  safe  authority  on  this 
point. 

CaRPOC RATES  AND  EPIPHANES  ;  PrODICIANS,  AnTITACTES, 

NicoLAiTANS,  SiMONiANS. — To  the  class  of  Gnostics  we  hare 
just  described,  whose  licentious  tendencies,  so  opposite  to  Chris- 
tianity, could  only  find  an  accidental  point  of  union  in  the  ferment 
which  it  excited,  belonged  Carpocraiea,  He  resided  probably, 
during  the  reign  x)f  Hadrian,  in  Alexandria, — where  a  certain 
religious  eclecticism,  or  syncretism,  was  then  prevailing,  which 

1  An  idea  nearly  related  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Cleinentinea. 

2  Vid.  Iren,  lib.  i.  c.  H.    Kpiplian.  Iiicrrs.  OK 
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attracted  the  notice  of  that  emperor  himself.^    He  drew  np  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines,  which  passed  oyer  into  the  hands  of  his  son  £pi- 
phanes.     The  latter,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
abused  and  expended  great  natural  talents  in  the  defence  of  a 
perrerse  tendency,  most  pernicious  in  its  influence  on  the  moral 
feelings.     According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Carpocrates  had 
busied  himself  with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  taught  it  to  his 
son.     The  Platonic  ideas  of  the  soul's  pre-existence,  and  of  that 
higher  species  of  knowledge  which,  under  the  form  of  a  reminis- 
cence, came  from  some  earlier  hearenly  state  of  being,  gleam 
through  the  surface  of  this  system,  whose  authors  seem  to  have 
borrowed  a  great  deal  from  Plato,  particularly  from  the  Phaadrus. 
Their  Gnosis  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  one  supreme  original 
Being,^  the  highest  unity,  from  whom  all  existence  has  flowed, 
and  back  to  whom  it  strives  to  return.     The  finite  spirits,  ruling 
over  the  several  portions  of  the  earth,  seek  to  counteract  this 
universal  striving  after  unity  ;  and  from  their  influence,  their  laws 
and  arrangements,  proceeds  all  that  checks,  disturbs,  or  limits 
the  original  communion  lying  at  the  root  of  nature,  which  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  that  highest  unity.      These  spirits 
seek  to  retain  under  their  dominion  the  souls  which,  emanat* 
ing  from  the  highest  unity,  and  still  partaking  of  its  nature, 
have  sunk  down  into  the  corporeal  world,  and  there  became 
imprisoned  in  bodies  ;    so  that    after  death   they  must  mi- 
grate into  other  bodies,  unless  they  are  capable  of  rising  with 
freedom  to  their  original  source.    From  these  finite  spirits  the 
different  popular  religions  had  derived  their  origin.   But  the  souls 
which,  led  on  by  the  reminiscences  of  their  former  condition,  soar 
upward  to  the  contemplation  of  that  higher  unity,  reach  a  state 
of  per&ct  freedom  and  repose,  which  nothing  afterwards  is  able 
to  disturb.     As  examples  of  this  sort,  they  named  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  among  the  heathens,  and  Jesus  among  the  Jews. 
To  the  latter  they  attributed  only  great  strength  and  purity  of 
soul,  which  enabled  him,  through  the  reminiscences  of  his  earlier 
existence,  to  attain  the  highest  flight  of  contemplation,  break  free 
from  the  narrow  laws  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  overturn  the 
religion  which  had  proceeded  from  him,  although  educated  in  it 

>  See  hit  letter,  cited  p.  140. 

'  Henee  called,  in  Clement  of  Aloxandriu,  yvSuriv  novaiiKv, 
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himself.      By  yurtae  of  his  union  with  the  Monad  (jjMvai)y  he  was 
armed  with  a  diyine  power,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
spirits  of  this  world,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  gorem  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  to  work  miracles,  and  to  preserve  the  utmost 
composure  under  sufferings.     By  the  same  divine  power,  he  was 
afterwards  enabled  to  ascend  in  freedom  above  all  the  powers  of 
these  spirits  of  the  world,  to  the  highest  unity — ^the  ascension 
from  the  world  of  appearance  to  Nirwana,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Buddha.      This  sect  accordingly  made  no  distinction 
between  Christ  and  the  wise  and  good  men  among  every  people. 
They  taught  that  any  other  soul  which  could  soar  to  the  same 
height  of  contemplation,  might  be  regarded  as  standing  on  an 
equality  with  Christ.     In  the  controversy  against  converting  the 
religious  life  into  a  mere  outward  matter,  they  took  sides  with  St 
Paul,  but  on  a  directly  opposite  principle  ;  not  on  the  principle 
of  faith,  in  the  apostle's  sense,  but  on  that  of  an  antinomian  Pan- 
theism, which  looked  down  upon  morality  of  life  with  a  sort  of 
contempt.     Hence  they  foisted  a  meaning  wholly  alien  from  their 
true  import,  upon  those  fundamental  positions  of  St  Paul  respect- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  respecting  justifi- 
cation, not  by  works,  but  by  faith  alone.    What  they  understood 
by  faith  was  a  mystical  brooding  of  the  mind  absorbed  in  the 
original  unity.      "  Faith  and  love,*'  said  they,  ''  constitute  the 
essential  thing ;  externals  are  of  no  importance.   He  who  ascribes 
moral  worth  to  these,  makes  himself  their  slave  ;  subjects  himself 
to  those  spirits  of  the  world  from  whom  all  religious  and  political 
ordinances  have  proceeded.     He  cannot  advance,  after  death,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  Metempsychosis.   But  he  who  can  abandon 
himself  to  every  lust,  without  being  affected  by  any,  who  can  thus 
bid  defiance  to  the  laws  of  those  mundane  spirits,  will  after  death 
rise  to  the  unity  of  that  original  Monad,  by  union  with  which  he  was 
enabled,  herein  the  present  life,  to  break  loose  from  every  fetter,that 
had  cramped  his  being."^  Epiphanes  wrote  a  work  on  justification, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  position  that  all  nature 
manifests  a  striving  after  unity  and  fellowship,  and  that  hmnan 
laws  which  contradicted  these  laws  of  nature,  and  yet  could  not 
subdue  the  appetites  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator 
himself,  had  first  introduced  sin.     Accordingly  he  so  wrested  the 

1  Ircji.  lib.  i.  c.  ii^. 
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language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the 
law  to  make  men  holy,  and  its  design  to  eroke  the  consciousness 
of  guilt,  as  to  treat  the  Decalogue  with  bold  contempt.  This  sect 
busied  itself  a  good  deal  with  the  art  of  magic.  Whoerer,  by 
union  with  the  original  Monad,  was  enabled  to  rise  abore  the 
subordinate  gods,  who,  like  all  things  else,  were  subject  to  change 
— above  the  finite  spirits  of  the  world,  could  show  this  superiority 
by  his  works,  by  producing  effects  transcending  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  proceeded  from  those  inferior  spirits.  Thus  they 
explained  the  Miracles  of  Christ ;  holding  that  any  other  person 
who  rose  to  this  union  with  the  Monad,  could  perform  similar 
wonders.  These  Carpocratian  doctrines  embody  a  great  deal 
which  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  Hindoo  spirit,^  and  particu- 
larly to  Buddhaism.^  The  Carpocratians  paid  diyine  honours  to 
an  image  of  Christ,  which,  as  they  maintained,  came  originally 
from  Pilate.  The  same  honours  they  paid  also  to  the  images  of 
pagan  philosophers,  who  had  taken  their  stand,  like  Christ,  above 
the  popular  religion.  In  so  doing  they  made  use  of  heathen  cere- 
monies— a  practice  not  to  be  reconciled,  we  must  allow,  with  the 
system  of  Carpocrates  and  Epipl^nes — ^and  to  be  imputed  rather 
to  the  superstition  of  their  followers.  At  Same,  the  principal 
city  of  the  island  Cephalene  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  sprung  the 
family  of  Epiphanes  on  his  mother*s  side,  so  great  is  said  to  have 
been  the  impression  made  by  this  young  man  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  that  a  temple,  a  museum  and  altars  were  erected  to 
him,  and  dirine  honours  paid  to  his  name.  As  we  have  this  ac- 
connt  from  the  learned  Clement  of  Alexandria,'  a  man  not  given 
to  credulity  in  such  matters,  we  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
fact,  which  indeed  fully  accords  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
those  times.  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  only  from  the  members  of 
his  own  sect,  who  would  probably  meet  with  a  cordial  reception 

1  See  Colebrooke'8  DiBsertatlon  on  the  school  of  Sankhya.  Essais  rar  la  philosophie 
des  Hindous  par  Cokbrooke,  traduits  par  O.  Pauthier.  Paris,  183S.  Pag.  82.  Although 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  these  doctrines — which,  however,  might  well  be 
possible  in  the  slate  of  intercoarse  between  the  nations  at  that  time — were  derived  in- 
duvctlj  fh>m  soch  a  source;  since  the  tendency  of  mystie.Pantheism  exhibits  itself  in 
similar  phenomena,  even  independently  of  all  such  influences ;  and  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  instead  of  communication  from  witliout,  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  an  inner  rela- 
tionship of  spirit :  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Beghaids  of  the  middle  age. 

i  See  the  remarks  which  follow  on  Manicheism. 

3  Clement.  Strom.  1.  iii.  f  428. 
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on  this  island,  that  he  enjoyed  these  honours,  as  the  greatest  of 
wise  men.^ 

To  the  same  class  of  licentious  Antinomians  belonged  the  sect 
of  Antitactes.  Their  doctrine  is  denoted  by  their  name  The 
good  and  gracious  God,  said  they,  created  all  things  good.  Bot 
one  of  his  own  offspring  rebelled  against  him.  This  was  the 
Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Jews.  He  it  was  that  sowed  the  tares, 
engendered  that  principle  of  evil  wherewith  he  ha^  encompassed 
every  one  of  us ;  by  which,  we  must  suppose,  is  meant  the  mate- 
rial body,  constituting  at  once  the  prison-house  and  the  fountain 
of  all  sin  to  the  souls  banished  from  above.  Thus  he  has  placed 
us  at  enmity  with  the  Father,  and  we  in  turn  set  ourselves  at 
enmity  with  him.'  To  avenge  the  Father  on  him,  we  do  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  he  wills  and  commands.  As  a  proof  that 
the  Old  Testament  bore  witness  against  itself,  they  appealed  to 
Mai.  iii.  15,  quoting  the  language  of  the  godless  as  words  of 
truth.' 

To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Prodicians,  who  were  followers 
of  a  certain  Prodicus.  They  maintained  they  were  sons  of  the 
Supreme  God,  a  royal  race  ;  and  therefore  bound  to  no  law,  since 
kings  were  under  none.  They  were  the  lords  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  lords  over  all  ordinances.  They  made  the  whole  worship  of 
God  to  consist,  probably,  in  the  inner  contemplation  of  divine 
things.  They  rejected  prayer,  and  perhaps  all  external  worship, 
as  suited  to  those  limited  minds  only  which  were  still  held  in 
bondage  under  the  Demiurge  ;  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  authority  of  certain  apocryphal  books  which  were 
attributed  to  Zoroaster.* 

With  this  class  of  Antinomians  belonged  also  the  Nicoiai- 
tans — ^if,  indeed,  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  sect  can  be  proved. 
Irenseus  takes  notice  of  a  sect  of  this  kind  which  existed  in  his 
time.    He  traced  its  origin  back  to  that  Nicolaus,  a  deacon  whom 


i  We  make  no  mention  here  of  Ihe  Cyrenian  inscriptions,  of  which  so  much  has  bees 
said  in  modern  times ;  for,  although  conceived  exactly  according  to  the  spirit  of  this 
sect,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  not  genuine. 

S  'AvTiTavtFOfu^a  tovtw. 

S  ' Ajrrivrrta'cuf  r^  ^ttf,  xal  ivw^n^ay;  where,  moreover,  they  interpolated  Ihe  word 
diraidic.  By  resisting  the  unabashed  God,  men  are  delivered  flrom  his  bonda^.  Clem. 
Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  440. 

4  Strom.  1.  i.  f.  304 ;  1.  iii.  f.  438  ;  1.  vii.  f.  723. 
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we  find  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  he  supposed 
the  same  sect  was  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Bevela- 
tioa.^  Bat  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  Irensens  was  right  in 
the  interpretation  which  he  has  here  given  of  the  passage  in  the 
Revelation — ^whether  the  word  Nicolaitans,  which  occurs  in  this 
place,  is  in  truth  the  proper  name  of  a  sect,  and  more  particularly 
of  a  Gnostic  sect.  The  passage  relates  simply  to  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  were  in  the  practice  of  seducing  Christians  to  participate 
in  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  in  the  excesses  which 
attended  them, — -just  as  the  Jews  of  old  were  led  astray  by  the 
Moabites,  Numb.  xxy.  It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  name 
Nicolaitans  is  employed  purely  in  a  symbolical  sense,  according 
to  the  general  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  signifies  corrupters, 
seducers  of  the  people,  like  Balaam  ; — in  this  sense,  Balaamites.' 
It  was  a  favourite  idea  with  Irenaeus,  that  the  Apostle  John,  even 
at  this  early  period,  had  come  into  conflict  with  Gnostics  of  various 
descriptions  ;  and  he  was  wont  to  search  in  the  writings  of  John 
for  allusions  bearing  directly  upon  the  Gnostic  heresy.  Having 
found,  then,  many  of  the  errors  reproved  in  this  passage  of  the 
Bevelation  to  be  the  same  that  prevailed  among  the  Gnostics  of 
his  time,  he  concluded  that  the  practical  errors  denounced  by  the 
Apostle  might  have  sprung  out  of  a  theoretical  Gnosticism  ;  and 
the  name  suggested  to  him  the  Nicolas,  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
as  its  probable  author.  The  remarks  relating  to  this  sect  in  Ire- 
naeus, are,  however,  really  so  obscure^  that  we  h^ve  no  just  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  knew  anything  about  it  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observation.  Had  we  no  other  account,  therefore,  than  that 
of  Irenaeus,  we  should  be  obliged  to  allow  it  to  be  possible,  at 
least,  that  the  tradition  about  this  sect  had  grown  out  of  some 
misconstruction  of  the  passage  in  the  Bevelation  ;  though  it  might 
seem  strange  that  Irenaeus,  without  any  assignable  motive,  should 
represent  a  man  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  apostles  themselves 
to  a  public  oflice,  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  sect.  But  no  such 
mistake  can  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  the  learned 

1  Iren.  1. 1  c.  26.  Speaking  of  their  practical  errors,  he  says :  qui  indiscrete  {Aiia- 
^opmt),  TiTnnt  L.  c.  1.  iii.  c.  11,  he  speaks  of  their  speculative  errors;  where,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  so  distinguish  them  from  other  Gnostics,  as  to  make  tlieir  peculiar 
charaeteristics  clearly  prominent. 

1  Balaam  —  vticoXaov, — according  to  the  etymology  from  yVa  and  w^ 
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and  unprejudiced  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  the  first  place, 
was  better  rersed  in  historical  criticism,  and  next  appeals  to  facts 
which  could  not  have  been  fabricated.  There  were  those  who 
maintained  the  pernicious  principle,  already  mentioned,  that  the 
lower  passions  were  to  be  subdued  by  indulgence,  without  allow- 
ing the  spirit  to  be  afiected  by  them.  So  should  men  mortify  the 
flesh,  destroy  it  by  means  of  itself,  show  contempt  for  it.  Their 
motto  consisted  of  certain  words  to  this  purport  which  they  as- 
cribed to  Nicolas  the  deacon.^  In  a  passage  which  follows,'  the 
same  Clement  speaks  of  another  incident  in  the  life  of  this  Nico- 
las, often  appealed  to  by  the.  sect  in  justification  of  their  extra- 
vagances. Accused  by  the  apostles  of  jealousy  towards  his  wife, 
to  prove  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge,  he  led  her  forth  and 
said.  Let  him  that  chooses  marry  her.  Yet  Gement  himself  was 
very  far  from  believing  that  the  Nicolas  of  the  Acts  was  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  although  they  claimed  him  as  such.  He  de^ 
fends  the  character  of  the  man,  as  a  member  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  ;  and  refers  to  a  tradition  which  testified  that  this  Nico- 
las lived  in  honourable  wedlock  to  the  last,  and  left  behind  him 
children  who  led  decent  and  pious  lives.  We  see,  then,  that  Ire- 
nseus  was  not  mistaken  in  assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  sect, 
but  only  careless  in  examining  into  the  truth  of  their  pretended 
origin.  It  was  the  custom  with  such  sects  as  we  have  often  ob- 
served, to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or  other  of 
antiquity,  in  the  choice  of  which  they  were  not  seldom  influenced 
by  circumstances  quite  accidental.  Thus  the  Nicolaitans  claimed 
Nicolas  the  deacon  as  their  master,  though  he  had  done  nothing 
to  entitle  him  to  that  bad  distinction.  Clement  supposes  his 
words  and  actions  had  been  misinterpreted,  and  endeavours  to 
explain  them  in  a  milder  sense  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Clement,  in  this  case,  carried  his  criticism  far  enough.  Every- 
thing imputed  to  Nicolas  >y  the  tradition  wears  an  apocryphal 
aspect.  Perhaps  the  sect  possessed  a  life  of  him  drawn  up  by 
themselves  or  others  from  fabulous  accounts  and  unauthentic  tra- 
ditions, in  which  the  whole  of  this  was  embodied.  If  this  sect 
was  really  derived  from  those  Antinomians  who  were  called 
Nicolaitans  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle  John — a  point  which  can- 

^  To  dtt¥  trapaxprivdai  rff  arapKi,    Clem.  Strom.  1.  ii.  f.  411. 
^  L.  c.  1.  iii.  f.  486. 
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not  be  absolutely  decided^ — then  possibly  this  very  name  in  the 
Apocalypse — the  Nicolaitans — ^may  have  led  the  more  recent 
sect  to  derire  their  appellation  from  Nicolas.  Belonging,  aa 
they  probably  did,  to  the  anti-Judaistic  party,  and  consequently 
acknowledging  no  other  apostle  than  Paul,  they  may  hare  seised 
upon  what  they  found  asserted  in  the  Apocalypse  as  affording 
eridence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  since  it  had  been  attacked 
already  by  the  Judaizing  teacher  John ;  and  the  resemblance  of 
names  would  naturally  invite  them  to  refer  its  origin  back  to  the 
Nicolas  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  We  haye  noticed  examples 
already  of  Gnostics  choosing  for  their  leaders  persons  whose  cha- 
racters appear  in  an  unfayourable  light  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament. 

We  have  still  to  mention  the  Simonians — an  eclectic  sect,  who 
can  scarcely  be  brought,  howeYer,  under  any  one  specific  class ; 
since  they  seem  to  have  accommodated  themselves,  sometimes  to 
paganism,  at  others  to  Judaism  or  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  at  others  again  to  Christianity — ^sometimes  to 
hare  been  rigid  ascetics,  at  others  wild  scoffers  at  all  moral  law, 
(the  Entychites.)  Simon  Magus  was  their  Christ,  or  at  least  a 
form  of  manifestation  of  the  redeeming  Christ,  who  had  manifested 
himself  also  in  Jesus  ;  —whether  it  was  that  they  actually  derived 
their  origin  from  a  party  founded  by  the  sorcerer  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  or  whether,  having  sprung  up  at  some  later 
period,  they  chose,  of  their  own  fancy,  Simon  Magus,  a  name  so 
odious  to  the  Christians,  for  their  Coryphaeus,  and  forged  writings 
in  his  name  which  made  pretensions  to  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
opinion  of  some  learned  writers,  that  another  Simon,  distinct  from 
the  older  Simon  Magus,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  after- 
wards became  confounded  with  this  latter,  is  an  arbitrary  conjec- 
tnre,  by  no  means  called  for  to  explain  the  historical  fact.^ 

&  £▼«!  Ib««gh  tbe  name  Nicolaitans  in  the  Revelation  were  really  the  proper  name 
of  •  paitjF  which  owtS  its  rise  to  aome  person  hy  the  name  of  Nicolas,  and  it  was  only 
the  name,  which  existed  hefore,  that  gave  occasion  to  this  allusion  to  Balaam,  yet  it 
could  not  be  inltrred  thence  notwithstanding,  that  the  party  then  existinf  was  a  Gnostic 
one.    See  respecting  this  sect  my  Apostol.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  588. 

^  This  Simon  Magna,  who  cannot  properly  cbnm  a  place  even  among  the  founders  of 

CbiteliBB  sects,  acqoired  nnmeiited  importance  in  the  Christian  Church,  by  being  held 

lip  SHs  the  great  ftoher  of  the  Onostic  heresy.   As  the  representative  of  the  whole  theoto- 

pkhv  ^oslic- tendency,  in  opposition  to  the  simple  faith  in  revelation,  he  bfcame,  so  to- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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AKTl-JBWISH  GN08TICBV  WHO  8TBOVB  TO  AFPRBBSNO  CHBI8TIAH1TT,  HOWBVKi, 
IN  ITB  FUBITY  AND  ABSOLUTE  INDB^BNDBNCB. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  these  Gnostics,  whom  we  haye  just 
been  considering,  and  who  were  directed  away  from  the  ethical 
spirit  of  Christianity  by  their  own  preyailing  bent,  were  another 
class,  who  were  led  to  oppose  Judaism  through  the  influence  of  a 
mistaken  Christian  interest,  and  were  betrayed  into  Griosticism 
by  their  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending  the  ethical  element  in 
Christianity.  We  hare  observed  already,  in  that  section  of  the 
present  history  which  relates  to  the  Christian  life,  how  possible 
it  was,  that  there  should  spring  up  in  the  course  of  its  progressiye 
moYement,  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency,  leading  to  a  wrongly- 
conceived  opposition  to  the  world  and  to  nature.  Now  a  tendency 
of  this  sort  might  be  united  with  the  absolute  Dualism  of  the 

'  Apeak,  a  mythical  peraonage,  and  gave  oeeasion  for  many  £«dfeioi»  legends,  audi,  ibr 
^san^ple,  aa  his  dispute  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  his  nnsucoeaoM  experiment  in  tbe 
art  of  flying.  The  moiit  ingenions  version  of  this  story  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  CIsimb- 
tities.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  Jastin  Martyr,  iu  his  second  apology  to  tl>e 
Roiaau  Emperor,  mentions  a  pillar  erectfd  at  Rome  to  this  ffimon,  on  ^n  island  io  tlae 
Tiber  (iv  t«  Tifitpt  irora/xip,  fitxaj^it  rwy  dvo  yt4>vpSnf),  with  the  inscriptios,  ^nooi 
deo  saneto.  Although  sorcerf  rs  of  this  stamp  eould  ofUn  find  their  way  even  to  penoas 
of  the  highest  rank,  yet  it  ia  incredible  that  the  folly  should  erer  be  carried  to  soefa  an 
extrpqie  as  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  and  the  passing  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  eDrolliaf 
Simon  Magus  among  the  deos  Romanos.  The  correctness  of  Justin's  statemnut  vigbi 
therefore  be  called  iu  question,  even  though  it  were  impossible  to  show  the  reason  of  bb 
mistake.  But  the  occasion  of  his  mistake  may  now,  as  it  would  seem,  be  explained.  In 
|he  year  1574  a  stone  was  dug  up  at  the  spot  described  by  Justin,  which  appears  to  have 
served  as  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  and  on  it  was  the  inscription,  Semoni  Saneo  DeoFidio 
sacrum.  True,  this  stone  was  not  elected  by  the  Roman  senate,  nor  by  the  emperor, 
but  by  a  certain  Sextus  Pompeiua.  But  Justin,  with  his  head  Ml  of  tbe  legenda  aboat 
Simon  Mague,  overlooked  all  this,  and  confounded  tbe  Semo  S«nens  (%  Sa^UtoScmmi 
deity,  probably  unknown  to  Justin,  who  was  better  versed  in  Oieek  than  in  the  BomaB 
mythology),  with  the  words  Simo  sanctus ;  fbr  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  eognoioeo 
of  that  deity  was  sometimes  written  sanctus  Instead  of  sanous.  TertuUian,  mbo  had  • 
more  familiar  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities,  might  be  expected,  it  is  true,  to  kaov 
better ;  but  even  he  was  too  prejudiced  in  sncli  cases,  and  too  ignorant  of  ericicianii,  to 
institute  any  further  examination  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  a  statement  which 
was  in  aecordance  with  his  taste,  and  which  besides  came  to  bim  onsoreepectahleflatba- 
rity.  The  more  critical  Alexandrians  take  no  notice  of  the  matter.  Origen's  renerk 
(Mb.  i.  e.  Cels.  o.  67),  that  this  Simon  was  not  known  beyond  Palestine  by  any  but  Cbiis- 
tiant,  who  beoame  acquainted  with  hfm  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles,  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  he  looked  upon  the  etory  of  tlie  piUar  ereeted  to  him  in  Rome  aa  a  Seden. 
The  Samaritan  OoetaB^ml  Heresiaiehs,  Dosithena  andMenander  (the  latter  ofwbeaiis 
repnsented  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus),  deserve  stiU  less  tobeparlkulsr); 
noticed  iu  the  history  of  Christian  aecta, 
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OnosUcs,  and  in  the  latter  dbctrine  find  a  speculative  ground  of 
support.  Thus  arose  those  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  Gnosis,  in 
Yhich  the  practical,  ascetic  element  especially  predominated,  and 
which  wtre  distinguished  for  a  certain  earnestness  of  moral  spirit, 
mnning  howerer  into  the 'extreme  of  rigid  asceticism. 

a.  SAXURNiN.^-The>  firdt  whom  we  shall  mention  here  ib  jSa- 
tamin,  who  lived  at  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
His  doctrines,,  so  &r  as  they  can  he  ascertained  from  our  imperfect 
sooneefi  of  information^^  were  as  follows :  At  the  lowest  stage  of 
ike  emanation  world,  on  the  boundaries  between  the  kingdom  of 
light  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  of  the  vKrfy  stand  the  seven 
loweat  angels,  spirits  of  the  stars.     These  combine  together  to 
win  away  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,,  a  territory  on  which  to 
erect  an  independent  empire  of  their  own..    Thus  sprang  into 
being  this  earthly  .world,  and  through  its  different  regions  these 
spirits  of  the  stars. dispersed  themselves.    At  their  head  stands 
the  God  of  the  Jews:     They  are  engaged  in  an  incessant  war  with 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  with  Satan  its  prince,  who  will  not 
suffer  their  kingdokn  to  grow  at  the  expiense  of  his  own,  and  con- 
stantly seeks  to  .destroy  what  they  strive  to  build  up.    A  feeble 
ray  only  gleams  down  to  them  from  the  higher  kingdom  of  light. 
The  appearance  of  this  light  from  above  fills  them  with  a  longing 
for  it.     They  wonld  ^ize  it  for  themselves,  but  cannot.     When-* 
erer  they  would  grasp  it,  it  retires  from  them.     Hence  they  enter 
into  a  combination  to  charm  this  ray  of  the  higher  light,  and  to 
fix  it  in  their  own  kingdom,  by  means  of  an  image  fashionedafter 
the  shape  of  light  floating  above  them.     But  the  form  made  by 
the  aDgels  cannot  raise  itself  towards  heaven,  cannot  stand  erect.^ 
It  IB  a  bodily  mass  without  a  soul.    At  length  the  supreme  Father 
looka  down  with  pity  from  the  kingdom  of  light  on  the  feeble 
being  man,  who  has  been  created,  however,  in  his  own  image.    He 
infiiBes  into  him  a  spark  of  his  own  divine  life.    Man  now,  for 
the  first  time,  becomes  possessed  of  a  soul,  and  can  raise  himself 
erect  towards  heaven.    The  godlike  germ  is  destined  to  unfold 
iteielf^  in  those  human  natures  where  it  has  been  implanted,  to 
distinct  personality,  and  to  return  after  a  determinate  period  to 
ite  original  source.    The  men  who,  carrying  within  them  these 

S  IfHuras  and  Eplphtniiu. 

9  8m  abore,  coneernlnf  tlie  Ophites. 
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divine  seeds,  are  appointed  to  rereal  the  supreme  God  on  earth, 
stand  opposed  to  those  who,  possessing^  nothing  but  the  hylie 
principle,  are  instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Now  to 
destroy  this  empire  of  the  planetary  spirits  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  which  would  set  up  itself  as  an  independent  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  destroy  the  empire  of  darkness,  and  sa?e  those  men 
who,  through  the  divine  seed  of  life,  have  become  partakers  of  his 
own  nature,  the  supreme  God  sent  down  his  .£on  Nus,  (votV.) 
But  since  the  latter  could  not  enter  into  any  union  with  the  plane* 
tary  empire,  or  the  material  world,  he  appeared  under  the  disgnise 
and  semblance  merely  of  a  sensible  form. 

It  is  evident  of  itself,  how  spontaneously  the  ascetic  bent  above 
mentioned,  the  excessive  valuation  of  celibacy,  would  spring  up 
out  of  such  a  system. 

b.  Tatian  and  the  Encratites. — Tatian  of  Assyria  lived 
at  Borne  as  a  rhetorician,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  on  terms  of 
greater  intimacy  with  him  on  account  of  their  having  received 
the  same  philosophical  education  in  the  Platonic  school.  During 
the  lifetime  of  Justin  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
He  composed,  while  still  entertaining  the  same  views,  after  Jnstin^s 
death,  an  apologetic  discourse,^  which  contains  a  good  deal,  how- 
ever, which  might  be  accommodated  to  the  doctrines  of  Gnosti- 
cism. In  this  discourse,  Tatian,  like  his  teacher  Justin,  following 
the  example  of  Fhilo,  received  into  his  system  the  entire  Platonic 
doctrine  concerning  matter,  inconsistent  as  it  was  with  a  theoiy  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  was  still  main- 
tained. It  was  this  Platonic  doctrine  which  led  him  to  adopt  also 
the  hypothesis  of  an  ungodlike  spirit  of  life  wedded  to  its  kindred 
matter,  whence  he  derived  the  evil  spirits,  whom  he  describes  as 
TTpevfAara  vKiko, — inconsistent  as  this  hypothesis  also  was  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  evil  spirits,  and 
concerning  the  origin  of  sin.  In  this  discourse  already,  he  ad- 
vanced a  theory,  which,  we  may  remark,  had  found  its  way  out 
of  some  Jewish  system  of  theology  into  the  speculations  of  several 
of  the  early  church  teachers, — ^that  the  human  soul,  like  every- 
thing else  formed  and  partaking  of  matter,^  is  by  its  own  nature 
mortal ;  that  the  first  man,  living  in  communion  with  God,  had 

i  Ilia  \6yov  wpdv"E\\ij»a9.  2  A  wtvfia  »\ik6». 
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viihin  him  &  principle  of  divine  life,  exalted  above  the  nature  of 
this  soul- which  had  been  derived  from  matter,  and  that  this  .is 
properly  the  image  of  God,^  by  virtue  of  which  man  became 
immortal.  Having  lost  this  image  by  sin,  he  fell  a  prey  to  matter 
and  to  mortality. 

It  18  easy  to  see  how  these  opinions,  loosely  strung  together  as 
they  were  in  Tatiau*s  system,  would  furnish  a  convenient  foothold 
for  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  SXa],  and  of  the  distinction  between  the 
'ifnrxucov  and  the  irvevfiaTucovj  and  how  they  would  naturally  result 
in  an  asceticism,  striving  after  an  absolute  estrangement  from  the 
things  of  sense.^  According  to  the  report  of  Irenseus,'  Tatian 
conceived  a  doctrine  of  M&n&  similar  to  that  of  the  Yalentinians ; 
yet  this  would  not  suffice  of  itself  to  warrant  us  in  concluding 
that  his  system  bore  any  affinity  to  the  Valentinian.  According 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  anti- Jewish 
Gnostics,  and  transferred  St  Paul's  statement  of  the  contrariety 
between  the  old  and  the  new  man,  to  the  relation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ; — yet  he  might  perhaps  have  expressed  himself 
in  this  way,  even  according  to  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,  which  by 
no  means  supposed  an  absolute  contrariety  between  the  two  eco* 
nomies.  A  remark  of  Tatian,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  would 
seem  to  imply,  th%t  he  was  far  from  separating  the  Demiurge,  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  entirely  fVom  all  connection  with 
the  higher  world.  He  looked  upon  the  expression  in  Genesis, 
*^  Let  there  be  light," — and  this  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  arbi- 
trary mode  of  interpreting  scripture, — not  as  the  commaliding, 
crestaTe  word,  but  as  the  language  of  prayer.  The  Demiurge, 
seated  on  the  dark  chaos,  prays  that  light  may  shine  down  from 
above/  Tatian's  strong  leaning  towards  a  fanatical  asceticism 
might  perhaps  warrant  the  conclusion,  however,  that  he  drew  a 
sharper  line  of  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge 
and  the  higher  world,  and  consequently  between  the  Old  Testa* 

1    OC0V  91x^9  KOX  6fU>i»VlV, 

t  According  to  IrenaBiis,  Tatian  was  iftejirsi  to  assert  the  condemnatory  sentence  of 
tbe  Ant  nuui :  which  indeed  would  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  distinction  between 
the  i^vx»«^>^  <uid  the  irnvfiarucov  in  the  nature  of  the  first  man,  he  having  lost  the 
Utter  hj  sin.    Lib.  i.  c.  28. 

S  Comp.  Clem.  Strom.  lib.  iii.  f.  465,  C. 

«  L.  c.  f.  4«0,  D. 

*  Themlot.  Didascal.  Auatol.  f.  «f>6.— Origi-nes  do  orat.  c.  21. 
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ment  and  the  New,  than  could  be  admitted  by  the  principles  of 
the  Valentinian  school ;  for  this  practical  repugnance  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Demiurge  was  osually  connected  with  an  opposition  to 
it  in  theory. 

Tatian  was  aware  that  the  system  of  Christian  morals  most  b« 
deriyed  from  the  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its 
laws  from  thence.  Assuming  this,  he  Wrote  a  work  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  how  true  perfection  might  be  att^uned  by 
the  imitation  of  Christ,^  He  failed  only  in  one  respect ;  that  he 
did  not  seize  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  his  mission  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  author 
of  the  new  creation  of  divine  life,  which  was  designed  to  embr^e 
and  pervade  all  human  relations  only  in  the, further  course  of  its 
development  from  him.  Paying  no  regard  to  this,  he  held  the 
life  of  celibacy  and  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  possessions, 
after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  Christian 
perfection.  But  to  such  as  appealed  ip  the  life  qf  Christ  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  Clement  of  Alexandria. replied,  '*  The  spe- 
cific nature  of  Christ's  being,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  mev, 
left  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation.  That  necessity  of  some- 
thing to  complete  the  human  nature,  which  is  grounded,  in  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only 
analogon  to  the  marriage  ^tate  was,  in  his  case,  the  relation  he 
bears  to  the  church,  which  is  bonnd  to  him  as  his  bride.  Nothinf 
could  issue  from  him,  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  spiritual  pos- 
terity."' The  strong  bias  of  Tatian  in  this  particular  direction 
led  him  to  understand  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Corinth,  vii.  5,  as 
teaching  that  marriage  and  unchastity  were  one  and  the  same 
thing — both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.'      It  may  be  too,  that 

1  Ufpi  Tov  mtA  T^v  corrripa  KaTaprivfAou, 
'■    8  Oim  tvavt  -Hiv  alTtav  tov  uti  yvfiai  t6v  Kvpt^y,  irputTow  ftkp  ydpr^v  Uiav  vv/i^v 
flX«  T^f  iKKKfivlav,  iwtira  6i  oM  iu^pmirot  ifv  tcoitfitt  7ro  Kal  fiofi^oii  T«jwf  koto 
vdpKu  dtfi^fi,  ovik  TtKvoiroi^vav^'ai  ^v  avTw  duayKaiov,  iUiiitv  fiiyotfri  Kai  itovtf  vi» 
Sitov  ytyovoTt.    Clem.  Strom.  lib.  iiL  f.  446. 

.  a  PaQl,  he  affirms,  givee  permission  in  this  place  but  ostensibly,— snd  immedistelf 
shrinks  back  from  what  he  permits,  when  he  says  that  those  who  followed  hispermissioo 
woold  serve  two  roasters ;  by  mutual  continence  and  prayer  they  would  serve  God,  by 
incontinence  they  would  serve  unchastity  and  Satan.  Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  400.  Aocoiding 
to  Eusebios,— I.  iv.  c.  29,— he  was  accused  of  undertaking  to  garble  and  alter  many  ex. 
preasions  in  the  writings  of  Si  Paul ;  but  from  the  words  of  Eusebius,  Tivdc  aMvittra' 
tppdvai  4n0¥it\,  ctf«  iiriitop^ovfAt»0¥  avTwif  t^i»  r^e  ^pdatcuf  vwra^iVf  it  is  impossible 
to  determine,  whether  the  alterations  were  made  to  favour  his  own  dogmatic  and  rthicai 
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besides  the  canonical  gospels,  he  made  use  oiT  apoci^yphal  histories; 
in  whicli  the  image  of  Christ  had  already  become  modified  under 
the  influence  of  theosophico-ascetic  habits  of  contemplation.^  As 
the  tendency  to  a  theosophical  asceticism  of  this  kind,  which 
ajMung  up  in  the  East,  'had  now  become  widely  spread,  it  can  bo 
no  wonder  that  there  were  different  kinds  of  these  cibeiinfinU^^ 
who  had  no  special  connection  With  Tatial),  and  who  belonged  in 
part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to  the  anti-Jewish  party.* 

€.  Marciom  and  uis  School. — In  the  case  of  the  Gnostic^ 
last  considered,  we  obserre  already  the  dualiatic  element  assert- 
ing itself  chiefly  on  the  practical  side,  on  the  side  of  ethics,  while 
the  speculatiye  retreats  proportionally  out  of  view.  This  is  still 
mote  clearly  apparent  in  the  case  of  Marcion.     He  is  the  termi-* 

prineiplcs, orwhekber  tbey  were  oliwiges  ftom  the  Uebniitic  into  a  purer  Greek;  Md 
tbra  the  qoestwii  ariMS,  whether  Tatlan  iDtadly  illowed  himself  in  the  practice  of  such 
an  aibitiaij  nort  of  criticiam,  which  certainly  ia  qoite  possible :  or  whether  he  only  hau 
in  hia  poaaeaaion  certain  readings  varying  from  the  reeeiTcd  taxt,^hich  it  waa  assnmed, 
aa  a  natter  of  ooorae,  might  be  regarded  aa  intentional  falsifications. 

1  We  ahoold  know  aomething  mora  on  thia  point,  if  Tatian*s  "  tvayyiXuv  M  Taor- 
^Jtpmm  "  were  atill  estanL  The  old  writers  seem  to  have  looked  upon  this  work  as  a 
eompendiooa  harmony  of  the  four  goapels,  Euaeb.  1.  It.  c.  29 ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whethfer  Tatian  really  confined  himself  to  our  four  canonical  goapels, — ^whether  he  did 
not  at  laaat  make  aome  nae  of  several  apocryphal  gospels ;  since,  according  to  Epipha- 
aioa*  aeeonnt,  which  we  must  allow  is  extremely  vague,  thia  collection  posaeaeed  some 
reaemManee  to  the  %bayyOaw  KoSt*  ifipalotn,  Theodoretua  found  more  than  two  hun- 
dred eopiea  of  thia  work  in  use  within  hia  Syrian  diocese,  and  thought  it  bis  duty  to 
wiihdfsw  tbem,  probably  becanae  he  found  them  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  heretical  matter. 
TheodoreL  beret,  fab.  L  20.  Tatian  might  find  occasion  also,  on  the  ground  of  hia 
peenliar  Onoatic  views  concerning  Christ,  to  leave  out  those  parts  of  the  gospela  which 
contain  tie  genealojjiea,  and  perhapa  all  that  related  to  Chriat'a  nativity. 

2  *ByKp«n^'nu,AiroTaxTucol,vipoirapavrdTai,  (because  they  mode  uae  of  wal<>r  only 
at  the  eonmanion.) 

3  AflBong  these  belongei  Juliua  Caasiauus,  in  whose  doctrines  we  may  recognise,  per- 
hapa, the  lingering  influence  of  the  Alexandrian- J ewiah  theology ;  the  UayyiXuw  kot' 
Alyra-Tiovt  being  the  souree,  indeed,  wheuce  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
hiatcty.  Begarding  Adam  aa  a  symbol  of  the  soul  degraded  firom  a  heavenly  condition 
to  the  eorporsal  world,  he  made  it  the  chief  dut?  of  man  to  gain  the  maatery  over  matter 
by  meana  of  aaeetic  austerities,  and  for  this  reason  would  not  admit  that  Christ  hsd 
appeared  in  the  corporeal  worid.  He  waa  considered  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Docctas.  In  hia  iCifyvricd,  he  endeavoured  to  lutroduoe  hia  doctrines  into  the  Old 
Teatament  by  means  of  the  allegorical  method  of  in^rpretation.  See  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  i. 
C  990;  lib.  iii.  1 469.  Furthermore,  the  Severiaus  belong  to  a  class  which  passes  gene- 
rally under  the  name  of  Encratftea.  They  are  said  to  have  sprang  from  a  certain  Severus, 
aod  4o  have  rejected  the  epistles  of  Paid,  And  the  Acta  of  the  A  poatlea.  Theodoret.  hmr^u 
Uh.  i.  21.  Their  hostility  to  Taol  might  be  considered,  perhaps,  aa  an  indication  of  tlieir  ' 
origin  from  the  Jewish  Christian  fuirty.  The  inference,  however,  is  the  less'  sure,  he- 
itauTC  the  peculiar  apirit  of  their  doctrine  may  iMve  led  them  to  that  Itoatility. 
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nating  point  at  which  this  whole  doTelopment  natarally  €nds; 
since  he  belongs  with  the  Gnostics  only  in  a  single  respect.  He 
stands  on  the  dividing  line  between  Gnosticism,  the  preTaiU^ 
tendency  of  which  is  to  speculation,  and  a  predominant  pnbctical 
direction  of  mind,  diametrically  opposed  to  specntative  Gnosti- 
cism ;  so  that,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Alexandrian 
theology  recognised  by  the  great  body  of  the  Church  contains 
more  that  is  in  aflbiity  with  Gnosticism,  than  the  theology  of 
Marcion.  The  Christian  interest  is  more  directly  addressed  by 
him  than  it  is  by  the  other  Gnostics,  because  his  whole  being  is 
far  more  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Christianity  ;  because  the 
Christian  element  properly  constituted  the  ground-tone  of  his 
whole  inner  life,  his  whole  mode  of  thinking  in  religion  and  theo- 
logy ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  other  Gnostics,  this  was  only  one 
spiritual  tendency  belonging  to  them  along  with  sereral  othere  of 
a  foreign  character, — although  it  was  sometimes  the  predominant 
one.  It  is  instructive  to  observe,  how  a  tendency  proceeding 
from  the  very  heart  of  Christianity  may  be  impelled,  by  taking  a 
settled  direction  on  one  particular  side,  to  allow  the  admission  of 
unchristian  elements.  It  must  leave  us  with  a  sad  impression  of 
human  weakness,  to  see,  in  the  example  of  this  remarkable  man, 
in  what  a  strange  relation  or  want  of  relation  the  speculative  sys- 
tem may  stand  to  that  which  moves  and  animates  the  inmost  life 
of  the  man — to  see  how,  by  his  own  misunderstanding  of  himself, 
he  could  lead  others,  who  ought  to  have  been  bound  to  him  by 
the  fellowship  of  the  same  higher  life,  to  misunderstand,  be  de- 
^ceived  in,  and  condemn  him ;  and  those  very  persons,  too,  who 
came  nearest  to  him  in  what  constituted  the  fundamental  and 
essential  character  of  their  spiritual  bent.  This  world,  in  which 
we  come  to  our  knowledge  neither  of  God,  nor  of  ourselves,  nor 
of  each  other,  directly,  but  only  through  a  glass  in  broken  and 
refracted  rays,  is  full  of  misunderstandings.  What  Marcion  had 
in  common  with  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly  with  the  Gnostics 
belonging  to  the  last-mentioned  class,  consisted  partly  in  his  at- 
tempt to  sunder  the  God  of  nature  and  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  God  of  the  gospel, — ^to  separate  generally  the  purely 
human  from  the  divine,  and  partly  in  various  speculative  elements 
which  he  wrought  into  his  religious  system.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  arrived  at  what  he  had  in  common 
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with  them,  by  a  method  wholly  different  from  theirs.  His  God 
he  had  first  foand  in  Christ,  and  that  glory  of  God  which  was  re- 
vealed to  him  in  Christ,  he  could  nowhere  find  again  in  nature  or 
in  history.  The  speculative  elements,  which  he  borrowed  from 
other  Gnostics,  were  to  him  but  expedients  which  he  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  chasm  necessarily  left  in  his  sys- 
tem, which  had  been  formed  out  of  a  bent  of  mind  radically  diffe- 
rent and  purely  practical.  It  clearly  was  not  his  object,  as  it 
was  the  object  of  other  Gnostics,  to  supply  the  imagined  defects 
of  Christianity  by  a  speculative  solution  of  difficulties  taken  from 
other  systems  of  doctrine  ;  but  the  design  he  started  with  was 
simply  to  restore  Christianity  in  its  purity,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  been  corrupted  by  foreign  additions.  The  one-sided  position 
from  which  he  started  with  this  object  in  view  was  the  occasion 
of  most  of  bis  errors. 

He  did  not  miike  a  secret  traditional  doctrine  the  main  source 
of  this  genuine  Christianity.  But  neither  was  he  willing  to  be 
confined  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  Church;  for  in  this, 
according  to  his  opinion,  foreign  elements  had  already  become 
mingled  with  the  pure  apostolical  Christianity.  Taking  his 
stand,  in  the  spirit  of  true  protestantism,  on  the  ground  of  posi- 
tive Christianity,  he  would  admit  that  nothing  but  the  words  of 
Christ  and  of  his  genuine  disciples  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
fountain-head  of  the  true  gospel.  We  must  confess,  that  instead 
of  recognizing  the  many  different  phases  of  Christianity  presented 
in  the  manifoldness  of  the  organs  chosen  for  its  promulgation,  he 
tUowed  himself  to  indulge  an  arbitrary  partiality  in  distinguish- 
ing uid  separating  them  one  from  the  other.  His  efforts  in  look- 
ing up  the  earliest  records  of  the  pure  original  Christianity,  led 
him  into  historical  and  critical  investigations,  lying  remote  from 
the  contemplative  direction  of  mind  peculiar  to  other  Gnostics. 
But  here  also  he  presents  to  us  a  warning  example — showing 
how  such  investigations,  when  guided  and  controlled  by  precon- 
ceived dogmatic  opinions  in  which  the  understanding  has  entangled 
itself,  must  necessarily  lead  to  disastrous  results, — showing  how 
easily  an  arbitrary  hyper-criticism  may  slide  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  in  opposing  a  careless  facility  of  belief,  and  how  readily, 
in  combating  one  class  of  doctrinal  prejudices,  one  may  fall  into 
others  differing  only  in  kind. 
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The'  other  &nosltes  unitdd  with  their  theosophic*  ideafism,  v 
mystical,  allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The  simple- 
hearted  Marcion  was  decidedly  opposed  to  this  artificial  method 
of  interpretation.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  literal  interpretation  which  prevailed  among  the  antago- 
nists of  Gnosticism ;  and  it  is  evident,  fVom  his  example,  how 
even  this  method  of  interpretation,  when  not  united  with  otiier 
hermeneutical  principles,  and  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  mast 
lead  to  many  arbitrary  procedures. 

The  opposition  between  wiari^  and  yv&ai^y  between  an  exo- 
teric and  an  esoteric  Christianity,  was  among  the  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  the  other  Gnostic  systedis ;  but  in  Marcion's  case,  on 
the  contrary,  who  adhered  so  closely  to  the  practical  Apostle 
Paul,  no  such  opposition  could  possibly  be  allowed  to  exist.  To 
the  merely  outward,  and  more  truly  Jewish  than  Christian  notion 
of  irloTK^  which  had  found  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  he 
opposed — ^not  a  self-conceited  Gnosis,  but  the  conception  of  wmt- 
TK  itself,  apprehended  accoiiling  to  the  genuine  sense  of  St  Paul. 
In  his  view,  irlari^  was  the  common  fbuntsm  of  the  divine  life 
for  all  Christians.  He  knew  of  nothing  higher  than  the  tUumt- 
nation  which  every  Christian  ought  to  possess.  What  he  recog- 
nized as  genuine  Christianity,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  such  by 
all  capable  of  receiving  Christianity  in  any  sense.  He  could  make 
no  other  distinction  than  that  between  riper  Christians  and  those 
that  needed  still  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  principles,  (the 
catechumens.) 

In  a  two-fold  respect,  Majcion's  appearance  is  a  fact  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  first  place^  he  stands 
a  liriag  witness  of  the  impression  which  Christianity,  as  something 
wholly  new  and  supematurally  divine,  produced  on  men  of  strong 
and  lively  feelings.  We  see  how  Christianity  appeared  to  such 
a  person,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  which  had  been 
reached  by  his  age,  and  in  its  relation  to  all  that  had  proceeded 
forth  out  of  the  previous  development  of  mankind.  It  is  a  fact, 
which  here  speaks  to  us.  Next,  the  great  significance  of  Mar- 
cion's  appearance  consists  in  this :  that  wc;  perceive  in  him  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  reaction  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  histo- 
rical evolution, — a  reaction  of  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine,  re- 
claiming its  rightful  authority,  against  the  strong  leaning  of  the 
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Church  to  the  side  of  James  and  Peter — ^a  reaction  of  the  Chris-: 
tian  consciousness,  re-asserting  the  independence  acquired  for  it 
by  the  labours  of  Paul,  against  a  new  combination  of  Jeirish  and 
Christian  elements — a  reliction  of  the  protestant  spirit  against 
the  catholic  element  now  swelling,  in  the  bud.  At  its  first  ap- 
pearance, this  reactibB  might  easily  be  led  wrong,  and  tend  too 
exclosiTely  again,  to  the  other  side  of  the  truth.  It  was  needful 
that  various  momenta  should  be  evolved,  before  the  reaction  could 
be  a  pure  one,  clear  in  itself,  and  therefore  certain  of  the  victory^ 
As  Hareion  gives  us  the  picture  of  Paul,  not  in  all  the  harmonious 
many-sidedness  of  his  great  spirit,  but  only  in  a  single  aspect  of 
it,  we  consequently  find  in  Marcion  himself  the  impetuous  ardour, 
but  not  the  calm  reflective  prudence,-^the  practical,  but  not  the 
dialectic  spirit  of  Paul— we  find  in  him  the  acuteness  and  perspi^ 
cacHy  of  the  Apostle  in  discerning  and  setting  forth  opposites, 
but  not  the  conciliating  wisdom  for  which  the  Apostle  was  no 
less  distinguished.  We  shall  now  endeavour  to  seize  the  charac- 
ter of  Hareion  in  its  connection  with  that  stage  of  development 
the  Church  had  arrived  at  in  his  time — ^though  in  doing  this  we 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  great  want  under  which  we  labour,  of 
satis&ctory  information  with  regard  to  his  early  habits  of  life  and 
education.  This  deficiency  we  must  endeavour  to  supply  by  the 
«d  of  hisforical  combination. 

Marcion  was  bom  at  Sinope,  in  Fontua,  near  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  According  to  one  report,^  which  is  not 
placed,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  his  father  was  bishop  of  the 
church  in  Sinope.  In  this  country,  there  were  beyond  question 
(anrilies,  even  thus  early,  in  which  Christianity  had  been  handed 
down  from  parents  to  children ;  so  that  Marcion  might  have  been 
led  to  the  Christian  faith  through  the  influence  of  his  early  edu- 
cation ;  yet  even  supposing  his  father  to  have  been  a  bishop,  it 
ironld  not  be  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  fact  was  so.     He 

1  In  EpipluuuQS,  aiid  in  the  later  additions  to  TertoUian's  Pnescriptiones.  It  may 
auat^  aome  doubl  to  find  that  Tertollian  has  made  no  use  of  this  fact  against  Mai-cion, 
tkiit  be  had  abandoned  the  Catholic  Church  in  which  his  father  was  a  bishop.  The 
sflenoe  of  TartoUian,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to 
all  flw  faitioolan  of  Marcion'a  life,  on  a  point  which  he  bad  so  mnch  occasion  to  speak 
oC  ai«at  lead  na  to  suapect  the  foandation  of  Epipbanius*  report,  iv  ho  contrasts  the  heresy 
of  the  son  with  the  orthodoxy  and  piety  of  his  father.  Yet  it  docs  not  oblige  us  to  reject 
the  account. 
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speaks  of  the."  ardour  of  his  first  faith/*'  where  he  seems  to  refer 
to  the  glow  of  feeling  experienced  by  a  new  convert.^  Perhaps 
he  belonged  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  first  brought  to  the 
faith,  not  by  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  but  by  their  own  study 
of  the  written  word.  And  as  he  appropriated  Christianity  in  a 
way  somewhat  independent  of  tradition,  so  in  the  after  develop* 
ment  of  his  Christian  yiews  he  ever  pursued  this  independeet 
direction,  and  was  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  any  human  tnr 
dition.  Perhaps  it  was  the  majesty  of  Christ  beaming  upon  him 
from  the  survey  of  his  life  and  the  contemplation  of  his  words, 
whereby  he  was  drawn  to  Christianity.  And  the  Pauline  type  of 
doctrine,  which  most  completely  harmonised  with  his  tone  of  mind> 
may  have  been  the  form  in  which  he  first  learned  to  understand 
Christianity,  and  which  chained  his  spirit  once  for  all.  In  this 
manner,  the  peculiar  shape  which  the  Christian  faith  assumed  in 
his  case,  may  have  been  determined  from  the  beginning. 

Like  many  others,  he  felt  constrained  by  the  ardour  of  his  first 
Christian  love,  to  renounce  every  earthly  possession.  He  presented 
to  the  Church  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  began,  in  a 
course  of  rigid  abstinence,  the  life  of  a  "  continent  person*'  or  an 
aaicijTry:}  His  contempt  of  nature,  which  was  at  first  simply 
practical  and  ascetiCj  proceeding  from  a  false  notion  of  the  con- 
trariety between  the  natural  and  the  divine,*  would  lead  a  man  oi 
his  ardent  temperament,  so  eager  to  grasp  what  he  approved,  and 
so  bold  in  rejecting  what  he  disliked,  to  institute  a  theoretic  dis- 
tinction and  separation  between  the  God  of  nature  and  the  Ood 
of  the  gospel.  The  contemplation  of  this  period  brings  to  our 
notice  minds  of  the  most  opposite  stamp— those  that  were  for  re- 
conciling all  antithesis, — ^for  blending  together  elements  the  most 
heterogeneous,  and  those  as  well  who  would  see  everywhere  no- 
thing else  but  opposites,  and  know  of  no  means  to  reconcile  them. 

1  Primus  calor  fidei. 

''(  Although  we  grant  that  tliis  might  also  be  saiil,  in  the  first  srJour  of  pious  freliog, 
hj  a  person  who  had  been  educated  in  Christianity,  especially  in  this  period,  wheu  Ute 
baptism  of  infants  was  not  practised;  yet  the  other  is  the  most  obvious  constractioB. 

s  See  sboTe.  Pecuniam  in  primo  calore  fidei  ecclesisB  contuitt  TertulUan.  adr. 
Maroion,  L  ir.  c.  c.  It  amounted  to  two  hundred  sestertia.  See  TertuUian.  pnescript 
c.  80.  Epiphanius,  in  calling  Marcion  a  fioird{»ir  (recluse),  only  confounds  the  rela- 
tions of  his  own  time  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  We  must  consider  the  fiovalm^ 
as  equivaleut  to  the  icKi^rtft,  Epbraem  Syrus  accuses  Marcion  of  acquiring  by  bis 
Hsccttcittm  ft  deceptive  show  of  ftanetity.     0pp.  Eph.  Syr.  Uu  Sermo  i.  f.  488,  fteq. 
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To  this  latter  class  belonged  Marcion.  Tlie  consciousness  of  re- 
demption formed  the  gronnd^tone  of  his  religions  life, — the  fact 
of  redemption  he  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  Christianity. 
But  as  it  is  only  through  numberless  stages  of  transition  and  in- 
temediate  points  that  everything  can  ultimately  be  referred  to 
this  as  the  central  point, — as  the  vhole  development  of  the  world 
in  history  and  nature  were  in  this  to  be  brought  into  a  compre- 
hending unity,; — ^the  impatient  Marcion,  who  was  averse  to  all 
gradual  measures  and  intermediate  steps,  who  was  for  having 
everything  alike  complete  and  at  once,  could  not  so  understand 
it.  Tertullian  has  aptly  characterized  him,  when  he  says, 
'*  While  in  the  Creator's  universe  all  things  occur  in  the  order  of 
a  gradual  development,  each  in  its  proper  place,  with  Harcion, 
on  the  other  hand,  ererything  is  sudden/'^  To  his  heart,  filled 
and  glowing  as  it  was  with  the  image  of  the  God  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  who  appeared  in  Christ,  Nature  appeared  as 
something  entirely  alien  (torn  -the  manner  in  which  this  God  re- 
vealed himself  to  him  in  his  soul.  In  history,  too,  Harcion,  who 
was  so  full  of  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  believed  he  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  God  that  had  revealed  himself  to  him  there  ;  and  in- 
to the  demon  world  of  paganism  he  looked  back,  like  so  many 
other  zealous  Christians,  only  with  shuddering  aversion — ^he  saw 
nothing  there  but  SatarCa  kingdom.  The  same  tendency  of  spirit 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  find  again  in  nature  the  God 
of  the  gospel,  allowed  him  to  see  nothing  but  contrariety,  no  unity 
at  bottom,  in  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New. 
The  jealous  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  his  judgment  so  inex- 
orably severe,  and  the  God  of  the  gospel,  whose  essential  being 
is  only  love  ;  the  Messiah  of  the  world  with  his  worldly  kingdom, 
and  Christ  who  declined  all  earthly  power  and  glory,  and  would 
not  found  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  seemed  to  him  utterly  opposed 
to  one  another.  We  must  here  consider  between  what  opposite 
tendencies,  none  of  which  could  satisfy  his  mind,  Marcion  found 
himself  placed.  On  the  one  side  were  those  uneducated  Chris- 
tians who  were  led,  by  their  grossly  literal  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Old  Testament,  to  frame  to  themselves  the  most  unworthy 


I  Sc  (sabito)  «iint  cnnnU  apnd  Marcionem,  qiue  suum  et  plenom  habcnt  ordincm 
apod  crpatoreoL    Lib.  iv.  c.  11. 
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notions  bf  God  ;^  on  the  other  side  were  those  who  eontriTed^  bj 
artificial  and  all^orizing  expositions^  to  lay  into  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tlie  whole  system  of  Christian  truth.  Bnt  it  belonged  ta 
the  character  of  the  simple  Marcion,  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  oppose  to  it  a  metbod 
which  nriiformly  adhered  to  the  literal  sense. 

A  man  so  coiistitttted  in  mind  and  spirit  as  was  Marcion  woald 
be  easily  impelled^  whercTer  he  had  to  combat  an  errofieoiis  ex- 
tretne,  to  go  to  the  opposite  one.  Thus,  it  fared  with  him  in  the 
contest  with  that  Chiliastic  material  tendency  of  mitad,  coofoond- 
ing  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  element,  which  he  fonnd  gene- 
rally diffused  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  he  beliered  it  impossible  to 
recognize  genuine  Christianity,  as  it  had  been  preached  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  hence  tbe 
striving  might  have  arisen  in  him  to  purify. Christianity  ftom  the 
foreign  Jewish  elements  with  which  it  had  been  mixed,  aad  to 
restore  it  once  more  to  its  primitiye  form.  It  may  haVe  been 
from  this  opposition,  as  the  occasional  cause,  that  he  conceifed 
a  prejudice  against  the  conciliating  direction  which  had  originated 
in  the  labours  of  the  Apostie  John  in  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  he 
found  a  foothold  in  some  ultra-PauUne  element  which  may  abeadj 
hare  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to  the  Apostle  John  bim- 
self.^  Accordingly,  step  by  step,  he  was  driven  to  place  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament  in  a  continually  sharper  opposition  to 
each  other. 

This  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  of  Marcion  was  probably  the 
occasion  of  his  being  excommunicated  from  the  church  at  Sinope.' 

1  As  Origen  sajs :  01  Axipaiortpoi  t&v  &ir6  t^t  itcxXtiviat  ahx^ffrmw  rvyxoMtv. 
tou  flip  iti/iiovfiyov  /itp^ova  ovHva  virciX^^ao-t,  xoiavra  ik  viroKafifiivovvi  rtpl 
avTov,  ^dia  obHk  'Wgpl  tov  Afiordrov  xal  ddixtgrdrov  it¥^pumviw,   De  piinc.  I.  It.  |  8. 

2  See  my  Age  of  the  Apoetlee,  vol.  iL  p.  658. 

8  The  Statement  in  the  spurious  additions  to  Tertnllian's  Pretcriplion$t  in  Epiphtnias 
4nd  Esnig,  that  Marcion  was  excommunicated  from  tbe  fellowship  of  the  ehnrch  on 
aeconnt  of  onohastitj,  is  undoobtedly  an  invention  of  anti-heretical  hatred.  Had  asy* 
thing  of  the  kind  get  abroad,  even  in  the  form  of  a  ramonr,  in  TertuUian*s  day,  he  c«r* 
uinlj,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  notice. 
Bnt  on  the  contrary,— what  may  be  considered  the  most  decided  testimony  against  tbe 
truth  of  this  stateraenty — he  oontrasta  Marcion's  disciple,  ApeUes,  on  tbe  seoie  «f  bis 
nnchastity,  with  his  rigid  master.  TertuU.  Prescript  o.  80.  Although  the  Anwoirn 
Bishop  Esnig,  of  the  fifth  century,  whose  account  of  Marcion  has  been  made  known  by 
Prof.  Neumann,  in  a' OermaA. translation,  in  Ilgen*s  Zeitachrift  fur  hiatori8cfaeTbeok«ie, 
Bd.  iv.  J.  1634, 1  St.,  is  a  more  credible  authority,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  accMist  of 
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He  now  hoped  to  find  in  the  Roniati  church,  to  which  he  betook 
himself,  a  better  reoeption,  both  on  account  of  its  origin,  which 
it  deriyed  from  PsqI,  and  its  original  Pauline  character,  and  on 
acconnt  of  a  prerailing  anti-Judaizing,  tendency,^  which  still  ex- 
isted hi  it  on  many  points.     If  the  report  of  Epiphanius  is  well 
founded^  he  proposed  the  question  to  the  Roman  clergy,  how  they 
would  explain  the  passage  in  Matthew  ix.  17,  with  a  view  to  draw 
from  their  own  lipa  the  confession,  that  men  could  not  pour  the 
new  wine  of  Christianity  into  the  old  bottle  of  Judaism  without 
spoiling.it.     But  at  Rome,  too,  his*  Dualism  on  the  doctrine  of 
dirine  rerelatioh.  could  only  meet  with  contradiction,  since  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  God,  and  of  one  Divine  revelation  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  belonged  to  the  doctrines  uniyersally 
teceiyed  by  the  church.    Repulsed  here  also  by  the  church,  ho 
was  driven  to  the  measure  of  shaping  his  antirchnrch  tendency 
into  an  established  self-consistent  system,  and  of  founding  an 
independent  church  by  itself.     Until  now  his  system  had  only  a 
praetieal  basis ; — ^the  conviction  that  Christianity  had  made  its 
appearance  among  mankind  as  something  entirely  new,  unex- 
pected, and  undreamt  of;  that  it  had  imparted  to  humanity  a 
divine  life,  to  which  nothing  in  human  nature,  up  to  that  time, 
was  in  affinity ;  that  the  Ood  who  appeared  in  Christ  had  earlier 
revealed  himself  neither  in  nature,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  that  nothing  witnessed  of  him ;  nothing  was  his  work 
save  Christianity  alone ; — ^this  conviction  was  the  groundwork  on 
which  Marcion  proceeded  to  build.     The  God  who  had  revealed 
himself  in  Christ  was,  in  his  riew,  one  altogether  diverse  from  the 
Spirit  which  had  hitherto  ruled  in  the  world  ;  and  the  latter  was 
in  all  cases  diisplaced  from  his  throne,  wherever  Christianity  found 
admittance,  to  make  room  for  a  higher  Spirit.   Accordingly  Mar- 
cion was  compelled  to  distinguish  from  that  God  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  world,  the  God  of  the  world  and  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  his  angels.     In  profoundly  studying,  with  this  direction  of 
ideas,  the  epistles  of  his  favourite  Apostle,  Paul,  he  might  easily 
he  led  to  believe  that  he  found  these  ideas  confirmed,  when  he 

VirdoB*!  doctrinet,  wldch  h»  may  have  dnwn  from  the  Uiter's  own  writingB,  yet  in  the 
AuttttM  of  Mttcion's  life,  be  follows  the  less  authentic  narratiTes  of  the  writers  belong- 
lnftoUsownige. 
I  See  shove,  in  tlie  history  of  divine  worship. 
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read  of  a  God  of  this  world,  of  the  princes  of  this  world  (apxovre^ 
rov  at&voq  tovtov^)  who  wonld  not  hare  surrendered  up  th  Lord 
of  glory  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  if  they  had  known  him  ; — of 
the  apx^i:  &nd  i^va-lavsy  whom  Christ  vanquished  by  his  cnici> 
fixion.  And  it  may  be  explained,  how  these  ideas  exercised  a 
power  over  his  mind,  by  reason  of  the  truth  lying  at  their  root. 
In  the  Demiurge,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  ante-Christian  world,  so 
far  as  that  world  was  not  wholly  given  to  evil,  became  to  Mar- 
cion's  imagination  objectized  and  personified.  This  being  could 
not  understand  the  new  divine  principle,  which  through  Christ 
entered  into  the  world.  The  hidden  glory  in  Christ's  appearance 
was  something  alien  from  him.  He  must  bring  death  to  the  be- 
ing who  had  come  to  destroy  his  kingdom ;  but  through  this  very 
death  must  be  brought  about  the  dethronement  of  this  spirit  of 
the  world  himself.  The  idea  of  matter,  as  the  spring  of  all  de- 
sires and  passions,  belonged  too  to  the  current  notions  of  the 
period.  Thus  it  would  in  fact,  admit  of  being lexplained  how 
Marcion  might  have  been  led  to  form  and  gradually  mature  his 
system  out  of  his  own  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  in  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  this  period,  without  any  connection  what- 
ever with  the  Gnostic  sects.  Tet,  although,  for  the  reasons  thus 
hinted  at,  we  cannot  consider  the  influence  of  those  sects  on  his 
mode  of  thinking  to  have  been  so  important  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  represented,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny,  what  the  ancients 
are  unanimous  in  stating,  that  at  Rome  he  attached  himself  to  a 
teacher  from  Antioch  by  the  name  of  Cerdo^  who  held  to  the 
purely  Dualistic  Gnosis,  and  from  him  borrowed  a  good  deal  to 
fill  up  the  chasms  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

It  lay  in  the  essential  character  of  Marcion's  mode  of  thinkings 
that  he  must  have  laboured  more  earnestly  and  assiduously  than 
other  Gnostics  for  the  extension  of  his  principles, — ^for  while  others 
believed  it  impossible  to  communicate  their  higher  knowledge  to 
any  save  a  small  number  of  Christians,  the  spiritual  men,  Mar- 
cion, on  the  other  hand,  was  convinced  that  his  doctrine  was  no 
other  than  the  primitive  Christian,  which  should  come  to  all  men. 
He  must  have  felt  constrained  to  communicate  to  all  Christians, 
the  light  of  truth  which  had  fallen  to  his  own  share.  Hence  he 
made  frequent  journeys,  and  spent  his  life  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  conflicts  with  pagans  and  with  Christians.     To  be  hated. 
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and  to  suffer,  he  accounted  the  destination  of  every  Christian. 
*'  Fellow-hated,  and  fellow-snfferers*'  (^a-v/MfiKrov/jLevot  /cat  awror 
XtUirwpoi^  was  hk  common  form  of  salutation  to  his  brethren  in 
the  faith.^  He  was,  perhaps,  residing  in  Rome,  when  the  aged 
bishop  Folycarp  of  Smyrna  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Roman  bishop 
Amcetiis.'  Harcion,  who  probably  in  his  youth  bad  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Polycarp,  and  now  saw  him  again  after  many  years, 
went  to  him  and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  *'  Dost  thou 
remember  me,  Polyoarp  ?'*.  But  the  dd  man,  otherwise  so  amiable, 
could  embrace  within  his  love  all  but  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ; 
amoag  whom  he  reckoned  Marcion,  unable  as  he  was  to  discern 
the  Christian  element  lying  at  the  root  of  his  very  errors.*  He 
is  said  to  have  replied  to  him :  ''  Tes,  I  remember  the  first-born 
of  Sataa.*'  Tertullian  relates,^  that  Marcion  testified  at  last  his 
repentance  for  the  schism  which  he  had  occasioned,  and  sought 
to  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  ;  that  this  request 
was  granted  on  the  condition  that  he  would  bring  back  into  the 
efaoreb  those  whom  he  had  led  astray ;  but  that  his  premature 
death  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  Tertullian,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  is  not  of  sufficient 
weigbt  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  report.  It  might  easily 
h^pen  with  him,  that  he  took  up  the  story  on  the  credit  of  some 
mmoor  not  sufficiently  well-founded.  It  was  in  fact  a  thing  too 
obvious  not  to  be  suggested  by  somebody,  that  the  heretic  should 
repent  in  the  end  of  Kis  defection  from  the  church,  and  yearn  after 
re^admisaion  to  its  bosom.  But  if  the  continuance  of  the  breach 
of  wkieh  he  was  the  author  was  a  fact  testifying  against  this  sup- 
position, it  was  necessary  that  some  legend  should  arise,  to  recon- 
cile the  discrepancy.  Marcion  was  too  clearly  conscious  to  him- 
self of  an  opposition  in  principles  between  him  and  the  then 
chnreli,  to  leave  it  possible  for  any  one  to  believe  this  story, 
without  any  better  guaranty  for  its  truth.  Meanwhile,  there  must 
have  been  some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why  such  things  were 
said  of  Marcion  in  particular,  and  not  of  the  other  Gnostics.  If 
some  conciliatory  word  or  other  of  Marcion*s  was  not  the  occasion 
of  it,  the  remote  ground  must  at  any  rate  be  sought  for  in  the 
conscioasness  penetrating  through  the  blinding  influence  of  pole- 

i  Teitall.  e.  M.  1.  !▼.  c.  36 ;  1.  it.  e.  9.  "  Ires.  1.  iii.  c.  8,  S  ^• 

Bee  Tol  i.  p.  407.  ^  Pneserip.  e.  30. 

VOL.  n.  M 
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mical  passions,  tbat  after  aD  tfaid  man  stood  in  quite  a  different 
relation  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Christian  Church,  irom  that  in 
which  other  Gnostics  stood ;  that  he  was  connected  with  both  by 
a  tie  not  to  be  sundered  b  j  the  force  of  faitellectaal  error. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  should  enter  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  Marcion's  system,  in  its  later  and  complete  derelopaient. 
This  system  coincided  in  its  fondamental  principles  with  other 
Gnostic  systems  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  with  this  single  dif- 
ference ;  that  in  his  theory  it  is  ever  gleaming  throngh  the  sur- 
face, how  eyerything  had  been  seized  by  him  on  the  practkal 
rather  than  on  the  speculative  side,  and  that  the  specuktiTe  ele- 
ment was  to  Um  a  matter  of  inferior  interest.     He  assumed  three 
fundamental  principles :  1.  An  v\f)  existing  from  eternity.   2. 
THe  infinitely  perfect,  almighty  and  holy  God, — ^the  Grod  Vho  is 
eternal  love ;  the  Good,  6  arfa66<;^  who  alone  is  to  be  denorainated 
God  in  the  proper  sense ;  who,  by  yirtuie  of  his  holy  nature,  is 
incapable  of  entering  into  any  contact  whatever  with  matter; 
creating,  only  by  communication  of  himself,  a  life  in  affinity  with 
himself,  but  forming  nothing  from  without.     3.  The  Demiurge,  ^ 
subordinate  being  of  limited  power,  holding  a  middle  place  between 
good  and  eril,  who  is  named  God  only  in  an  improper  sense,  (as 
the  divine  title  is  also  transferred  to  other  beings  in  Ps.  Ixii.^ 
who  is  in  a  constant  conflict  with  matter,  seeking  to  subject  and 
to  fashion  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  never  able  wholly  to 
overcome  its  resistance.^    Matter,  with  regard  to  which  he  appro- 
priated to  himself  the  common  ideas,  he  regarded  as  the  staff 
furnished  for  the  creative  might  of  the  Demiurge ;  the  pasare 
potence  in  relation  to  the  latter.*     He  described  it  also  as  the 
power  or  the  essence  of  the  earth.    But  out  of  that  in  it  which 
resisted  the  formative  might  and  the  dominion  of  the  Deminiige, 
proceeds  evil,  a  wild,  ungodlike  impulse.    AU  this  became  eoo- 
centrated  in  Satan.     The  distinction  between  true  moral  perfec- 
tion, which  consists  in  love  or  goodness,  whose  essence  it  is  only 
to  communicate  itself,  only  to  bless,  to  make  happy,  to  redeem— 
and  mere  justice,  which  metes  out  everything  by  desert,  rewards 
and  punishes,  requites  good  with  good  and  evil  with  evil,  which 

1  Clem.  Strom.  lib.  iii.  f.  4dl.    Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  i.  c.  7-15. 

2  Epbr.  Syr.  Orat  xi?.  f.  468,  D. 
»  See  Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  72. 
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gires  birth  to  mere  outward  discipline,  can  communicate  no  power 
of  moral  enthusiasm, — ^this  was  the  greskt  practical  and  funda- 
mental idea  of  Marcion,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  all  the  rest. 
But  between  love  and  a  justice  which  revealed  itself  in  punish* 
ment,  he  could  find  no  means  of  reconciliation.  While  he  gave 
to  the  love  of  God,  the  revelation  of  which  in  the  gospel  had  pene* 
trated  through  his  whole  soul,  a  strong  and  exclusive  prominence, 
he  allowed  all  other  notions  of  the  divine  attributes  to  retire  out 
of  view.  Seeking  to  make  that  alone  valid  which  belonged  pecu- 
liarly to  Christianit J,  but  rending  it  from  its  connection  with  the 
OM  Testamuit  groundwork,  determined  to  know  nothing  at  all 
of  a  vindictive  justice  grounded  in  the  holiness  of  God,  of  a  holy 
anger  of  God  against  sin ;  he  evaded  what  essentially  pertains  to 
this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  theistic  position  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  old  Nature-religion.  And  inasmuch  as  he  com- 
prised in  the  notion  of  justice  severed  from  its  connection  with 
the  other  divine  attributes,  all  those  marks  which  he  believed 
might  be  derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  belonging  to  the 
character  of  the  Demiurge,  that  notion  itself  became  to  him  an 
inconsistent  and  self-contradictory  one.  The  inner  coherence  and 
consbtency  was  ever  in  his  case  more  in  the  heart  than  in  the 
.  head, 

Yague  and  indefinite  also,  appears  to  us,  in  the  accounts  that 
are  extant,  the  mode  in  Which  Marcion  conceived  the  relation  of 
the  Demiurge  to  the  perfect  God,^  in  respect  to  his  origin,  As 
we  find  elsewhere  among  the  Gnostics  Dualiatic  systems  only,— 
none  in  which  three  principles,  wholly  independent  in  their 
wigin^  had  been  assumed,  it  seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that 
Marcion  also  would  be  for  deriving  the  imperfect  Demiurge 
through  a  series  of  evolutions  from  the  perfect  God, — a  course 
which,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  he  must  have  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  adopt  by  his  own  fundamental  principle.  Yet  it  is 
singular  that  not  one  of  Marcion's  opponents  attempts  to  explain 
by  what  mediation  it  was  he  connected  one  with  the  other, 
although  this  is  a  point  which  they  never  fail  to  notice  in  speak- 
ing of  the  systems  of  other  Gnostics.  We  must  infer,  that  in  his 
writiiigs  he  did  not  express  any  opinion  on  this  subject  himself. 

1  TIm  ehvroh  teacher,  Bhodon  (Euieb.  I.  ▼.  c.  IS),  sayB  tb^t  Marcion  supposed  only 
two  priaeiplci„  dvo  ^x^*    S"nig,  liowe?er,  aacribes  to  \&m  a  Triarcliy. 
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In  fact  there  was  Wijuoting  in  his  system — which  is  another  cri- 
cumstance  wherehy  he  was  distinguished  from  other  Grnostics — 
the  doctrine  of  emanation,  necessarily  presupposed  in  order  to 
snch  a  mediation  and  derivation.^     It  is  from  the  predominating 
fyractical  interest,  the  unspeculatire  and  unsystematic  spirit  of 
Marcion,  that  we  shall  perhaps  hare  to  account  for  these  lacunce. 
The  great  point  of  practical  moment  with  Marcion  was,  next 
to  assert  the  absolute  newness  of  the  creation  by  Christianity ; 
to  sever  every  thread  of  connection  between  it  and  the  world  as 
it  had  subsisted  before.     But  hence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
apprehend  in  its  true  significancy  this  new  creation  itself;  since 
it  can  be  understood  only  as  a  restoration  and  fulfilment  of  the 
original  one.     And  in  this  lies  the  deficiency  of  his  moral  system. 
The  Demiurge  of  Marcion  does  not  work  after  the  pattern  of 
higher  ideas,  of  which,  though  unconsciously,  or  even  agaipst  his 
will,  he  is  the  organ ;  but  he  is  the  absolutely  independent,  self- 
subsistent  creator  of  an  imperfect  world,  answering  to  his  own 
limited  essence.     To  this  world  Marcion  reckoned  also  the  na- 
ture of  man,  in  which  he  did  not  acknowledge,  like  other  Grnos- 
tics, the  existence  of  another  element  besides.   The  Demiurge — so 
he  taught — created  man,  his  highest  work,  after  his  own  image, 
to  represent  and  reveal  himself.     Man's  body  he  formed  of  mat- 
ter,— hence  evil  desires  ;  to  this  body  he  gave  a  soul  in  affinity 
with  himself  and  derived  from  his  own  essence.     He  gave  liim  a 
law,  to  try  his  obedience,  with  a  view  either  to  reward  or  to  pun- 
ish him.  according  to  his  desert.     But  the  limited  Demiurge  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  give  man  a  godlike  principle  of  life,  capable 
of  overcoming  evil.     Man  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  sinful  lust, 
and  thus  became  subject,  with  his  whole  race,  to  the  dominion  of 
matter,  and  of  the  evil  spirits  which  sprang  out  of  it.     From 
the  entire  race  of  fallen  humanity,  the  Demiurge  selected  only 
one  people^  for  his  special  guidance ;  to  this  people,  the  Jews, 
he  made  a  special  revelation  of  himself,  and  gave  a  religious  polity, 
,  answering  to  Ms  own  essence  and  character, — consisting,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  a  ceremonial  confined  t4)  externals  ;  on  the  other^  of 
an  imperative  deficient  system  of  morals,  without  any  inner  god- 
like life,,  without  power  to  sanctify  the  heart,  without  the  spirit 

1  That  nothing  akin  to  the  emanation»8y£tem  of  other  Gnostics  is  to  be  found  in 
Marcion,  seems  to  follow  from  the  remarks  of'Tertollian,  c.  Marcion,  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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of  lore.  Those  who  faithfully  obserred  this  religious  law,  he  re- 
warded by  conveying  them  at  death  to  a  state  of  happiness  suit- 
ed to  their  limited  natures,  in  the  society  of  their  pious  fore- 
&thers.^  But  all  who  suffered  themselyes  to  be  seduced  by  the 
enticements  of  the  v\r)  to  disobey  the  Demiurge,  and  all  who 
abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry — ^a  system  to  be  traced  to  the 
influence  of  this  vXi;,  he  hurled  down  to  perdition.^ 

Not  powerful  enough  to  give  his  people  the  supremacy,  and  to 
extend  his  kingdom  over  the  whole  earth,  the  Demiurge  promised 
them  a  Redeemer,  a  Messiah,  by  whose  means  he  would  finally 
accomplish  this  end  in  tl^e  conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  of  the 
SKtj  ;  by  whose  means  he  would  gather  in  all  the  Jews  from  their 
dispersion,  bring  heathens  and  sinners  to  a  rigid  judgment,  and 
conduct  his  own  people  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  all  earthly  feli- 
city in  a  kingdom  erected  over  the  whole  world.  But  the  perfect 
6od,  whose  essence  is  mercy  and  love,  could  not  suffer  this  severe 
sentence  to  be  executed  on  men  whose  fall  was  owing  to  nothing  but 
their  inherent  weakness.  It  is  consoaant  with  his  character,  not 
to  wait,  like  the  Demiurge,  for  merit,  but  out  of  his  own  free 
love  to  receive  to  himself  those  who  are  alienated  from  him,  and 
lost ;  not  to  begin  with  giving  a  law,  and  making  man's  destiny 
depend  on  his  observance  or  disobedience  of  that ;  but  to  reveal 
and  communicate  himself  to  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  him,  as  the  fountain  of  divine  life  and  blessed- 
ness. The  appearance  of  Christ  was  the  self-manifestation^  of 
the  Supreme  God,  till  then  altogether  hidden  to  this  lower  crea- 
tion. 

According'  to  the  earlier  known  accounts  of  Marcion*s  doctrine, 
we  might  suppose,  that  he  represented  the  Supreme  Grod  himself 
as  appearing  without  any  mediation  in  the  kingdom  of  the  De- 
miurge, or  upon  the  earth  ;  and  thus  he  might  have  attached  him- 
self to  the  theory — ^so  widely  diffused  in  Asia  Minor — of  the  Pa- 
tripassionists,^  in  which  form  he  had,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ.     This  theory  was 

I  Apad  infenM,  in  sinu  Abrabami.  TertuU.  c.  M.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  Clem.  Strom,  lib.  v 
^546. 

*  SeeEMiig.l.c.p.74. 

*  Tertnae.  M.Iib.i.c.  11. 

*  Concvrning  whom  we  sball  speak  farther  in  the  section  relating  to  the  formation  of 
ffaorch  doctrine. 
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exactly  amted  to  his  predominant  practical  tendency,  to  tlie  ele- 
ment of  Christian  feeling  whi($h  in  his  ease  preyailed  o^er  every 
other.  Penetrated  by  the  consciousness,  that  Christianity  wis 
nothing^  other  than  the  commnnication  of  the  Supreme  God  himself, 
that  men  hay^  God  himself  immediately  in  Christ,  the  theory  of 
subordination  in  the  church  doctrine  of  the  Logos  might  be  offen- 
sire  to  him.  In  this  peculiar  tendency  of  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing Christ,  then,  to  simplification,  he  would  once  more  agree 
with  the  other  Gnostics,  whose  speculation  tended  to  nraltiply 
the  hypostases.  The  inadmissible  form  of  representation,  that 
God  the  Father  appeared  himself,  immediately,  in  a  human  body, 
might  then  easily  pass  oyer  to  the  other  notion,  that  this  mani- 
festation was  merely  in  appearance.  Tet  boweyer  much  this 
supposition  must  have  in  its  fayour,^  according  to  the  accounts 
thus  far  known  to  us,  we  notwithstanding  venture  no  longer  to 
hold  on  to  it,  since  Esnig's  account  has  been  communicated ;  tw 
according  to  this  Marcion  expressly  distinguished  Jesus^  as  the 
Son  sent  down  from  the  heaven  of  the  Supreme  God»  fnm  the 
latter  as  his  Father.  And  to  this  distinction  he  mttst,  in  truth, 
have  been  led  also  by  the  authority  of  him  who  passed,  in  Mar- 
cion's  estimation,  for  the  only  apostle. 

Marcion's  Docetism  was  not  grounded  solely  in  the  riew  he 
entertained  of  matter,  but  was  closely  connected  also  with  the 
whole  essence  and  spirit  of  his  dogmatic  system.  According  te 
this,  Christianity  must  make  its  appearance  of  a  sudden,  as  an 
unprepared-for  fragment,  having  no  connection  whatever  with 
anything  else.  Everything,  in  &ct,  was  with  him  sudden  and 
unexpected.  His  gospel  began  when  the  Son  of  God,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  descended  into  the  city  <tf 
Capernaum,  and  appeared  at  once  as  a  public  teacher.' 

Jesus,  therefore,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Marqion,  was  not 
the  Messiah,  promised  through  the  prophets  by  the  Demiurge, 
since,  indeed,  he  wanted  many  of  those  marks  of  the  Messiah 
contained  in  the  prophets ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  what  was 
peculiar  in  bis  character  and  conduct  was  in  no  wise  to  be  found 

1  Even  when  Tertolllan  (lib.  i.  e.  19)  says  in  the  sense  of  Mindon,  eoneermiig 
Jesus :  Descendit  de  cobIo  spiritas  salutaris,  a  disUnction  is  implied  between  the  redeem- 
ing  Spirit  and  the  Sapreme  God. 

«  Tertull.  c.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 
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among  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Messiah  announced  by  the 
prophets,  Marciou  attempted  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  contrast 
between  Christ  as  he  is  represented  in  the  gospel  history,  and 
the  Christ  «f  the  Old  Testament, — and  here,  too,  it  is  evident, 
how  deeply  Christ*s  image  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  warm  heart ; 
but  he  was  wrong  in  his  very  principle  of  requiring  that  the  fore- 
type  presented  to  the  prophetic  vision  under  a  temporal  drapery 
should  corre^ond  exactly  to  the  reality  of  the  manifestation. 
Hence  when  Jesus  called  himself  the  Messiah,  it  was  only  in  ac- 
tommodatuHA  to  the  Jews.  He  wished  to  find  some  possible 
point  of  union  with  their  views,  to  gain  their  confidence  by  some 
well-known  form,  to  which  be  could  afterwards  give  a  higher 
meaning.^ 

To  bestow  the  greatest  favours  in  vain  on  men  who  were  wholly 
alien  from  him,  was  the  great  characteristic  of  his  life.  How  far 
the  Doeetism  of  Marcion  was  from  denying  the  reality  of  the  works 
accomplished  by  Christ,  is  evident,  when  we  consider  what  impor- 
tance he  attached  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  acts  of  succouring 
love,  and  of  power  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  He  repre- 
sents the  Supreme  God  saying  to  his  Son,  when  he  sent  him  down 
to  men :  ^'  Heal  their  wounds,  bring  their  dead  back  to  life,  make 
their  blind  to  see,  accomplish  among  them  the  greatest  cures  with- 
out reward."^  The  characteristic  mark  which  distinguished  the 
miracles  of  Christ  from  those  of  the  prophets,  consisted  according 
to  Marcion  in  this,  that  no  intermediate  second  causes,  borrowed 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiuige,  were  needed  to  compass  such 
effects,  but  he  was  able  to  do  all  by  his  word  and  his  will  alone — 
thus  evincing  his  superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  the  Deminrge.^ 
Christ  required  no  prophecies  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  ;  his 
self-manifestation  by  godlike  actions  above  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiuige,  was  an  evidence  which  rendered  all  other  superfluous.^ 

^  l^t  per  soUenae  apud  eoe  ei  famiUare  nomen  ineperet  in  JadsBonim  fidem.  L.  e. 
lib.  uL  e.  15. 

3  See  Eanig.  I.  e.  p.  74. 

3  In  the  woik  where  MaveioB  treated  of  the  opposition  between  the  Old  and  New 
Tettaaenta,  bis  Antithesea,  thia  remark  occurred:  HelisaBum  materia  eguisae,  aquam 
idhiboiaae,  et  earn  aeptiea;  Christum  rero  verbo  solo  et  hoc  semel  functum  cnrationem 
•Ulim  repnwentaaae.  Teriull.  c.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Aa  Christ  healed  the  ten  lepers, 
sine  tactu  et  sine  verbo,  taeita  potestate  et  sola  voluntate.    L.  c.  c.  3d. 

*  Non  fuit  ordo  ejusmodi  (preparation  by  means  of  prophecy ),  necessarius;  quia  nta- 
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But  as  all  that  he  required  was  a  hamble  reception  of  the 
higher  element  which  he  came  to  bestow  on  men,  he  would  meet 
with  a  readier  reception  among  pagans,  abandoned  to  the  sense 
of  their  wretchedness,  than  among  the  men  who  were  satiafted 
with  their  confinement  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Deminrge.  As  to 
the  Demiurge  himself,  who  saw  in  Jesus  only  the  Messiah  pro- 
mised by  himself,  who,  like  the  Jews,  held  him  to  be  a  man  the 
same  with  other  men  ;  he  had  looked  upon  him  as  his  instrument. 
Heilce  he  must  be  the  more  exasperated,  when  he  found  himself 
deceived  in  his  expectations,  when  he  saw  him  performing  works 
which  so  far  exceeded  his  own  power,  and  must  perceive  how  mea 
would  be  led  away  by  this  Jesus  to  defection  from  his  own  law  ; 
how  he  threatened  to  destroy  that  very  kingdom,  whose  interests 
he  should  have  subserved.  He  caused  him  to  be  crucified  by 
those  whom  he  employed  to  execute  his  purposes. 

The  heart  of  Marcion  would  assuredly  be  touched  by  the  idea 
of  a  love  that  suffered,  and  conquered  through  suffering — so  great 
importance  did  he  find  attached,  in  the  writings  of  his  own  Apos- 
tle Paul,  to  the  redemptive  sufferings  of  Christ ; — and  yet  this  did 
not  harmonize  well  with  his  Docetism.  Now  although  he  was 
not  allowed  by  that  theory  to  attribute  any  real  suffering  to 
Christ,  yet  he  was  prepared  to  show  how  this  very  delusion,  de- 
signed with  reference  to  the  Demiurge,  must  conduce  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  saving  purposes  of  the  Supreme  God. 

While  it  was  taught  in  the  church,  that  Satan  deceived  him- 
self, and  saw  his  own  power  destroyed,  in  supposing  Jesus  to  be 
subject  to  death,  like  other  men,  Marcion  simply  substituted  the 
Demiurge  in  the  place  of  Satan  ;  and  we  have  already  remarked 
how  he  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  found  some  confirmation  of 
this  view  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Moreover,  he  received 
from  universal  tradition  the  doctrine  of  the  decensus  Christi  ad 
inferos,  and  to  this  perhaps  he  referred  the  words  in  PauFs  epistle 
to  the  Laodiceans  (Ephesians)  iv.  9.  But  his  aversion  to  the 
Jews  and  preference  of  the  pagans  led  him  to  give  to  this  doctrine 
also  another  turn,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  his  own 
system. 

It  was  the  will  of  the  Deminrge  to  condemn  him  whom  he 

tim  se  ct  flliuin  et  missam  et  Dei  Christum  rebus  ipsts  esset  probaturui  per  docum^ota 
Tirtutum.     Ii.  c.  lib.  iti.  e.  3. 
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placed  in -the  same  class  with  all  the  others  that  had  reyolted 
from  his  empire,  to  hell ;  but  here  also  he  found  himself  deceived. 
Christ  descended  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  to  himself  the 
poor  heathens,  whom  the  Demiurge  had  condemned  to  everlasting 
punishment ;  he  released  them  because  he  found  them  possessed 
of  the  fiuth  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  among  the  self- 
righteous  Jews,  from  the  power  under  which  till  then  they  had 
been  subjected ;  and  raised  them  along  with  himself  to  the  Father 
of  love  in  the  third  heaven.^  Thus  the  wrath  of  the  Demiurge 
was  excited  afresh,  ^'  He  eclipsed  his  sun,  and  veiled  his  world  in 
darkness,^* — an  allusion  perhaps  to  the  phenomenon  which  took 
place  at  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Then  Christ  revealed  himself  to  the  Demiurge  in  his  true  form, 
in  his  divine  essence  ;  he  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  a  higher 
God  over  himself,  brought  him  to  a  consciousness  of  guilt  accord- 
ing to  his  own  laws,  since  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
person,  who  had  shown  to  liis  creatures  nothing  but  benevolence. 
Thus  he  must  bow  before  a  higher  power. 

It  seems,  although  it  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  that 
Maicion  taught  that  the  Messianic  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  still  be  actually  accomplished  in  behalf  of  the  believers 
in  the  Demiurge.  The  Messiah  promised  by  the  Demiurge  would 
appear,  and  bring  to  a  rigid  judgment  those  who  had  not  been 
freed  from  his  power  by  faith  in  the  higher  Christ ;  awaken  the 
just  dead  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  unite  them  all  together  in  a 
millenial  reign  of  earthly  felicity.  The  eternal  heavenly  kingdom 
to  which  the  Christians  belonged,  would  then  form  the  direct  an- 
tithesis to  this  perishable  earthly  kingdom.  The  souls  of  Chris- 
tians would  lay  aside  their  gross  bodies,  as  the  bird  rises  out  of 
the  eg^,  as  the  kernel  casts  off  the  shell  or  leaves  behind  its  husk 
in  the  earth,  and  lifts  itself  in  f^reedom  to  the  day-light,  as  the 
ripe  fruit  drops  from  the  stem.'  The  Grod  of  love  does  not  punish ; 
but  those  who  were  unwilling  to  receive  the  proffered  fellowship 
with  liim,  fall  under  the  power  of  the  Demiurge  and  his  avenging 
justice.'  But  whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  enters  into  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  becomes  par- 

1  Vid.  Iren.  Ub.  i.  c.  27,  §  3 ;  ofr.  lib.  i.  c.  24.    Esnig,  1.  c.  p.  74. 

2  Ten.  e.  M.  I.  lu,  c.  8,  4,  et  24 ;  1.  iv.  c.  29.    Ephr.  Syr.  Onil.  cii.  6,  f  551  ct  552. 
'  Abjecii,  ab  igne  creatoris  deprehend«iitur.    TertuII.  c.  M.  1.  i.  c.  28. 
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taker,  even  here  on  the  earth,  of  a  diyine  life  aboTe  the  power  of 
the  Demiarge  and  of  the  Hyle ;  and  for  him  there  is  no  longer 
any  judgment.  Delirered  from  the  might  of  the  Demiarge,  be 
stands  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Ood  of  love.  Flotinna. 
in  his  work  against  the  Gnostics,  among  others,  censures  those 
who  maintained  a  irpovola  of  the  supreme  God  which  extended  to 
themselves  and  not  to  the  whole  world.  We  are  not  of  the 
opinion^  that  he  had  the  Marcionites  particularly  in  view  here ; 
but  we  must  at  least  presuppose  such  a  doctrine  in  Maicion. 
From  Marcion's  connection  of  ideas  resulted  tiie  antithesis  be- 
tween those  who  were  left  subject  to  the  Demiurge's  government, 
and  those  who,  released  from  his  power,  become  objects  of  tbe 
providential  care  of  the  Supreme  God,  those  whom  God  trains  for 
his  kingdom,  those  in  whose  behalf  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good,  serving  to  conduct  them  onward  to  the  mark  for  which 
eternal  love  has  destined  them.  Providence  general  and  special 
Marcion  must  have  attributed  to  the  Demiurge  ;  that  providence 
alone  which  has  been  designated  by  the  term  providentia  sped- 
alissima,  could  be  accounted  by  him  as  the  work  of  the  Supreme 
God  in  reference  to  his  chosen  ones. 

A  dogmatical  system  like  Marcion's,  in  which  the  antitheais 
between  law  and  gospel  was  expressed  in  such  a  way,  could  not 
fail  to  be  followed  by  a  system  of  morals  full  of  meaning ;  for  4ke 
distinction  which  he  made  between  the  two  amounted  in  fact  to 
this — ^that  the  former,  by  its  precepts,  could  not  confer  on  man 
any  true  inward  sanctification,  any  power  to  obtain  the  viciorj 
over  sin  f  while  the  latter^  by  faith,  brought  man  into  union  witk 
a  fountain  of  divine  life,  a  union  which  must  necessarily  manifest 
itself  by  the  conquest  over  sin  and  by  holiness  of  living.  Eren 
Marcion's  warmest  opponents,  who  sought  eagerly  to  sum  up 
every  bad  quality  which  could  be  imputed  to  him,  and  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  essential  difference  between  his  system  sad 
all  other  forms  of  Gnosticism,  still  could  not  deny  that  the  Mar- 
cionites differed  entirely  in  their  moral  conduct  from  those  Gnoetio 
Antinomians; — ^that  they  came  fully  up,  for  example,  to  the 
standard  of  the  most  rigid  Christians,  in  their  abhorrence  of  tlie 
pagan  games  and  pastimes.'  While  many  Gnostics,  who  held  to 
the  doctrine  of  an  allowable  accommodation  to  prevailing  errors, 

1  Sec  above,  p.  75,  etc.  2  TertuU..c.  M.  1.  i.  c.  28. 
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or  to  the  .principle  that  no  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  ex* 
tenials,  found  no  difficulty  in  erading  the  obligation  to  become 
martyrs;  the  Marcionites,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  certainly  con- 
Btrained  to  bear  witness  of  Christianity,  which  was  a  cause  enlist- 
ing the  affections  of  their  heart.^  We  haTe,  in  the  prerious 
remarks,  alluded  already  to  the  necessary  defect  in  Marcion*s 
system  of  morals,  grounded  in  his  peculiar  doctrine  concerning  the 
creation  and  the  origin  of  man.  The  ascetic  bent  of  life  which  he 
had  adopted  already  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
which,  as  we  obserred  above,  his  system  found  a  natural  point  of 
union,  was  now  again  still  further  promoted  by  the  matured  and 
perfected  doctrines  of  his  system.  He  reckoned  that  mode  of  life 
which,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  was  led  only  by  a  particular  class 
of  ascetics,  as  belonging  to  the  eaaential  being  of  genuine  Chris* 
tianity; — Christians  should  lead,  eyen  here  on  the  earth,  a 
hearenly  life,  aboye  all  contaminating  influence  of  matter.  He 
who  was  not  as  yet  capable  of  leading  such  a  life,  must  remain  in 
the  chiss  of  catechumens,  could  not  yet  be  admitted  to  baptism.^ 
Marcion  assuredly  regarded  Paul  as  the  only  genuine  apostle 
who  remained  true  to  his  calling.  He  taught  that  after  Christ 
revealed  himself  in  his  dirine  character  to  the  Demiurge,  and 
compelled  him  to  acknowledge  a  higher  power,  he  manifested 
himself  to  Paul  (referring  doubtless  to  that  revelation  of  Christ  to 
the  apostle  of  which  the  latter  himself  testifies),  and  commissioned 
him  to  preach  the  gospel.*  The  other  scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, save  Paul's  epistles,  he  rejected ;  not  because  he  sup- 
posed them  interpolated  at  a  later  period,  but  because  he  did  not 
recognise  the  authors  of  them  as  genuine  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Besides  the  epistles  of  Paul,  he  made  use  of  a  pretended  original 
gospel,  which  he  held  to  be  the  record  of  the  gospel  history  cited 
snd  used  by  Paul  himself.^  All  the  other  gospels  he  traced  to 
those  corrupters  of  the  evangelical  truth,  against  whom  Paul  him- 

1  See,  r.  y.  Emeb.  I.  it.  c  15 ;  L  tu.  o.  13.    De  Martyr.  Paliestin.  c.  10. 

I  TflrtnU.  e.  M.  lib.  L  o.  84:  Qoomodo  naptUB  dirimis?  n«o  conjangens  marem  et 
feaiiiaiD,  nee  alibi  eo^janotoe  ad  saeramentnm  iN^tiamaiia  et  euehariatin  admittens, 
BMi  imer  le  eoi^umTerint  ad?emi8  fimotnin  naptiamm. 

*  See  Eanig,  1.  e.  p.  70. 

*  Peibtpe  there  bad  been  preserved  in  the  apostolic  churches  of  Asia  Minor  the  re- 
membrance of  Bueh  an  evangelical  collection,  which  St  Paul  had  brought  with  him. 
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self  had  warned  men.^  Bat  we  must  ever  keep  it  in  mind,  tbat 
Marcion  regarded  the  older  apostles  themselres  as  such  cormpters* 
As  he  presupposed  everywhere  in  the  church  a  corruption  of  the 
primitire  truth,  and  the  image  of  those  Judaizing  corrupters 
haunted  him  like  a  ghost,  he  thought  it  necessary  that  eyen  those 
religious  records,  whose  authority  he  acknowledged  in  common 
with  the  church,  should  first  be  restored  to  their  primitive  condi- 
tion by  a  critical  process  of  his  own,  designed  to  purge  them  of 
every  element  of  Judaism.  His  pretended  original  gospel,  used 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  seems  to  have  been  a  mutilated  copy  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Luke.^  His  critical  expurgation  was  not  con* 
sistently  carried  through,  many  things  being  allowed  to  remain, 
which  could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  Marcion's  system  only 
by  resorting  to  a  tortuous  exegesis,  made  possible  by  ignorance 
of  the  right  principles  of  interpretation. 

Marcion's  Sects. — ^Marcion  differed  from  other  Gnostics  in 
this  respect  also,  that  while  the  latter,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria 
said  of  them,  endeavoured  to  found  schools  only,^  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  for  establishing  a  church,  a  community.  To  restore  the 
primitive  church  designed  by  Christ,  founded  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  was  the  aim  of  his  life.  And  being  everywhere  excluded 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  compelled,  in  preaching  the  pure 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  he  understood  it,  to  found  communities  of  his 
own.^  The  universally  intelligible  and  practical  character  of  Mar- 
clones  doctrines,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  principles  were 
announced,  might  give  this  sect  a  wider  spread  than  any  other 
could  reach.  Very  soon,  however,  differences  of  opinion  most 
begin  to  manifest  themselves  within  it. 

While  among  the  other  Gnostics,  the  arbitrary  character  and 
great  variety  of  the  speculations  they  indulged  in,  furnished  occa* 
sion  for  the  later  disciples  to  depart  in  many  respects  from  the 

1  See  TertoU.  c.  M.  lib.  iv.  c.  2  ec  H.  Origines  in  Joaiin.  T.  v.  §  4.  V.  Dialog,  de 
recta  in  Deum  fide  in  Orig.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue.    T.  i.  f.  807. 

^  Detailed  inveiitigatioDs  into  Marcion'a  canon  of  the  New  Testament  woold  be  out 
of  place  here.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  learned  and  ingenious  inquiries  of  my 
Aiends  Hahn  and  Olshausen,  and  in  mj  Genetic  development  of  the  Gnostic  systeiiis. 
On  Marcion's  gospel,  consult  Thilo's  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  writingfc  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 'V.  i.  * 

4  Concerning  the  ecclpsiro,  which  were  founded  by  Marcion  or  his  disciplei,  eooK. 
Trrtnll.  c.  M.  lib  iv,  c.  0. 
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doctrines  of  the  earlier  masters  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pre- 
dominant practical  tendency,  and  the  poverty  of  speculation  in 
the  system  of  Marcion  compared  with  the  other  Gnostic  systems, 
laid  the  foundation  of  cjianges,  which  his  followers,  not  so  exclu- 
sirely  goremed  as  he  was  himself  by  the  practical  interest,  under- 
took to  introduce.  Many  of  them  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
defects  which  they  thought  they  detected  in  the  system,  by  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  elements  from  other  Gnostic  systems, 
not  suited  to  Marcion's  theory.  Many,  like  the  Marcionite  Mar- 
cus,^ espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  Syrian  Gnosis  respecting  the 
formation  of  man  ;^  which  was,  that  the  Supreme  God  communi- 
cated to  man  a  portion  of  his  own  divine  life  (the  7rvev/ia),  which 
man  lost  however  by  sin, — a  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole 
character  of  the  Marcionite  system.  While  Marcion  probably 
gave  himself  no  farther  thought  concerning  the  final  destiny  of 
the  Demiurge  and  of  the  "  psychical  natures,"  the  Marcionite 
Lucas,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  himself  compelled  to  believe 
that  every  thing  "  psychical"  was  perishable  ;that  the  Tri/cv/xa- 
TiKov  only,  which  participated  of  the  divine  life,  was  immortal.' 

In  the  case  of  Apelles,  who  had  for  a  while  turned  aside  from 
the  predominant  practical  tendency  of  Marcion,  and  indulged  in 
various  speculations  foreign  to  the  primitive  Marcionite  system, 
the  original  practical  tendency-  finally  gained  once  more  the  as- 
cendancy in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  TertuUian  gives  an 
unfiivourable  account  of  the  moral  character  of  this  man  ;^  but 
Rhodon,  a  Catholic  Church  teacher  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
eentary,  whose  testimony  being  that  of  an  opponent,  is  beyond 
suspicion,  sufficiently  exonerates  him  of  this  charge  ;  for  -he  de- 
scribes him  as  a  person,^  whose  moral  character  commanded  the 
respect  of  all.  Probably,  it  was  the  altogether  blameless  intimacy 
subsisting  between  Apelles  and  PAiJumene,  a  certain  female  theo- 
sophist,  which  furnished  occasion  for  this  charge, — men  being 
ever  inclined  to  put  a  false  construction  on  the  actions  of  one 
stigmatized  as  a  heretic.     The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought 


^  In  the  Dialogue  de  lecu  fide.    Vid.  opp.  Origen,  T.  i. 

S  Sec  abore,  in  the  case  of  the  Ophites  and  of  Satorninas. 

3'  See  Teituth  de  rranrrect  earn.  c.  2.    Grig.  c.  Cels.  1.  iii.  c.  27. 

«  Pnaaeript.  hvret.  c.  SO. 

*  Knaeb.  Kb.  v.  c.  13. 
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against  Philmnene  is,  that  she  forgot  her  mission  as  a  woman, 
and  hence  was  betrayed  into  fanaticism  ; — against  Apelles,  that 
he  confirmed  her  in  this  line  of  conduct,  and  looked  apon  the 
fanatic  discourses  that  proceeded  firom  her  distempered  mind,  as 
revelations,  which  he  gare  himself  the  trouble  of  expounding.^ 
We  may  make  some  use,  how^rer,  of  the  report  furnished  by 
Tertullian,  that  the  protracted  residence  of  Apelies  in  Alexandria 
effected  a  change  in  his  Mcfrcionite  yiews ;  since  all  we  can  gather 
from  the  scattered  accounts  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
in  the  work  of  Ambrosius  "  De  Paradiso,"  intimates  a  modifica- 
tion of  his  system  through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis.  Hence  it  was;  that  he  brought  the  visible  and  the  in* 
visible  orders  of  the  world,  the  Demiurge  and  the  Supreme  Ood, 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  into  closer  connection  with 
each  other,  than  was  admissible  according  to  the  spirit  and  sys- 
tem of  Marcion.  Starting  with  the  principle,  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament came  from  different  authors,  partly  from  the  inspirations 
of  the  Soter,  partly  from  those  of  the  Demiurge,  and  in  part  from 
those  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  corrupted  the  revelations  of  the  divine 
things,'  he  was  fbr  everywhere  holding  fhst  the  good.  '*  I  use  all 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,'*  said  he,  *'  gathering  from 
them  what  is  profitable.'*'  He  appealed  to  a  saying  often  cited 
by  the  ancients,  which  was  attributed  to  our  Saviour,  perhaps  in 
the  eifayy&uov  icaJff  'E/Spalov^ !  "  Be  skilful  money-changers,  ever 
ready  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  the  true  from 
the  false  ;*'  (^(veade  SoKt^fkol  rpaire^nu.)  While  Marcion,  wlio 
was  inclined  to  objeetize  everything,  received  all  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  true  to  the  letter,  but  ascribed  it  not  to  the  Supreme  €k»d, 
but  to  the  Demiurge  ;  Apelies,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  fables  wholly  destitute  of  truth.*  We  see  exemplified 
in  this  man  the  force  of  a  tendency  which  ruled  the  minds  of  a 
particular  age — ^the  great  difficulty  which  individuals,  who  would 
gladly  withdraw  themselves  from  it,  must  still  experience  in  assert- 
ing their  freedom.     Thus  Apelies  felt  the  might  of  the  dualistic 

1  HIb  work  of  t^ptpitvutf  which  has  not  reached  our  times. 

2  He  endeavoured,  in  a  work  which  he  entitled  **  Conclusions,**  oirXXoycrfiof,  to  poinl 
out  the  contradictions  in  the  Old  Testament. 

S  Xpw  itwA  it&vnt  ypatpfit,  ApoXiymv  rA  xP^^^f^^    Epiphan.  hvrps.  44,  {  2. 
4  MO^M  tA  *Iovialw¥  ypikfifiaTa,    Orig.  c.  Gels.  lib.  T.  c.  54. 
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principle,  the  incompatibility  of  which  with  Christianity  he  ac- 
knowledged, and  to  which,  notwithstanding,  he  saw  himself  erer 
forced  back  again  by  the  power  that  goremed  his  thoughts.  Ac- 
cordingly he  concluded  his  inquiries,  at  an  adyanced  age,  with  the 
confession,  thai  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  felt  himself  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  believe  in  One  eternal  God,  the  author  of  all 
existence  ;  but  scientifically  to  demonstrate  how  all  existence 
could  be  traced  back  to  one  original  principle,  transcended  his 
ability.  The  church  teacher  Rhodon,  a  stranger  to  such  conflicts 
of  the  spirit,  could  not  understand  the  confession,  and  bantered 
him  for  profeasing  to  be  a  teacher,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
aTowed  that  he  only  believed^  but  was  unable  to  prove,  what  he 
laoght.  Apelles  seemed  now  to  hare  lost  all  interest  in  disputes 
on  tlitse  matters.  "  Let  every  man,"  said  he,  "  stand  fast  by  his 
firith  ;  for  all  that  put  their  trust  in  Christ  crucified,  shall  attain 
salyation,  if  they  only  prove  their  faith  by  their  works." 


APPBNDIX. 

OONCCANINO  TRB  WORSRir  OB  CtTLTVS  OP  TtlE  ONOStfl. 

The  difierent  tendencies  of  Gnosticism,  which  we  have  thus  faf 
contemplated,  had  great  influence  also  on  the  views  which  they 
entertained  of  divine  worship.  The  reaction  that  sprang  out  of 
Onoaticism  against  the  confounding  together  of  the  Jewish  and 
Oiriatian  positions,  and  against  the  conversion  of  religion  into  an 
outward  thing,  could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  strongly  on  this 
particular  side.  Indeed  we  have  observed  this  already,  in  the 
declarations  of  Ftolemseus  respecting  festivals  and  fasts.  But  that 
tendency,  growing  out  of  the  Dualism  of  the  Gnostics,  to  abstrac- 
tion from  the  world  and  estrangement  from  all  human  affections, 
which  stood  opposed  to  the  Christian  principle  insisting  on  the 
transfiguration  of  the  natural  and  the  human,  must,  when  consist-* 
ently  carried  out  and  pushed  to  the  extreme,  have  led  in  the  case 
of  worship  also  to  the  rending  asunder  of  what  Christ,  for  man's 
benefit,  had  put  together.  And  the  exaggerated  value  placed  on 
knowledge  in  religion, — ^the  twilight  knowledge  which  set  up  itself 
as  the  supreme  good, — might  end  in  a  proud  contempt  for  all 
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tbose  means  of  grace  which  had  been  farnished  in  aid  to  th6  Chrifi- 
tian  life — a  similar  tendency  having  in  fact,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  grown  out  of  the  Jewish  Gnosis  at  Alexandria,  Accord- 
ingly we  find  those  among  the  Christian  Gnostics  who  said  that 
saWation  consisted  in  knowledge ;  in  knowledge,  man  had  all  that 
he  wanted.  As  the  world  of  sense  had  sprung  oiit  of  an  aliena- 
tion from  the  divine  being,  it  was  letting  down  the  dignity  of  tie 
transcendent  things  of  God,  to  attempt  represefiting  them  by 
sensuous,  defective,  perishable  things.^  But  the  same  theosophic 
tendency  might  bring  with  it  too  a  symbolic  cnltus,  ftiil  of  mys- 
terious pomp  and  ceremony  ; — as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
that  sect  of  the  Marcosians,^  from  whom  Irbnasos  derives  tbe 
Idealists,  mentioned  farther  back,  who  discarded  all  external  rites 
of  religion.  By  virtue  of  the  distinction  between  a  psychical  ini 
a  pneumatic  Christianity,  they  were  led  to  distinguish  ako  two 
kinds  of  baptism — a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Messiab 
of  the  psychical  natures,  whereby  believers  obtained  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge ;  and  pneumatic  baptism,  in  the  name  of  the  Christ  from 
heaven  united  with  Jesus,  whereby  the  spiritual  nature  attained 
to  self-consciousness  and  to  perfection,  and  entered  into  fellowship 
with  the  Pleroma.  The  ceremony  of  baptism  and  the  baptismal 
formula  probably  differed  with  them,  according  as  the  candidate 
received  the  first  or  the  second  baptism,  was  received  into  the  class 
of  psychical  or  into  that  of  pneumatical  Christians.  The  latter 
was  probably  accompanied  with  more  pomp  and  parade  than  the 
former.  According  to  the  Gnostic  idea  (see  above) — ^that  the 
baptized  and  redeemed  pneumatic  nature  entered  into  a  spiiitnal 
marriage  (syzygy)  with  its  other  half  in  the  spiritual  world,  with 
the  angel  which  with  it  constituted  one  whole, — ^they  celebrated 

1  Their  words  are  to  be  found  in  Irensus,  lib.  i.  c.  21,  ^  4 :  Mr>  dsTv  tS  i-nv  i^^oo 
Kal  iiop&TOv  iwdfitut  fiv<rr^pio¥  dl  bft€i/r&»  koX  ^^apT&v  itriTtXtitr^at  KTiv/iirrmt, 
«cai  T&tf  AytwvTwv  Kal  iamfidrtav  ii  altr^nrmif  xal  9'WfiaTticw.  Etiwi  lA  TiXii«y 
(droXuT/Dwo-tv  a^fiv  t^v  itrlyvaauf  roi  Afip^ov  fiMyi^ov9.  Theodoret.  faaret  ftb-  »- 
c.  10.  If  the  Caianinns,  attacked  by  Tertnllian  in  bis  work,  "  de  Baptismo,"  were  iden* 
deal  with  the  Gnostic  Cainites,  with  whom  tbej  are  sometimes  confounded,  ttese  list 
must  also  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  which  would  agree  with  their  general  tendency. 
But  the  reasons  alleged  by  those  Caianiana  against  the  necessity  of  oatward  bapfetem. 
have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  wild  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Cainites  ;  and  the  sect 
generally  eihiblts  none  of  the  Gnostic  peculiarities. 

S  AdherenteofMark. 
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baptism  as  a  wedding,  and  decorated  the  room  where  the  cer^ 
mony  took  plaee,  like  a  bridal  chamben  One  baptismal  formnia 
for  the  Pneamatics  ran  thus  :  "  In  the  name  which  is  hidden  from 
all  the  dirinities  and  powers  (of  tiie  Demiurge)^  the  name  of 
truih,^  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  put  on  in  the  light-zones  of 
Christ,  the  living  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  angels^^ — the  name  by  which  all  things  attain  to  per- 
fection." The  candidate  then  B|iid,  *'I  am  estahluhed  and 
redeemed,' — I  am  redeemed  in  my  soul  from  this  world,  and  firom 
all  that  Gomes  from  it,  by  the  name  of  Jehovah^  who  has  redeemed 
the  soul  of  Jesus^  by  the  living  Christ."  The  whole  assembly 
then  said,  *'  Peace  (or  salvation)  to  all  on  whom  this  name  rests." 
Next  they  bestowed  on  the  person  baptized  the  sign  of  consecra- 
tion to  the  priestly  office,  by  anointing  with  oil,  customary  also 
in  the  church  (see  above) ;  but  the  oil  in  this  case  was  a  costly 
balsam ;  for  the  precious,  fair-spreading  fragrance  was  intended 
to  be  a  symbol  of  .that  transcendent  bliss  of  the  Pleroma  which 
had  been  i^^pointed  for  the  redeemed.  It  is  among  these  Marco  • 
sians  we  first  meet  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction.  The 
dead  were  anointed  with  this  balsam,  mingled  with  water,  and  a 
form  of  prayer  was  pronounced  over  them,  to  the  end  that  the  souls 
of  the  departed  might  be  able  to  rise,  free  from  the  Demiurge  and 
all  his  powers,  to  their  mother,  the  Sophia.^  The  Ophites  also  • 
had  similar  forms  of  acyuration  for  the  departed.  To  the  same 
sect  belonged  too  the  well-known  mystical  table  (the  Siwypafi^y, 
which  contained  a  symbolic  representation  of  their  system. 

The  protestant,  reforming  tendency  of  Marcion  shows  itself 
also  in  reference  to  the  forms  of  worship.     His  simple,  practical 


1  Tbe  Ak^i^iia,  self-manifestation  of  the  Bythos. 

>  £2t  XA^pm^ir  AyyiXtit^y.  To  the  same  redemptiou,  of  which  this  spiritual  nature, 
•s  well  ss  tbe  angel  belonging  to  it,  most  partake,  in  order  that  both  might  be  capable 
of  eutmnfi  >>^to  ^^  Pleroma,  which  neither  could  do  separately,  but  only  in  mutual 
oDion. 

*  'Egyiptyfiai  Km*  JuKvrpm/uu,    See  above,  on  Horns. 

*  J  saffoee  that  in  the  aboTe  formula  rov  'Iti^ov  shouid  be  read  instead  of  airroS. 

^  Iren.  UK  L  e.  21.  The  practice  of  exoreism  at  baptism  was  in  accordance  also  with 
ihe  thraty  of  Ihe  Onostics  respecting  the  indwelling  of  the  rarious  wyc^^arit  dXixd 
sntil  redemptioik  SxinrcwH  (Mwp  i^picij^tfftipov)  occurs  fbr  the  first  thne,  still  earlier 
ibao  is  the  Korth  African  Cbureh  (see  above),  in  the  Didascal.  Anatol.  f.  800,  eol.  ii.  D. 
It  may  have  been  eitcd  here,  however,  not  as  a  peculiarly  Gnostic  custom,  but  ss  be- 
tongiag  to  the  Alexandrian  Cbureh  generally. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Jbent  kopt  him  remote  from  that  mystieiam  which  delights  in  oat- 
ward  poinp  and  show  ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  from  a  prond, 
contemplative  idealism.  His  efforts,  in  this  matter  too,  were 
aimed  to  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  the  primitire  Christian 
form,  and  he  attacked  many  of  the  new  regidations,  as  corrnptiom 
of  that  original  simplicity.^  Thus  he  resisted  the  practice, wbicb 
was  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  common,  of  dividing  the  ser- 
vice into  the  two  portions  of  the  missa  catechnmenorum  and  the 
missa  fideliam ;  since  he  required  that  the  catechumens  should 
share  in  all  the  privileges  of  their  teachers,^  and  not  be  dismissed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  prayer  introductory  to  the  celebration  of 
the  supper.  He  supposed  the  holy  rite  could  not  be  profaned  bj 
their  presence. 

It  would  indeed  stand  in  contradiction  with  what  has  jnst  bees 
said,  if  it  is  true,  that  Marcion  was  the  author  of  the  superstitioiis 
custom, — ^founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  1  Coriiitb.  xt. 
29, — of  a  representative  baptism  of  the  living  for  catechomeos 
who  had  died  ;  but  it  is  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  tbe 
introduction  of  such  vicarious  baptism  is  imputed  to  Marcion,  to 
whose  simple,  evangelical  spirit  such  a  superstition  was  altogether 
nnsuited.  If  the  practice  had  become  dominant  among  the  Mar- 
cionites  who  in  the  fifth  century  had  spread  themselves  among  tbe 
country  population  of  Syria,  yet  we  should  by  no  means  be  irar- 
ranted  to  infer  from  the  customs  of  such  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
men,  who  were  hardly  capable  of  comprehending  the  spirit  of 
Harcion,  that  the  practice  was  authorized  by  himself.'. 

II.    MANI  AND  THE  MANICH^AMS. 

Christianity  had  come  forth  victorious  out  of  the  conflict  witb 
that  reaction  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  world,  wbicb 

1  In  all  probability  Tertullmn  luul  in  view  particularly  the  Mardonites,  when  he  njs 
of  the  heretics  (Praescript.  c.  41):  Simplicitaiem  volunt  esse  prostrationem  difldpliss, 
ciijiis  penes  nos  curam  leRocinium  Tocant. 

2  To  this  point  Marcion,  by  his  forced  interpretation,  applied  the  passi^iu  Gttl.vu^. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

9  Tertullian  (de  res.  carnis  e.  48,  and  adv.  Marcion,  1.  v.  c.  10)  by  no  means  so  n. 
presses  himself,  as  if  such  a  substitutive  baptism  was  anywhere  practised  in  his  ovo 
time,  but  he  only  supposes  the  possibility  that  such  a  custom  existed  in  the  time  of  ttie 
apostle,  and  Uiat  the  latter  spoke  in  reference  to  it ;  and  in  the  latter  place,  be  considen 
in  fset  another  explanation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  29  as  tlie  more  probable  oue.    As  to  Chiysos- 
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We  hare  contemplated  in  the  Gnostic  seetfi.  Christian  Theism 
had  ranquished  Oriental  Dualism.  Onosticism  had  aecomplished 
its  destined  work.  It  had  aroased  men's  minds  to  a  selP-aetive 
appropriation  and  digestion  of  Christian  trath,  brought  to  clearer 
consciousness  the  peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  principal  doctrines.  After  Gnosticism  had  entered 
thus  deeply  into  the  progressire  movement  of  Christiam  doc- 
trine and  theology,  it  retired  into  the  back-ground :  it  endured 
only  in  its  subsequent  influences ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  these  received  their  greater  significancy  as  reactions 
against  the  catholic  or  Jewish-Christian  element  still  further  de- 
veloped. 

When,  however,  the  period  of  Gnosticism  had  already  passed, 
a  new  attempt  was  made  by  the  Persian  Mani  or  Manes,  towards 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  to  blend  together  Christianity  and 
the  reh'gions  of  ancient  Asia.  Such  attempts  were  called  fortk 
by  the  inner  relation  of  Christianity  to  those  ancient  religions ; 
for  the  facts  of  which  the  gospel  witnesses — redemption,  the 
union  of  God  with  humanity — answer  to  a  fundamental  want  of 
the  religious  nature,  which  powerfully  revealed  itself  in  those  old 
religions,  and  anticipated,  in  fantastic  caprice,  that  which  was 
destined  to  be  given,  in  the  fulness  of  the  times,  in  the  form  of 
historical  reality.^  Superficial  contemplation,  or  contemplation 
t«o  much  chained  down  to  the  position  of  the  ancient  world,  might 
therefore,  in  comparing  Christianity  with  those  old  religions,  ima- 
gine that  it  iiad  found  again  the  same  divine  element,  only  in  a 
more  multiform  shape.  But  all  becomes  a  different  matter, 
through  the  different  notion,  lying  at  bottom,  of  the  Divine  Being, 
of  his  relation  to  the  world,  of  the  creation  ; — since  in  those  na- 
ture-religions, instead  of  the  idea  of  the  personal,  living  God, 
sack  as  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  revelation,  the  Pantheistic 
new  predominates.  Hence  the  seeming  resemblance  must  trans- 
ions  itself  into  an  essential  difference  ;  and  if  those  old  religions, 
IB  consideration  of  such  a  supposed  relationship,  were  to  be  trans- 
ported into  Christianity,  it  could  be  no  otherwise  effected,  than 

ioiii*s  ronaite  on  tliii  passage,  4hey  can  apply  .only  to  many  of  the  ignorant  Marcionitei 
^fku  own  Umtt  bat  in  no  wise  to  Maroion  himself^  aad  tbe  older  Marcionites. 

'  It  is  in  sncb  resemblances  of-tbe  Christian  element  in  the  old  religion,  that  Tertul- 
liaji  thonglit  be  discovered  the  ingenia  diaboli  qnssdam'de  divinis  affectsntis. 

n2 
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by  severing  Christianity  itself  from  its  natural  connection  witb 
the  preparatory  rerelation  of  religion  in  Judaism,  and  by  fhsiog 
it  with  a  Pantheistic  natttre-religion*  transforming  it  into  an  en- 
tirely different  thing. 

Manicheism  differs  from  Gnosticism  mainly  in  this  respect»tliat 
in  the  former,  the  element  of  old  Oriental  theosophy  introduces 
itself  to  a  far  greater  extent  into  Christianity,  appropriating  it 
as  a  symbol  for  ideas  foreign  to  itself,  so  that  the  Christian  terms 
often  appear  here  only  as  mere  accidents.  Moreover,  in  this  system, 
which  grew  up  in  countries  whither  no  influence  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy and  of  Jewish  theology  had  penetrated,  the  Oriental  theo- 
sophy could  not  become  mixed  up  with  ideas  which  were  denied 
from  such  sources.  More  especially  we  find  gloaming  through 
the  Maniehean  system,  the  Zoroastrian  doctrines  on  the  eonflict 
of  Ormnzd  and  Ahriman,  which  we  have  already  observed  in  the 
Onostic  systems.  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  Mani  made  the 
eentre  of  the  Pavsic  view  of  religion  his  point  of  departure ;  that 
he  waa  for  reconciling  with  one  another,  for  fusing  together  in  one, 
the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Christian  religions.  But  the  remark 
which  have  been  already  made  respecting  the  opposition  in  the 
whole  spiritual  tendency  between  Gnosticism  and  the  original 
Parsism,'  is  to  be  applied  to  Manicheism  also,  and  indeed  is  here 
still  more  strongly  marked.  That  leaning  to  a  morose  estrange- 
ment from  the  worlds  which  is  altogether  alien  from  the  original 
Parsiam*  constitutes  a  oharacterisUc  difference  between  the  latter 
and  Manicheism.  In  Manicheism^  we  find  the  aim  to  be  perfec- 
tion, the  utmost  possible  estrangement  from  all  that  pertains  to 
the  worid ;  in  Parsism,  plastic  influence  on  the  world  ; — and  this 
practical  opposition  stands  connected  with  the  radical  difference 
in  the  whole  mode  of  looking  at  things.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal Parsism,  it  is  a  pure  creation,  which  proceeds  from  Onnuid, 
into  which  Ahriman  introduces  a  disturbing,  destroying  influence. 
Hence  the  genuine  champion  in  the  service  of  Ormuzd  has  to 
combat  this  influence.  According  to  the  Maniehean  theory,  an 
evil  principle  is  at  work  in  the  whole  creation,  which  hoMs  in 
bondage  the  elements  springing  out  of  the  kingdom  of  light* 
Deliverance  from  this  bondage,  so  that  the  liberated  spirit  may 
become  once  more  united  with  its  original  fountain,  is  therefore 

1  See  aboYe,  p.  55. 
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the  highest  end  to  be  attained.  Now  it  is  true,  that  to  account 
for  this  radical  difference,  it  might  be  deemed  sa£Bcient  to  sup- 
pose that  by  a  mixture  of  Parsism  with  Christianity,  and  espe- 
cially with  Christianity  apprehended  after  a  one-sided,  ascetic 
manner,  the  character  of  Parsism  itself  must  have  undergone 
great  alterations.  It  may  be  conceived,  that  the  commixture  of 
two  systems  might  have  given  birth  to  a  third,  wearing  in  its  ge- 
neral aspect,  and  in  its  details,  a  type  different  from  either*  Yet 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  Manicheism, — as,  for  example,  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis,  of  a  fettered  soul  throughout  the  whole 
of  nature ;  that  reverence  shown  by  the  perfect  Manichean  for 
all  life  in  nature,  which  sprang  out  of  his  belief  that  he  saw  the 
same  spirit  of  heavenly  origin,  more  or  less  imprisoned  iind  con- 
fined, in  all  D&toral  objects ;  the  cautious  fear,  thence  resulting, 
of  injuring  even  the  leaf  q{  a  tree,  which  witnesses  of  a  striking 
affinity  of  Manicheism  with  that  religion,  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended of  all  in  Asia,  which,  through  its  institutions  akin  to  the 
monasticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  through  the  feelings  of  gen* 
tieness  and  of  self-sacrificing  benevolence  which  it  excited,  became 
to  many  tribes  of  people  a  means  of  transition  from  the  wildest 
barbarism  to  semi-civilization, — ^we  mean  the  Buddhaist  religion.^ 
Add  to  this,  that  we  are  not  merely  led  to  such  a  result  by  com- 
paring the  inner  character  of  the  two  systems,  but  that  moreover 
there  are  quite  distinct  outward  and  historical  indications,  going 
to  show  that  Mani  attached  himself  to  Buddhaism,  and  visited 
countries  where  the  Buddhaist  missionaries  and  pilgrims  had  al- 
ready spread  themselves. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  Mani,  if  we  may  so  consider  one 
from  whose  writings  Mani  is  supposed  to  have  largely  drawn. 
Western  tradition,  which  grew  out  of  many  misapprehended  facts, 
names  Buddas  ;  and  of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  pretended  to  be 
bom  miraculously  of  a  virgin.  2$omething  similar  occurs  also  in 
the  tales  relative  to  the  birth  of  Buddha,  who  appeared  in  huma- 
nity.   Later  Manicheans  taught  expressly^  that  Mani,  Buddas, 


^  In  the  lint  edition  of  my  Church  History,  I  had  alluded  only  iu  a  cursory  way  to 
the  relationship  of  Manicheism  and  Buddhaism ;  it  is  tlie  great  merit  of  Dr  Banr,  cob- 
>tiMpig  an  epoch  in  thia  department  of  history,  that  in  his  work  on  the  Manichean 
*J«tem  of  Piligion  (Tiibiagen,  1831)  he  haa  more  fully  exliibit^d  and  unfolded  this  rela 
tioQstaip,  and  thus  opened  a  new  path  for  the  genetic  esiiosUion  of  Hi«nicheism. 
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Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  the  Sun  are  the  same  ;^ — and  this  TieW 
agrees  entirely  with  the  Bnddhaist  doctrine,  that  Buddha  pre- 
sented himself  on  earth  at  different  times,  under  different  forms 
of  human  existence,  true  or  apparent  shapes,  and  in  all  these  dif- 
ferent forms  of  manifestation,  announced  the  same  religion. 

Mani  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  retired  to  a.  care  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Turkistan,  from  whence  he  came  forth  with  the  preten- 
sion of  having  received  special  revelations.  Now  sacred  grottos 
occupied  an  important  place  among  the  holy  things  of  the  Buddha 
religion;  and  in  modem  times  such  monuments  of  Buddhaism 
have  been  discovered  in  the  districts  bordering  on  Persia  and 
Bactria.^ 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  in  the  public  appear* 
ances  of  Mani  two  epochs  are  to  be  distinguished, — and  this  view 
of  the  matter  is  also  confirmed  by  indications  in  the  historical 
notices, — the  first  when  his  aim  was  simply  to  reconcile  and  blend 
together  Parsism  and  Christianity  ;  the  second,  after  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  in  his  travels  with  Buddhaism,  from  which  a  new 
light  arose  within  him,  and  he  supposed  that  he  first  attained, 
from  this  new  position,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truth  in 
all  the  three  religions.  Dualism,  with  him,  must  now  gradually 
pass  over  more  completely  into  pantheistic  Monoism.  For  we 
cannot  help  considering  Buddhaism,  although  the  fact  has  been 
denied  by  many  in  modem  times,  as  one  phase  of  the  appearance 
of  Pantheism  ;  since  indeed  we  must  consider  as  such  every  doc- 
trine which  does  not  recognize- God  as  a  self-conscious,  free  cau- 
sality of  existence,  acting  with  a  view  to  certain  purposes  or  ends. 
The  Dualism  of  the  Buddha  system  is  of  altogether  another  kind 
from  that  of  the  Parsic.  It  is  not  a  positive  kingdom  of  evil  that 
stands  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  good,  and  with  a  conrupting 
influence  mixes  into  its  creation  ;  but  by  Dualism  here  nothing 
else  is  expressed  than  that  the  Divine  Being  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  out  of  itself,  and  over  into  manifestation  ; — ^and 
the  problem  then  is,  bow  to  retum  back  from  this  maniftstation 

1  T6v  ZapAiop  Kai  Bovddv  Koi  •r6v  Xptcrrdv  xai  r6»  Mavtxatiov  xal  tow  VK109  t9a 
Koi  t6v  airrdv  elvai.  See  Jacob.  ToUii  insignia  itineraril  ItalicL  Traject.  1696. 
Pag.  184. 

'^  See  the  work  of  C.  Bitter.  Die  Stupa*8,  oder  die  arehitelttonifichcn  Denkmale  drr 
indo-baktrisclien  RoDigvatrasBC  und  die  Koloasc  von  Bamivar.  Berlin,  1838.  S.  3^, 
n.  d.  f. 
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into  pure  being.  The  dame  may  be  said  of  ibis  fonn  of  Dualism, 
in  its  connection  with  the  pantheistic  element,  as  was  said  of  the 
apparent  Neo-PIatonic  Doalism  described  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  There  are  two  factors,  the  Spirit-God,  and  natare,  or  mat- 
ter. When  the  spirit  passes  oat  from  itself  into  natmre,  then 
springs  into  existence  the  phenomenal  world,  the  world  of  appear** 
ance,  of  Sansara — ^the  Maia.  The  Spirit  becomes  ever  more  co- 
agulated in  nature,  more  completely  estranged  from  itself,  even  to 
entire  unconsciousness.  In  man,  it  returns  back  through  various 
stages  of  deyelopment  and  purification  once  more  to  itself;  till, 
wholly  released '  from  the  bonds  of  natural  force,  after  being 
stripped  of  all  limited,  individual  existence,  it  becomes  conscious 
of  its  oneness  with  the  primal  Spirit,  from  which  all  life  has 
flowed,  and  passes  over  into  the  same.  This  is  becoming  Nir- 
wana.  The  antithesis  is  obrious — ^the  Spirit,  in  its  estrangement 
from  itself,  the  world  of  manifestation  or  of  appearance  (Sansara, 
Maia)  ;  and  the  pure  being  of  the  Spirit  (the  Nirwana.)  It  is  a 
characteristic  mark  of  the  Buddhaist  mode  of  contemplation,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  Monoism  lying  at  the  root  of  this  Dualism, 
when  we  find  it  described  as  the  highest  stage  of  perfection,  that 
the  Sansara  and  the  Nirwana  become  one  for  consciousness  ;  the 
Spirit  is  no  longer  affected  at  all  by  the  appearance,  can  energize 
freely  in  connection  with  it,  and  amidst  the  world  of  appearance, 
recognizing  this  as  appearance  and  in  its  necessity,  holds  fast 
only  the  pure  being — ^the  entire  oneness  of  the  world  on  this  side^ 
and  the  world  beyond  time.^  Thus  Buddha  lets  himself  down  to 
the  world  of  Sansara  for  the  redemption  of  the  souls  'therein  con* 
fined,  and  both  are  one  to  him. 

Mani  adopted  the  Zoroastrian  Dualism,  in  all  cases  where  he 
represented  his  ideas  in  images  of  sense  ;  but  he  introduced  into 

i  This  difference  of  Sansara  and  Nirwana  is  a  main  posidou  of  Bnddhaistic  wisdom ; 
see  Schmidt'itf  Essavs  on  the  ^fhndameutal  doctrines  of  Buddbaism,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Petersburg  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  i.  1^32,  p.  223  and  235,— also,  the  History  of 
tiiS  Eastern  Moguls,  written  from  the  Bnddhaistic  point  of  view,  with  a  German  transla- 
tion by  Schmidt,  published  at  Petersburg  in  1829,  where,  on  page  271,  it  is  said  of  a  wise 
man,  that  **  he  followed  Ihe  doctrine  of  the  nothingness  of  all  things,  and  attained  to  the 
luiowledge  that  there  is  nothing  terrible  either  in  Sansara  or  Nirwana.**  We  may  here 
compare  the  language  of  Jacob  Boehman,  whicli,  it  must  be  allowed,  sdmitH  of  being 
uoAenHood  also  in  another  sense  than  that  of  the  pantheistic  Buddhaism : — **  He  to 
whom  eternity  is  as  time,  and  time  as  etrmity,  is  delivered  from  all  strife.'"  I  have  taken 
for  the  basis  of  my  exlubition  of  Buddhaist  doctrines,  particulariy  the  essays  of  Schmidt 
just  referred  to,  aud  those  which  are  found  in  the  samO  collection  of  Memoirs  for  the 
j(*ar  l^^l,  vol  ii. 
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these  symbolic  Buddhwt  notions.  Now  we  meet  with  div^se 
forms  of  representaition  of  the  Maniehean  system — ^tho«ie  in  whidi 
the  Parsic  drapery  appears  the  more  prominent, — where  an  actire 
kingdom  of  evil  is  exhibited  in  its  attacks  on  the  kingdon  of 
light ;  and  those  which  seem  to  hare  more  of  a  Ghreoian  colonru^^ 
and  in  which  the  great  point  of  discussion  is  the  opposition  be* 
tween  God  and  matter.^  We  might  indeed  suppose  that  the  Utter 
mode  of  representation  sprang  from  a  transfer  of  Maui's  doctrinea 
into  the  Hellenic  form  of  culture  ;  but  if  we  bear  in  mind  ike 
Buddhaistic  principles  into  which  Mani  fused  the  Zoroastrian 
ideas,  we  shall  rather  perceive  here  the  original  form  of  appre- 
hension, answering  to  the  Buddha  system ;  and  Mani  himself  may 
perhaps  have  expressed  himself  differently,  according  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  employ  conceptions  and  forms  of  the  understanding, 
after  the  manner  of  Buddhaism,  or  chose  the  Farsic  mode  of  re^ 
presentation  by  means  of  symbols. 

If  we  consider  the  two  systems  of  religion  which  Mani  placed 
in  combination  with  Christianity,  in  their  relation  to  the  latter, 
the  whole  matter  will  shape  itself  as  follows.  The  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  presents,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  conflict  between 
the  kingdoms  of  good  and  of  evil,  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
servants  of  Onnuxd  to  exert  a  plastic  influence  on  the  world,  aad 
thus  to  counteract  the  destructive  influeuce  of  Ahriman-^in  th« 
doctrine  oonccming  the  final  victory  awaiting  the  kingdom  of  ligkt« 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  which  is  to  purify  it  from  all  di^ 
orders,  and  concerning  the  resurrection,  a  point  of  coalescence  and 
nnion  with  Chriatianity.  Moreover,  the  central  ideaof  Christiaiiitj, 
the  idea  of  redemption  generally,  might  perhaps  lend  itself  to  the 
here  pre-supposcd  need  of  purification ;  but  the  more  determi- 
nate apprehension  of  the  notion  of  redemption,  the  doctrine  of  a 
personal  historical  Redeemer,  was  something  foreign  to  this  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  Buddhaism  testifies  most  distinctly  to 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  pf  a  redemption,  and  that  too  ,of 
a  redemption  brought  about  through  a  true  entrance  of  the 
divine  essence  into  the  forms  of  human  nature — the  incarnation 
of  the  Buddha.  But  this  resemblance  between  Christian  aad 
Buddhaistic  ideas  is  still  only  an  apparent  one  ;  since  the  Ghri&* 

1  So  says  Alezaiidcr  of  Lycopolis,  in  bis  work  against  tbe  Maoichcans,  in  Combrfis. 
riraBcornm  patnim  aitctarium  novissimom.  INiriB,  IH72,  P.  ii.  f.  4,  where  he  fiara  «Vf 
Mani :  «f>X''^  ^ri^^To  ^idv  Kal  D\t}i/. 
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tiu  notion  of  the  redemption  and  of  the  Redeemer  is  conditioned 
by  the  Christian  notion  of  that  from  which  man  is  to  be  redeemed, 
the  notion  of  sin,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  supreme  casuality  of  the 
redemption,  of  Ood.  But  the  Christian  notion  of  sin,  which  is 
groanded  on  the  freedom  of  the  creature,  is.  foreign  to  Bnddhaism. 
The  world  of  appearance,  the  Sansara,  is,  in  so  far  as  it  holds 
the  spirit  in  oppression  and  confinement,  the  canse  of  all  eril. 
Hence  the  tempter,  in  the  sense  of  Bnddhaism,  who  answers  to 
Satan  in  the  Christian  representation,  is  not  an  ititeiligence  fallen 
from  Ms  aUegiance  to  God,  nor  eren,  as  in  the  Farsic  system,  an 
origtnmlly  eril  principle  ;  bnt  he  is  the  king  of  the  Shimnos,  (De^ 
mons>)  standing  at  the»headof  the  third  world,  which  is  the  worid 
of  sensaal  pkasnres  and  of  changeable  forms^  who,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  souls  confined  in  the  Sansara;  of  preVenting  them 
frwi  rising  to  the  Nirwana,  charms  and  deceires  them  with  many 
a  delosire  show ; — nature  personified,  which  seeks  to  retain  erery* 
thing  within  her  enchanted  circle,  whose  enticements  the  spirit 
araai  resist  in  order  to  attain  to  freedom.  Bedemption  is  there- 
fwe  the  release  of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  Sansara,  from  the 
circle  tlirongh  which  the  spirits  fettered  in  the  bonds  of  nature 
mnsi  wanderr-^the  metempsychosis,  the  spirit's  return  to  itself^ 
The  final  ead  is  the  heeomiii^  Nirwana.  That  whereby  this  end 
is  reached,  is  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  world  of  appearance.  And  as  Bnddhaism 
kaewe  no  personal  €K>d,  but.  substitutes  in  place  of  him  the  gene- 
ral Dotion  of  spirit ;  it  feUows  that  it  could  haVe  nothing  to  say 
on  the  sul^ject  of  Ood  becoming  man  in  a  deterounate  person, — 
of  a  redemption  accomplished  by  this  person  once  for  all ;  but  a 
rankiinde  ef  Bnddha  manifestations  are  supposed,  which  found  the 
beguininga  ef  the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
and  erery  man,  by  freeing  himself  from  the  bonds  of  the  Sansara, 
is  capable  ot  raising  himself  finally  to  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha, 
for  in  all  there  existed  in  fact  one  and  the  same  spirit.  In  Mani's 
doctrine  concerning  Christ,  and  concerning  the  eleetia,  we  shall 
find  much  which  is  in  aflSnity  with  these  views,  only  mixed  up 
with  Parsio  and  Christian  ideas. 

In  its  determination  of  the  ultimate  end  to  which  the  conflict 
of  the  kingdom  of  light  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  to  lead, 
Parsism  approaches  nearer  to  Christianity  than  Bnddhaism  ;  for 
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what  the  latter  conBiders  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  redemptiTe 
manifestations  of  Bnddha  is,  to  deprive  nature  of  spirit,  and  after 
the  spirit  shall  have  gathered  to  itself  every  kindred  element  held 
bound  under  the  fetters  of  Sansara,  its  return  to  the  original  unity 
of  the  universal  spirit.  We  shall  see  how  Mani*s  doctrine  agrees 
in  this  respect  more  with  Buddhaism  than  with  Parsism.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  together,  we  cannot  deny,  that  although  Bnddhaisnpi 
comprises  in  itself,  besides  the  notion  of  redemption,  insulated 
practical  elements,  cuch  as  the  doctrine  of  self-sacrificing  love, 
self-denial,  which  might  properly  be  received  into  a  Christian  con^ 
nection,  yet  in  the  main  Parsism  has  more  that  is  in  affinity  with 
Christianity  than  Buddhaism,  and  that  the  predominant  spirit  of 
speculative  Buddhaism  might  easily  exert  an  influence  on  the 
Christian  doctrines  brought  in  connection  with  it  of  such  sort,  as 
to  deprive  them  of  their  true  Christian  substantiality — a  remark 
which  we  shall  find  corroborated ,  by  a  doser  examination  of 
Manicheism. 

When  we  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  an  outward 
and  inner  connection  exists  between  Manicheism  and  Buddhaism^ 
the  result  we  have  arrived  at  may  also  have  some  tendency  to 
modify  our  views  respecting  the  relation  of  several  Onostic  systems 
to  Buddhaism.  It  requires,  no  doubt,  especial  caution  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  error  of  tracing  to  such  outward  influences,  what 
may  be  satisfactorily  and  sufficiently  explained  from  inward  simi* 
larity  of  spirit.^  Analogies  of  this  sort,  having  their  origin  in  the 
mind,  independent  of  outward  influences,  will  be  found  often 
recurring  in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  wherever 
corruptions  of  purely  Christian  truth  have  sprung  up— these  will 
betray  themselves  precisely  in  this,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  reli- 
gious development  became  once  more  dispersedly  (sporadically) 
intermingled  and  confounded  ;  and  to  this  category  will  belong 
also  the  pantheistic  element  of  Buddhaism.^     But  now  if  we  find 

1  Thus  Schmidt,  in  his  Essay  on  the  affinity  of  gnostico-theosophio  doctrines  with 
the  religious  syatems  of  the  East,  especially  Buddhaism  (Leip8lcrl828),  has  evidently 
gone  too  far  in  this. 

3  When,  in  the  legends  of  Buddhaism,  it  is  related  of  a  Buddha,  thai  he  addrened 
himself  to  fishes  and  birds,  and  that  these  devoutly  listened  to  him»  and  thus  the  «ay 
was  prepared  for  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  imprisoned  in  these  creatures  from  the 
bonds  of  Sansara,  the  story  is  eiitii-ely  consistent  with  the  position  held  by  this  pan- 
theistic  religious  consciousness.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  a  similar  slorj 
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in  Haniclieism  so  much  that  is  in  affinity  with  the  earlier  Gnostic 
systems,  and  the  derirartion  of  the  former  from  the  influence  of 
Bnddhaism  is  a  point  settled  on  historical  grounds,  the  question 
may  arise,  perhaps,  whether  we  haye  not  to  suppose  a  common 
source,  from  which  those  earlier  systems  drew  as  well  as  this 
last?^ 

Let  us  now  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  early  education  of  Mani. 
Relating  to  his  history,  we  possess  two  distinct  sources  of  infor- 
mation, which  agree  in  only  a  few  particulars,  while  in  all  other 
respects  they  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other,  the  Greek 
and  the  Oriental  sources.  The  account  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of 
Epiphanius,  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  all  point  to  one  common  source  ;' — the  Acts  of  a  dispu- 
tation, said  to  have  been  held  with  Mani,  by  Archelaus,  bishop 
of  Cascar.'  But  those  Acts  have  come  down  to  us,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  yery  questionable  shape.  With  the  exception  of  some 
few  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Greek,  they 
appear  only  in  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek  document,  and 
this  Greek  work  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  unfaithful  ver- 
sion from  the  Syriac.^  These  Acts  manifestly  contain  a  discon- 
nected story,  "Savouring  in  no  small  degree  of  the  romantic.  Al- 
though  there  is  some  truth  lying  at  bottom — as  we  must  allow 
there  is  much  in  the  representation  of  the  doctrines  which  wears 

oceuning  in  the  Ufe  of  St  FVaneiB,'  we  see  In  this  latter  case  how  nearly  the  aberration 
of  an  eceentric  religious  feeling  may  graze  on  a  foreign  poaiUon,  which  zeftises  to  enter 
into  the  eonnection  of  Christian  consciousness. 

^  For  example,  the  gradual  de-spiritualizing  of  the  world  in  the  Ophitio  system ;  the 
completely  Bnddhaist  idea,  that  he  who  has  attained  to  the  Nirwana  in  the  midst  of  the 
Suisara,  is  lord  OTcr  the  Sansara,  can  perform  sU  miracles;  that  he  is  even  superior  to 
the  mundane  deities,  who  are  beings  still  subject  to  change,  in  Carpocratianism. 

'  Eosebios,  who  wrote  before  this  source  of  information  became  known,  could  say 
nothing  reladTe  to  Sfani's  personal  history. 

3  If  there  is  no  nuatake  here  in  the  name,— if  it  was  not  rather  Ganhie  (V^)  in  Meso- 

polimia, — aceording  to  what  we  must  .allow  to  be  a  very  uncertain  conjecture. 

^  Jerome  reports  (da  viL  illtt8tr.'72),  that  these  Acts  were  written  originally  in  Syriac  ; 
but  the  first  oriental  author  who  shows  any  acquaintance  with  these  Acts  was  a  church- 
tetcher,  who  wrote  about  the  year  078,  Severus,  bishop  of  Asmonina  in  Egypt.  See 
Renaudot  hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  40.  His  account  differs,  however,  in  many  respects, 
from  the  revision  of  the  Acts  which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  indeed  much  more 
nimple ;  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  his  copy  of  the  Acts  was  not  the  same  with 
ours,  but  another  of  the  same  kind;  and  perhaps  the  original  from  wliich  ours  was  de- 
rived.  Heraclian,  bishop  ofChalcedon,  says  (Phoiius,  cod.  O.*)),  that  a  certain  llegc. 
nnnius  was  the  compiler  of  those  Grecian  Acts. 
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the  appearance  of  truth,  and  is  confirmed  also  by  its  agreement 
with  other  representations, — yet  the  Ore^k  author  seems,  firom 
ignorance  of  Eastern  languages  and  customs,  to  haye  introduced 
a  great  deal  that  is  untrue,  by  bringing  in  and  confounding  toge- 
ther discordant  stories,  to  the  neglect  of  all  criticism^  and  with  an 
unsparing  indulgence  of  exaggeration.^  How  difficult  it  was  for 
a  Greek  to  transport  himself  out  of  his  own  world,  and  to  fonn 
any  just  conception  of  national  peculiarities  wholly  foreign  to  his 
own,  is  what  eve^  one  knows. 

In  some  few  points,  wo  may,  eren  with  such  scanty  means  as 
we  possess  for  deciphering  this  historical  enigma,  come  upon  the 
trace  of  the  misapprehended  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these 
stories.  The  first  origin  of  the  Manichean  doctrines  is  to  be 
deriyed  from  a  Saracen  merchant,  Scythianus  by  name,  who,  it  is 
said,  by  many  journeys  to  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Oreece,  accumulated 
a  large  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  Oriental  and  of  the  Greek  philosophies.  This  Scy- 
thianus liyed  not  far  from  the  times  of  the  apostles — a  statement 
indeed  which  the  story  itself  proyes  is  an  anachronism  ;  for  other- 
wise Mani  would  haye  liyed  but  a  few  generations  after  the  same 
period.  The  heir  and  disciple  of  Scythianus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  certain  Terebinth,  who  afterwards  called  himself  Bnddas.  We 
haye  already  stated  what,  without  any  question,  is  to  be  under- 
stood here  by  the  name  Buddas.'  Now  if  it  is  clear,  that  by 
Buddaa  we  are  not  to  understand  any  historical  person,  the  name 
Scythian  also,  as  the  designation  of  a  historical  indiridual,  be- 
comes thereby  suspicious.  It  is  yery  natural  to  take  it  as  simply 
a  geographical  name,  haying  reference  to  those  populations  among 
which  Buddhaism  first  extended  itself.     Meanwhile  we  yenture 

1  Beflosobre  properly  rejected  the  Western  iifimitiTe»,  whose  want  of  Bntbentwitj  he 
aatisIlBtftoiily  proved,  and  eonf&nod  hiinself  whoDy  to^  the  Oriental.  The  ol^fectiOBS  urged 
by  Mosheim  against  tliis  course  possess  but  little  ibree. 

2  It  has  been  justly  observed  thai  the  Greek  name  T<pe^3»f  is  periiapa  only  8 
translation  of  the  Chaldce  K&Qia,  by  which  in  the  Targums  the  H«hrvw  woid  nVii  it 

rendeied,  which  the  Aleicandrians  translate  Ttptptv^ot.  Another  hypothesis  has  beeo 
started  by  Bitter,  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  p.  29,  viz.,  that  the  Oredzed  name  Tere- 
binthos  Is  based  on  a  predicate  of  Boddha,  originating  in  those  countries  where  Mini 
became  acqaainted  with  Bnddhai8in,--Tere-Hintn,  lord  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  a  point 
on  which  noihing  certain  can  be  ascertained.  Possibly  Terebinth  may  hare  been  « 
historical  person,  to  whom  many  things  ascribed  to  Buddha  had  been  transferred. 
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not,  however,  to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  point,  as  letters 
of  Mani,  addressed  to  a  person  of  this  name,  are  cited.^ 

The  Oriental  accounts  possess  a  great  deal  more  internal  coher* 
ence  and  consistency.  They  are  found,  it  is  tme,  in  historians  of 
mnch  more  recent  date  than  the  Grecian  sources ;  but  the  Oriental 
writers  have  undoubtedly  made  use  of  older  records,  in  arailing 
themselyes  of  which,  they  were  not  liable  to  fall  into  the  same 
errors  with  the  Greeks.^ 

To  understand  the  appearance  of  such  a  man  as  Mani,  we  must 
figure  to  ourselves  the  circumstances  and  relations  under  which  he 
was  educated.  By  birth  he  was  a  Persian ;  But  it  nmy  be  a 
question  whether  the  name  of  the  country  should  be  understood 
here  in  the  stricter  sense,  or  whether  it  refers  only  to  some  pro- 
tt'iu^  belonging  to -the  great  Persian  empire.  In  favour  of  the 
latter,  might  be  adduced  the  fact  that  Mani  composed  his  works 
\n  the  Syriac  language ;  whence  we  might  infer  that  he  was  a 
native  of  one  of  those  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  where 
Syriac  was  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  fact,  however,  by  itself, 
proves  nothing ;  for  even  without  this  supposition,  it  would  easily 
admit  of  being  explained,  that  as  the  Syriac,  through  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  Persian  Christians  with  the  Syrian  church, 
might  even  thus  early  have  become  the  language  of  books  among 
the  Persian  theologians, — so  Mani  may  have  been  induced  to 
employ  this  language  (although  it  was  not  his  native  tongue), 
hoping  by  this  means  to  promote  the  more  general  introduction 
of  his  doctrines  into  other  countries.  It  is  said  that  he  sprang 
from  a  fiunily  of  the  Magians  (the  Persian  sacerdotal  caste) ;  that 
at  the  age  of  manhood  he  {massed  over  to  Christianity,  and  became 
presbyter  of  a  church  in  Ehvaz  or  Ahvas,  principal  city  of  the 
Persian  prorince  Huxitis — whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of  these 
statements.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mani  was 
educated  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  embraced  Christianity 
at  some  later  period  of  life. 

We  are  not  sufkienily  informed  with  regard  to  his  early  history 

1  Vid.  Fabrieii  biU.  GnM.  Tol.  vii.  f.  die. 

S  Tbe  oiwnul  namtivee  in  Herbelot's  Biblioth^ue  OrieaUle,  sub  t.  Mni,— ia  the 
Penaan  historian  Mirkhond's  History  of  the  Ssssanides,  citod  in  SilTestre  de  Sacy 
M^Boim  sur  divenes  antiqalMs  de  la  Perse.  Paoa,  1799.  In  Abvlj^hang.  and  Po- 
rocke  Specimen  hist.  Arab. 
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to  be  able  to  determine  whether,  in  the  outset,  he  abandoned  the 
religion  of  his  fathers  and  embraced  Christianity  from  honest  con- 
Tiction,  and  afterwards,  repelled  by  the  form  in  which  the  latter 
waa  prei^ented  in  the  church  doctrine,  waa  led  to  rerive  in  his 
sonl  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  earlier  religious  mode  of  think- 
ing, and  now  became  satisfied  that  by  combining  it  with  these, 
he  first  placed  Christianity  in  the  true  and  proper  light;  or  whe- 
ther he  had  been  attracted  from  the  first  only  by  the  affinity  of 
Christianity  with  many  Persian  ideas,  without  noting  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  resembling  ideas,  according  to  their  peculiar 
mode  oi  apprehension  and  position  in  Christianity  and  in  the 
Persian  religion ;  so  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  only  been 
constructing  for  himself  a  religious  system  of  his  own,  by  the 
fusion  together  of  Persian  and  Christian  elements. 

By  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Parthians,  the.efforthad  been  called  forth  among 
the  Persians,  to  restore  the  ancient  religion  of  their  fathers,  puri- 
fied from  foreign  elements,  to  its  original  splendour.  The  coiue- 
quence  was,  that  disputes  arose  on  the  question,  what  was  to  be 
considered  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zoroaster ;  and  particularly  on 
several  points  which  had  been  left  undecided  by  the  preTious  re- 
ligious tradition,  as  for  example,  whether  a  primal  essence  wis  to 
be  supposed,  exalted  above  the  two  conflicting  principles.  Coun- 
cils were  held  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  pretended  prophets  arose,  who  were  for  settling  erery 
diflSculty  by  divine  inspiration.^  The  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  now  acquired  fresh  power,  and  set  itself  to  oppose  all  the 
foreign  religions  that  had  before  been  tolerated,  was  brought  into 
collision  also  with  Christianity,  which  had  been  suffered  to  make 
progress  without  disturbance  under  the  Parthian  government. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  thought  might  shape  itself,  in  a 
man  of  a  lively  and  profound  mind  like  Mani,  that  he  was  called 
to  be  the  author  of  such  a  reformation  of  Christianity,  now  cor- 
rupted by  the  intermixture  of  Judaism,  as  should  sever  it  from 
its  connection  with  the  latter,  and  bring  it  into  more  intimate 
union  with  ideas  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Mani — ^as  was  after- 
wards done  by  Hahommed — declared  himself  to  be  the  Paraclete, 

1  See  Hyda  hist  relig,  ^eU  Pen.  p.  276.  M^moires  «ar  diTenes  antiquum  df  li  P^iw 
par  S.  de  Sacy,  p.  42. 
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■promified  by  Christ.^^  By  this  he  m  no  wise  understood  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  a  human  person,  an  enlightened  teacher  promised 
by  Christ,  who  was  to  bring  out  still  more  distinctly  the  religion 
revealed  by  him,  in  his  own  spirit,  pmtj  it  from  the  corruptions 
of  Ahriman,  especially  from  those  which  had  sprung  from  the  ia- 
tenningling  of  Judaism,  and  lead  the  faithful  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  those  truths  which  men  in  the  earlier  times  were  not  yet 
in  a  condition  to  understand.  By  him  that  perfect  knowledge 
should  be  given,  of  which  Paul  had  also  spoken  as  a  knowledge 
reserved  for  some  futnire  period,  1  Cor.  ziii.  10«'  Accordingly 
Mani  could  denominate  himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
promised  Paraclete  and  the  apostle  of  Christ ;  as  indeed  he  be- 
gan the  letter  in  which  he  designed  to  unfold  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  his  religious  system  (the  epistola  fiindamenti,  which 
was  BO  famous  among  the  Manicheans)  with  the  following  words : 
"  Ifaniy  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  elec- 
tion of  6od  the  Father.  These  are  the  words  of  salvation  from 
the  eternal  and  living  fountain/"' 

He  first  made  his  appearance,  with  these  pretensions,  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Shapnr  I.,  (Sapor,)  about 
270.  To  an  ardent,  profound  mind,  and  lively  imagination,  he 
united  various  knowledge,  and  practical  skill  in  the  arts,  of  which 
he  availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  his  doctrines.  As 
A  mathematician  and  astronomer,  he  is  said  to  have  been  distin- 
guished among  his  countrymen  ;^  the  fame  of  his  talent  as  a 
painter  lasted  for  a  long  time  in  Persia.  In  the  outset,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conciliating  the  favour  of  that  prince ;  but  when  his 
beretical  doctrines,  as  they  wei^  regarded  by  the  Magians,  came 
to  be  known,  he  was  obliged, — ^if  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  later  legends,  and  the  hypothesis  was  not  invented  simply  to 
account  for  the  different  portions  of  which  his  doctrine  is  consti- 
tated, — ^to  seek  safety  from  persecution  by  flight.  He  now  made 
distant  journeys  to  India,  and  even  to  China ;  and  tarried  for  a  con- 

^  See  Mirkbond  in  Sacy,  p.  204.— Tit.  Bostr.  c.  Manich.  lib.  iii  in  Canisil  lect  antiq. 
«tl  Btsaage  and  Gdland.  bifcl.  patr.  T.  ▼.  f.  a^d. 

^  See  Acu  enm  Felice  Maiiiebaeo,  lib.  i.  c.  9.    Opp.  Anguatint,  T.  viii. 

'  AogQstin.  c.  epiat.  fandamenti,  o.  6. 

*  Wbo,  however,  posaeeaed  no  great  knowledge,  doabt]esa,in  tbeae  acienees*  Yet  it  is 
higblj  probable  that  a  good  deal  in  hia  system  atood  closely  connected,  even  when  di- 
vtsted  of  ito  mythical  dreaa,  with  a  partial  and  defective  knowledge  of  theae  sciences. 
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sideiable  time  in  the  proyince  of  Tarkistan.  At  all  events,  an  im- 
portant effect  in  the  shaping  of  his  system  is  to  be  aseribed  to  his 
longer  residence  in  the  last-mentioned  province,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bnddhaism ;  and  this  acquired  so  great  an  infla- 
ence  on  his  mind,  that  a  peculiar  stamp  was  thereby  given  to  his 
whole  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  wider  range  to  his  aims,  which  now 
embraced  in  their  scope  the  blending  together  of  all  the  three  reli- 
gions into  one.  From  one  of  the  grottos  consecrated  to  Bnddhs> 
ism,  he  issued  forth,  with  those  symbolic  pictures  which  were  de- 
signed to  represent,  for  immediate  intuition,  the  doctrines  made 
known  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  in  his  retirement,  by  divine  re- 
velations. These  emblems  were  long  preserved  in  lively  remem- 
brance among  the  Persians,  under  the  name  of  Brtenki-Maai. 

After  the  death  of  Sapor,  in  272,  Mani  returned  to  Persia, 
where  he  was  well  received,  together  with  his  pictures,  by  Hor- 
muz,  (Hormisdas,)  Sapor's  successor.  The  latter  assigned  to 
him,  as  a  safe  place  of  residence,  the  castle  of  Deskereh  at  Cha- 
sistan  in  Susiana.  But  this  prince,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  two 
complete  years,  was  succeeded  by  Behram,  (Varanes.)  He  also 
appeared  at  first  favourably  disposed  towards  Mani ;  but  perhaps 
only  in  semblance,  and  with  a  view  to  lull  him  and  his  followerB 
into  security.  He  caused  a  disputation  to  be  held  betwixt  Mani 
and  the  Magians,  of  which  the  result  was,  that  Mani  was  pnK 
nounced  a  heretic.  Befiising  to  recant,  he  was  flayed  alive,^  and 
his  skin  stuffed  and  hung  before  the  gates  of  the  city  Ejondiaha- 
pur  in  277,*  to  terrify  his  followers. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  Bnddhaist^Zoroastrian-Chris- 
tian  system  of  doctrines  taught  by  Mani. 

It  is  still  a  disputed  question,  whether,  in  the  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, absolute  Dualism  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  hypothesis 
of  a  common  principle  of  derivation  lying  at  the  ground  of  both 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman — ^time  without  end  and  without  beginning, 
the  Zervan  Acarene,  answering  to  the  Onostic  awv,  fivdo^j  to  the 
Neo-Platonic  Sv — sprang  first  out  of  a  speculative  need  of  rednc- 
ing  the  duality  to  a  higher  unity  ;  or  whether  the  recognition  of 
such  an  original  unity  was  the  original  principle,  and  this  had 
only  become  suppressed  in  conscious  thonght  through  the  predo- 

,   1  A  eniel  inocl«  of  punishment,  which  was  doubtless  resorted  to  in  the  Kast 
^  The  chronology  In  this  esse  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  qnife  uncertain. 
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minant  dnalistic  fonu  of  the  religion  as  a  practical  system  of  lir- 
in|(.  From  the  proclamation,  still  extant/  of  the  Persian  general 
and  Grand- Virier  Mihr  Nerseh,  after  his  invasion  of  Armenia,  in 
450,  it  IS  clear  that  the  acknowkdgment  of  a  primal  essence, 
which  existed  before  the  antithesis  pronounced  in  the  creation, 
was  reckoned  to  the  Persian  orthodoxy.  We  find  here  a  view  of 
the  matter  which  is  akin  to  that  Gnostic  scheme  that  reduced  the 
Daaliam  to  a  Monoism,^  and  supposed  the  antithesis  of  good  and 
evil  as  something  necessary  in  the  evolution  of  life  from  God. 
The  first  germ  of  evil  is  here  derived  from  the  supreme  essence, 
from  the  great  god  Zervan  himself.  This  is  the  Perhaps  which 
(rod  spake,  the  principle  of  doubt,  of  uncertainty,  which  must 
some  time  make  its  appearance,  before  every  thing  could  form 
itself  out  into  a  certain  and  stable  existence.'  The  opposite 
doctrine  of  an  absolute  Dualism  was  maintained  by  the  Magus- 
af^ian  sect,^  and  the  latter  was  the  scheme  followed  by  Mani. 
Thus  he  waa  able  to  transfer  the  Persian  Dualism  into  the  Budd- 
faaiat  opposition  of  spirit  and  matter. 

He  supposed  accordingly  two  principles  absolutely  opposed  to 
each  other,  with  their  opposite  creations  ;  on  the  one  side  God, 
the  original  good,  from  whom  nothing  but  good  can  proceed,  from 
whom  all  destruction,  punishment,  corruption  is  alien, — ^the  primal 
lieht,  from  whom  pure  light  radiates ; — on  the  other  side,  original 
<?vil,  which  can  work  only  by  destroying,  decomposing, — whose 
essence  is  wild,  self^conflicting  uproar  ;  matter,  darkness,  out  of 
which  flow  powers  of  an  altogether  corresponding  nature, — a  world 
full  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  at  the  same  time  fhll  of  fire  that 
burns  only  without  shining.     These  two  kingdoms  subsisted  at 

1  First  commnaicated  by  St  Martin  in  his  Memoires  historiques  et  geogiaphiqnes  sur 
I'Arm^nie.  Paris,  1819.  T.  ii.  p.  4T2,— l)ut  more  ftilly,  after  another  recension,  in  the 
'u'tary  of  tbft  religicmf  wan  between  Annenia  and  Penia,  compoBed  by  the  Amentan 
biiliop  Elisaeoa,  and  translated  from  the  Armenian  into  English  by  Prof.  Newman. 
London,  1880.    P.  ll,ff. 

2  See  above,  p.  65. 

'  This  remarkable  view  is  expressed  in  the  following  language.  **  Before  heaven  or 
-irth  existed,  the  great  god  Zervan  prayed  a  thousand  years,  and  spake  :  *  Was  Iper- 
A«|>«  to  obtain  a  son,  Vormist  (Onnnzd),  who  will  create  heaven  and  earth  T  and  he 
begiC  two  in  Ms  body,  one  by  virtue  of  his  prayer,  the  other,  because  he  said  perhapn.'' 
The  Ibtt  was  Ahiuuui,  ths  son  of  doabt,  tho  prineiide,  itbieh  makes  everything  a  qne»- 
uon.  We  hera  peneive  the  fountain-head  of  later  Christian  seels,  in  whieh  Satan  was 
^cnfoaled  as  the  Srsi-born. 

<  See  Sbabristani,  in  Hyde,  1.  c.  p.  lid&. 
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first  wholly  separate  from  one  another.  The  Sa|^renie  God  was 
the  king  of  the  empire  of  light,  as  the  original  sonrce  of  an  ema- 
nation-world in  affinity  with  himself;  and  most  nearly  conneeted 
with  him  weror  these  Mobs,  the  channels  for  the  diffosion  of  lig^ht 
from  that  primal  light,  to  whom,  as  representatives  of  the  Supreme 
God,  was  transferred  his  own  name ;  who  therefore  might  be 
styled  deities,  without  infraction  of  the  honour  dne  to  the  prima] 
essence  alone.^  In  the  letter  in  which  Mani  exhibited  the  fan- 
damental  doctrines  of  his  religion,'  he  thns  describes  this  Supreme 
God  enthroned  in  his  kingdom  of  light  :*  "  Orer  the  kingdom  of 
light  ruled  God  the  Father,  eternal  in  his  sacred  race,  glorious 
in  his  might,  the  truth  by  his  very  essence,  oyer  blessed  in  his 
own  etenial  being,  who  bears  within  him  wisdom  and  the  coBsei- 
ousness  of  his  Ufe,  with  which  he  embraces  the  twelve  members  of 
his  light,  that  is,  the  transcendent  riches  of  his  own  kingdom. 
In  each  of  his  members  are  hid  countless  immeasurable  riclies. 
But  the  Father  himself,  glorious  in  his  majesty,  incomprehensible 
in  his  greatness,  has  united  with  himself  blessed  and  glorious 
.£ons,  in  numbers  and  greatness  surpassing  estimation,  with  whom 
this  holy  and  most  glorious  Father  lives, — ^for  in  his  exalted  king* 
dom  no  needy  or  feeble  being  dwells.  But  his  resplendent  realms 
are  so  deeply  grounded  in  the  blessed  earth  of  light,  that  no 
power  exists  by  which  they  could  ever  be  destroyed  or  shaken.^ 
The  powers  of  darkness  were  engaged  in  wild  conflict  with  <»e 
another,  till  in  their  blind  struggle  they  approached  so  near  the 
realms  of  light,  that  a  glimmer  penetrated  to  them  for  the  first 
time  from  that  before  unknown  kingdom.  They  now  forgot  their 
mutual  strifes,  and  attracted,  in  spite  of  themselves,  by  the 
splendour  of  the  Ught,  combined  with  one  another  to  penetrate 
into  the  kingdom  of  light,  with  a  view  to  appropriate  some  <^ 
this  light  to  themselves.*      There  now  seems  to  be  something 

1  Like  the  Amshsspands,  lied  of  the  Panian  religion. 

S  The  epistola  fundamenti. 

8  Augustin.  contra  epistvftindamenti,  e.  13. 

^  Thia  earth  of  light,  Mani  did  not  conceive  to  be  any  thing  distinct  from  the  inpreme 
primal  essence,  bat  all  to  be  simply  a  shaping  of  the  one  diyine  light-essence. 

5  It  is  essy  to  peroeiTe  the  idea  lying  at  bottom,— that  the  evil  prineipls  is  is  eoaflict 
with  itself^  and  becomes  one  only  in  atmgg^ling  against  the  good ;  sach  is  the  sttraetfre 
power  which  the  good  exerts  on  evil  itself ;— an  idea,  it  most  be  allowed,  in  direct  eon- 
tradiction  with  the  daalistlc  theory  of  an  absolute  eyil. 
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like  inconsisieiicy  in  Mani,  when,  after  having  ascribed  to  the 
empire  of  light  an  nnshaken  stability,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  a 
daagur  threatening  it,  which  rendered  precautionary  measures 
Hecessary,  and  could  thus  express  himself: — **  Then  the  Father 
of  the  most  blessed  light  beholds  a  vast  desolation  rising  up  firom 
the  darkness,  and  threatening  his  holy  ^ons,  unless  he  opposed 
to  it  an  extraordinary  dirine  power,^  at  once  to  conquer  and  des- 
troy the  race  of  darkness — so  that,  after  its  destruction,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  light  might  enjoy  tranquillity."'  Simplicius 
and  ETodius  hare  in  fact  here  accused  him  of  self-contradiction ; 
but  this  charge  applies  rather  to  the  mythical  or  symbolic  form 
of  representation,  than  to  the  train  of  thought  which  is  therein 
embodied.  The  fundamental,  thought  with  Mani,  as  with  the 
Gnostics,  is  this — ^that  the  blind  force  of  nature,  which  resists  the 
godlike  element,  tamed  and  subdued  by  intermingling  with  it, 
should  finally  be  rendered  altogether  powerless.  And  accordingly 
Mani  conveys  the  Zoroastrian  theory  over  into  the  Bnddhaist, — 
that  nature,  in  degrading,  disintegrating,  and  fettering  the  spirit, 
was  to  brings  about  its  own  dissolution,  and  the  final  result  would 
be  that  of  the  unspiritualized  nature,  nothing  would  be  left  behind 
but  the  dead  reBiduum^  and  this  would  fall  a  prey  to  utter  anni- 
hilation.' To  this  last  result  of  all,  according  to  the  Buddhaistic 
view  of  the  world,  Mani  indeed,  in  his  doctrine  of  final  causes, 
did  not  proceed,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  ruler  over  the  kingdom  of  light,  in  order  to  guard  its  boun- 
daries, caused  to  emanate  from  himself  the  ^<m.  Mother  of  life.^ 
The  name  of  this  Genius  denotes  that  it  stands  for  the  highest 
mundane  saul^ — that  the  divine  life  was  now  to  separate  itself 
from  the  unity  of  the  light-kingdom,  and  in  the  conflict  with  the 
ungodlike  element,  resolve  itself  into  individual  existences.  The 
mother  of  life^  like  the  avo)  a'o<f>la  of  the  Yalentinian  system, 
coald  not  as  yet  be  affected  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness.     Here 

^  Aliqvod  ninunm  ac  pnMlamm  et  Turtute  potens  nomen.  lo  the  Zoroastrian  syetem, 
•>M,  the  Amahaspanda  are  wproaented  as  armed  champlona  for  the  kingdom  of  light. 

'  The  epiatola  ftindamenti,  in  the  work  de  flde  eontra  Manieheoa,  c.  11,  of  whieh 
ETodina,  Uabop  of  Usala  in  Nomidia,  was  periiapa  the  anthor,'to  be  fonnd  in  the 
Apptndiz  to  the  8th  ToL  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  St  Augoatin. 

s  See  Sebmidt'a  Eaaay  on  the  thonaand  Bnddhaa.  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  St  Petera- 
bvg  Aeadamy,  1884.    Vol.  U.  p.  66. 

4  Mtt*}^  Tijt  J»ii«. 
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too  we  find  the  distinction  between  the  higher  mundane  saul 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  a  reflection  of  it,  which 
mixes  itself  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness.^  This  mother  of  life 
generates  the  primitive  man^  with  a  yiew  to  oppose  him  to  the 
powers  of  darkness — the  same  idea  of  the  dignity  of  man's  na- 
ture, whieh  we  observed  before  among  the  Gnostics.'  The  primi- 
tive man,  in  conjunction  with  the  five  pure  elements,  fire,  liglit, 
air,  water  and  earth,  enters  into  the  conflict.  Here  we  recognize 
again  the  forms  of  intuition  borrowed  from  Parsism — ^reverence 
towards  an  originally  pure  nature,  which  had  only  been  corrupted 
by  the  interference  of  Ahriman.  Moreover,  according  to  the  Par- 
sian  doctrine,  a  life  which  had  flowed  out  from  the  kingdom  of 
light  is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  the  original  elements.  They 
were  summoned  to  act  as  fellow-combatants  against  Ahriman's 
destroying  influences,  by  means  of  their  fructifying,  life-giving 
power.  But  this  would  be  an  element  at  variance  with  the  Budd- 
haistic  view  of  nature  ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  in  it  the 
preponderant  influence  of  the  Zoroastrian  spirit.  Yet  this  is  modi- 
fied in  Mani  by  the  circumstance  that  matter  does  not  mean  the 
elements  of  actual  nature,  but  the  elements  of  a  higher  world, 
that  which  is  itself  but  one  radiation  and  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  divine  essence.'  When  Mani  opposes  to  the  five  pure 
elements  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  the  five  elements  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  idea,  that  evil  is 
ever  the  distorted  image  and  counterfeit  of  the  good,  or  the  idea 
that  from  the  kingdom  of  light  forms  must  go  forth  to  the  conflict 
with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  seem  like  those  of  the  latter, 
•^^is  the  fundamental  one.  At  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to 
explain,  how  visible  nature  arose  out  of  the  event  that  matter,  or 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  had  seized  upon  certain  divine  essences 

1  Simplicius  (in  EpicteU  f.  187,  ed.  Salmaa.)  aptly  describes  the  Mamcbean  docCdne 
in  this  respect :  OjJtc  t6  trpStTov  dya^ov  KaKvvi<rSrai  Xiyovaiv,  out6  tA  &Wa  iya^a 
Ta  'jrpo<rtx<*^^  owTtS  ri/i/Jirra,  tiiv  fii\Tipa  t^c  Jw^s  koi  tov  iijfiiovpydv  (the  T^Stvmvfta) 
Kal  TOV9  iKti  aimvav* 

2  The  nrpSyroi  ay^pmrrw  of  Mani  may  be  oompared  with  the  irpo^  a»^pwKOK  of  the 
Vnleiitimaus,  the  Adam  Kadmon,  and  especially  the  K^jomorts  of  the  Zendavista,  re- 
specting whom  many  similar  things  are  there  said.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Mani 
adopted  this  Parsian  idea  into  his  ayetom ;  and  w«  shall  see  hereafter  bow  be  oiigfal  find 
something  of  a  luodred  natnre  even  .on  this  side  in  fiuddhaiam. 

8  Quinque  elementa  nihil  aliod  quam  substantia  Dei.  .  Angustin.  contra 
1.  xi.  c.  3. 
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or  elements  of  the  spiritual  substances  ;    and  this  corresponds 
entirely  with  the  Buddhaistic  scheme. 

But  the  primitive  man  is  worsted  in  the  conflict ;  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  in  this  strait,  he 
prays  to  the  ruler  of  the  light-kingdom  ;  and  the  latter,  to  assist 
him,  causes  the  living  spirit  to  emanate.^  This  Spirit  raises  him 
up  once  more  to  the  kingdom  of  light ;  but  meanwhile  the  powers 
of  darkness  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  part  of  the  armour  of 
the  first  man,  and  part  of  his  light-essence  ;  which  is  the  mundane 
9oul,  now  mired  with  matter.^  Here  again  we  perceive  the  affinity 
of  Mani*s  ideas  with  those  of  the  Gnostics  ;  for  according  to  the 
latter,  too,  the  xdro}  an^ia  was  delivered,  it  is  true,  by  means  of 
the  Soter  sent  to  her  assistance,  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Hyle  ; 
but  stiU  a  seed  of  the  divine  life  had  fallen  down  into  matter,  and 
this  must  oow  go  through  a  process  of  purification  and  develop- 
ment. It  must  so  come  about,  that  by  the  magical  power  of  the 
divine  life,  of  the  light  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  spirit,  the  wildly 
tamnltuous  kingdom  of  darkness  shall  be  tamed  in  spite  of  itself, 
and  finally  rendered  powerless.^  The  subjugation  of  that  tumul- 
tuous and  blind  nature-pow^er  is  in  fact  the  end  aimed  at  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Mani,  it  is  said,  endeavoured  to  illustrate 
his  doctrine  by  the  following  parable.  A  good  shepherd  sees  a 
lion  plunge  into  the  midst  of  his  flock.  He  digs  a  pit,  and  casts 
into  it  a  ram ;  the  lion  springs  ravenously  to  the  spot  to  devour 
his  prey,  but  in  so  doing  falls  into  the  pit,  from  which  he  cannot 
extricate  himself.  The  shepherd,  however,  finds  means  of  deli- 
vering the  ram,  and  keeps  the  lion  confined  in  the  pit,  thus  ren- 
dering  him  harmless  to  his  flock.^  In  like  manner  is  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  rendered  harmless ;  the  souls  it  has  devoured  are 
finally  delivered,  and  restored  back  to  their  native  element. 

After  the  living  spirit  had  raised  man  once  more  to  the  kingdom 


1  The  \mm  innvfLa  ocean  also  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  which  contain  a  good  deal  that 
>i  analogom  to  Maniebvism.    Actis  ThomaB,  ed.  Tfailo,  p.  17. 

2  The  ^vxh  dir<iinr«0v. 

)  Titiu  of  Boacra  (c.  Manich.  lib.  i.  c.  12)  well  describes  tbe  Mtmichean  doctrine  in 
^^«i  following  wofda:  *0  aya^6%  tvvaiJiiv  diroorAXci  tivit  ^  i^vX&^ovvau  fxiv  iu^iif 
roi/t  Spoin,*ri  6*  dXq^lc  dtXtap  i<rofi£priv  el«  dKoitaiov  Tvi^Xfji  <rwtppoifi<T» 
^o»i  iii^fi  Tp6'WO¥  TiyA  &<rirtp  ^ripiov. 

*  DiHputttt.  c.  Archelao,  c.  20.  This  parable  weai-a  every  mark  of  ^enninciK  «ts ;  it 
»*  at  lettBt  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  Manlcheisin. 
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of  light,  he  made  preparations  for  the  process  of  purifying  the 
souls  mixed  in  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ;  which  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  entire  creation,  and  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  world.^  That  class  of  souls  which  had  not  been 
affected  by  mixing  with  matter  or  the  nature  of  darkness,  he 
raised  above  this  earth,  and  placed  in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  that 
from  thence  they  might  send  forth  their  influence  to  release  and 
draw  back  again  to  themselves,  by  means  of  the  refining  processes 
in  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  their  kindred  souls, 
which  were  scattered  through  all  nature,  and  held  in  bondage  by 
the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

Conformably  with  his  Bnddhai8tico-2iOroastrian  view  of  the 
world,  Mani  saw  the  same  conflict  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  of 
spirit  and  of  matter,  the  same  process  of  purification,  going  on  in 
the  physical  as  in  the  moral  world.  But  in  his  manner  of  carrying 
this  process  through,  he  confounded  together  the  physical  and 
ethical  elements,  in  contradiction  to  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
which,  by  freeing  religion  entirely  from  the  system  of  nature, 
separated  these  two  elements  from  one  another.  As  the  religions 
system  of  the  Persians  assigned  an  important  place  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  in  the  conflict  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  world  be- 
tween Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  in  carrying  forward  the  univer- 
sal process  of  development  and  purification  ;  so  was  it  also  in  the 
system  of  Mani.  Very  nearly  the  same  that  the  system  of  Zoro- 
aster taught  concerning  Mithras,  as  the  Genius  (Ized)  of  the  Sim, 
Mani  transferred  to  his  Christ, — ^the  pure  soul  sending  forth  its 
influence  from  the  sun  and  from  the  moon.  Representing  the 
soul  as  having  sprung  from  the  primitive  man^  he  interpreted  in 
this  sense  the  biblical  name,  *'  Son  of  Man,*'  (vto9  avOpmov,) 
and  distinguishing  between  the  pure  and  free  soul  enthroned  in 
the  sun,  and  its  kindred  soul  diffused  throughout  nature,  and  cor- 
rupted by  its  mixture  with  matter.  So,  too,  he  distinguished  a 
son  of  man  superior  to  all  contact  with  matter,  and  incapable  of 
suffering,  from  a  son  of  man  crucified,  so  to  speak,  and  suffering, 
in  matter.^  Wherever  the  scattered  seed  pushed  upward  out  of 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  and  unfolded  itself  in  a  plant,  in  its 

1  As  in  the  VnlentinUn  system,  the  Sotcr  begins  to  put  fortli  his  influenee,  tSUf  be 
has  been  first  raised  to  the  Sophia. 

2  The  vloi  av^p&irov  ifiira^m  and  the  cidv  dv^pwwov  wwa^nK, 
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blossom  and  its  fruit,  Mani  beheld  the  triamphant  erolution  of 
the  principle  of  light,  gradually  working  its  way  onward  to  free- 
dom from  the  bondage  of  matter ;  he  beheld  how  the  liring  soul, 
which  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  members  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, loosens  itself  from  the  confinement,  rises  in  freedom,  and 
mingles  with  its  congenial  element  the  pure  air,  where  the  souls 
completely  purified  ascend  to  those  ships  of  light  (the  sun  and 
moon)  which  are  ready  to  transport  them  to  their  natiye  country. 
But  whatever  still  bears  upon  it  various  blemishes  and  stains,  is 
attracted  to  them  gradually,  and  in  portions,  by  the  force  of  heat, 
and  incorporates  itself  with  all  trees,  with  whatever  is  planted 
and  sown. 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  of  his  mystical  philosophy  of 
nature,  which  is  presented  sometimes  in  strange  myths,  occasion- 
ally bordering  on  immodesty,  but  containing  nothing  which  would 
appear  singular  to  the  Oriental  imagination, — sometimes  under 
the  disguise  of  Christian  expressions.  Thus  the  Manicheans  could 
speak  of  a  suffering  son  of  man,  hanging  on  every  tree — of  a 
Christ  crucified  in  every  soul ;  and  in  the  entire  world.  They 
coold  give  their  own  interpretation  to  the  symbols  of  the  suffering 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Lord's  supper.  With  the  same,  and  even  with 
still  greater  propriety, — ^for  this  confounding  of  religion  with  the 
theory  of  nature  savoured  more  of  paganism  than  of  Christianity 
—the  Manicheans  could  employ  the  pagan  fhbles  as  a  drapery  for 
their  ideas.  Thus  the  boy  Dionysius  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans, 
according  to  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  was  considered  by  them 
nothing  else  than  the  soul  swallowed  up  by  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, the  divine  life  rent  into  fragments  by  matt^r.^ 

1  S«e  Al«x.  Lyeopol.  c.  5. — We  may  insert  here  some  peculiarly  ohancteristie  passages 
from  Maniehean  writings,  in  proof  of  the  exposition  given  aibove.  From  Mani's  work 
entitled  Thesaoms :  "  Viva  anima,  qusB  earondem  (adrersamm  potestatum)  membris 
lenebator,  hae  occasione  laxata  eTadit»  et  suo  purissimo  aeri  miseetur:  nbi  penitns 
ablotcB  aninuB  adscendunt  ad  Incidas  naves,  quie  sibi  ad  evectionem  atqne  ad  sqsb  patrin 
tnnsfretationem  sunt  pneparatn.  Id  vero,  qnod  adhno  adversi  generis  maenlas  portat, 
per  astiiiD  atqne  ealores  particnlatim  desoendit,  atqne  arboribns  csBterisqlie  plantationibns 
K  aatia  omnibus  miacetur."  Euodius  de  flde»  o.  10.  From  Mani*s  letter  to  the  Virgin 
Menoeh:  **  Agnosoendo  ex  quo  genere  animaram  emanaveris,  quod  est'confiisum  omni. 
bus  eorporibus  et  saporibus  et  speeiebus  variis  oobnret."  Augustini  opus  imperfectnm 
contra  Julian,  lib.  iii.  |  171L  A  passage  fh>m  the  Maniehean  Fauttus,  who  lived  in  the 
lilt  half  of  the  fifth  century,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  quickening 
and  frnetifying  power  of  God,  exerting  its  influence  through  the  air  on  the  refining  pro- 
(^rss  of  nature,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  birth  from  the  virgin  (a  doctrine  which  the 
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The  powers  of  darkness  were  now  iii  danger  of  being  graduail; 
depriyed,  throagh  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  snn  on  the 
refining  process  of  nature,  of  all  the  light  and  life  which  they  held 
imprisoned  in  their  members.  The  soul  on  which  they  had  seized, 
striying  after  freedom,  and  attracted  by  its  kindred  Sun-spirit, 
gradually  liberates  itself  and  eraporates ;  so  that  at  length,  de- 
prived of  all  its  stolen  light,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  must  soon 
be  abandoned  to  its  own  intrinsic  hatefulness  and  death.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  A  being  must  be  created,  in  whom  the  soul  of 
nature,  which  was  striving  to  liberate  itself,  might  be  securely 
charm- bound — ^in  whom  all  the  scattered  light  and  life  of  nature, 
all  that  the  powers  of  darkness  had  held  imprisoned  in  their  mem- 
bers, and  of  which  they  were  gradually  deprived  by  the  powers  of 
the  Sun,  might  converge.  This  is  man,  the  image  of  that  primi- 
tive man, — hence  destined  by  his  very  form  for  dominion  over 
nature.^  The  fact  was  as  CoUows.  That  majestic  shape  of  light, 
the  primitive  man  (which  probably  also  belonged  to  the  Son  of 
Man  enthroned  in  the  sun)-  shines  down  from  the  sun  into  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  or  material  nature.  The  powers  of  dark- 
ness are  seized  with  longing  after  the  shape  of  light,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  dismay.  Their  prince  now  addresses  them: 
"  What  seems  to  you  to  be  the  great  light  that  yonder  breaks 
forth  ?  Behold  how  it  shakes  the  pole,  how  it  strikes  down  mnl- 
titudes  of  our  powers  !  It  behoves  you,  therefore,  to  give  up  to 
me  whatever  light  you  may  have  in  your  power  ;  thus  will  I  make 
an  image  of  that  lofty  one,  who  appeared  so  glorious,  throagh 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  rule,  and  one  day  liberate  ourselves 
from  our  abode  in  darkness.*'  Thus  human  nature  is  the  ima^e, 
in  this  world  of  darkness,  of  a  higher  existence  ;  by  which  image 

Maniclieons,  being  Docetie,  could  not  admit  in  the  proper  sense),  rs  a  symbol  oftlje 
birth  of  that  Jesus  patibilis  from  the  yirgin  womb  of  the  earth,  through  tlie  infonning 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  Spiritus  sancti,  qui  est  majestos  tertia,  aSris  hunc  omnm 
ambitnm  sedem  fatemur  ac  diversorium,  cujiis  ex  viribus  ac  sptritali  profusione  terrao 
qnoqne  concipientem  gignere  patibilem  Jesum,  qui  est  vita  ac  sains  hominum,  omni  sns- 
p{fnsns  ex  ligno.  Quapropter  et  nobis  circa  nniversum  (all  the  products  of  natiirp,  rs 
forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  same  divine  principle  suffering  in  die  bondage  of 
nature,  of  the  same  Jesns  patibilis),  et  vobis  similiter  erga  panem  et  calicem  par  religio 
est."    Angnstin.  c.  Faust,  lib.  xx. 

^  Compare  the  kindred  doctrine  of  the  Ophites. 

"^  Alexand.  Lycopolit.  c  4;  ^Ikovq  dk  ip  riKlw  iwpac^ai  roiavrnv,  olow  irrt  rd  Twi 
dv^ponrov  tldov. 
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the  higher  existence  itaelf  is  to  he  attracted  hither,  aad  held  fast 
in  its  domain.  When  they  heard  this,  after  long  deliberation 
among  themseWes,  they  deemed  it  best  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posal, for  they  had  no  confidence  that  they  should  be  able  lofiff 
to  reiain  this  light  among  themselves,^  They  thought  it  expe- 
dient, therefore,  to  entrust  it  to  their  prince,  since  they  had  no 
donbt  that  in  this  way  they  should  be  able  to  gain  the  supre- 
macy. The  powers  of  darkness  proceed  now  to  intermarry  and 
prodace  children,  in  whom  their  common  powers  and  natures  are 
once  more  represented  ;  and  all  they  themselves  piissess,  of  the 
essence  of  darkness  and  of  light,  is  reproduced.  All  these,  their 
children,  the  prince  of  darkness  devours  ; — he  thus  concentrates 
in  himself  all  the  substance  of  light  that  had  been  dispersed 
among  the  several  powers  of  darkness, — and  now  generates  man, 
in  whom  therefore  all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
of  light  which  had  here  been  mixed  together,  are  united.  Han 
is  therefore  a  microcosm, — ^a  copy  of  the  entire  world  of  light  and 
darkness,  a  mirror  of  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth.^ 
What  is  here  narrated,  continually  recurs  as  a  fact  in  the  course 
and  nwvetnent  of  nature ; — at  the  birth  of  each  man,  the  wild 
forces  of  matter,  the  powers  of  darkness,  intermingle  to  produce 
human  nature,  in  which  they  mia:  together  whatever  they  possess 
of  the  higher  and  of  the  lower  life,  in  which  they  endeavour  to 
bind  fast  the  soul  of  nature,  which  is  held  captive  by  them,  and 
which  is  striving  to  get  free. 

We  must  here  distinguish,  in  the  Manichoan  doctrine,  the  sym- 
bolic and  mythical  forms  of  representation,  running  into  the 
imagery  of  Parsism,  fVom  the  ideas  lying  at  bottom,  which  were 
clearly  apprehended  by  Mani,  and  correspond  to  the  doctrines  of 

1  ThM  is  the  main  poiot 

2  Mani,  in  the  seven th  book  of  the  work,  bearing  the  title  of  Theeaurns,  (cited  in 
AngOfitiii.  de  natura  boni,  c.  46,)  says :  **  Coostrnebantur  et  contexebantur  omninm  ima- 
fdnea,  ccslesthim  ae  tetienaruiii  vinntiim ;  ut  pUni  videlicet  orbit  id,  quod  formabatur, 
sitnilitiidiDem  obtineret.'*  We  have  followed  the  method  of  constniing  tlie  Manichean 
system,  disputed  by  Mosheim,  according  to  wiiich  man  was  formed  at  a  later  period  than 
tlife  nat  of  nature,  for  the  very  purpose  of  holding  the  fleeting  soul  in  nature  fast.  In 
Ikvoar  of  this  view,  speak,  for  the  most  pfot,  all  the  passages  in  our  fragmentary  sources 
of  iafiirmatiaii,  and  the  whole  analog}  of  the  Manichean  system  confirms  it.  Comp. 
Ban^B  work  on  the  Maatchean  s}-Btem  of  religion,  p.  I'jO,  ff.  One  passage  from  Alexan- 
•Irr  of  Lyoopolis,  which  formerly  seemed  to  me  against  tliis  view,  bits  been  more  correctly 
f  YpUined  by  Baur. 
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BiiddhaiBm.  Mani  says  himself,  that  what  then  transpired,  stiB 
continnes  to  take  place  at  the  generation  of  each  man,  where  the 
eyil  nature  which  forms  the  human  hody,  matter,  absorbs  the 
powers  of  light,  in  order,  by  this  intermingling  of  the  powers  of 
light  and  darkness,  to  form  man.^  From  these  words  it  is  quite 
apparent,  that  in  the  action  of  the  prince  c^  darkness,  as  it  is 
represented  in  that  fiction,  the  operation  by  which  man  is  formed 
in  the  laboratory  of  spirit-absorbing  nature,  is  meant  to  be  exhi- 
bited under  certain  fcHrms  of  sense.  It  is  doubtless  only  another 
mythical  mode  of  representing  the  same  idea,  when  it  is  said,  that 
the  powers  of  darkness,  to  escape  that  threatened  lot  of  detpirit- 
ualizationy  which  would  be  their  utter  destruction,  and  to  hold 
fiist  the  spirit  in  their  own  region,  combine  to  create  man,  pro- 
bably after  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  primitiye  man,  that  this 
form  might  exercise  an  entrancing  power  over  the  soul,  that  strore 
to  return  to  its  original  fountain,  and  the  latter  be  thus  bound  to 
the  earth  ;^  just  as,  according  to  the  Buddhaistic  doctrine,  the 
prince  of  the  Shimnus  seeks,  by  rarious  attractive  and  entidi^ 
objects,  to  hold  fast  the  souls  within  his  own  kingdom,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  elevating  themselves  to  Nirwana.  In  all  these 
forms  of  representation,  we  find  the  same  fundamental  idea,  mark- 
ing the  destiny  by  which  tlie  spirit  is  held  bound  to  nature,  bat 
is  yet,  through  the  transition-point  of  the  human  organism,  con- 
ducted onward  to  its  freedom. 

While  the  souls  dispersed  and  scattered  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  nature,  or  the  light-essence,  is  prevented  by  the  predominanee 
of  matter  from  becoming  conscious  of  itself,  the  light-nature,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  concentrated  in  man,  attains  to  a  con- 
scious and  free  evolution.     The  spirit,  fettered  by  matter  in  the 


1  Augnstio.  de  natara  boni,  c.  46 :  Sicuti  etiam  niinc  fieri  Tidemas,  coiponini  fonna- 
tricem  nataram  mali  inde  Tires  Bamentem  flgiirare,  ita  etiam  antedictus  princepa  etc. 

S  See  Titos  of  Bostra,  in  the  preftce  to  the  third  book  of  his  work  against  the  Mani- 
cheans,  (in  Canisii  lect  antiq.  ed.  Basnage,  Antveip.  1725,  T.  i  C  137 :)  'EKsorvt  rm 
t9«  6Xt|«  dpxovrmv  IfiSpt^wrtv  iavr6»  ti%  l^iipa/ia  r^  ^vx^^*"***^  ^^  Adam,  as  Umr 
production,  ipyaimv  iiri^vfUa^  xai  itkap  *rut»  &»w^w  ^vx<0V«  And  that  someUiing  ii 
here  represented  as  once  beginning,  which  continnally  perpetuates  itself  in  the  geiien- 
tion  of  men,  appears  from  what  Maoi  says  in  his  letter  to  the  virgin  Henoch,  etied  is 
Augiistin.  opus  imperfect,  contra  Julian.  1.  ilL  c.  174 :  Sicnt  anctor  animainm  Deos  at, 
ita  corporum  auctor  per  concnpiscentiam  diabolns  est,  nt  in  riscatorio,  (analogous  lo  tint 
former  bait  whereby  the  souls  were  bound  to  bodies,)  per  concupisoentiam  molierife;  asde 
diabolns  aucupatur,  etc. 
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Test  of  nature,  becomes  first  released  from  these  fetters  in  man, 
comes  first,  in  him,  to  itself.  Here  first  begins  the  realm  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  freedom,  the  spirit  emancipated  from  the  bonds 
of  natural  necessity.  Man,  therefore,  in  the  Manichean,  as  in  the 
Bnddhaistic  system,  occupies  the  loftiest  position — ^he  formd  the 
transition-point,  conditioned  by  the  act  of  freedom,  to  the  com* 
plete  disenthralment  of  the  spirit  that  rises  wholly  above  the  cycle 
of  metempsychosis  to  a  reunion  with  the  kingdom  of  light.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bnddhaistic  systenk,  he  is  the  necessary  transition- 
point  to  the  becoming  Nirwana.^ 

As  the  uniyersal  mundane  soul  seeks  to  subject  to  itself  matter 
in  the  mass,  in  the  great  mundane  bodies,  so  the  human  soul, 
that  is  of  the  same  deriration,  should  goyem  this  corporeal  world 
in  its  details.  "  The  first  soul,*'  said  Mani,  *'  which  flowed  from 
the  God  of  light,  received  this  structure  of  the  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subduing  it  to  its  own  bit.'*'  The  soul  of  the  first  man, 
as  standing  yet  nearer  to  the  original  fountain  of  the  kingdom  of 
light,  was  therefore  endowed  with  pre-eminent  faculties. 

But  the  first  man  consisted,  like  each  of  his  descendants,  of 
two  opposite  elements,  a  soul  still  living  in  the  full  possession  of 
its  original  power,  springing  from  and  akin  to  the  kingdom  of 
light,'  and  a  body  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with  a 
sonl  in  affinity  to  it,  and  the  blind  material  faculty  of  desire  ori- 
ginating in  the  same  principle — the  wild  power  of  nature  that 

1  Aoeoidiog  to  the  Baddha  doctrine,  man  is  in  this  respect  superior  eTen  to  the  gods, 
who  ciyoy  a  life  of  serene  Uessedness,  endnring  throng  many  periods  of  the  worid ;  for, 
like  all  indiridnal  ezistonce,  so  too  the  life  of  the  gods  most  some  time  or  other  come  to 
an  end,  nhUe  only  in  the  Nirwana  is  to  be  found  an  eternal  rest  beyond  all  possible 
ehange.  By  the  brief  dnntion  of  his  existence,  and  the  multiform  trials  and  snfferinga 
wliieh  fen  to  hii  lot,  man  is  admonished  to  atrire  after  that  higher  end.  But  the  gods, 
tfanyogfa  defeoH  of  snch  admonition,  may  easily  be  drawn  away  ftom  that  hi^est  end, 
and  become  so  fettered  to  their  individual  existence,  which,  howerer,  is  one  of  the  change- 
able forms  of  the  spirit,  as  to  forget  to  aspire  to  anything  beyond  it  To  man,  in  this 
vodd  of  triah  and  conflicto,  Tsrious  means  aze  given  of  rendering  himself,—  by  a  series  of 
meritoriovia  works,  actions,  conditioning  destiny,— worthy  of  the  Nirwana;  but  these  op- 
poftaakiea  are  wanting  to  the  gods.  See  Schmidt's  Essays  above  cited,  voL  it  p.  87. 
1A34. 

>  Opens  pretimn  est,  advertere,  quia  prima  anima,  que  a  Deo  luminis  manavjt,  acre- 
pit  febrieam  istam  corporis,  nt  earn  Iheno  sno  regeret.  Mani's  words,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Ttrgia  Menoefa,  in  Aagost.  opus  imperibct.  c.  Julian,  lib.  iii.  §  186.  T.  x.  opp.  ed.  Bene- 
«etiB.  P.  ii.  f.  1192.    Paiia,  1690. 

S  Quasi  de  primas  facta  flore  substantiaB  (namely,  lucis  Diann),  says  Mani,  in  his 
Mter  to  a  certain  Patricins.    L.  c. 
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resists  the  godlike  (the  '^xv  aXoyov-^)  This  element,  affiniog  to 
.  the  kingdom  of  darknesii,  supplied  a  channel  for  the  introduction 
of  its  inflaences.  The  powers  of  darkness  most  now  come  to  see 
how  the  light-nature,  concentrating  itself  in  man,  became  thereby 
more  powerful ;  and  they  must  resort  still  to  the  same  artifices 
by  which  they  sought  at  first  to  hold  fast  in  their  kingdom  the 
element  of  light  which  had  fallen  down  into  it,  in  order  to  retain 
under  the  ban  of  their  kingdom,  this  spirit  concentrated  in  the 
human  nature,  which  threatened  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of 
matter,  and  to  mount  upward  to  its  original  fountain.  Hence 
they  must  seek  to  draw  him  down,  by  every  possible  enticement, 
to  the  world.  They  inrited  man,  as  it  is  symbolically  expressed, 
to  partake  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  Paradise.  Only  they 
would  hinder  him  from  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  is,  would  suppress  in  him  the  consciousness 
of  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  true  nature,  and  of  that 
which  is  in  contradiction  to  it, — would  make  him  worldly.  Yet 
an  angel  of  light,  or  Christ  himself  (the  Spirit  of  the  sun),  coun- 
teracted their  artifices.  This  was  the  truth  which  was  found  in 
/  the  narrative  in  Genesis  concerning  Paradise  and  the  forbidden 
fruit,  considered  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  They  believed 
that  in  the  representation  of  that  earliest  record,  they  saw  only 
the  influence  of  the  evil  principle,  when  the  parts  were  reversed, 
and  what  should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  darkness, 
was  transferred  to  God,  and  what  belonged  to  the  Genius  of  light, 
applied  to  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  Ahriman.* 

1  B«nr  has  endeavoured  to  sbow  Itiat  tbe  hypotljesis  of  two  souls  in  idmi,  which  can- 
not be  demoDStrated  from  the  words  of  Manl  himself  to  be  a  Maaiehean  doctrine,  doif 
not  belong  to  the  system.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  tlie  exprcisioo  "  two  soala  *'  is  some- 
thing foreign  to  Manicheism ;  since,  according  to  Mani's  doctrine,  soul,  spirit,  lig^tt, 
godlike,  are  identical  notions.  But  the  thing  itself,  which  the  opponents  of  Manicbeiia, 
firom  their  own  point  of  view,  have  designated  with  this  ntme,  the  hypotliesis  of  such  • 
motive  principle  in  affinity  with  matter,  the  fountain  of  sinful  desires,  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  Manichean  system. 
S  This  view  of  the  matter  we  must  ascribe  to  Mani,  if  we  may  venture  to  coDsider 
'  what  is  cited  as  spoken  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view,  in  the  preface  to  the  third 
book  of  Titus  of  Bostra  against  the  Manioheans,  towards  the  end,  as  containing  the 
thoughts  of  Mani  himself.  At  least,  I  can  find  nothing  therein,  as  Baur  professes  to  do, 
which  is  incongruous  with  the  other  ideas  of  Mani ;  but  as  I  have  unfolded  it,  with  a 
constant  reference  to  Baur's  objections,  it  seems  to  rac  to  agree  perfectly  well  with  this 
man's  spirit  and  train  of  thought;  although  1  allow  that  it  forms  no  necessary  member 

/  of  the  ManiclH'Rn  svfttcm,  and  that  possiMv  some  later  person  may  have  thus  eapoondetl 

/ 
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When  the  powers  of  darkness  saw  their  plots  against  the  light- 
spirit  concentrated  in  human  nature,  which  they  would  hold  cap- 
tive by  eYory  possible  charm  within  the  bonds  of  nature,  thus 
defeated,  they  made  trial  of  another  expedient.  They  seduced 
tlie  first  man,  through  his  associate  Eva,  to  abandon  himself  to 
the  impulses  of  carnal  desires,  that  by  so  doing  he  might  prore 
(Pithless  to  his  light-essence,  and  make  himself  a  slave  to  nature. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  soul,  which  in  its  original  powers 
»hoQld  hare  risen  to  the  kingdom  of  light,  became  divided  by 
propagation,  and  was  bound  once  more  to  a  material  body ;  so  that 
the  powers  of  darkness  were  enabled  continually  to  repeat  over 
what  they  had  done  in  producing  the  first  man. 

Since  every  thing  depended  on  man's  learning  how  to  dis- 
tinguish i^om  one  another  the  two  opposite  elements  of  his  nature, 
and  since,  according  to  the  Manichean  system,  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  man's  origin  (anthropogony),  taken  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  world  (cosmogony),  which  clears  up  this  point, 
Mani  taught  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain  a 
Fight  understanding  of  these  doctrines.  Accordingly,  in  his 
*' epistle  of  the  foundation,'*  he  says  :  *'  Had  it  been  given  man 
to  perceive  clearly  how  the  matter  stood  in  relation  to  the  origin 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  they  would  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  tran- 
sitory existence  and  to  death."  And  hence  he  writes  to  the 
virgin  Menoch  -}  '*  May  our  God  himself  enlighten  thy  soul,  and 
reveal  to  thee  his  justice,  that  thou  art  the  fruit  of  a  divine 
stock.^  Even  thou  art  become  light,  since  thou  hast  known  what 
thoQ  wert  before — ^from  what  race  of  soub  thou  art  sprung ;  which 
race,  intermixed  with  all  bodies,  is  connected  with  numberless 
forms ;  for  as  souk  are  begotten  of  souls,  so  the  bodily  structure 
is  composed  of  the  corporeal  nature.  What  is  born  of  the^flesh, 
then  is  flesh,  and  what  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  But  know 
that  the  spirit  is  the  soul — ^soul  from  soul,  flesh  from  fleah."^ 

the  rrcord  in  Genesis,  contemplated  from  the  Manichean  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
iugntUo  ftivoars  the  supposition  tbat  this  was  the  Maniobean  doctrine  (de  Qenesi 
contra  Manlcheos,  lib.  ii.  §  S9) :  Sic  isti  credunt,  quod  serpens  ille  Cbristus  faerit,  et 
Deum,  nescio  quem,  gentis  tenebrarum,  illud  pneceptum  dedisse  confingunt,  tanqnam 
(f'videret  hominlbus  scientiam  bonl  et  mali. 
^  Aogastin.  opns  imjierfect.  c.  Julian,  lib.  iii.  %  172.  ^ 

)  The  reTelatiun  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  man  is  brought  to  a  consciousness  of 
biK  light-nature. 
'  According  to  his  ttystuni  of  light  cnmnation,  Mani  could  make  no  distinction  be- 
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He  appealed  to  the  practice  of  infant  baptism — a  practice,  there- 
fore, which  must  hare  already  become  general  in  the  Persian 
Church — as  a  proof  that  Christians  themselres  presupposed  by 
their  practical  conduct  the  existence  of  such  a  stun  in  humu 
nature.  "  I  ask  them,"  says  he,  in  the  letter  abdTe  cHed,^  "is 
all  sin  actual  sin  ?  Why  then  does  any  indiyidual  receive  the 
cleansing  by  water  before  he  has  done  a  sinful  act ;  since  m  km- 
self  considered  he  has  contracted  no  guilt  ?  But  if  he  has  con- 
tracted no  guilt,'  and  yet  must  be  cleansed,  then  by  this  action 
ihey  do  of  themselres  bear  witness  to  the  deriration  from  an  eril 
stock ; — ^yes,  those  yery  persons  do  so  whose  fatuity  keeps  them 
from  understanding  what  they  say  or  what  they  imply  in  their 
own  acts." 

The  light-nature  concentrated  in  Adam  is  the  fountain-head, 
fVom  which  all  human  souls  are  derived ;  but  on  account  of  its 
continual  division  and  contamination  by  matter,  the  spirit  has 
lost  much  of  the  original  power  which  it  had  when  it  gushed  fresh 
from  the  kingdom  of  light.  That  original  power  of  the  free  light- 
nature  is  what  the  law  presupposes,  in  order  to  its  being  fulfilled. 
''  The  law  is  holy,"  said  Mani,  "  but  it  is  a  holy  law  for  the  hoh/ 
8<ml ;  the  commandment  is  just  and  good, — but  it  is  so  for  the 
juat  and  good  souV^  In  another  place,^  he  says,  "  If  we  do 
good,  it  is  not  a  work  of  the  flesh,  for  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest,  Galat.  v.  19 ;  or  if  we  do  evil,  it  is  not  the  work  of  the 
soul,  for  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  peace,  joy.  And  the  apostle  to 
the  Romans  exclaims,  '  The  good  that  I  would,  that  do  I  not; 
but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  do  1/  There  you  hear  the 
voice  of  the  struggling  soul,  defending  her  freedom  against  the 
slavery  of  lust ;  for  she  is  pained  that  sin,  that  is,  Satan,  should 
work  jp.  her  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  The  authority  of  the 
law  discovers  to  her  its  turpitude ;  by  the  authority  of  the  lav 
she  is  brought  to  the  consciousness  of  evil — since  it  condemns 
the  works  of  lust,  which  the  flesh  admires  and  prizes ;  for  all 
the  bitterness  which  is  felt  in  renouncing  lust,  is  sweet  to  the 

tween  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  epirit  of  mau,— between  spirit  and  aool.    This  a^n 
coincided  entirely  with  the  Bnddhaist  doctrine. 

1  Angustiu.  opos  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  iii.  §  187. 

»L.c.^l86. 

3  L.  c.  ^  177. 
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soul — it  IB  tb&t  by  which  she  is  nurtmed  and  grows  vigorous. 
In  fine,  the  soul  of  that  man  who  abstains  from  all  the  pleasures 
of  famty  is  wakeful,  becomes  mature  and  progressire ;  but  by  the 
gratifications  of  lust,  the  soul  is  wont  to  be  enfeebled.*'^  Now, 
to  pcoenre  the  final  deliyerance  of  his  kindred  nature,  the  soul, 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  to  quicken  it  anew,  to  give  it  the 
complete  victory  over  the  evil  principle,  and  raise  it  upward  to 
himself,  it  was  necessary  that  the  same  Spirit  of  the  Sun,  which 
had  thus  far  conducted  the  whole  fining-process  of  nature,  and  of 
the  spiritual  world, — ^both  of  which,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Mani's  system  above  explained,  constitute  one  whole, — ^should 
reveal  kimself  in  humanity.^ 

But  there  can  be  no  communion  between  light  and  darkness^ 
**  The  light  shines  in  the  darkness,**  said  Mani,  explaining  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  views  the  words  of  St  John,  "  but  the 
darkness  comprehends  it  not.  The  Son  of  primeval  light,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Sun,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  any  union  with 
a  material  body ;  he  only  clothed  himself  in  a  shadowy,  sensible 
form,  in  order  that  he  might  be  perceived  by  sensual  men."  "  The 
Supreme  light,*'  says  he,  in  another  fragment,'  ^^  when  it  placed 
itself  on  a  level  with  its  own,  being  among  material  things,  as- 
signed to  itself  a  body,  although  it  is  all  of  it  but  one  nature.*' 
In  defence  of  his  Doceticism,  he  cited  the  ftct,  explained  after 
his  own  arbitrary  manner,  that  Christ,  on  a  certain  occasion  when 
the  Jews  would  have  stoned  him,  passed  on  untouched  through 
the  multitude ;  also,  that  Christ,  at  his  transfiguration,  appeared 
to  the  disciples  in  his  true  form  of  light.^  Jesus  assumed  the 
title  of  Christ  or  Messiah  only  by  a  catachresis,  in  accommoda- 
tioB  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews.*  The  prince  of  darkness  sought 
to  bring  about  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  not  being  aware  that  he 

1  Aflgnitiii.  opus  imperfect,  c.  Julian,  lib.  iii.  §  177. 

'  Coneerning  UieixicaniAtions  of  the  san  in  the  old  oriental  systems  of  religion,  cons. 
CttniaefB  Symbolik,  last  ed.,  vol.  11.  p.  58, 207.  It  was  wholly  in  accordance  with  the 
Manicbcan  system,  that  the  Manicheans,  dted  in  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  (c  24),  said, 
Clifiit  as  the  povt  is  Tit  iuTa  irdvra.  So  too,  in  the  Actis  Thomas,  p.  10:  Kvptt,  6 
im  wavip  Ap,  koI  iupxofuvot  diA  xdyrvir,  Kal  iyxttfiuKn  iruoi  roU  ipyoiv  trov,  xal 
iUk  T^  v^jnTtM*  Iwtpytiav  ifkav^povfitpot, 

3  In  the  letter  to  a  certain  Adas  or  Addas.  Fabridi  BibUoth.  grasc.  ed.  noT.   Vol.  vii. 

isie. 

*  See  the  fragments  from  Manfs  letten.    L.  c. 

S  'H  Tov  XpivTW  •wpo^nr/opla  Svofia  itrrt  icaTaxp»;o-Tticov.     L.  c. 
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was  superior  to  all  suffering ;  the  crucifixion  was,  of  course,  a 
mere  semblance.  This  seeming  transaction  symbolized  the  cm- 
eiflxion  of  the  soul,  sunk  in  matter,  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Snn 
would  raise  up  to  itself.  As  the  crucifixion  of  that  soul  which 
was  dispersed  through  all  matter,  senred  but  to  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  much  more  was  this 
the  effect  of  the  seeming  crucifixion  of  the  Supreme  Soul.  Henc« 
Mani  said,  "  The  adversary  who  was  hoping  to  crucify  the  Sari- 
our,  the  Father  of  the  righteous,  was  crucified  himself.  What 
seemed  to  be  done  in  this  case  is  one  thing ;  what  was  really 
done  another.*'^  The  Manichean  theory,  which  represented  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  mere  symbol,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
apocryphal  account  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles.^  During  the 
agony  on  the  cross,  Christ  appears  to  the  afflicted  John,  and  tells 
him  that  all  this  is  done  but  for  the  sake  of  the  lower  populace^ 
in  Jerusalem.  The  human  person  of  Christ  now  vanishes,  and 
instead  of  it  appears  a  cross  of  pure  light,  surrounded  by  a  count- 
less multitude  of  other  forms,  still  representing,  however,  but  one 
shape  and  one  image  (a  symbol  of  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  sottl  manifests  itself,  although  it  is  in  truth  but  one  and  the 
same.)  A  divine  voice,  fiiU  of  sweetness,  issues  from  the  crosa, 
saying  to  him,  "  The  qross  of  light  is,  for  your  sakes,  called  some- 
times the  Word,  sometimes  Christ ;  sometimes  the  Door,  some* 
times  the  Way ;  sometimes  the  Bread,  sometimes  the  Sun  ;  some* 
times  the  Besurrection,  sometimes  Jesus  ;  sometimes  the  Father, 
sometimes  the  Spirit ;  sometimes  the  Life,  sometimes  the  Truth ; 
sometimes  Faith,  and  sometimes  Grace.'* 

Siding  with  the  advocates  of  an  absolute  Dualism  among  the 
Persians,  Mani  held  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  world  to  be,  not  a  reconciliation  of  the  good  and  the  eril 
principles — a  supposition  which  would  have  been  at  war  with  his 
whole  theory — but  a  total  separation  of  the  light  from  the  dark- 


1  From  the  epistola  fimdamenti,  Euod,  de  fide,  c.  28 :  T^v  iOvaiiiv  riiv  ^liav  Unpfio- 
v^ai,  iviaravpeiHr^ai  t^  vXy.  Alex.  Lycopolit.  c.  4 :  Cliristus  in  onmi  mundo  et  omni 
anima  cracifixas.  Secundin.  ep.  ad  Augusdu.  Tbe  words  of  tbe  Manichean  Faustos, 
Augustin.  c.  Faustum,  lib.  32 :  Crucis  ejus  mysdca  fixio,  qua  nostras  anime  possionis 
monstrantur  vukicra. 

*  Tltpiodoi  (iiro^ToXtov.    CoDcil.  Nic.  ii.  Actio  v.  ed.  Mansi.  T.  xiii.  f.  107. 

8  Ti5  K&Tto  ix^V' 
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ness,  and  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  utter  impotence.  This 
was  in  accordance  also  with  his  Buddhaistic  doctrine.  Matter, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  all  its  foreign  light  and  life,  was  to 
be  converted  by  fire  into  an  inert  mass.^  All  souls  were  capable, 
by  means  of  their  light-nature,  of  participating  in  the  redemption  ; 
but  if  they  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  to  the  service  of 
sin  or  darkness,  they  would,  in  punishment,  be  banished,  at  the 
general  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  dead  mass  of 
matter,  and  stationed  there  as  a  watch  over  it.  On  this  point 
Mani,  in  his  epistola  fundamenti,  expressed  hiiiisef  as  follows  : 
**  The  Bonis  that  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn,  by  the 
love  of  the  world,  away  from  their  original  nature  of  light ;  that 
have  become  enemies  to  the  holy  light,  openly  taken  up  arms  for 
the  destruction  of  the  holy  elements  ;  that  have  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  fiery  spirit,  and  by  their  deadly  persecution  of  the 
holy  cljurch,*  and  of  the  elect  who  are  found  therein,^  have  oppress- 
e<l  the  observers  of  the  heavenly  commandments, — these  souls 
shall  be  precluded  from  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  the  holy  earth. 
And  since  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  evil, 
they  shall  continue  to  abide  with  this  race  of  evil ;  so  that  the 
peaceful  earth  and  those  realms  of  immortality  are  shut  against 
them.  This  shall  be  their  portion,  because  they  have  so  devoted 
themselves  to  evil  works  as  to  become  estranged  from  the  life  and 
freedom  of  the  holy  light.  They  will  not  be  able,  then,  to  find 
admittance  into  that  kingdom  of  peace,  but  shall  be  chained  to 
that  frightful  mass  (of  matter  or  darkness  left  to  itself,)  over 
which,  too^  there  must  needs  be  a  watch.  Thus  these  souls  shall 
I  ontinue  cleaving  to  the  things  they  have  loved,  since  they  did 
not  separate  themselves  from  them  when  it  was  time."*  It  is 
clear,  that^ani  did  not  entirely  agree,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  last 
things,  either  with  Buddhaism,  or  with  the  Zoroastrian,  or  the 
^Jhristian  system,  but,  by  the  fusion  of  the  three,  formed  a  pecu- 
liar theory  of  his  own. 

In  respect  to  the  views  of  the  Manicheans  with  regard  to  the 
sources  of  religious  knowledge,  they  cousidcred  the  revelations 

I    X\i,  B<w.tr.  i.  c.  30.    Alex.  Lycopolit.  c.  5. 
'I  Tliftt  is,  the  ManiobeaD  sect. 

»  IVrsccuLion  of  the  Bramins  of  t!ie  Municheaiia,  t1j<»  Electi,  wns  a  crime  of  peculiar 
^*  f, — wholly  in  arcordiiuce  with  the  oritntjil  ideits  of  tlie  pritslH. 
♦   De  fide,  c.  I. 

VOL.  II.  P 
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of  the  Paraclete,  or  Mani,  as  the  highest  and  only  infallible  aa- 
thority,  whereby  everything  else  was  to  be  judged.  They  went 
on  the  principle,  that  Mani's  doctrine  embraced  the  absolute 
truths  which  enlighten  the  reason ; — whateyer  did  not  accord 
with  them  was  contrary  to  reason,  whererer  it  might  be  foood. 
They  receired  in  part,  it  is  trae,  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  judging  them  by  that  standard  principle  which  we 
have  mentioned,  they  indulged  in  the  most  arbitrary  criticism  in 
applying  them  to  points  of  doctrine  or  ethics.^  Sometimes  they 
asserted  that  the  original  records  of  the  religion  had  been  falsified 
by  various  corruptions  of  the  prince  of  darkness  (tares  among  the 
wheat  yf  sometimes,  that  Jesus  and  his  apostles  had  accommo- 
dated  themselves  to  existing  Jewish  opinions,  with  a  view  to 
prepare  men  gradually  for  the  reception  of  the  pure  truth  ;  some- 
times, that  the  apostles  themselves,  when  they  first  appeared  in 
the  character  of  teachers,  were  entangled  in  various  Jewish  errors. 
Hence  they  concluded,  that  it  was  first  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Paraclete,  men  were  enabled  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
matter  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Manichean  Faustns  lays 
down  the  principles  of  Manicheism  on  this  point,  as  follows :' ''  Of 
the  New  Testament  we  take  only  what  is  said  to  the  honour  of 
the  Son  of  glory,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  apostles  ;  and  by 
the  latter  only  after  they  had  become  perfect  and  settled  in  their 
faith.  Of  the  rest,  which  was  either  said  by  the  apostles  in  their 
simplicity  and  ignorance,  while  they  were  yet  inexperienced  in 
the  truth ;  or  inserted,  with  malicious  design,  by  the  enemy ;  or 
incautiously  asserted  by  authors^  and  transmitted  to  posterity,— 
of  all  this  we  desire  to  know  nothing.  I  mean,  namely,  such  as- 
sertions as  these,  that  he  was  bom  shamefully  of  a  woman ;  that 
he  was  circumcised  as  a  Jew ;  that  he  offered  sacrifices  like  a 
heathen  ;  that  he  was  meanly  baptized,  led  into  the  wilderness, 
and  miserably  tempted  of  the  devil.''  These  same  Manicheans, 
who  slavishly  submitted  their  reason  to  all  that  Mani  had  uttered, 
as  if  it  were  a  divine  revelation,  were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  rea- 

1  This  was  said  of  them  already  by  Titus  of  Bostra,  in  tbe  beginuing  of  liia  tliini 
book. 

2  See,  above,  tbe  similar  principles  of  the  Clementines  nspecUrg  the  Old  Tcstamfn^ 

3  Apud  Augustin.  lib.  xxxii. 

*  Namely,  tbe  authors  of  tie  gospels,  who  were  not  apostles. 
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son,  and  would  have  themselyes  regarded  as  the  only  rational 
class,  inasmuch  as  they  only  knew  how  to  separate  what  was  con- 
sistent with,  from  what  was  repugnant  to  reason  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Manichean  Faustns  says,  to  him  that  belieyes 
without  inquiry  whatever  is  /contained  in  the  New  Testament : 
**  Thou  blind  believer  of  everything,  who  banisheat  reason,  that 
gift  of  nature,  from  humanity  ;  who  makest  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  decline  judging  between  the  true  and  the  false;  thou 
art  as  afraid  of  separating  the  good  from  its  opposite,  as  chil- 
dren are  of  a  ghost  r^ 

The  Manichean  sect  had  a  church  constitution  of  their  own, 
suited  to  the  distinction  of  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric  in  the 
old  religions  of  Asia ; — the  two-fold  mode  of  representation  al- 
ready described  being,  in  truth,  based  on  such  a  distinction,  ex- 
isting within  the  sect  itself.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
endent  that  Maui  differed  entirely  from  the  majority  of  the 
founders  of  Gnostic  sects.  The  latter  wished  to  alter  nothing  in 
the  existing  Christian  Church  ;  they  were  desirous  only  of  intro- 
ducing, in  addition  to  the  confession  of  faith  for  the  '^t^ticot,  a 
secret  doctrine  for  the  TrvevfULTc/coL  Mani,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  himself  regarded  as  a  man  of  God,  endowed  with  di- 
vine authority  for  the  reformation  of  the  entirovChurch.  He  was 
for  giving  the  whole  Church,  which  had  become  wholly  degene- 
nited,*  in  his  view,  by  the  corrupt  intermixture  of  Judaism  with 
Christianity,  a  new  shape.  There  was  to  be  but  one  true  Chris- 
tian Church,  formed  after  the  doctrine  and  principles  of  Mani. 
Within  this  Church,  there  were  to  be  two  distinct  grades.  The 
great  mass,  consisting  of  the  exoterics,  were  to  constitute  the 
Auditors.  To  them  the  writings  of  Mani  might  indeed  be  read, 
and  his  doctrines  presented  in  their  symbolical  and  mythical 
form  ; — ^but  they  were  to  receive  no  explanation  of  their  inner 
meaning.  It  may  be  imagined,  to  what  pitch  of  expectation  the 
minds  of  these  Auditors  would  be  raised  when  these  enigmatical, 
mysterious  sounding  things  were  set  before  them,  and,  as  usually 
happens,  they  were  hoping  to  find  lofty  wisdom  in  what  was  so 
obscure  and  unintelligible.      The  Esoterics  were  the  Elect  or 

1  Augustin.  c.  Faast  lib.  xviit.  also  lib.  xi. 

2  Hence  he  called  other  Christiaus,  not  Christians,  but  Galileans.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
groc.  vol.  vii.  f.  316. 
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Perfect,^ — the  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Brahmins  of  the  Manicheans  - 
They  held  a  very  important  place,  according  to  the  Manichcan 
doctrine,  in  the  great  refining  process ;  they  formed  the  link  of 
transition  between  the  earthly  world,  the  circle  of  the  metemp- 
sychosis, and  the  kingdom  of  light  (between  the  world  of  Sansara 
and  the  Nirwana ;) — they  constituted  the  last  stadium  of  the 
purification  of  the  spirit  in  redeeming  itself  from  the  bondage  of 
nature.  Their  mode  of  life  must  answer  to  the  position  which 
they  thus  held — utter  estrangement  from  the  world,  in  the  Budd- 
haist  sense,  which  was  applied  to  Christian  asceticism.  They 
were  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  but  were  bound  to  lead 
a  strictly  ascetic  and  contemplative  life  ;  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage, from  all  strong  drinks,  and  from  all  animal  food.  They 
were  to  be  distinguished  for  a  holy  innocence  that  shrunk  from 
injuring  any  living  thing,  and  religious  reverence  for  the  divine 
life  which  was  diffused  through  all  nature.  They  were  not  only 
to  refrain,  therefore,  from  destroying  or  harming  any  animal,  hut 
even  from  pulling  up  an  herb,  or  plucking  a  fruit  or  a  flower.  The 
whole  round  of  their  austere  life  was  marke<l  hy  three  particulars, 
the  signacnlum  oris,  the  signaculum  manuum,  and  the  signacolnm 
sinus.^  The  Auditors  were  to  see  that  they  should  be  provided 
with  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  to  reverence 
them  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  They  should  look  upon  them  as 
their  mediators,  in  direct  communication  with  the  kingdom  of  light. 
By  their  kindness  to  the  Elect,  the  Auditors  should  enter  into 
tlie  companionship  of  their  perfection  ;  and  the  defects  adhering 
to  them  in  consequence  of  their  less  rigid  life,  would  be  made  np 
by  the  merits  of  their  superiors ; — and  among  these  defects  were 
reckoned  the  neglecting  to  spare  the  life  of  animal  or  vegetable, 
and  the  eating  of  flesh.  The  harm  thus  done  was  to  be  repaired  by 
their  sharing  their  own  means  of  subsistence  with  the  Elect.* 
The  importance  attached  by  Buddhaism  to  the  kind  offices  of  the 

1  TAeioi',  according  to  Theodoretus, — a  term  which  i-ecors  ouce  more  among  tb« 
Gnostic  Manichean  sects  of  the  middle  age. 

2  FaustQB,  quoted  by  Augustin,  calls  them  the  sacerdotale  genus. 

8  See,  e.g.,  Angustinus  de  moribus  Maniclisorum,  c.  10,  et  seq.  The  word  signaca- 
lura  seems  to  me  to  denote  here,  not  a  sign,  but  a  seal,  a  means  of  safe  keeping,  as  « 
translation  of  the  Greek  o-^payiv,  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 

4  To  this  Ephraem  Syrus  refers,  when  he  accuses  the  Manicheana  of  bestowing  ahpo- 
lution.  in  return  for  the  bread  given  to  them.  See  the  extracts  published  by  A.  ¥.  W. 
von  Wegner,  in  his  work  de  Manichaeorum  indulgeutiis,  Lips.  16*i7,  p.  09,  et  s^. 
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pious,  shown  towards  the  Buddhiis  who  made  their  appeiirance  in 
humanity,  was  transferred  by  the  Manichcans  to  the  kind  offices 
shown  by  the  Auditors  to  the  Elect.  And  it  was  also  according 
to  the  Buddhaifit  doctrine,  that  by  repeated  kind  offices  of  this 
sort  shown  in  the  different  modes  of  human  existence  passed 
through  by  metempsychosis,  one  might  gradually  accumulate  such 
a  store  of  good  works,  as  to  arise  at  length  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Baddha.^ 

From  this  sacerdotal  class  were  chosen  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  entire  religious  society.  As  Mani  wished  to  have  himself 
regarded  as  the  Paraclete  promised  by  Christ,  so  after  Christ's 
example,  he  chose  twelve  apostles.  This  institution  continued 
to  exist;  and  twelve  such  persons,  with  the  title  of  Magistri,  had 
the  government  of  the  whole  sect.  At  the  head  of  these,  was 
placed  a  thirteenth,  who,  as  the  leader  of  the  sect,  represented 
Mani.  Subordinate  to  these,  there  were  «ixty-two  bishops, 
answering  to  the  sixty  or  sixty-two  disciples  of  Jesus  \^  and 
under  these-  last  were  presbyters,  deacons,  and  finally  travelling 
preachers.' 

As  to  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  supper 
among  the  Manicheans,  it  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  credible  account  was  known  to  exist  about 
IV  transaction  which  was  confined  to  the  very  secret  assemblies 
of  the  Elect ;  for  as  the  Auditors  answered  to  the  catechumens, 
and  the  Elect  to  the  Fideles  in  the  dominant  church,  it  is  plain 
that  the  sacraments  could  be  administered  only  among  the  Elect. 
The  argument  already  alluded  to,  which  Mani  drew  from  the 
existing  practice  of  infant  baptism,  has  led  some  to  suppose — 
though  wrongly,  as  Mosheim  has  shown — they  might  iifer  the 
existence  of  the  same  practice  among  the  Manicheans ;  but  in 
that  place,  Mani  is  simply  refuting  his  opponents  by  adducing 
their  own  practice  in  favour  of  a  principle  which  that  practico 
necessarily  presupposed ;  yet  without  expressing  any  approbation 
of  the  practice.     And  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Mani  would 

^  Comp.  Schmidt's  Dissertation  on  the  thousand  Buddlias,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  St  Petersburg.    VI.  series,  T.  ii.  a.  d.  1834,  p.  88,  etc 
2  According  to  the  well  known  various  reading. 
*  AugTiKtiiL  de  hsres.  c.  32. 
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not  object  to  this  sign,  as  a  Jewish  rite  derived  from  John  tlie 
Baptist.^  Perhaps  from  the  first,  no  other  form  of  initiation 
prevailed  among  the  Manicheans,  than  the  one  which  we  after- 
wards meet  with,  in  the  middle  age,  among  the  kindred  sect  of 
the  Catharists.  But  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  was 
an  ordinance  that  could  be  easily  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  their  mystical  philosophy  of  nature.^  Augustin, 
while  he  was  a  Manichean  Auditor,  had  learned  that  the  Elect 
celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  ;  but  about  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  was  observed,  he  knew  nothing.^  It  is  only  certain  tbat 
the  Elect  drank  no  wine.  Whether,  like  the  Encratites,  the  so 
called  vBpcn-apcurrdraL,  they  used  water  instead  of  wine,  or  if  not, 
what  else  they  did  it  is  impossible  to  say.  As  a  token  of  recog- 
nition, the  Manicbeans  were  used  to  give  each  other  the  right 
hand  whenever  they  met,  thus  showing  their  common  deliverance 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  by  the  right  hand  of  the  redeeming 
Spirit  of  the  Sun — the  same  act  having  been  repeated  in  their 

1  From  the  words  of  tbe  Manichean  Felix,  lib.  I  c.  19,  ut  qnid  baptisuiii  sumus?  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  Manicheans  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  necessary  ceremony  of 
initiation ;  for  in  this  case  too,  the  Manichean  is  employing  rather  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem ;  and  very  possibly  he  may  have  received  baptism  before  he  went  over  to  the 
Manichean%ect.  Nor  again  can  it  in  any  wise  be  certainly  inferred  firom  the  passage  in 
the  commonitoriam,  quomodo  sit  agendum  cum  Manichseis  (found  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  8th  vol.  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine),  where  a  distinction  is  mode  be- 
tween those  Manicheans  who,  on  coming  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  were  rrceiTed 
among  the  catechumens,  and  those  who,  having  been  already  baptized,  were  received 
among  the  Poenitentes,  that  baptism  was  a  customary  rite  among  the  Manicheans;  tnd 
still  less  can  it  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  distinction  of  the  same  kind  is  made  be* 
tween  the  baptized  and  the  unbaptized  among  the  Elect  themselves,  who  should  come 
over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  that  baptism  was  received  l)y  such  of  the  Elect  as  chose  it 
of  their  own  free  will;  foi  here  too  the  reference  may  have  been  to  such  persons  as,  be- 
fore they^ined  the  Manicheans,  had  been  baptueed  in  tbe  Catholic  Church.  Neither 
does  it  in  any  wise  follow  from  the  passage  in  Augustin,  de  moribus  ecclesiie,  c  35, 
where  he  represents  the  Manicheans  as  objecting  to  the  Catholic  Christians,  that  the 
fldeles  et  jam  baptizati  lived  in  the  stat«  of  marriage,  and  in  the  family  relation,  possess- 
ing aud  managing  worldly  propeity,  that  there  were  among  the  Elect  a  certain  class  of 
persons  voluntarily  baptized,  who  were  alone  bound  under  an  inviolable  vow,  to  a  strictly 
ascetic  life ;  for  the  fideles  and  baptizati— both  terms  being  exactly  synonymous- 
answer  generally  here  to  the  Pilecti  among  the  Manicheans.  Mosheim's  distinction, 
therefore,  between  baptized  and  unbaptized  Electis,  which  in  itself  is  not  a  veiy  natural 
one,  appears  to  be  altogether  arhitraiy. 

'■i  In  accordance  with  the  idea,  that  the  fi-uits  of  the  earth  represi>nted  the  Soo  of  laan 
crucified  in  nature.     Sec  above. 

3  Augustin.  contra  Fortuimtum  lib.  i.  Appendix. 
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own  case  as  in  that  of  their  heavenly  father,  the  original  man, 
when,  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  he 
was  rescued  by  the  riglit  hand  of  the  Hying  spirit.^ 

Aa  festivals,  the  Manicheans  celebrated  the  Sunday  of  every 
week,  not  on  account  of  its  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
which  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their  Docetism,  but  as 
a  day  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  which  was  in  fact  their  Christ.  On 
this  day  they  fasted, — contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  dominant 
church.  The  Christmas  festival  of  the  Church  was,  of  course,  not 
in  harmony  with  the  Manichean  Docetism.  If  occasionally,  as 
Angustin  reports,  they  conformed  to  the  practice  of  the  domi- 
nant church  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easier  ;  yet  we  may 
easily  suppose,  that  this  festival  would  be  of  but  little  interest  to 
them,  as  they  were  unaffected  by  those  feelings  which  rendered 
the  day  so  sacred  to  other  Christians.  So  much  the  greater 
respect  did  they  pay  to  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  martyrdom 
of  their  master,  Mani,  which  fell  in  the  month  of  March.  It  was 
called  firjfia  (suggestus,  cathedra),  the  feast  of  the  tribune  or  pul- 
pit,— the  feast  in  remembrance  of  the  divinely  enlightened  teacher. 
A  gorgeous  pulpit,  ascended  by  means  of  five  steps,  symbolizing 
perhaps  the  five  elements,  and  decorated  with  costly  drapery,  was 
on  this  occasion  placed  in  the  hall,  where  they  assembled.  To 
this  all  the  Manicheans  paid  obeisance,  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  ground  after  the  custom  of  the  East.' 

As  it  concerns  the  moral  character  of  the  Manichean  sect,  it 
is  impossible,  with  the  scanty  information  we  possess  respecting 
its  early  followers,  to  give  any  just  account  of  a  matter  in  which 
the  different  periods  in  the  history  of  a  sect  should  be  so  care- 
fully distinguished.  It  can  only  be  said,  that  Mani  aimed  at  a 
strict  system  of  morals ;  but  without  doubt  the  mystical  language 
of  the  sect,  which  occasionally  verges  to  immodesty,  might,  in  the 
case  of  the  uneducated,  tend  to  introduce  a  sensuous  fanaticism 
dangerous  to  good  morals. 

Already,  when  the  Manicheans  began  first  to  make  progress  in 
the  Koman  empire,  a  violent  persecution  broke  out  against  them. 

1  Oinpntat.  Arcbelai.  c.  7. 

3  Besides  msDy  other  places,  comp.  Augustiu.  c.  Fanstum,  lib.  xviii.  c.  5 :  Vos  in  die, 
<,uein  dicunt  solis,  solem  colitis. 
3  AugiLStin.  rontra  ep.  fundamcuti,  c.  8 ;  c.  Fausturo  lib.  xviii.  c.  b. 
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As  a  sect  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  Persian  empire,  then  at 
Wiiv  with  the  Romans,  and  in  some  sense  allied  to  the  Parsic  reli- 
gion, they  were  an  object  of  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  Emperor  Dioclesian,  a.  d.  296,  issued  a  law  against 
the  sect  (cited  already  in  the  first  section  of  this  history),  con- 
demning its  leaders  to  the  stake,  and  punishing  its  adherents, 
if  they  belonged  to  the  common  order,  with  decapitation  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,^ 

III. DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  AS  IT  PROCEEDIlD  TO  FOBM 

ITSELF  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SECTS. 

A.  GENETIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH  THEOLOGY  GENERALLY.  CHARAC- 
TER OF  THE  SEVERAL  INDIVIDUAL  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  AND 
DOGMATIC  SPIRIT,  WHICH   HAD  SPECIAL  INFLUENCE  ON  IT. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  dififerent  tendencies  of  the  here- 
tical element  as  it  grew  up  out  of  the  reaction  of  ante-christian 
principles,  we  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  the  movement  of  the 

1  The  edict  €0ulain8,  in  its  style  of  tUouglit  and  language,  every  internal  mirk  of 
authenticity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  sncb  an 
edict  could  have  been  forged  in  this  particular  form.  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  seme 
Christian  to  fabricate  an  edict  of  this  sort,  with  a  view  to  excite  following  emperors  u» 
persecute  the  Manicheaus,  he  would  not  have  chosen  Dioclesian  certainly ;  and  stillles^'' 
would  he  have  put  such  language  into  his  mouth.  Though  the  later  Christians  hd 
much  that  was  analogous  to  the  older  pagan  way  of  thiuking  about  a  dominant  religion 
handed  down  from  the  fathers,  yet  a  Christian  would  never  have  expressed  himself  afttr 
this  peculiar  fashion. 

What  is  there  to  forbid  supposing  that  the  Municheans  had  extended  themselves,  f^^" 
thus  early,  to  proconsular  Africa,  since  the  Onostics  had  already  paved  the  wayfortLeni, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Manicheaus  early  spread  themselves  in  these  countries,  and 
since  the  chronological  dates  connected  with  the  early  history  of  this  sect  are  m  un- 
certain? If  the  law  reads:  "si  qui  sane  etiam  honorati  aut  cujuslibet  dignitatis vel 
majoris  personas  ad  banc  sectam  se  transtnlerunt," — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
this,  that  the  Emperor  hod  certain  information  of  the  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  this  sect 
among  persons  of  the  hUjhest  rank ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  would  be  no  singoltf 
m'atter,  considering  the  prevalent  rage  at  that  time  among  people  of  rank, — a  class  ever 
prone  to  seize  on  any  thing  which  would  distinguish  their  religion  from  that  of  otbn 
people, — for  theurgical  speculations,  and  for  searching  after  higher  explanations  respect- 
ing the  world  of  spirits,  that  a  roystorious  and  high-pretending  scheme  of  faith  like  this, 
should  meet  among  them  with  a  welcome  reception.  The  argumentum  e  silentio  is,  fof 
the  rest,  very  unsafe  in  historical  criticism,  unless  supported  by  other  considerations; 
and  the  fact  that  the  older  fathers  make  no  mention  of  a  law  by  Dioclesian,  directed 
particularly  against  the  Manicheans,  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for.  Yet  this  Uw  » 
referred  to  by  the  Hilary  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  St  Paul's  epistles.  In  e]>.  il- 
Timoth.  iii.  7. 
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church  theology  generally,  and  in  its  several  particular  modifica- 
tions, was  affected  by  these  various  forms  of  opposition.     If  it 
was  the  case  in  the  heresies,  that  the  unity  of  Christianity  came 
to  be  split  up  into  two  many  opposite  theories,  each  excluding 
the  other ;  the  movement  of  the  church  theology  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  distinguished,  it  is  true,  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  unity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  here  asserted  itself  much 
more  strongly,  and  hence  men  were  less  exposed  to  run  into  such 
direct  oppositions  of  doctrine  ;  but  even  here,  owing  to  the  strong 
propensity  in  man's  nature  to  fall  into  one  extreme  or  the  other, 
the  higher  comprehending  unity  had  to  resolve  itself  into  opposi- 
tions of  a  subordinate  kind — oppositions  which  remained  grounded, 
indeed,  in  the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  which  might  approach, 
however,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  either  to  the  position  of  Juda- 
ism, or  of  its  opposite.  Gnosticism.     When  the  Church  had  once 
established  itself  on  an  independent  footing,  the  less  it  was  obliged 
to  defend  its  principles  in  the  struggle  with  Judaism,  and  the 
more  it  had  to  assert  them  in  the  conflict  with  Gnosticism,  the 
more  easily  might  it  happen  that  a  Jewish  element  would  be 
imperceptibly  introduced  into  the  theological  spirit ;  and  that, 
too,  without  being  communicated  from  without,  but  by  spontane- 
ously springing  up  within,  as  we  observed  it  to  do  in  the  history 
of  the  church  constitution  and  of  Christian  worship.    Gnosticism, 
again,  might  be  attacked  in  two  different  ways  ;  either  in  a  way 
of  uncompromising  hostility,  which  refused  to  recognize  in  it  a 
single  element  of  truth,  and  which  hence  would  be  liable  itself  to 
run  into  some  opposite  extreme  of  error  ;  or  into  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  room  for  admitting  that  along  with  the  error  there  was 
also  a  fundamental  truth, — that  there  was  at  bottom  a  true  spiri- 
tual need,  which  was  only  seeking  its  proper  satisfaction,  and 
must  find  it  in  Christianity.    And,  in  truth.  Gnosticism  could  be 
effectually  vanquished  only  in  this  latter  way  ;  only  by  separat- 
ing in  it  the  true  from  the  false,  and  presenting  something  where- 
by the  spiritual  need,  the  failure  to  recognize  and  satisfy  which 
had  called  Gnosticism  into  existence  or  promoted  its  spread, 
might  find  itself  met  and  answered.     Yet  there  was  at  the  same 
time  great  danger  that,  in  the  very  effort  to  seize  and  appropriate 
whatever  of  truth  there  was  in  Gnosticism,  some  of  its  errors 
might  also  be  unintentionally  included. 
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The  two  main  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit  here  denoted 
correspond  to  the  two  tendencies  which  necessarily  belong  together 
in  the  Christian  process  of  transforming  the  world — bnt  of  which 
either  one  or  the  other  is  ever  wont  to  predominate  ; — the  world- 
resisting  and  the  world-appropriating  tendency  of  the  Christian 
mind.  The  undue  predominance  of  either  one  of  these  is,  in* 
truth,  attended  with  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  In  connection  with 
this  stands  another  antithesis.  Christianity  is  based  upon  a 
supernatural  revelation  ;  bnt  this  reyelation  would  be  appro- 
priated and  understood  by  the  organ  of  a  reason  which  submits 
to  it ;  since  it  is  not  destined  to  remain  a  barely  outward  thing 
to  the  human  spirit.  The  supernatural  element  must  be  owned 
in  its  organic  connection  with  the  natural,  which  in  this  finds  its 
full  measure  and  complement.  The  fact  of  redemption  has  for  its 
very  aim,  indeed,  to  do  away  the  schism  between  the  supernatural 
and  the  natural ; — ^the  fact  of  God's  becoming  man  is  in  order  to 
the  humanization  of  the  divine,  and  the  deification  of  the  human. 
Hence  there  will  ever  be  springing  up  two  tendencies  of  the 
theological  spirit,  corresponding,  as  must  be  evident,  to  the  two 
just  now  described,  and  of  which  the  one  will  feel  itself  impelled 
to  understand  and  represent  the  supernatural  element  of  Christi- 
anity in  its  opposition  to  the  other,  the  same  element  in  its  con- 
nection with  the  natural ;  the  one  will  seek  to  apprehend  the 
supernatural  and  supra-rational  element  as  such  ;  the  other  will 
strive  to  apprehend  the  same  in  its  harmony  with  reason  and 
nature, — ^to  present  the  supernatural  and  supra-rational  to  con- 
sciousness, as  that  which  is  still  conformed  to  nature  and  to  rea- 
son. Thus  there  comes  to  be  formed  a  predominance  of  the 
supeniaturalist  or  of  the  rationalist  element,  both  of  which 
should  meet  together  in  order  to  a  sound  and  healthy  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine  ;  while  from  the  predominance  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  elements,  opposite  dangers  arise. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  although  Christian  science  must 
have  its  root  in  faith,  and  grow  up  out  of  the  interest  of  faith, 
and  although  faith,  which  ought  to  receive  into  itself  and  animate 
all  the  powers  of  the  human  spirit,  must  seek  to  create  a  scientific 
understanding  out  of  itself,  yet  according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  one  or  the  other  of  these  interests  predominates,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  tendencies  will  bo  formed  ;  and  hence  we  must  pro- 
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ceed  in  the  iS'rst  place  to  inquire,  how  the  matter  stood  in  this 
respect  under  the  given  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
national  life  and  intellectual  culture  preyailing  in  the  period  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  consideration. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  here  will  be, 
the  difference  between  the  two  great  individualities  of  national 
character,  out  of  which  proceeded  the  civilization  of  those  times, 
—the  Greek  and  the  Boman.  In  the  Greek  predominated  the 
activity  of  the  intellect,  —  the  scientific,  speculative  element. 
Greece  was,  in  fact,  the  birth-place  of  philosophy.  The  Roman 
character,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  mobile.  It  was  more  fixed 
and  inclined  to  be  tenaci6us  of  old  usages  ; — its  tendency  was  to 
the  practical.  Both  these  mental  characteristics  will  mark  the 
peculiar  shaping  of  Christian  doctrine  and  theology, — ^will  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  operate  favourably  or  unfavourably  on  the 
process  of  their  development ;  since  both  these  individualities  of 
character  correspond  to  the  peculiar  main  tendencies  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  they  should  so  act  as 
motoally  to  balance  and  check  each  other.  Alexandria,  the 
principal  seat  of  philosophical  culture,  where  a  philosophy  most 
nearly  akin  to  the  religious  element,  viz.  the  Platonic,  then  held 
the  supremacy ;  where  at  a  still  earlier  period,  we  saw  growing 
np  a  Jewish  philosophy  of  religion,  gave  birth  also  in  these  cen- 
turies, by  the  blending  of  Grecian  elements  of  culture  with  Chris- 
tianity, to  a  tendency  which  sought  to  present  the  new  matter 
given  by  revelation  in  harmony  with  the  previous  development  of 
reason.  But  from  the  school  of  John,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  had 
gone  forth  a  tendency,  which  was  opposed  to  the  speculative 
caprice  of  the  Gnostics,  and  which  sought  faithfully  to  preserve 
and  hold  fast  the  peculiar,  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
so  as  to  secure  them  against  all  corruptions.  And  this  tendency 
it  vas,  which  Irenseus, — who  had  been  educated  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  school  of  those  venerable  presbyters,  the  disciples  of  the 
Apostle  John, — transplanted  to  the  West.  This  Father,  distin- 
guished for  the  sobriety  of  his  practical,  Christian  spirit,  possessed 
of  a  peculiarly  sound  and  discriminating  tact  in  determining  what 
was  of  practical  moment  in  all  doctrines,  profoundly  penetrated  with 
a  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  works  caud  of  the  limited  compass 
of  the  human  understanding,  pcrseveringly  opposes  the  humility  of 
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knowledge  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Gnostic  speculation,  and 
forms  the  link  of  connection  betwixt  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  and 
that  of  Borne, — representing  in  himself  what  was  common  to 
them  both.  But  as  in  the  Boman  spirit,  the  practical  church 
interest  was  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  scientific, 
the  West  was  in  want  of  an  organ  whereby  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed there  could  scientifically  express  itself.  Such  an  organ  was 
supplied  by  the  Church  of  North  Africa,  in  a  man  who  united  in 
himself  the  elements  of  the  Boman  and  of  the  Carthaginian  cha- 
racter— in  TertuUian.  Wanting  the  chaste  sobriety  of  mind  fur 
which  Irenaeus  was  distinguished,  TertuUian,  though  a  foe  to 
speculation,  yet  could  not  resist  the  impulses  of  a  profound  spe- 
culative intellect ;  and  to  the  devout  practically  Christian  element 
he  united  a  speculative  one, — destitute,  however,  of  the  regular 
logical  form, — which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  operate  through 
various  intermediate  agencies  in  the  Western  Church,  until  it 
finally  impregnated  the  mind  of  that  great  teacher  of  centuries, 
Augustin,  in  whom  TertuUian  once  more  appears  under  a  trans- 
figured form.  A  great  impression  was  made  on  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  TertuUian  by  the  remarkable  phenomenon  wlrich 
sprung  out  of  the  very  midst  of  that  spiritual  tendency  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  already  described,  and  which  we  may  desipate 
as  the  extreme  of  the  anti-Gnostic  position.  We  mean  Montan- 
ism.  As  this  forms  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  his  pecufiar 
cast  of  mind,  so  it  was  by  him  that  the  principles  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  this  system  were  systematically  determined,  and 
thereby  made  to  have  an  influence  on  the  history  of  Western 
theology.  To  this  important  phenomenon  we  must  now  direct 
our  attention. 

We  should  but  poorly  understand  this  product  growing  out  of 
the  developing  process  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century,  if  we 
considered  the  personal  character  of  the  founder,  by  whom  the 
first  impulse  was  given,  as  the  main  cause  of  all  the  succeeding 
effects.  Montanus  was  hardly  a  man  of  sufficient  importance,  to 
entitle  him  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  any  new  and  grand  move- 
ment. If  an  uneducated  individual  who  displays  the  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  the  Phrygian  race,  under  the  impulse  of  a  fana- 
tical excitement,  produced  by  his  appearance  great  effects,  yet 
these  effects  beyond  question  far  exceeded  the  measure  of  this 
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indiridoal.  A  TertuIUan,  as  being  the  person  by  whom  such  a 
spiritual  tendency  was  systematically  defined,  would  assume  here  a 
more  important  place.  Nor  were  there  any  new  spiritual  ele- 
ments, which  were  here  freshly  called  to  life  ;  but  only  a  nucleus 
was  furnished  for  elements  long  before  existing, — a  point  of  at- 
tachment, around  which  these  elements  would  gather.  Tenden- 
cies of  mind,  which  were  scattered  about  through  the  whole  Church, 
would  here  conrerge  together.  Thus  Montanism  points  out  to 
us  kindred  elements  existing  everywhere  already;  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  was  that  the  impulse,  once  given,  could  produce  such 
great  and  general  movements ;  since  the  way  had  already  been 
prepared  for  them  in  the  course  of  the  inner  development  of  the 
Church  itself.  Yet  while  we  are  careful  not  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  Montanus,  we  should  also  guard  against  the  error  of 
allowing  him  none  at  all.^  Without  the  impulse  given  by  Mon- 
tanus, this  whole  movement,  which  produced  such  a  stir  and  ex- 
citement in  the  minds  of  men,  and  which  we  may  admit  cannot 
be  explained  from  his  influence  alone,  would  by  no  means  have 
arisen.  Let  us  in  the  first  place,  then,  cast  a  glance  at  the  pro- 
cess of  church  development  to  which  Montanism  attached  itself, 
and  at  the  general  tendencies  of  mind  which  were  grounded  in, 
and  which  are  represented  by  it ;  and  then  we  may  proceed  to  a 
nearer  examination  of  the  person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  effects 
which  proceeded  from  him. 

Christianity  forced  its  way  among  mankind,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  supernatural  power ;  and  as  such  a  power  it  originally  pre- 
sents itself  also  in  the  character  of  its  effects.  The  immediate- 
ness  of  inspiration  was  then  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the 
later  times  ; — those  gifts  of  supernatural  healing ;  those  gifts  of 
speaking  with  tongues,  of  prophecy  ;  those  effects  which  suddenly 
displayed  themselves  after  baptism — such  were  the  signs  of  the 
new  creation  which  had  seized  on  human  nature.  But  this  op- 
position between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  was  not  to 
last  always,  but  to  be  overcome  by  the  progressive  development 
of  Christianity.  To  bring  about  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  was  its  ultimate  aim  ;  as  to  remove 

1  As  is  done  witli  a  faniftstic  sort  of  exaggeration,  when  persons,  wljose  real  existence, 
ll  iHigb  our  knowledge  of  tlieni  is  extremely  deficient,  is  suflicit  iitly  Mccrt dited  by  history, 
•tre  represented  as  mythical  personi  11  cations  of  general  tendencies. 
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tho  discordance  which  has  its  gronnd  in  sin,  was  to  be  the  end 
of  the  redemption  in  its  further  unfolded  effects.  The  new, 
divine  power,  which,  in  its  outward  manifestations,  had  just 
shown  itself  as  an  immediate  one,  was  to  enter  into  the  circle  of 
human  instrumentality,  and  gradually  appropriate  to  itself  those 
natural  organs  and  means  which  were  not  as  yet  given  to  it 
on  its  first  appearance.  The  Apostle  Paul  had  indeed  aliad- 
ed  to  such  an  aim,  when  he  admonished  Christians  to  estimate 
the  charismata,  not  by  the  extraordinary  and  supernatural  ap- 
pearances, which  more  prominently  marked  their  effects,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  degree  in  which  the  natural  in  them  was 
permeated  by  the  supernatural,  and  in  which  the  form  of  working 
of  the  supernatural  was  one  that  grew  out  of  the  natural  course 
of  development ;  and  he  distinguished  above  all  others  the  charis- 
mata of  Gnosis  and  of  Didascalia,  as  those  which  were  most  re- 
quired for  the  edification  of  the  Church.  Accordingly, — as  we 
remarked  in  the  first  section, — ^those  extraordinary  effects  of  the 
divine  power,  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  element  of  cnltare 
for  human  nature,  continually  diminished  ;  and  the  existing  na- 
tural culture  began  to  be  turned  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  Christianity  and  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Now,  on  the  boundary 
between  these  two  periods  of  development,  sprang  np  a  reaction, 
which  opposed  this  natural  change  required  by  Christianity,  and 
which  would  hold  fast  the  form  which  was  the  first  to  appear  in 
the  working  of  Christianity,  as  the  perfect  and  abiding  one. 
That  which  opposed  itself  to  the  healthy  and  natural  course  of 
development,  must  necessarily  be  a  morbid  action.  The  enthu- 
siasm which  surrendered  itself  to  such  a  tendency,  must  degenerate 
into  fanaticism. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said,  that  since  Mon- 
tanism  opposed  itself  to  that  union  and  conciliation  of  the  su- 
pernatural with  the  natural,  which  Christianity  in  its  progressite 
development  required  and  prepared  the  way  for,  it  would  partially 
hold  fast  to  the  supernatural  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
natural.  The  supernatural,  the  divine,  presented  itself  here  to  the 
religious  consciousness  as  an  irresistible  agency,  which  left  no  room 
for  the  human  individuality  of  character,  to  thrive  in  free,  inde- 
pendent development*  Hence,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  ecs- 
tatic element  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  essence  of  genuine 
prophecy  ;  the  human  consciousness  must  retire  wholly  out  of 
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the  way,  where  the  voice  of  the  divine  Spirit  caused  itself  to  be 
heard.  The  haman  soul  was  to  stand  to  this  informing  Spirit 
only  in  the  relation  of  an  altogether  passive  organ  ;  as  Montanus 
characteristically  remarked,  God  alone  is  awake,  the  man  sleeps. 
The  soul  stands  in  the. same  passive  relation  to  the  divine,  iu- 
fonning^  agency,  as  the  lyre  to  the  instrument  (the  plectrum)  with 
which  it  is  played.^  Here,  too,  in  what  Montanism  introduced, 
there  was  nothing  new.  This  notion  of  inspiration  had  long  been 
familiar  to  the  Jews  ;  as  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian 
legend,  about  the  verbal  agreement  of  the  seventy  interpreters,  in 
their  independent  translations  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  such 
a  form  of  inspiration  is  much  better  suited  to  the  legal  position  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  assumes  this  separation  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  than  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
aims  at  a  union  between  the  two,  grounded  in  the  redemption. 
Bat  when  this,  however,  was  now  prominently  set  forth  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  system,  as 
something  requisite  for  the  guidance  and  growth  of  the  Church,  a 
foreign  element  was  introduced,  and  the  natural  process  of  develop- 
ment, grounded  in  the  Church  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  quickens 
it,  could  not  thereby  be  promoted,  but  must  on  the  contrary  be 
disturbed  and  hindered.  Through  such  workings  of  the  Para- 
clete promised  by  Christ,  such  revelations  of  the  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  uttering  themselves  in  those  states  of  ecstacy,  the 
Church  was  to  be  ever  conducted  onward  in  its  development,  till 
it  attained  to  its  final  consummation.  We  should  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, that  Montanism  was  driven  to  this  one-sided  supranatural- 
ism,  by  a  polemical  opposition  which  had  its  ground  in  a  genu- 
inely Christian  interest  against  two  aberrations  of  the  Christian 
spirit.  Opposing  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  speculations  in  the  Gnosis,  it  would  secure  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine  from  this  source  of  corruption  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  resisted  a  petrified,  traditional  element,  which  allowed  no  room 
for  any  progressive  development  of  the  Church  life,  but  was  for 
confining  down  everything  in  fixed  and  unalterable  forms. 

As  it  regards,  however,  the  first  designated  opposition,  it  pas- 
sed over  into  a  tendency  hostile  to  all   culture,  to  all  art  and 

1  Thus  TertQllian  considered  tbe  amentia,  the  excidere  sensu,  as  something  neces- 
^rnnly  connected  with  the  divina  virtute  obumbrari. 
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science.  And,  in  virtue  of  this  opposition  to  all  the  mediatinj:; 
activity  of  reason,  the  resistance  also  to  the  stiff  and  rigid  church 
tendency  must  take  a  wrong  direction.  Montanism  woald  tole- 
rate no  pause,  no  still-stand  ;  it  required  a  progressive  develop- 
ment, from  the  foundation  of  that  unchangeable  Christianity  con- 
tained in  the  common  tradition  of  all  the  churches,  to  the  mature 
age  of  manhood.  But  as  it  had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
spirit,  regenerated  and  enlightened  by  Christianity,  to  unfold  the 
contents  of  Christian  truth  to  ever  clearer  consciousness,  and  to 
form  the  life  more  and  more  in  accordance  thereto ;  as  it  dis- 
dained the  instrumentality  of  reason,  which  was  appointed  to 
administer,  by  its  own  peculiar  activity,  the  treasure  imparted  to 
it  from  above,  nothing  else  remained  but  to  assume  that  Christi- 
anity must  be  continually  integrated  and  perfected  by  means  of 
extraordinary  revelations  continucilly  acpruing  from  without,  in 
relation  to  which  the  human  mind  was  to  remain  in  a  state  alto- 
gether passive.  Thus  a  one-sided  supranaturalism,  which  failed^ 
duly  to  acknowledge  the  effects  of  the  redemption  in  converting 
the  mind,  when  restored  to  communion  with  God,  once  more  into 
an  organ  for  divine  things,  must  be  driven  to  deny  the  adequacy 
of  the  divine  word  bestowed  on  the  Church  for  its  guidance  in 
knowledge  and  life,  because  it  lacked  the  organ  requisite  for 
understanding  and  for  applying,  for  working  over  and  digesting 
the  included  truth  therein  delivered.  A  perfectability  of  Chris- 
tianity was  maintained  after  a  way  which  disparaged  the. work  of 
Christ.  Thus  one-sided  supranaturalism  led  to  the  same  result 
as  one-sided  rationalism. 

Now,  that  which  was  to  be  superadded  from  without,  in  order 
to  the  perfecting  of  the  Christian  life,  but  did  not  proceed  of  itself 
from  the  regular  development  of  the  Christian  principle,  could, 
under  the  name  of  perfecting,  really  exert  no  other  than  a  check- 
ing and  corrupting  influence.  The  perfection  had  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  a  more  rigid  asceticism  ;  and  in  this  rei^>ect 
too  we  see  in  Montanism  the  one-sided  appearance  of  a  tendency 
of  the  Christian  life,  which  had  long  since  existed,  pushed  to  its 
extreme.  Multiform  new  positive  precepts  were  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Church  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete.  But 
Christianity  does,  in  fact,  distinguish  itself  from  Judaism  by  the 
very  circumstance,  that  it  substitutes  the  law  of  the  Spirit  in 
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place  of  the  impeTative  letter,  and  has  made  an  end  of  all  positive 
commandments,  through  that  love  which  is  the  fiilfilling  of 
the  law.  A  great  deal  in  the  new  precepts  of  Christ  which  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  contains,  was,  in  the  first  centuries,  less 
perfectly  understood,  because  men  did  not  refer  these  precepts  to 
the  one  whole  of  the  new  law,  grounded  in  love,  and  identical 
with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  itself,  but  regarded  them  a 
isolated  positive  precepts.  The  free  development  of  the  Christian 
spirit  was  destined  continually  to  suppress  everything  positive, 
by  the  progressive  identifying  of  it  with  itself  ( Verinnerlichung.) 
BatMontanism,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  holding  fast  the  positive 
as  something  permanent,  and  by  adding  to  which  the  Church 
was  to  be  perfected.  Accordingly,  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  by 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outward  influences,  brought  back 
the  Jewish  legal  position.  By  this,  however,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  warranted  to  suppose  that  Ebionitism  had  any  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  Montanism  ;  since  the  latter  much 
rather  made  it  a  point  to  bring  distinctly  to  view,  and  carry  out, 
whatever  there  was  new  and  peculiar,  whereby  Cliristianity  differed 
from  the  Old  Testament  position  ;  and  this  end  the  new  epoch  of 
development  introduced  by  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  was 
to  subserve.  Without  meaning  to  do  so,  Montanism  grazed  upon 
a  Jewish  element,  which,  with  consciousness  and  design,  it  would 
directly  combat ;  and,  in  like  manner,  by  suppressing  the  Chris- 
tian clearness  and  sobriety  of  understanding  through  the  ecstatic 
trance,  it  encouraged  the  intermingling  of  excited  and  rapturous 
feelings  with  the  development  of  the  divine  life,  and  thereby 
grazed  on  the  Pagan  position,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion more  particularly  to  observe. 

The  movement  of  which  we  speak  took  its  beginning  from  a  ^ 
Phrygian  by  the  name  of  Montanus,  who  lived  in  the  village  of 
Ardaban,  on  the  boundary-line  between  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  The 
characteristics  of  the  old  Phrygian  race  are  displayed  in  his  mode 
of  conceiving  Christianity,  and  in  the  shape  which  the  zeal  of  the 
new  convert  assumed.  In  the  nature-religion  of  the  ancient 
Phrygians,  we  recognize  the  character  of  this  mountain  race, 
inclined  to  fanaticism  and  superstition,  easily  credulous  about 
magic  and  ecstatic  transports ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  the  Phrygian  temperament  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
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ecstacies  of  the  priests  of  Cybeler  and  Bacchus^  exhMing*  itself 
9iice  more  in  the  ecstacies  and  somnambiilinwof  the  Montanistfl. 
Montanns  belonged  to  the  dmsB  of  men  in  whom  the  first  glow 
of  coBYenioD  begat  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  world. 
We  should  remember  that  he  lived  in  a  country  where  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Church  should  finally  enjoy  on  the  theatre  of  its 
sufierings,  the  eartb  itself,  preyious  to  the  end  of  all  thingii^  a 
millennium  of  victorious  dominion — the  expectation  of  a  final 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  (the  so-called  Chiliasm)  par- 
ticularly prevailed  ;  and  where  various  pictures  of  an  enthusiastic  V 
imagination,  representing  the  character  of  this  approaching  king- 
dom, were  flloating  among  the  people.^  The  time  in  which  he 
appeared — either  during  those  catastrophes  of  nature  which  M 
to  the  tumultuary  attacks  of  the  populace  on  the  Christians,' or 
during  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Anreliiis' 
— was  altogether  suited  to  promote  such  an  excitement  of  feeling, 
and  such  a  direction  of  the  .imagination.  It  was  precisely  at  this 
time  that  the  violent  controversy  arose  between  the  speculative 
Gnostics  and  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  simple  doctrine.  A 
great  deal  was  said  about  the  corruptions  with  which  Christiaoity 
was  threatened.     AH  this  would  naturally  work  on  the  mind  of 


1  In  Phrygii,  Papiafi  of  Hiempolis  liad  certainly  livpd  and  laboured,  md  mMkjpa- 
sages  in  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  books  contain  allusions  to  Phrygia.  There  is  no  eztatiBg 
reason  whatever  for  supposing,  with  Louguerue  and  Blondel,  that  Montanus  or  any 
Montanists  were  themselves  the  anthors  of  such  passages ;  for  nothing  at  all  is  to  be 
found  in  those  Pseudo-Sibylline  writings  which  belongs  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  Mob- 
tanism.  We  are  led  rather  to  recognise  in  them  Me  same  peculiar  Phrygian  spirit,  of 
which  MoDtanism  is  also  the  reflection.  When  we  find  the  mount  Ararat  transfemil 
in  these  writing!:  to  Phrygia,  we  ))erceive  here  the  same  partiality  of  the  Phrygiaas  Ibr 
their  own  country,  which  they  held  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  aa  is  shown  by  Moii- 
tanus  in  fixing  upon  the  village  of  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  as  the  destined  seat  of  the  nO-  * 
lennial  kingdom, 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  142. 

S  There  are  no  distinct  and  well -authenticated  facts  from  which  it  is  possible  to  fora 
a  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  time  of  Montaniin'  first  appearance.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  however,  the  first  beginning  of  a  movement  of  this  kind  scarcely  admitB  of 
being  distinctly  fixed.  Eusebius,  in  hla  Chronicle,  states  the  year  171  as  tlie  tiniewliefl 
Montanus  first  appeared.  But,  assuming  that  the  Roman  bishop  who  waa  inrfoeed  by 
Praxeos  to  excommunicate  the  Montanists,  was  not  Victor,  but  Anicetus, — the  ressons 
for  which  opinion  I  have  given  in  my  work  on  Tertullian,  p.  486, — ^it  would  foDoWttkai 
MontanuB  had  already  made  his  appearance,  in  the  life-time  of  the  Roman  bwhopAai- 
cetos,  who  died  a.  d.  161.  Apollonius,  cited  by  Eusehins  (v.  18),  and  Epiphanias,  both 
speak  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date.  The  latter  fixes  the  appearance  of  Montanus  in 
about  tlie  veur  157. 
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the  Phrygian  convert,  inclined  already  by  temperament  to  a  high- 
wrought  enthnsiasm.  And  we  shoald  observe,  moreover,  that  he 
lired  in  a  period  which  has  already  been  more  fiilly  described  as 
the  boundary  epoch  between  two  stadia  in  the  development  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch. 

He  fell  into  certain  states  of  ecstatic  transport,  in  wbich,  no 
longer  master  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  made  the  blind  organ, 
as  he  fancied,  of  a  higher  spirit,  he  foretold,  in  oracular  mystical 
expressions,^  the  approach  of  new  persecutions ;  exhorted  the 
Christians  to  a  life  of  more  rigid  austerity,  and  to  an  undaunted 
confession  of  their  faith  ;  extolled  the  blessedness  of  the  martyr's 
crown,  and  charged  the  faithful  to  stake  everything  in  order  to 
win  it.  He  announced  the  judgments  impending  over  the  perse- 
cutors of  the  Church,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  the  happiness  of  which  he  set 
forth  in  the  most  attractive  colours.  Finally,  h^  claimed  to  be 
considered  as  a  prophet  sent  of  God  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Church, 
M  an  inspired  reformer  of  the  whole  Church  life.  The  Christian 
Church  was  to  be  elevated  by  him  to  a  higher  stage  of  practical 
perfection.  A  loftier  system  of  Christian  morals,  befitting  its 
maturity,  was  to  be  revealed  through  him ;  he  appealed  to  Christ's 
promise,  that  he  would,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  make  known  things 
which  the  men  of  those  times  were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
understand.  He  believed  himself  to  be  called  also  to  give  new 
expositions  of  the  doctrine  of  faith,  which  were  to  serve  for  the 
clearing  up  of  the  disputed  points  most  agitated  in  those  districts, 
and  for  the  defence  of  those  doctrines  against  the  objections  of 
heretics. 

It  is  probable  that  different  epochs  should  be  distinguished  in 
the  history  of  Montanus.  The  ready  sympathy  with  which,  in 
that  excited  period,  what  he  delivered  as  revelations  from  above 
was  received,  contributed,  doubtless,  to  urge  him  continually  on- 
ward, tiD  he  attributed  to  himself  a  higher  mission  than  he  may 
have  thought  of  claiming  in  the  outset ;  and,  moreover,  the  point- 
blank  opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with  from  other  quar- 
ters, served  to  increase  his  enthusiasm.  But  our  information  is 
too  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  separate  and  distinguish  these 

1  9Cf»o^«iv/ai.  A  contemporary  writer  oited  in  Eosebios,  1.  v,  o.  Iff,  usra  thf  term 
7X<wrra«.    Plutarch  on  the  ancient  oracles,  de  Pyth.  orac.  c.  24. 
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several  epochs  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  connection  with 
Montanns,  there  were  two  women,  Prisca  or  Friscilla,  and  Haxi- 
uiilla,  who  claimed  also  to  be  regarded  as  prophetesses. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  Montanism, 
as  a  tendency  stamped  and  characterised  by  distinct  principles  / 
and  doctrines.   We  mean  that  tendency  of  spirit,  as  it  began  with 
Montanns,  developed  itself  still  farther,  down  to  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  and  became  reduced  by  him  to  the  form  of  a  system. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Montanism  was  ^' 
a  one-sided  supranaturalizing  element,  which  placed  the  spirit  in 
an  altogether  passive  relation  to  the  divine  influence.  This  prin- 
ciple appeared  most  strongly  prominent  in  the  first  gusts  of  reli- 
gious feeling  in  Montanns  and  his  prophetesses  ;  and  the  approxi- 
mation to  the  Old  Testament  position,  introduced  by  this  principle, 
is  more  clec'vrly  discernible  in  the  earliest  Montanistic  oracles,  than 
in  the  later  forms  which  Montanism  assumed  ;  for  in  the  outset 
the  whole  discourse  was  of  God  the  Almighty,  not  of  Christ  or 
the  Holy  Spirit.  As  the  Almighty  ruled  alone  in  the  prophet's 
soul,  and  his  own  self-consciousness  retired  back,  God  therefore 
spoke  from  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  of  which  He  took  entire  pos- 
session, as  if  in  His  own  name.  Accordingly,  it  is  asserted, 
in  one  of  these  oracular  sayings  of  Montanns :  "  Behold !  the 
man  is  as  a  lyre,  and  I  sweep  over  him  as  a  plectrum.  The  mao 
sleeps,  and  I  wake.  Behold  !  it  is  the  Lord,  who  estranges  the 
souls  of  men  from  themselves,  and  gives  men  souls."^  So,  in  an- 
other oracle :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  the  Almighty  God,  who  take  op 
my  cibode  in  man  :^  I  am  neither  an  angel,  nor  a  messenger ;  but 
I  am  come  as  the  Lord  himself,  God  the  Father."  Also,  in  a 
prophecy  of  Montanus's  associate,  Maximilla,  there  is  as  yet  no  dis- 
tinct mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Paraclete ;  but  the  Spirit, 
vindicating  himself  from  the  objection  that  he  set  men  beside 
themselves,  declares,  *'  I  am  chased  as  a  wolf  from  the  midst  of 
the  flock.  I  am  no  wolf;  I  am  word,  and  spirit,  and  power."* 
This  supranaturalizing  principle,  expressing  itself  more  after  a 


1  'lioif,  dv^pwiros  watl  Xi/pa,  Kayw  'iwTafiai  uKrti  irXiitcTpov,    'O  aif^pwm  '«. 

fiaraif  Kayta  ypnyopw,     'IdoVf  Kvpiot  itrriv  6  iKVTuvtov  Kopiiav  Ay^pttTmv  koI  itf-^^K 

Kupdia^  Av^pAitoK,    Epiplian.  Lsercs.  48. 
1  '£yfii>  Kvpioi,  Kvptov  6  ^tdtf  6  nravTOKp&rmpf  KaTayivofiivov  i»  dv^pturm, 
3  'Vfifia  tlpi,  Kal  ir^tvfia,  teal  Sv»afii9.     Sec  Kuseh.  1.  v.  c.  16. 
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form  of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  TesUiment,  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, consistently  adhered  to  by  the  Montanistic  tendency,  as  it 
first  presented  itself,  in  this  respect  also,  that  the  new  prophets 
did  not  promise  a  progressive  development  of  the  Charch,  in  the 
sense  of  one  which  was  to  proceed  from  the  new  revelations  deli- 
vered to  them  ;  but  announced  that  which  should  bring  to  a  close 
the  whole  thread  of  earthly  development.  They  hint  at  the  near 
approach  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the  final  separation  which  was 
to  be  hronght  about  by  Christ  himself,  and  the  millennial  kingdom 
to  be  set  up  by  him  on  the  earth.  Maximilla  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared expressly,  "  After  me  no  other  prophetess  shall  arise,  but 
the  end  shall  come."^  The  God  who  had  determined  to  bring 
aboat  the  great  judgnu^nt,  called  on  the  faithful  by  his  voice  in 
the  new  prophets,  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  a  stricter  life, 
so  that  theXord,  at  his  second  coming,  which  was  near  at  hand, 
might  find  them  well  provided  and  waiting.  With  this  expec- 
tation of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  stood  intimately  con- 
nected the  contempt  of  life  and  of  all  earthly  things,  to  which  the 
new  spirit  of  the  prophets  called  men. 

Bnt  though  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  new  prophets  were 
not  fulfilled,  yet  the  principle  announced  by  them  entered  mightily 
into  the  development  of  the  Christian  conciousness  in  this  period. 
And  as  these  new  revelations  were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  in  the  church  system  of  theo- 
logy, was  still  less  completely  unfolded,  with  the  doctrine  of  spiri- 
tual gifts,  and  with  the  promises  of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete, 
the  idea  went  forth  that  there  were  certain  seasons  or  epochs  of 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  which  the  progressive 
deretepment  of  the  Church  was  to  be  promoted ;  a  new  momen- 
tum superadded  to  its  ordinary,  regular  course  of  development, 
and  designed  to  complete  what  was  lacking  in  it. 

In  receiving  this  principle  and  looking  round  lor  arguments  in 
support  of  it,  TertuUian  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity  of 
some  such  progressive  development  of  the  Church,  by  pointing  to 
a  law  running  through  all  the  works  of  God  in  the  kingdoms  of 
nature  and  of  grace.  "  In  the  works  of  grace,"  said  he,  **  as 
in  the  works  of  nature,  which  proceed  from  the  same  Creator, 

1  Tli«  words  arc  cited  in  Epipbanius:  M«t'  ifxi  irpofftnTts  ovKin  icrat,  liWA  cw' 
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everything  nnfolds  itself  by  certain  saccettsire  steps.  From  the 
seed-kernel  shoots  forth  first  the  plant ;  then  comes  the  blossom, 
and  finally  this  becomes  the  fruit,  which  itself  arrives  at  maturity 
only  by  degrees.  So  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  nnfolds  itself 
by  certain  stages.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  fear  of  Ood 
awakened  by  the  voice  of  nature,  without  a  revealed  law  (the  pa- 
triarchal religion ;)  next  followed  the  stage  of  childhood  under 
the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  then  that  of  youth  under  the  gospel ;  ^ 
and  at  length  the  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  life  to  the  ripeness  of 
manhood  through  the  new  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  con- 
nected' with  the  appearance  of  Montanus — ^through  the  new  in- 
structions of  the  promised  Paraclete.^  How  should  the  work  of 
God  stand  still  and  make  no  progressive  movement,  while  the 
kingdom  of  evil  is  continually  enlarging  itself  and  acquiring  new 
strength  V  On  this  ground,  the  Montanists  denounced  those  who 
were  for  setting  arbitrary  limits  to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  though  his  extraordinary  operations  had  been  confined  to  the 
times  of  the  apostles  alone.  Thus,  in  a  Montanistic  writing  of 
North  Africa,  it  was  said  :  *'  Faith  ought  not  to  be  so  weak  and 
despondent,  as  to  suppose  that  God*s  grace  was  powerful  only 
among  the  ancients ;  since  God  at  all  times  carries  into  effect 
what  he  has  promised,  as  a  ¥ritness  to  unbelievers  and  a  blessing 
to  the  faithful.'*^  The  later  efiusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ought 
rather  to  exceed  all  that  had  gone  before.^  The  fact  was  appealed 
to,  that  Christ  himself  promised  believers  the  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete,  as  the  perfecter  of  his  Church,  through  whom  he  would 
make  known  what  the  men  of  those  times  would  have  been  un- 
able to  comprehend.  By  this  it  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
deny  in  general,  that  the  promise  above-mentioned  had  any  r^ 
ference  to  the  apostles  ; — but  the  opinion  was  simply  this,  Aft 
the  promise  did  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  apostles — did  not,  in 
its  application  to  them,  become  entirely  fulfilled,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, referred  also  to  the  new  revelations  by  the  prophets  now  ^ 
awakened, — ^that  these  last  were  a  necessary  complement  and  en- 
largement of  that  original  revelation.^     The  truth  springing  from 

1  Tertnllian.  de  virgg.  veland.  o.  1. 
^  Acta  Perpetua  et  FelioitaL  Pnefkt 

>  Pneht  in  Acta  Perpetos:  Majora  reputanda  noviiiora  qanqae  ut  noTiB^imioni, 
Becundum  exuberaUonem  gratie  in  ultima  bkcuIi  spatia  decretam. 
*  Terititlian.  dr  pndicitia,  c.  12. 
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the  Utter  and  transmitted  by  the  general  tradition  of  the  Church, 
was  in  the  former  always  presupposed  as  an  unchangeable  founda- 
tion. The  new  prophets  should  distinguish  themselves  from  false 
teachers,  and  prove  their  divine  mission,  by  their  agreement  with 
this  original  revelation.  But  proceeding  on  such  foundation, 
the  Christian  system  of  morals  and  the  entire  church  life  should 
be  carried  still  further  onward  by  these  new  revelations  ;  —for  the 
men  who  ii^ere  first  weaned  from  paganism  and  sensuality,  were 
not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  requisitions  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  Moreover,  by  these  revelations,  the  Christian 
doctrines,  attacked  by  the  ever  encroaching  sects  of  the  heretics, 
were  to  be  defended.  As  the  heretics  made  use  of  arbitrary  and 
false  interpretations  to  explain  the  holy  scriptures,  (from  which, 
too,  they  might  best  be  refuted,)  in  accordance  with  their  own 
notions ;  so  by  these  new  revelations  a  fixed  and  settled  autho- 
rity would  be  established  against  them.  Finally,  they  were  to 
supply  means  for  resolving  disputed  questions  on  matters  of  faith 
aod  practice.^  Hence  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  towards  the  end 
of  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  addressing  himself  to  those 
w^  were  willing  to  draw  from  the  fountain  of  these  new  reveia- 
^ODS,  says  to  tlieBi,  **  Yon  will  thirst  for  no  instruction  ;^— no 
qoestioDs  will  perplex  you." 

Thus  Montanism  set  over  against  the  rigid,  traditional  element, 
one  of  firee,  progressive  u^ovement.  The  occupiers  of  this  new 
position  were  better  prepared  to  distinguish  between  what  was 
changeable  and  what  was  unchangeable  in  the  Church  develop- 
ment, since  they  admitted  the  immutability  of  the  doctrinal  tra- 
dUwn  alone  ;  they  maintained  that  the  regulations  of  the  Church 
mighi  be  altered  and  improved  by  the  progressive  instructions 
of  the  Paraclete^  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times?  Whi  le, 
moreover,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Church,  the  bishops 
were  regarded  as  the  sole  organs  for  diffusing  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  being  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
and  the^  inheritors  of  their  spiritual  power ; — it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  that  besides  the  ordinary 
organs  of  Church  guidance,  there  were  still  higher  ones — those 

1  TertollUn.  de  virgg.  veland.  represeuU  aa  the  administratio  Pnracleti,  qiUMJ  di:  ci. 
|<lin«  dirigitur,  quod  scripluiae  revelaiiUir,  quod  inU'llcctiis  n-furiiiHtar. 
*  reitulIiAii.  dc  coronu  uiUit.  c  •'). 
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extraordinary  organs,  the  prophets  awakened  by  the  Paraclete. . 
The  latter  only,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Montanists, 
were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the  highest  sense,  the  in- 
heritors of  their  spiritual  power  in  full.  Hence  Tertullian  sets 
over  against  the  Church  consisting  of  the  number  of  bishops,  the 
Church  of  the  Spirit,  which  manifests  itself  through  men  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Spirit}  While  it  was  the  custom  to  deri?e 
the  power  conceded  to  the  bishops  from  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  conferred  on  Peter,  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  these  words  referred  only  to  Peter  person- 
ally, and  to  those  who,  like  Peter,  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  indirectly.  They  who  followed  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  speaking  through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophets,  being 
the  spiritually  minded,  genuine  Christians,  (Spiritales,)  consti- 
tuted the  Church  in  the  proper  sense ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,^ 
the  opposers  of  the  new  revelations  were  usually  styled  the  car- 
nally minded,  the  Psychical. 

.Thus  Montanism  set  up  a  church  of  the  Spirit,  consisting  of 
the  spiritales  homines,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  outward 
view  of  that  institution.  Tertullian  says  :  ^*  The  Church,  in  the 
proper  and  pre-eminent  sense,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  th^ 
Three  are  One, — and  next,  the  whole  community  of  those  who  are 
agreed  in  this  faith  (that  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  one)  is  called,  after  its  founder  and  consecrator,  (the  Holy 
Spirit,)  the  Church.'*'  The  Catholic  point  of  view  expresses  it- 
self in  this — viz.  that  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  put  first,  and  by 
this  very  position  of  it,  made  outward  ;  next,  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  conditioned  by,  and  hence  deriyed 
through,  this  mediation.^  Montanism,  on  the  other  hand,  like 
Protestantism,  places  the  Holy  Spirit  first,  and  considers  the 
Church  as  that  which  is  only  derived.     Assuming  this  position, 

1  TertulliaD.  de  pudicitk,  o.  21 :  EcclesiA  spiritas  per  spiritalem  hominem,  uon  eoel^- 
sia  numerus  episcoponim. 

2  Secuudum  Peuri  personam,  spiritalibus  potestas  lata  oouyenict,  aai  apostolo  urt 
prophetiB.    L.  c. 

^  Nam  et  ecclesia  proprie  et  principaliter  ipse  est  Spirltus,  in  quo  eat  triniUs  ooios 
divinitatis.  lUam  ecclesiam  congregnt,  quam  Dominus  in  tribns  posnit  (where  iwo  » 
three  are  gathered  together  in  his  name),  atque  ita  exinde  etiam  numerus,  qui  in  bssc 
fidem  conspiiiiverint,  ecclesia  ab  auctore  et  consecratore  cei^setur.    L.  c. 

*  As  in  the  'well-known  words  of  Ireusus:  l^bi  ecclesia,  ibi  Spiritus;  et  ubi  Spirit»<. 
ibi  ecclesia. 
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the  order  would  be  rerersed  :  Ubi  Spiritus,  ibi  ecclesia ;  et  ubi 
ecclesia,,ibi  Spiritus.  But  the  Montanistic  conception  does  not 
coincide  with  the  Protestant ;  for  in  the  former  it  is  not  the 
general  fact  of  the  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  takes.place 
in  all  believers,  but  the  above  described  extraordinary  revelation, 
which  is  meant.  Partly  this  latter,  which  is  here  placed  as  the 
original  thing,  and  partly  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in  its 
divine  character,  constitute,  according  to  the  Montanistio  view, 
the  essence  of  the  true  Church.  It  is  that  Church  in  which  God 
awakes  the  prophets,  and  by  which  the  prophets  are  recognised 
as  such. 

Since  again,  according  to  the  Montanistic  theory,  prophets 
eonld  be  awakened  from  among  Christians  of  every  rank ;  since 
the  Montanists  expressly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  last  epoch  in  the  development  of  God's  kingdom,  that 
according  to  the  promises  in  the  prophet  Joel,^  which  were  now 
passing  into  fulfilment,  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  to  be  dis- 
pensed to  Christians  of  every  condition  and  sex  without  dis- 
tinction ;  and  since  requisitions  in  regard  to  the  Christian  walk 
which  before  had  been  confined  wholly  to  the  spiritual  order,  were 
extended  by  the  new  revelations  to  all  Christians  as  such  ;  they 
were  thus  led  to  give  prominence  once  more  to  that  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  universal  Christian  calling,  of  the  priestly  dignity 
of  all  Christians,  which  had  been,  in  a  measure,  suppressed  by 
the  confounding  together  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity.' 

But  although  the  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  its  progressive 
development  was  in  one  phase  of  it  seized  by  Montanism  after  a 
fVeer  and  a  more  spiritual  manner,  yet  in  another  respect,  by  deriv- 
ing this  progressive  development  from  new,  extraordinary  revela- 
tions, from  a  newly  awakened  prophetic  order,  it  fell  back  upon 
the  position  of  Judaism.  While,  according  to  the  ordinary 
Chnrch  principles,  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  was  transferred 
over  to  the  Christian  Church  ;  according  to  the  Montanistic  view^ 
the  Old  Testament  order  of  prophets  was  thus  transferred.  And 
it  is  noticeable,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  which  afterwards  adopted 
many  of  the  views  which  in  the  beginning  she  censured  in  Mon- 

i  Pnefat  in  Act.  Ff licit. 

a  A«,  for  example,  TertulUan  dr  monogftmin. 
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tanism,  seized  particularly  on  many  things  asserted  by  the  Hon* 
tanists  concerning  the  relation  of  ^the  new  leyelationa  by  their 
prophets  to  the  ground- work  of  Church  tradition  and  acriptaro 
doctrine,  in  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  decisions  of  general 
councils  to  both  these  matters.  A  new  particular  waa  superin- 
duced on  the  Church  notion  of  tradition ; — to  holding  fast  on  the 
original  doctrine  once  delivered,  was  added  the  element  of  a  pro^ 
gressire  advancement  in  harmony  with  this  doctrine,  and  .derived 
from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  while  this  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spin! 
was  regarded,.from  the  Montanistic  point  of  view,  as  one  that 
proceeded  from  newly  awakened,  extraordinary  organs  ;  it  was, 
by  the  principles  of  the  Church,  transferred  to  the  regular  organs 
of  the  Church  guidance,  the  bishops.  We  must  here  bring  in 
also  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  Montanistic  notion 
of  inspiration.^ 

But  this  way  of  considering  inspiration,  which,  derived  from 
the  Jews,  had,  up  to  this  time,  chiefly  prevailed  also  among  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  now  gradually  sappiessed  by  theof^o- 
sition  to  Montanism.  Its  violent  opponents  condemned  Ite  ecs- 
tatic state  without  reserve ;  considering  it  rather  as  the  sign  of 
a  false  prophet.  Unfortunately,  the  work  against  Montuinm  by 
the  Christian  rhetorician  Miltiades,  in  which  this  very  point  iras 
set  forth,  that  the  ecstacy  was  a  state  of  mind  at  variance  wi^ 
the  character  of  atme  prophet,'  has  not  reached  our  times; — a 
work  by  which  probably  much  light  would  be  shed  on  the  iheu 
interesting  discussions  about  the  notion  of  inspiration.  Men 
were  inclined  to  trace  the  ecstacy  to  an  agency  of  the  eril  spirit, 
as  a  spirit  of  confusion  and  of  schism  ;  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
inflnences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  spirit  of  sober  and  clear  self- 
possession.  Men  were  for  denouncing  the  Montanistic  notiop  of 
the  prophet  and  the  prophetic  office  in  everything,  without  at- 
tempting to  separate  what  was  true  in  it  from  what  was  fake. 
But  the  more  free  and  unbisased  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  sdiool 
is  to  be  seen  also,  in  its  judgment  on  these  phenomena.  It  is 
true,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  too,  represents  the  ecstacy  as  the 

1  The  definition  of  such  an  ecstatic  fetate  of  the  Montanlstio  mind,  is  to  be  foatid  in 
TertuUian,  c.  Mare.  1.  i¥.  e»2sl:  In  apiritu  homo  constitutus,  prssertim  cum  ghrium 
Dei  contpicU,  Tel  cum  per  ipsum  Deu»  loquilurt  necesse  est  excidat  sensn,  obanibratus 
Hcilicet  ▼irtute  divina. 

'^  Qtpl  Tov  pii  iiiif  Trpo<f)fiTttv  i»  iKtTTUtrti  XaActi^. 
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sign  of  a  false  prophet,  and  of  the  actuation  of  the  evil  spirit, 
whereby  the  sonl  becomes  estranged  from  itself;^  but  yet  he 
declared  himself  opposed  to  those  who,  as  he  expresses  it,  nnre- 
serredly  condemned,  with  a  -blind  zeal  of  ignorance,  everything 
that  proceeded  from  these  false  prophets,  instead  of  inquiring  into 
what  was  said,  without  respect  to  the  person,  and  ascertaining 
whether  it  contained  any  portion  of  truth.^  In  contradicting 
Montanism,  men  fell  into  the  erroneous  theory  at  the  opposite 
extreme.  Unwilling  to  admit  that  there  was  anything  at  all  of 
an  unconscious  nature  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  they 
attributed  to  them  a  clear,  conscious  knowledge  of  everything 
included  in  the  divine  promises  which  they  announced  ;' — a  view 
of  the  matter  which  could  not  fail  to  obscure  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to 
prevent  an  unbiassed  exposition  of  the  latter. 

As  we  observed  above,  in  giving  the  general  characteristics  of 
Montanism,  it  grazed  closely,  by  vitiating  the  Christian  principle, 
upon  Judaism  on  the  one  side  and  upon  paganism  on  the  other. 

States  somewhat  akin  to  what  occurred  in  pagan  divination, 
phenomena  like  the  magnetic  and  somnambulist  appearances 
occasionally  presented  in  the  pagan  cultus,  mixed  in  with  the 
exeiiement  of  Christian  feelings.  Those  Christian  females  who 
were  thrown  into  ecstatic  trances  during  the  time  of  public  wor- 
ship, were  not  only  consulted  about  remedies  for  bodily  diseases, 
but  also  plied  with  questions  concerning  the  invisible  world.  In 
TertuUian  s  time,  there  was  one  at  Carthage,  who,  in  her  states 
of  ecstacy,-  iiaagined  herself  to  be  in  the  society  of  Christ  and  of 
angels.  The  matter  of  her  visions  corresponded  to  what  she  had 
just  heard  read  from  the  holy  scriptures,  what  was  said  in  the 
Psalms  that  had  been  sung,  or  in  the  prayers  that  had  be^n 

1  StroB.  Ub.  i.  f.  811,  where  be  says  of  tbe  false  prophets :  TA  Sm-t  oZroi  kv  U<rrd- 
m  W0o%^^ivo9,  At  &9  AfrofrrArrw  didirovoi,  where,  without  doubt,  there  is  a  play  on 
voids  IB  llie  use  of  the  terms  iKwavit  and  6nt09T6*rn^, 

S  His  words  are:  Ou/aIv  dtd  j6v  Xiyovra  KaTaywuanriov  ifia^iit  Kai  xutv  Xtyo- 
/timmWfiwAp  Kal  Iwl  t&¥  irp<H^trrtufiir  wify  Hj  XtyOfttPmv  trapaTfipirfioV  aXXd  rd 
Aty^fMi  tfKvwuT^v  ti  Tn«  dXff^f Xa*  ix^Tat,  Stfom.  1.  tk  f.  647.  As  we  might  ex- 
prei  from  Clement  a  more  unbiassed  judgment  than  was  commonly  entertained  by  others, 
we  have  so  maeh  the  more  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  work,  in  whieh  he  designed  to 
*vmk  mora  folly  of  Monunism, — if,  indeed,  he  ever  executed  that  design,— viz.,  his 
hook  wtpl  wpw^nrtiat.    Vid.  Strom.  I.  vi.  f.  511. 

3  E,  g,  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  vi.  ^  *Z :  ITpowf  twv  Airo<finva<r^ai  irtpt  irpo<l*^Ttoif,  wy  oO 
9v^m¥f  f  i  /Mf^  ireirv^KAS't  Tfll  nxo  liiov  vrofiarot. 
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offered.^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  after  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  Church,  she  was  made  to  relate  her  yisions,  from  which 
men  sought  to  gain  information  about  things  of  the  invisible  world, 
as,  for  example,  about  the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  Jewish  element  discovered  itself  in  the  pretended. comple- 
tion of  the  system  of  morals  by  new  precepts  which  had  particular 
reference  to  the  ascetic  life.  Thus,  fasting  on  the  dies  stationnm, 
which  till  now  had  been  considered  a  voluntary  thing,  (see  above,) 
was  prescribed  as  a  law  for  all  Christians.  It  was  also  made  a 
law  that  this  fast  should  be  extended  to  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  During  three  weeks  of  the  year  a  meagre  diet,  like 
that  adopted  of  free  choice  by  the  continentes  or  ao-zo^Vai,  was 
enjoined  as  a  law  on  all  Christians.^  Against  these  Montanistic 
ordinances,  the  remaining  spirit  of  evangelical  freedom  still  nobly 
and  emphatically  declared  itself :  but  afterwards  the  spirit  which 
here  expressed  itself  in  Montanism,  also  passed  over  into  the 
Catholic  Church. 

From  Montanism  proceeded  a  tendency,  which,  instead  of  lead- 
ing men  to  value  the  blessings  of  humanity  according  to  their 
true  relation,  in  the  view  of  Christianity,  to  the  highest  good— 
the  kingdom  of  Ood — ^led  them  only  to  place  the  one  over  against 
the  other.  And  the  same  tendency,  by  the  undue  prominence  it 
gave  to  the  divine  element  as  a  power  to  suppress  every  human 
motive,  would  lead  also  to  a  quietism  that  crippled  and  discour- 
aged human  activity.  On  this  principle  neither  would  the  bless- 
ings of  the  earthly  life  be  estimated  according  to  their  real  worth, 
nor  the  use  of  the  requisite  means  for  securing  and  preserving 
them  be  acknowledged  as  a  duty.  Accordingly,  Montanism 
tended  to  foster  a  fanatic  longing  after  martyrdom.  It  set  np 
the  principle,  that  in  submitting  to  the  divine  will  men  should  do 

1  TertuUioxi.  de  anima,  c.  9,  says  of  her :  £t  videt  el  audit  sacramenta,  et  quomodaffl 
corda  dignoscit  et  medicinas  desiderantibus  submittit  Jam  yero  pront  scriptuivlegan- 
tur,  aat  psalmi  oanuntur,  aut  allocutiones  proferantnr,  ant  petitiones  delegantur,  its  iiufe 
materisB  visionibus  subministrantur. 

S  The  80-caUed  Xerophagiee. —^tinc^ay  and  the  Sabbath  were  excepted  tnm  tltfse 
fasts.  The  Montanists  were  at  difference  with  the  Boman  Church  in  respect  also  to  tU 
not  fasting  on  the  Sabbath  (see  above).  At  the  time  of  Jerome,  when,  howerer,  the  Hoa- 
tauists  seem  to  have  departed  in  many  respects,  as,  for  example,  in  respect  to  the  clinitU 
constitution,  from  their  original  institutions,  they  had  three  weeks  of  XerophiCli*' 
These  may  be  compared  with  Quadragesimal  fasts  iu  the  later  church:  and  so  indeed 
they  are  called  by  Jerome  (cp.  27,  ad  Mtu^cllum) :  "  ilJi  tree  in  anno  faciunt  qosdngcei- 
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nothing  to  avoid  those  persecutions,^  which  it  was  6od*8  will  to 
suspend  OTer  Christians  for  the  trial  of  their  faith.  This  spirit 
of  Montanism  characteristically  expresses  itself  in  the  following 
oracle  :  "  Let  it  not  be  your  wish  to  die  on  your  beds  in  the  pains 
of  child-birth,  or  in  debilitating  ferer ;  but  desire  to  die  as  mar- 
tyrs, that  He  may  be  glorified  who  snflfered  for  yon."  The  same 
tendency  of  spirit  pushed  Montanism,  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid  an 
accommodating  disposition,  which  might  prove  injnrions  to  faith, 
to  the  other  extreme  of  sternly  renouncing  all  those  usages  of 
civil  and  social  life  which  could  in  any  way  be  traced  to  a  Pagan 
origin  ;  of  despising  all  those  prudential  maxims  by  which  it  was 
possible  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  Pagan  authorities.  It 
seems,  among  other  things,  to  have  been  objected  to  the  Mon- 
tahists,  that,  by  their  frequent  meetings  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
they  defied  the  established  laws  against  secret  assemblies.^ 

This  tendency  of  the  moral  spirit  led  to  an  undue  estimation 
of  celibacy  ; — ^and  the  unmarried  life  was  already  particularly  re- 
commended by  the  Montanistic  prophetess  Priscilla,  to  the  cleri- 
cal order,  as  if  it  was  in  this  way  only  they  could  be  the  worthy 
channels  of  holy  influences,  could  properly  render  themselves 
capable  of  receiving  the  dirine  gifts  of  the  spirit.*  Hence,  we 
may  observe  another  instance  in  which  Montanism  passed  over 
into  the  Catholic  Church. 

Now  an  ascetic  spirit  of  this  sort  is  elsewhere  usually  coupled 
with  ignorance  of  the  marriage  state,  as  a  fom^  for  the  realization 
of  the  highest  good ;  and  this  ignorance  is  usually  based  on  a 
sensuous  and  barely  outward  conception  of  this  relation.  But 
Montanism  united  with  this  ascetic  tendency,  a  conception  of  the 
marriage  institution  directly  opposed  to  the  one  just  mentioned. 
We  see  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  Christian  spirit  manifested 
in  Montanism,  by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  idea  of  marriage, 
in  that  view  of  it  which  was  first  clearly  suggested  by  Christi- 

1  See  Tertnllian.  de  liiga  in  persecuL 

2  De  jeJQniis,  c.  13 :  Quomodo  in  nobis  ipsam  quoqnennitatem  jejunaiionam  et  xero- 
pbagiarum  et  stationum  denotaris  ?  Nisi  forte  in  senatosconsnlta  et  in  principum  man- 
data  coitionibns  opposita  deUDqnimus. 

3  The  woida  of  Rigaltiua,  pnblisked  in  Tertullian's  work  de  exbortaiione  castitatla,  e. 
11,  are:  Quod  sanctns  minister  sauctimoniam  noverit  ministrare.  Purificantia  enim 
rtnieordat  et  visionea  vident  et  ponentes  faciem  deorsum  etiam  Tocea  andiuntmanifestiis^ 
lum  aalncarea  qnam  et  occnltaa. 
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anity^ — as  a  spiritnal  union,  conseerated  by  Christ,  of  two  indi- 
viduals, separated  by  sex,  in  one  common  life.  The  MontanistB 
held,  therefore,  that  the  religions  consecration  of  such  a  nnioii 
vas  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment ;  they  reckoned  it  as  be- 
longing  to  the  essence  of  a  truly  Christian  marriage,  that  it  should 
be  concluded  in  the  Church,  in  the  pame  of  Christ.  A  marriafe 
otherwise  contracted  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  nalawM 
connection.^  Regarding  the  institution  in  this  light,  it  followed 
again,  that  Monianwn  would  allow  of  no  seeond  marriage  n^ 
the  death  of  the  first  husband  or  the  first  wife  ;  for  marriage 
being  an  indissoluble  union  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  flesh  alone, 
was  destined  to  endure  beyond  the  graTe.'  In  this  instance,  also, 
the  Montanists,  in  their  legal  spirit,  only  pushed  to  the  extreme 
a  view  to  which  others  doubtless  were  inclined.'  And  it  is  den, 
that  in  this  matter  too  the  Montanistic  element  passed  over  into 
a  Catholic  one :  for  the  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  sacnuueih 
tal  view  of  the  marriage  institution. 

The  severe  legal  spirit  of  Montanism  displays  itself  in  the  seal 
it  manifested  for  the  more  rigid  principles  of  penance.*  But  tke 
Montanists,  so  far  as  they  failed,  like  their  opponents,  rigkfly  to 
distinguish  baptism  and  regeneration,  and  rightly  Uy  nnderstaid 
the  relation  of  faith  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  the  entire  ChrU- 
tian  life,  were  involved  in  the  same  error  which  lay  at  the  fooo- 
dation  of  this  whole  dispute  on  the  extension  of  absol^iea/ 
The  moral  zeal  against  that  false  confidence  in  the  eiBcaey  of  ab- 
solution which  tended  to  encourage  the  feeling  of  security  in  sis, 
expresses  itself  in  the  following  exposition  of  Tertullian,  aimed 
against  a  wrong  application  of  the  passage  in  1  John  i.  7.  "  Joim 

1  Tertullian.  de  pudicitia,  c.  4:  Penes  nos  occolUe  qtioque  conjuncdonea,  id  est,  non 
prius  apttd  ecclesiam  professa,  juxta  moBchiam  et  fornicationem  judicaxi  periclitantar, 
nee  inde  oonsertie  obtentu  matrimonii  crimen  eladont  Aooording  to  the  prindples  of 
Montanism,  the  essence  of  a  trae  mftrriage  in  the  Christian  sense  is  (de  monogHBU,  c. 
20) :  cum  Deus  jungit  duos  in  unam  carnem,  aut  junctos  deprehendens  in  eadem,  eon- 
jnnctionem  signarit  (Where  to  the  marriage  contracted  by  two  parties  whilAhej  wnv 
stQl  pagans,  the  sanctifying  consecration  of  Cfariakiaaitj  is  superadded.) 

2  See  Tertnllian.  de  monogamia  and  exhortat  castitatis. 

S  Athenagoris  (legat.  pro  Cbriatlao.  f.  87,  ed.  Colon)  styles  the  ydfiot  iti^pot  t»- 
ir/)c<ri^«  fiotxiia.  Origen  (Tom.  in  Matth.  f.  303)  says  that  Panl  give  permisnon  kr 
a  second  marriage  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband  or  the  first  wif^ :  m-pdt  r^  ff^Xr 
poKapiloM  h  d(F^circ£av. 

4  See  on  this  controversy,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  AT. 

*  L.  c. 
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says,  if  we  would  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son  cleanseth  ns  from  all  sin.  Do  we  sin,  then,  if  we  walk  in 
the  light,  and  shall  we  be  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the  light  t  By  no 
means.  For  whosooTer  sins  is  not  in  the  light,  bat  in  darkness. 
He  is  showing,  then,  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from  sin  if  we 
walk  in  the  light,  in  which  no  sin  can  be  committed ;  for  8ueh  is 
^  power  of  the  blood  of  Christy  that  those  whom  it  has  cleansed 
fnm  sin  it  thenceforth  preserves  pure,  if  they  continue  to  walk 
in  the  light."* 

It  is  trae,  as  we  have  remarked,  that  Montanism  enconraged 
the  faaatic^  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom ;  for,  according  to  the 
Montsnistic  doctrine,  the  martyrs  would  be  entitled  to  enter  im- 
mediately after  death  into  a  higher  state  of  blessedness,  to  which 
other  believers  conld  obtain  no  admittance  ;'  yet  the  struggle  to 
msintaiB  a  rigid  penitential  discipline  induced  the  Montanist 
Tertnllian  to  oppose  the  undue  homage  which  in  another  respect 
was  paid  to  the  martyrs.  Since  many,  for  instance,  to  whom 
Montanism  refused  absolution,  could  obtain  it  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  through  the  mediation  of  the  confessors,^  Tertnllian  was 
led  to  denounce  this  false  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  their  inter* 
eesnon,  and  to  chastise  the  spiritual  arrogance  of  these  men. 
**  Let  it  satisfy  the  martyrs,"  said  he,  "  to  have  purged  them- 
flehes  of  their  own  sins.  It  savours  of  ingratitude  or  arrogance 
to  pretend  to  bestow  on  others  what  it  must  be  considered  a  great  - 
favour  to  have  obtained  for  one's  self.  Who,  but  the  Son  of  God 
only,  has  paid  the  debt  of  death  for  others  by  his  own  ?  For  to 
this  end  he  came,  that,  tree  from  sin  and  perfectly  holy  himself, 
he  might  die  for  sinners.  Thou,  therefore,  who  wouldst  emulate 
Him  in  procuring  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  suffer  for  me  when  thou 
art  free  from  sin  thyself.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  can  the  % 
oil  of  thy  puny  lamp  suffice  at  once  for  me  and  for  thyself  1"^        / 

In  accordance  with  the  one-sided,  supra-naturalistic  element 
of  the  scheme  we  have  been  considering,  the  expectations  and 
attention  of  the  Montanists  were  so  directed  as  to  observe,  not 

*  D*  pndieitia,  c.  10.    Which  work  refers  generally  to  this  dispute. 
<  The  Paradise;  see  TertuUlan,  de  anima.  c.  36. 
3  S«e  Tol  i.  p.  300. 
^  De  pvdicitia,  c.  22. 
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how  Christianity  was  to  transfonn  the  life  of  hnmanity,  by  begin* 
ning  from  within  and  working  outwards,  but  how  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  was  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  world  by  some  outward 
miracle.  Here  full  scope  was  ^yen  to  their  extrayagant  colouring 
of  Chiliasm ;  and  in  this  respect  also  they  only  pushed  to  the 
furthest  extreme  a  way  of  thinking  which  Tery  generally  pre- 

I  y  Tailed  in  the  Church. 

I        r  If  by  pietism  we  understand  that  morbid  direction  of  pious  feel- 

ings where  some  arbitrary  figment,  some  excrescence  from  without, 
something  cast  over  and  over  in  the  same  mould,  is  substituted 
for  the  natural  development  of  the  Christian  life, — ^in  other  words, 
the  reaction  of  a  legal  principle  within  the  bosom  of  Christianity, 
— ^then  we  shall  hare  good  cause  to  consider  Montanism  as  the 
earliest  form  of  manifestation  of  what  may  properly  be  styled 
pietism. 

What  tended  to  further  the  spread  of  this  party,  was  in  part 
its  relation  to  Christian  principles  long  before  existing,  and  in  part 
the  contagious  influence  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  manner  in  which 
spiritual  pride  was  here  nourished  ;  since  he  who  acknowledged 
the  new  prophets,  might  directly  consider  himself  to  be  a  truly 
regenerate  man,  a  member  of  the  select  company  of  the  spiritually 
minded  (Spiritales),  and  despise  all  other  Christians  as  camaUy 
minded  (Fsychici),  as  not  yet  truly  regenerated. 

The  controrersy  on  Montanism  was  conducted  with  extreme 
violence,  first  in  Adia  Minor.  Synods  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  afiair,  at  which  many  declared  themselres 
opposed  to  it ;  the  proceedings  of  these  synods  were  sent  to  the 
more  distant  churches,  and  these  were  thus  drawn  into  the  dis- 
pute. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  distinct 
accounts,  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  and  hence  the  gradual 
formation  of  the  Montanistic  sects,  and  their  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  Church,  are  matters  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Though 
the  Montanists  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only  genuine 
Christians,  and  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  being  Christians 
but  in  part,  and  as  occupying  an  inferior  position  ;  though  they 
thought  themselves  exalted  above  all  the  rest  of  the  Church,  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  inclined  to  separate  immediately 
from  the  latter,  and  to  renounce  its  fellowship ;  they  wished  only 
to  be  considered  the  ecclesia  spiritus,  spiritalis,  within  the  eccle- 
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sta  made  tip  of  the  psychical  mnltitnde.  They  introduced  a 
similar  distinction  into  the  practical  province,  as  the  Gnostics 
had  ^ane  into  the  theoretical.  It  is  tme,  by  this  practically 
aristocratic  spirit,  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  not 
exposed  to  so  much  danger,  as  it  conid  not  fail  to  be  by  the  theo- 
retical ;  but  yet  the  adherents  of  the  new  prophetic  order  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  that  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  which 
they  were  continually  seeking  to  extend  themselires  more  widely 
without  great  injury  t<»  the  Church  life  ;  for  they  claimed  only 
toleration  at  first,  in  order  that  they  might  gradnally  establish 
Uieir  own  supremacy. 

Tiie  community  at  Lyons  had  among  them,  at  the  time  of  the 
bloody  persecution  which  they  experienced  under  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Ampcdios,  many  members  f^om  Asia  Minor;  and  they 
were  led,  by  their  close  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Church,  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  relative  to  Montanism. 
The  community  wrote  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
presbjrter  Irenadus  was  the  bearer  of  their  letter.  Much  light 
would  be  died  on  the  whole  subject,  had  we  more  distinct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  contents  of  tUs  letter;  but  Eusebius^ 
barely  remarks,  that  the  judgment  on  the  matter  expressed  by 
the  Church  was  just  and  orthodox.  Now,  as  Eusebius  certainly 
considered  the  MontanistJc  tendency  as  heretical,  we  might  infer 
from  this  remark  of  his,  that  the  judgment  expressed  in  the 
letter  was  one  unfavourable  to  the  Montanists.  But  in  this  case 
the  letter  could  not  have  had  in  view  the  end  which  Eusebius 
assigna  to  it,  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  disputes.  It  would 
harmonise  most  perfectly  with  this  end,  to  suppose  that  the  letter 
was  written  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  moderation,  which  sought  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  the  points  in  dispute,  to  refute  the  vari- 
ous exaggerated  charges  laid  against  the  Montanistic  Churches, 
and,  in  the  diversity  of  views  respecting  the  worth  of  the  new 
prophetic  order,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  Christian  unani- 
mity. On  tiiis  supposition  we  may  explain  why  Origen  should 
express  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  contents  'of  the  letter, 
which  he  could  not  have  done  had  it  breathed  a  decidedly  Mon- 
tanistic spirit.  This  supposition  accords  best,  moreover,  with 
the  known  character  of  IrenaBus,  a  man  of  moderation  and  a  lover 

1  Lib.  V.  c  3. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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of  peace  ;  as  also  vith  his  opinions,  which,  without  heing  Men- 
tanistic,  were  yet  not  wh^Dy  unfavonrable  to  the  Montanists. 
By  this  mission  EleBthems  was  persuaded  probably  to  make 
peace  with  those  chnrches;  but  soon  after  Praxeas  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  violent  opponent  of  Montanism,  came  to  Rome ;  and 
partly  by  presenting  before  the  Roman  bishop  the  opposite  con- 
duct of  his  two  predecessors,  Anicetus  and  Soter,^  partly  by  his 
nnfayourable  representations  relatiye  to  the  condition  of  the  Mon- 
tanistic  Churches,  persuaded  him  to  revoke  all  that  he  had 
hitherto  done.  The  Montanists  now  proceeded  to  form  and  pro- 
pagate themselves  as  a  distinct  sect.  They  were  styled  Cata- 
phryffians,  from  the  name  of  their  country  ;  also  Pepuzians,  be- 
cause Montanus,  it  w^as  said,  taught  that  a  place  called  Pepuza, 
in  Phrygia,  perhaps  the  first  seat  of  the  Montanistic  Church,  was 
the  chosen  spot  from  which  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  was 
destined  to  begin. 

It  might  be  gathered  from  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the 
prevailing  spiritual  tendencies  in  the  Church,  that  there  would  be 
various  gradations  and  stages  of  transition  between  the  latter  aitd 
Montanism  decidedly  expressed  ;  as  also  many  shades  of  difference 
amongst  its  opponents,  from  those  that  were  not  disposed  to  orer- 
look  the  Christian  element  in  this  appearance, — as,  for  example. 

•  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, — down  to  those  who,  by  their  uncom- 
promising opposition,  were  driven  to  another  extreme,  and  to  a 
depravation  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  another  kind.  As  Montan- 
ism confounded  together  the  Old  and  New  Testament  positions, 
its  antagonists  were  led  to  draw  with  so  much  the  greater  preci- 
sion the  line  of  demarcation  between  them.     Their  current  watch- 

♦  word  was  borrowed  from  Matthew  xi.  13,  "  The  prophets  and  the 
-  law  prophesied  until  John  the  Baptist — ^then  they  were  to  cease/' 

This  maxim  they  opposed  as  well  to  the  new  ascetic  ordinances 
and  to  the  new  precepts  curtailing  Christian  freedom,  as  to  the 
new  prophetic  order  by  which  the  Church  must  allow  itself  to  he 
governed.'  TertuUian  remarks  of  those  who  so  applied  the  above 
passage,  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  banish  the  Holy 

1  The  troth  of  what  is  here  Mserted  df  pendih  however,  on  the  question  wfaetker  the 
biBhop  before  mentioned  was  Eleutheras  or  Victor. 

9  Tertu]1ian  replies :  Pa]os  tcrminales  (Igitis  Deo,  sicnt  de  gratia,  ita  de  disdpiim- 
De  jejnniis,  c.  11. 
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Spirit  entirely  from  the  Church,  since  his  agency  was  so  wholly 
dispensed  with.^  But  his  accosation  is,  in  this  case,  unjnst ;  for 
both  parties  were  agreed  in  belieying  that  the  Church  conld  not 
subsist  without  the  continued  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
only  point  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  was  the  question 
about  the  form  of  that  agency,  whether  it  was  one  which  lay  at  the 
gnwad  in  the  wh<de  ordinary  course  of  the  development  of  the 
Chureli,  or  whether  it  was  newly  created  by  a  divine,  supernatural 
interposition.  And  it  was  these  very  antagonists  of  Montanism, 
who  seem  to  have  prominently  set  forth  in  contrast  to  the  Old 
Testament  view,  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  new, 
animating  principle,  both  of  the  individualities  of  character  and 
also  of  their  harmonious  combination  in  the  communities  which  it 
actuated  ; — from  which  specific  difference  itself  they  drew  their 
conclusion  that  the  Church  could  not  be  made  dependent  on  any  new 
prophetic  order.  But  the  most  decided  opponents  of  Montanism, 
such  as  the  Alogi  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  either  denied  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  miraculous  gifts  which  distinguished  the  Apostolic 
Church,  the  charismata,  which,  in  their  form,  discovered  something 
of  a  supernatural  character  ;  or  were  not  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  prophetic  gift  as  a  thing  that  pertained  to  the  Christian  eco- 
nomy, but  considered  it  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  hence  they  could  not  admit  any  prophetic  book  into 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
information  is  so  scanty  respecting  the  party  of  the  Alogians,  so 
called  ;  and  that  the  work  of  Hippolytus  on  the  charismata,  which 
was  probably  written  in  opposition  to  those  ultra  anti-Montanists, 
has  not  reached  our  times.  We  should  otherwise  have  been  ena- 
bled to  speak  with  more  definiteness  and  certainty  on  this  disputed 
point,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled. 

Th^re  were  antagonists  of  Montanism,  whoopposed  to  a  fanatical 
tendency  on  the  side  of  the  feelings,  a  negative  tendency  on  the 
aide  of  the  understanding  ;  and  who,  from  the  dread  of  what  was 
fanatical,  rejected  much  also  that  was  genuinely  Christian.  It  is 
true^  as  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Montanism 
formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  anti-Gnostic  spirit ;  but  that 
ultra  anti-Hontanistic  tendency  of  the  understanding,  however, 


1  Snpemt,  at  totum  anferatis,  qnaDtam  in  vobis  tam  otiosum.    De  j«jiiniH,  c.  11. 
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mast,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  in  its  dry  sobriety,  so  hostile  to 
everything  of  a  transcendent  character,  have  been  no  less  opposed 
to  the  specalatire  and  mystical  element  in  Gnosticism.  And  the 
dread  of  the  Gnostic  tendency  might,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
as  the  dread  of  the  Montanistic,  pnsh  men  to  one-sided  negations. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  persons  with  some  partial  leaning  of 
this  sort  mnst  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  element  of  St  John  as 
wholly  foreign  from  their  own  yiews ;  and  how  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  bring  up  the  differences  between  the  gospel  according  to 
John,  and  the  others,  which  seemed  more  accordant  with  their 
own  opinions,^  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that  the  gospel  whicli 
the  Montanists  were  chiefly  in  the  habit  of  quoting  in  defence  of 
their  doctrine  on  the  new  roTelations,  was  not  a  genuine  one. 
Irensens,  from  whom  we  hare  the  first  account  of  this  party,  cer- 
tainly goes  too  far,  when  he  tells  us  that  they  rejected  the  gospel 
of  John  on  account  of  the  passage  in  it  which  speaks  of  the  Par- 
aclete.^ That  passage  alone  could  not  possibly  haye  induced  them 
to  such  a  step  ;  for  in  truth  they  needed  only  to  limit,  as  was 
actually  done  by  others,  the  promise  to  the  apostles,  in  order  to 
depriye  the  Montanists  of  this  support.  As  it  was  their  practice, 
howeyer,  when  those  words  of  Christ  were  adduced  by  those  wbo 
held  the  Montanistic  yiews,  to  pronounce  the  whole  book  which 
contained  them  a  spurious  one,  it  was  a  natural  course,  suggested 
by  the  propensity  so  common  in  theological  polemics,  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  partial  facts,  to  infer  that  they  had  re- 
jected the  gospel  on  account  of  this  single  text  alone. 

Apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  antagonists  of  Montan- 
ism  must  reject  the  Apocalypse  as  a  prophetic  book,  and  ikyourable 
to  Chiliasm,  the  whole  drift  and  style  of  this  book  must  in  itself 
haye  possessed  something  alien  from  the  spirit  of  this  party  of  the 
sober  understanding.  They  made  sport  of  the  seyen  angels  and 
the  seyen  trumpets  of  the  Bey  elation.  Tet  such  a  prosaic  tendency 
of  the  understanding  as  the  aboye  described,  was  something  too 

1  As,  for  example,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Bpiphanius  (haeres.  61),  that  the 
history  oi  the  temptation  is  omitted  in  John,  Chat  in  the  Synoptical  evangeluts  mentioa 
if  made  of  one  pasaorer,  in  John  of  two, 

2  Irenaeus,  lib.  iiL  o.  11,  §  0.  His  words  are :  Ut  donum  spiritus  frustrentar,  qaod  in 
noTissimis  temporibus  secundum  placitom  Paths  effusum  est  in  homanum  genns,  illam 
speciem  non  admittunt,  qaas  est  secundum  Joanuis  evaugelium,  in  qoa  Paraclctum  se 
missurum  Dominus  promisit. 
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foreign  from  this  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  to  allow  of  its  meet- 
ing with  any  very  general  reception. 

As  in  Montanism  a  tendency  repellant  of  the  existing  elements 
of  culture  appeared  in  its  most  decided  form ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  which  stroye  to  reconcile,  the  existing  culture 
with  Christianity,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  penraded  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  presented  itself  especially  in  the  Alexandrian 
school.     But  the  question  arises,  from  what  source  is  this  ten* 
deney  to  be  derired,  and  what  was  its  original  aim, — whether 
perhaps  it  was,  in  the  outset,  merely  a  proyision  to  communicate 
religious  instruction  to  the  pagans,  or  whether  there  had  existed 
in  Alexandria,  from  the  fir^t,  a  school  to  educate  teachers  for  the 
Christian  Church,  a  sort  of  theological  seminary  for  the  clerical 
order.   The  notices  of  Ensebius^  and  of  Jerome^  are  too  indefinite 
to  furnish  any  solution  of  this  question ;  and  besides,  neither  of 
these  church  fathers  was  so  situated  as  to  be  able  duly  to  distin- 
guish  the  form  of  this  school  as  it  existed  in  his.  own  time  from 
what  it  originally  was.     We  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  what  may  be  gathered  from  our  knowledge  of  the  labours  of 
the  indiridual  catechists  who  presided  oyer  the  school.     Now  we 
find  in  the  outset  at  Alexandria  but  one  man  appointed  by  the 
bishop  to  hold  the  office  of  catechist,  ^hose  business  it  was  to 
giye  reUgious  instruction  to  the  pagans,  and,  moreover,  doubtless 
to  the  chUdren  of  the  Christians  in  that  place.'    The  catechist 
Origen  was  the  first  to  share  the  duties  of  this  office  with  another 
person,  when  they  became  too  multiplied  to  allow  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting,  at  the  same  time,  his  works  on  scientific 

1  Lib.  Ti.  c.  10,  that  a  iidavKdXitov  ItpSaw  Xoywvhad  existed  there  from  ancient  times, 
which  according  to  the  choich  phraseology  may  be  most  naturally  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing a  school  for  the  expounding  of  the  scriptures.  But  this  does  not  suffice  to  chaiac- 
terixe  the  porticidar  mode  and  form  under  which  the  Alexandrian  school  appeared,  though 
it  is  easy  to  bring  into  these  words  all  that  belonged  to  theological  study  in  the  sense  of 
tliis  school,  when  its  condition  and  character  are  once  understood.  For  its  Gnosis  was 
designed,  without  any  doubt,  to  furnish  a  key  for  the  right  understanding  of  scripture, 
and  was  to  be  derived  from  scripture  by  allegorical  interpretation.  A  distinct  classifica- 
tion of  different  theological  disciplines,  as  exegesis,  dogmatics,  etc.,  is,  in  this  age  of 
the  Chnivh,  when  everything  was  stiU  in  one  chaotic  mass,  not  to  be  tliought  of, — as 
has  been  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Hr.  Director  Hasselbaoh  of  Stettin,  where  he  ex- 
plains  this  phrase  in  his  Dissertation  de  scbola,  qusB  Alcxandrin  floruit,  catecheticn, 
Part.  i.  p.  15. 

*  Dc  vir.  illnstr.  c.  36. 

^  Euscbius  (1.  vi.  t-.  «)  »«}?.,  tliat  Origen,  when  a  boy,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Clement. 
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theology.  The  catechumens  were  then  divided  into  two  classes. 
But  though  the  office  of  catechist  at  Alexandria  differed  in  no 
respect  originally  from  the  same  office  in  other  cities,  yet  it  could 
not  fail  to  become  gradually,  of  itself,  an  entirely  different  affair. 
Men  were  required  for  this  office,  who  possessed  a  perfect  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  religion ;  especially  who  had  re- 
ceived a  philosophical  education,  and  been  trained  in  the  society 
and  amidst  the  discussions  of  those  learned  pagans,  who,  after 
having  explored  many  systems,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
Christianity.  It  was  not  enough  here,  as  in  other  churches,  to 
present  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  according  to  the  so- 
called  irapdhocTL^ :  it  was  necessary,  with  the  educated  catechu- 
mens, to  go  back  to  the  primitive  sources  of  the  religion  in  the 
scriptures  themselves,  and  seek  to  initiate  them  into  the  under- 
standing of  these.  They  required  a  faith  which  would  stand  the  test 
of  scientific  examination.  Clement^  who  was  himself  one  of  these 
catechists,  points  to  the  need  of  a  thorough  method  of  adminis- 
tering the  catechetical  office  at  Alexandria,  when  he  says :'  "  He 
who  would  gather  from  every  quarter  what  would  be  for  the  profit 
of  the  catechumens,  especially  if  they  are  Greeks,*  (for  the  earth 
IS  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,)  must  not,  like  the  irrational 
brutes,  be  shy  of  much  learning,  but  he  must  seek  to  collect  around 
him  every  possible  means  of  helping  hi»  hearers  ;" — and  directly 
after,^  '^  All  culture  is  profitable,  and  particularly  necessary  is 
the  study  of  holy  scripture,  to  enable  us  to  prove  what  we  teach, 
and  especially  when  our  hearers  come  to  us  from  the  discipline  of 
the  Greeks."*  The  patience  and  skill  which  must  be  exercised 
by  these  Alexandrian  teachers,  in  answering  the  multifarions 
<^uestions  which  would  be  proposed  to  them,  is  intimated  by  Ori- 
gen,  when  he  requires  of  the  Christian  teachers,  that  they  shonld 
follow  Christ's  example,  and  not  show  a  fretful  spirit,  if  they 
should  be  pushed  with  questions  proposed  not  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  the  proofs 

1  Strom.  1.  vi.  f.  650,  B. 

s  To  complete  the  thought ;— he  ought  not  to  be  timid  in  exploring  the  Teitigpes  of 
truth  even  in  pagan  literature,  and  to  appropriate  the  useftil ;  for  all  comes  from  God, 
and  is,  as  such,  pure. 

«  Strora.  I.  \\.  f.  660,  C. 

4  With  tlirse  remarks  compare  what  Clement  says  generally  with  regard  to  those  to 
\\\\ovA  the  faith  must  be  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks. 

5  In  Miilth.  T.  xiv.  §  16 :  Wiipa(^ofxtvov  tiiXikovtov  crtoT^piv  fip.Auj  tiv  t»i»  fta^T 
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Much  care  was  therefore  necessary  in  selecting  these  Alexan* 
drian  catechists ;  and  the  office  was  conferred  in  preference  on 
those  men  of  learning  and  of  a  philosophical  education,  who  had 
themselves  been  conducted  to  Christianity  by  the  way  of  philo^ 
sophical  inquiry — such  as  were  PantcBnua,  the  first  Alexandrian 
catechist  of  whom  we  have  any  distinct  knowledge,  and  his  dis^ 
ciple,  Clement. 

The  circle  of  studies  taught  by  these  men  went  on  now  of  its 
own  accord  gradually  to  extend  itself,  and  to  embrace  a  wider 
range ;  for  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  satisfy,  on  the  principles 
of  the  church  faith,  a  want  deeply  felt  by  numbers, — the  want  of 
a  scientific  exposition  of  that  faith,  and  of  a  Christian  science. 
Their  school  was  frequented  partly  by  those  educated  pagans 
who,  after  having  under  their  instructions  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, were  seized  with  the  desire  of  devoting  themselves,  and 
all  they  possessed,  to  its  service  ;  and  with  this  in  view  chose  the 
Alexandrian  catechists  for  their  guides  ;  and  partly  by  young  men 
who,  standing  already  within  the  Christian  pale,  were  only  thirst- 
ing after  a  more  profound  knowledge,  and  aiming  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  office  of  church  teachers.  Thus  there  grew  up 
here,  in  a  manner  perfectly  spontaneous,  a  theological  school.  It 
was  the  birth-glace  of  Christian  theology  in  the  proper  sense,—* 
theology  as  it  sprang  partly  from  the' inward  impulse  of  the  mind 
thirsting  after  scientific  knowledge,  and  partly  from  an  outwardly 
directed  apologetic  interest  to  defend  the  dootrines  of  the  Church 
against  philosophically  educated  Greeks,  and  against  the  Gnos- 
tics. 

To  form  a  right  conception  of  this  school  in  its  early  growth^ 
we  moBt  consider  its  relation  to  the  three  different  parties,  in  con* 
section  with,  or  in  opposition  to  which,  it  shaped  itself;  and 
whose  different  tendencies  it  conceived  the  possibility  of  uniting 
together  by  means  of  a  higher  principle  which  should  reconcile 
their  antagonisms  ;  its  relation,  1.  To  those  seekers  after  wis- 
dom, the  Greeks,  who  despised  Christianity  as  a  blind  faith,  that 
shunned  the  light  of  reason ;  and  who  were  only  confirmed  in 
their  contempt  of  it,  by  the  gross  material  views  of  those  unedu- 
cated and  sternly  repulsive  Christians  with  whom  they  came  in 

rir  auTov  AyatrnKTohi  Ttrayfiivoi  tic  dioaaKaXiav,  tirl  tiS  xct/9»{ea3'at  wiro  tivim 
KiU  irvm^tufofituwv  oOk  ik  <^i\ofAa^tiav,  aW  diro  tov  irtipa^ktu  i^iXitv; 
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eontaet ;  2.  Its  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  now  a  nnmerons  class  in 
Alexandria,  -who  likewise  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  hlind  fidtb 
of  a  grovelling  multitade,  and  hy  promising  a  higher,  esoteric 
knowledge  of  religion,  drew  to  them  those  pagans  who  sought  after 
wisdom,  and  those  Christians  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  or- 
dinary religious  instmction ;  3.  Its  relation  to  that  primitire 
class  of  church  teachers,  who  occupied  the  ground  <^  practical 
Realism^  and  more  especially  to  those  zealots  among  them,  whom 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Gnostics  had  led  to  be  snspicioiis 
of  all  speculation  and  philosophy,  and  whaterer  seemed  like  the 
striying  after  a  Gnosis — ^and  who  were  in  continual  fear  of  tbe 
corruption  of  Christianity  by  the  mixing  in  of  foreign  philosophi- 
cal elements.  By  means  of  a  Gnosis  resulting  from,  and  harmo- 
niously combining  with,  faith,^  the  Alexandrians  supposed  they 
should  be  able  to  avoid  all  that  was  partial  and  false  in  each  of 
these  tendencies,  and  even  find  means  of  reconciling  them  to- 
gether. 

They  differed  from  the  Gnostics  in  their  theory  of  the  relation 
of  the  yv&ai^  to  the  ttUttk,  in  that  they  acknowledged  fiuth  as 
the  foundation  of  the  higher  life  for  all  Christians ;  as  the  com- 
mon bond  whereby  all,  however  difiering  from  one  another  in  men- 
tal cultivation,  are  still  united  together  in  one  divine  community. 
They  contrasted  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  founded  on 
this  basis  of  faith,  with  the  strife  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  (Siar- 
pi/SuL)  They  held  that  the  sources  of  knowledge  for  the  irhrt/^ 
and  for  the  yv&ai^  were  not  difierent,  but  the  same  for  both ; 
namely,  the  common  tradition,  handed  dowii  in  all  the  churches, 
concerning  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  holy 
scriptures.  They  made  it  the  business  of  the  Gnosis,  simply  to 
place  in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness,  what  had  been  first 
appropriated  by  faith,  and  incorporated  with  the  inward  life ;  to 
unfold  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  according  to  its  internal  connec- 
tion ;  to  place  it  on  the  basis  and  under  the  form  of  science ;  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  genuine  doctrine  as  it  came  fr<Mn  Christ ; 
to  give  an  account  of  its  history,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  ob- 
jections of  its  enemies  among  pagan  philosophers  and  heretics. 
Their  watch-word,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  current  motto 
already  handed  down  from  some  earlier  period,- and  which'subse- 

1  Fi/ceo-tc  AXij^tifVy  opposed  to  the  \JfivdwvvfA09, 
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qaenily  continned  to  be  the  watch-word  for  marking  the  relation 
of  faith  to  knowledge,  firom  the  time  of  Augustine  to  the  esta- 
blidhment  of  the  scholastic  theology  for  which  he  pared  the  way, 
was  the  passage  in  Isaiah  yii.  9^-«  passage,  it  mnst  be  allowed, 
which  admits  of  the.  sense  they  ascribed  to  it  only  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Tersion,  and  there  only  when  taken  without  any  regard  to 
the  connection  :^  — "  'EAv  /i^  inarewrrfTe,  ov8i  piif  awrfre^^'  if  ye 
do  not  believe,  neither  shall  ye  understand.  These  words,  which 
were  first  used  in  the  sense.  He  who  belieyes  not  the  gospel,  can 
obtain  no  insight  into  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  were  in  the  next  place  employed  in  the  kindred  sense,  that 
without  faith  in  Christianity  and  its  seyeral  doctrines,  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  into'  the  more  profound  knowledge  of 
Christianity  and  its  doctrines.  According  to  the  measure  of  faith 
will  be  the  progress  made  in  the  understanding  of  the  truth  ; — the 
degree  of  knowledge  will  correspond  with  the  degree  of  faith.^ 

Clement  of  Alexandria  defends  the  worth  of  faith  against  those 
pagans  and  Gnostics  who  confounded  faith  with  opinion.  "  It  is 
plain,'*  says  he, ''  that  faith  is  something  godlike,  which  can  be 
destroyed  neither  by  the  power  of  any  other  worldly  love,  nor  by 
present  fear."'  He  represents  faith  as  holding  the  same  relation 
to  the  higher  life  as  the  breath  to  the  life  of  the  body.^  An  im- 
portant character,  for  him,  in  the  essence  of  faith,  is  that  spon- 
taneous seizure  of  the  godlike,  anticipating  conception,  which 
proceeds  from  the  recipient  disposition  of  the  heart.^  In  this 
phase  of  it,  so  far  as  faith  presupposes  an  attractive  power  of  the 
godlike  on  the  human  heart,  and  a  spontaneous  yielding  to  that 
power  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  well  understood  its  essential 
character.  He  supposes,  in  human  nature,  a  sense  correlative  to 
truth,  which  is  attracted  by  the  same,  and  repelled  by  what  is 

1  Jotl  as,  in  more  reoent  times,  many  texts  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible 
became  eurrent  proof  passages  for  propositions  relating  to  Christian  faith  or  practice, 
although  this  spplication  of  them  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sense  which  they 
bad  in  the  original. 

2  Strom.  1.  L  f.  278,  A.;  1.  u.  f.  8«a,  A.;  1.  iv.  f.  528,  B.  and  Orig.  in  Matth.  ed.  Huet. 
T,  %Ti.  %  « :  'Eic  TOW  iritrurrtwcipai  KarA  t^»  ivaXaylav  t^«  irlcrrtw,  t6  avviiyai. 

»  Gflw  T*  iImii,  m^«  ^^  iXXn«  <t>i\iM  MafiiKTfv  diavirwfiivriif,  M»H-«  irr^  tpofiov 
vaporrot  diaXvofUmiv.    Strom.  1.  ii.  f.  872. 

*  Tifr  'wirrtp  ovTW  ivay xaiav  t£  yimrriKM  vfr&fixov^^'^i  «««  "*■<?  'f"'^*'  '^^'^  Kotrfiov 
To»<i  /SiovKTi,  irp^  TO  T^ti¥  t6  Ava-K-vtlw,    L.  c.  f.  873. 

*  'YiroXruffti  Uovtrtot  Kal  trpoXit^jftv  euyvwfcoi/OT  trpoKaraX^yl/iiis.     L.  c.  f.  371. 
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&lse.^  Accordingly  he  characterises  faith  as  something  positire, 
— a  positive  union  with  the  godlike  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
belief as  a  negative  quality,  which,  being  such,  presupposes  the 
positive.*  With  faith  is  already  given,  according  to  this  view, 
the  highest  thing  of  all — the  divine  life  itself.  As  he  ekcwhere 
remarks  :^  *'  He  that  believes  the  Son,  hath  eternal  life.  If  they 
who  believe,  then,  have  life,  how  can  there  be  anything  higher 
for  them  than  life  eternal  ?  Faith  wants  nothing ;  it  is  complete 
in  itself — self-sufficing."  Clement  here  puts  it  down  as  the  cha- 
racteristic of  faith,  carrying  in  it  the  pledge  of  the  future,  that  it 
antidates  the  future  as  if  it  were  present.^  When  this  diyine  life, 
received  by  faith,  permeates  and  cleanses  the  soul,  it  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  new  sense  for  the  discernment  of  divine  things.  So 
Clement  remarks :  "  Behold  I  will  do  a  new  thing — says  the 
Logos,  Isa.  xliii.  19 — ^which  no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  1 
Corinth,  ii.  9 ;  which  can  be  seen,  heard  and  conceived  only  with 
a  new  eye,  a  new  ear,  a  new  heart,  through  faith  and  understand- 
ing ;  since  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  speak,  conceive,  and  act  spi- 
ritually."* 

This  intimate  connection  between  knowing  and  living  belongs 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  The  Gnosis 
was  conceived  by  this  school,  not  as  a  mere  form  of  speculation, 
but  as  a  result  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  new  inward  life  grow- 
ing out  of  faith  and  manifesting  itself  in  the  conduct, — as  a  ha- 
bitus practicus  animi.  This  is  expressed  in  the  following  words 
of  Clement :  '*  As  is  the  doctrine,  so  also  must  be  the  life ;  for 
the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  not  by  its  blossoms  or  its  leaves. 
The  Gnosis  comes,  then,  irom  the  fruit  and  the  life  ;  not  from  the 
doctrine  and  the  blossom.  For  we  say  that  the  Gnosis  is  not 
merely  doctrine,  but  a  divine  science  ; — it  is  that  light,  dawning 
within  the  soul  from  obedience  to  God^s  commands,  which  makes 

ixo*^*^  ^^  atpopfidt  'Wp6v  nrl^mv  t  ikri^ouv.    X..  c.  f.  384. 

^  'H  awio'Tia  d'Woavtrra<ri%  ovan  t^c  Tttrrcwc  ivpa/i^v  diiKwci  Tqy  avyKari^ivlf 
Ti  Kai  TTifrriv,  Avxnrap^ia  yHtp  aTipiiais  ovk  Av  yiyoiTo,    Strom.  L  ii.  f.  384. 

3  Paediigog.  lib.  i.  c.  0. 

4  'EkcTj/o  2c  t^  (tmi)  iri<rTtD<rai  h^i]  Trpott\iftf>6Tt^  ivofiiiffw^  fitTa  rit^  eurArraviv 
n-waiKafi^avofitv  yiyofitpov. 

5  Slrom.  I.  ii.  f.  365,  B. 
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all  things  clear ;  teaches  man  to  know  all  that  is  contained  in 
creation,  and  in  himself,  and  instracts  him  how  to  maintain  fel- 
lowship with  God  ;  for  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  snch  is  the 
Gnosis  to  the  mind."^  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  without  that  living  them  ont,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  faith.  Knowing  and  living  here  become  one.  This  nnity 
of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  element,  of  objective  truth 
and  the  subjective  state  of  the  individual,  presented  itself  to 
Clement  just  as  it  sprung  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  Christian 
consciousness, — although  the  Neo-PIatonic  philosophy  lent  him  a 
fonn  for  the  expression  of  it,  in  what  it  taught  concerning  the 
identity  of  subject  and  object— of  the  vowv  and  the  vtnfrov^  at 
the  highest  position  of  knowledge.^ 

This  accordingly  is,  in  the  Alexandrian  scheme,  the  objective 
condition,  and  the  subjective  essence  of  the  Onosis.  As  it  respects 
the  objective  source  of  knowledge,  whence  the  Gnosticus  should 
seek  to  derive  still  deeper  and  clearer  views  of  the  truths  he  has 
received  by  faith  into  his  inner  life, — this,  according  to  Clement, 
is  Holy  Scripture.  If  it  was  the  case  with  many,  who  were 
without  the  requisite  training,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  that  they  simply  adhered  to  the 
essential  and  fundamental  truths  of  faith,  which,  in  conformity 
with  the  Paradosisj  had  been  communicated  to  them  in  their 
earliest  instruction,  yet  the  Gnosticus  must  distinguish  himself 
from  these  ordinary  believers  by  his  ability  to  prove  those  truths  ; 
to  deduce  them  from  a  comparison  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  holy 
scripture ;  and  to  draw  from  the  same  source  the  refutation  of 
all  opposite  errors.  Instead  of  a  faith  grounded  on  the  authority 
and  tradition  of  the  Church,  he  should  possess  a  faith  grounded 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Accordingly  Clement  says  :* 
"  Faith  is,  so  to  speak,  the  compendious  knowledge  of  essentials ; 
Gnosis,  the  incontrovertible  demonstration  of  the  things  received 

*  ♦•«  ixMivo  t6 ivTp  4^vxv  iyyivofityoy  4«c T^t  kotA tA« ivroktkv  inraKori^,T6  'rdirra 
Kartti^Xa  votovv,  tA  t«  ly  ytvichi  avTov  Tt  t6»  &»^pmvo¥  iavroy  Tt  ytywaKf tv  m-apu- 
VKipal/w,  Koi  ■d'cov  itrtfioXov  Ka^larav^ai  iiH&cKoif.    Strom.  1.  ilL  f.  444. 

*  'Qt  finxtTi  iTT^irr^ttnv  ix^iy  Kal  yvSuriv  Kticrfia^ai  (tAv  yvwmKdv)^  ivivn^firju 
ii  ilvat  Kol  yvmoiw.     L.  c.  1.  iv.  f.  40O. 

^'Hftiv  oi¥  'wi<mv  avirro/ioc  Icritf,  ««  txos  «IxfTj»,  tUv  Kurtm-tiyoirrwv  ytuMnv,  »> 
ytieit  a  awoittj^it  Twr  did  xi«rT4««  irapkiXfiiiiiiuiaif  Irxyp^  "i**  ^k/3a«w,  dia  -rij^ 
KvpiaK^li  itiaeKaXiav  ivoiKoio/iovfiiyn  t$  -riartt,  tl%  t6  afiirdirratTov  Kal  fitr  i-K^Kx- 
Tii/iift  KaraXtixT^y  xapoxi/AXovao.    Siroin.  1.  vii.  f.  73'^. 
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by  faith,  erected  on  the  foundation  of  faith,  through  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord,  whereby  faith  is  raised  to  an  irrefragable  scientific 
knowledge."  The  same  Father,  in  meeting  the  objections  of  Pa- 
gans and  Jews,  that  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  mnltitude  of 
sects  among  the  Christians,  to  know  where  the  truth  was  to  be 
found,  points  them  to  the  infallible  criterion  of  Holy  Writ,  ind 
observes  :  "  We  rely  not  on  men,  who  merely  giro  us  their  opi- 
nions, over  against  which  we,  in  like  manner,  may  set  our  own. 
But  if  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  gire  our  opinion,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proye  what  we  affirm,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of 
men,  but  proye  it  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  th^  most  cer- 
tain of  all  arguments,  or  rather  the  only  one — ^the  form  of  knoving 
whereby  those  who  haye  barely  tasted  of  the  Scriptures,  become 
helieversj  and  those  who  haye  made  greater  progress  and  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  truth,  are  GnosUcsJ'^^ 

Hence  Clement  denominates  the  Gnosis  which  results  from 
comparing  different  passages  of  Scripture,  and  which  deduces  the 
conclusions  that  flow  from  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  feith,  a 
scientific  faith.'  The  Gnostic,  according  to  him,  is  one  who  has 
grown  grey  in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  whose  life  is 
nothing  else  than  a  series  of  works  and  of  words,  corresponding 
with  the  transmitted  doctrine  of  our  Lord.'  But  it  is  only  for 
the  Gnostic  that  the  holy  scriptures  generate  such  a  knowledge 
of  diyine  things,  because  it  is  he  only  who  brings  to  them  the 
belieying  recipient  sense.  Where  this  is  wanting  the  scriptures 
appear  unfiruitful.^  This  inner  sense,  howeyer,  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  deduce  from  the  holy  scriptures  the  truths  they  contain, 
to  unfold  these  truths  in  all  their  bearings  and  form  them  into  an 
organic  whole,  as  well  as  to  defend  them  against  the  objections 
of  pagans  and  heretics,  and  to  apply  them  to  eyerything  hitherto 
presented  to  man*s  faculty  of  knowledge.  There  is  required  for 
this  a  preyious  scientific  culture,  and  such  a  culture  could  not  be 
created  new  and  at  once  by  Christianity ;  but  Christianity  mnst 
here  form  a  union  with  the  scientific  culture  which  had  resulted 
from  the  preyious  history  of  mankind,  in  order  that,  as  the  learen 

1  Strom,  vii.  f.  757. 

2  'EirtaTfifiovtKii  intrriv.     Strom.  1.  ii.  f.  3»^1. 

3  Strom.  1.  vii.  f.  76*>.  f>t  703. 

4  Slrom.  1.  vii.  f.  TOfi.     ToT«  yi'totrrtKoU  Kthvi'if^ntrw  at  ypa<f*aL 
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for  all  that  pertains  to  humanity,^  it  may  gradually  pervade  it, 
and  fashion  it  to  its  own  likeness. 

It  was  here  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  drew  npon  itself  numerous 
objections  from  the  other  party,  who  despised  the  enlture  of  the 
Greeks  as  altogether  repugnant  to  Christianity.  Against  these, 
its  adrocates  must  defend  themselves  «id  vindicate  their  peculiar 
method  on  what  grounds  they  could.  Interesting  is  this  conflict, 
which  has  so  often  been  repeated  in  history.  It  was  argued 
agunst  the  Alexandrians,  that  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles  at 
any  rate,  had  no  concern  with  philosophical  culture.  Oement 
answered :  "  The  apostles  and  prophets,  as  disciples  of  the  Spirit, 
spake  certainly  what  the  Spirit  communicated  to  them  ;  but  we 
ean  rely  on  no  such  guidance  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit  superseding  all 
human  means  of  culture,  to  enable  U8  to  unfold  the  hidden  sense 
of  their  words.  He  who  would  have  his  thoughts  enlightened  by 
the  power  of  God,  must  already  have  accustomed  himself  to  phi- 
losophize on  spiritual  things,  must  have  already  innured  himself 
to  that  form  of  thought,  which  is  now  to  be  animated  by  a  new 
and  higher  spirit.  A  logical  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  necessa* 
rily  required,  in  order  duly  to  distinguish  the  doubtful  and  syno- 
nymous words  of  scripture."'  In  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
men  satisfied  with  faith  alone,  and  who  rejected  all  science  which 
men  might  wish  to  employ  in  the  service  of  faith,  he  says :  "  It 
is  as  tiiongh  they  would  look  for  the  grapes  at  once,  without  hav- 
ing bestowed  any  previous  culture  on  the  vine.  Under  the  figure 
of  the  vine  our  Lord  is  presented  to  us,  irom  which  we  must  ex- 
peet  the  fruit  to  come  only  in  proportion  to  the  reasonable  care 
and  art  <^  the  husbandman.  It  is  necessary  to  prune,  to  dig,  and 
to  bind  up ;  the  hook,  the  hoe,  and  other  implements  used  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  must  be  employed,  that  it  may  yield  u^  the 
pleasant  fruit.*''   It  appears,  according  to  this,  to  have  been  con- 

1  Whidi  simOitade  of  the  iMTen  Clement  imdentood  how  to  expliin  in  ■  very  beauti- 
fo]  mumer.  He  caUs  it  **  the  power  bestowed  on  lu  by  the  Word,  which  by  small  means 
effects  oroch  in  a  secret,  invisible  manner,  attracting  to  itself  every  one  who  has  received 
K  sad  redncing  hia  whole  nature  to  nnity.*'  'H  tvx^*  f*'^  \6yov  h  io^Ma  ^/uTy,  a'6ir 
Toyiot  oSva  Kal  jirvarii,  nrdirra  r^v  xaTaitJ^dfitwov  xal  iirrdt  iavrou  icrtiadfitifov  avriiv, 
^'^tKttcpwfAfilpmt  Tt  Koi  d^6pm9  trp6^  iamii¥  tKicti  Kid  t6  irav  avroC  o-uo*n|fia  ilt 
«f<mrra  ovyd^f ».    Strom,  lib.  v.  f.  087. 

<  Strom.  Ub.  i.  f.  20S. 

5  L.cf,201. 
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sidered  as  the  proper  bnsiness  of  the  Gnosis,  to  unfold  the  incladed 
sum  of  the  faith,  to  digest  it,  und  preserve  it  from  the  intermix- 
ture of  foreign  elements. 

Clement  had  to  defend  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  against  the 
objection  that  diyine  reyelation  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  itself 
the  sufficient  source  of  truth,  but  was  represented  as  standing  in 
need  of  additional  aid  and  support  from  without  itself;  thaisBdi 
as  had  not  enjoyed  the  adTantage  €€  scientific  culture,  were  pre- 
cluded from  the  poBsibility  of  understanding  it.  To  this  he  an- 
swers :^  "  If  it  were  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  are  always  ready  with  their  complaints,  we  might 
call  philosophy  a  co-operating  help  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
truth  ;  a  seeking  after  truth  ;  a  preparatory  discipline  of  the 
Gnostic  ;  but  that  which  simply  co-operates  we  make  not  the 
cause,  the  principal  thing.  We  do  not  represent  it  as  though  the 
latter  could  not  exist  without  philosophy  ;  for  in  fact  nearly  every 
one  among  us,  without  having  gone  through  the  circle  of  the 
sciences,^  without  the  Grecian  philosophy,  many  of  ns,  withoat 
even  knowing  how  to  read  or  write,  carried  captive  by  that  divine 
philosophy  which  came  from  the  barbarians,  have,  by  the  power 
from  on  high,  through  faith,  received  the  doctrine  of  God.  Com- 
plete and  sufficient  in  itself,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour, 
as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the 
•Grecian  philosophy,  it  does  not  indeed  make  the  truth  any  more 
powerful,  but  it  renders  futile  the  attacks  of  sophistry,  and,  as  it 
wards  off  every  fraudulent  plot  devised  against  the  truth,  has  been 
properly  denominated  the  wall  and  hedge  of  the  vineyard.'  The 
truth  of  faith  is  like  the  bread  which  is  indispensable  to  life ;  the 
preparatory  discipline  may  be  compared  to  that  which  is  eaten 
with  the  bread,  and  to  the  desert." 

In  general,  we  must  allow  Clement  was  distinguished  for  the 
mildness  and  moderation  with  which  he  met  the  opponents  of  the 
Alexandrian  Gnosis.  He  was  himself  aware  how  their  fears  had 
been  excited  by  the  corruptions  to  which  simple  Christianity  was 
.exposed  among  so  many  sects  who  were  inclined  to  mix  up  into 

1  Strom,  lib.  i.  f.  318. 
3  *Aycv  T^f  lyKVK\(ov  nraiBtias, 

3  What  the  ancients  said  of  logic  in  its  relation  to  philosophy,  that  it  was  the  ^pr/Kof 
the  Alexandrians  applied  to  the  relation  of  philosophy  itself  to  the  Christian  gnosis. 
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the  gospel  what  was  most  foreign  to  its  spirit ;  he  was  aware 
how  natural  it  is  for  man  to  confound  the  abuse  and  the  right  use 
of  the  same  thing ;  but  yet  the  zeal — often,  we  must  allow,  too 
ignorant  seal — of  his  opponents,  and  his  own  conviction  that  that 
grossly  material  and  one-sided  tendency  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  striving  to  ennoble  the 
whole  man,  and  that  many  were  thereby  prevented  from  em- 
bracing it,  seduced  him  into  the  error  of  expressing  himself  some- 
what too  roughly  against  these  opponents,  and  of  denying  them 
the  justice  due  to  their  honest  zeal ;  as  when  he  says  :^  '  -  It  is 
not  unknown  to  me  what  many  an  ignorant  brawler^  has  at  his 
tongne's  end,  that  faith  should  cling  to  the  most  necessary  things, 
to  the  essential  points,  and  pass  over  those  foreign  and  super- 
flnoos  matters  which  detain  us  to  no  purpose  on  what  has  no 
concern  with  our  great  object ;"  and  again  :^  *'  The  multitude 
dread  the  Grecian  philosophy,^  as  children  do  a  mask,  fearing  it 
will  carry  them  off.    But  if  their  faith  is  of  such  a  sort  (for  know- 
ledge I  certainly  could  not  call  it)  as  that  it  may  be  subverted  by 
specious  words,  it  is  always  liable  to  be  so  subverted ;  for  they 
confess  themselves  that  they  have  not  the  truth,  since  truth  is 
invincible ;  but  false  opinions  are  overthrown  at  any  moment.'' 
We  perceive  here  the  high-hearted  confidence  of  Clement  in  the 
might  of  Christian  truth,  which  had  nothing  to  fear  from  opposi- 
tion, but  would  rather  shine  forth  by  its  means  with  still  greater 
lustre — ^although  it  must  be  allowed  this  confidence  leads  him  to 
bear  too  hard  against  a  faith  which,  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  weakness,  is  too  anxiously  concerned  about  the  safety  of  its 
dearest  possession.     The  Gnostic,  according  to  Clement, — allud- 
iDg  to  that  saying  ascribed  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  to  our 
Saviour — "  ylvetrOe  SoxtfAol  rpaTre^lTcu^^*  (be  ye  skilful  money- 
changers)— should  in  all  cases  be  able  to  distinguish  truth  from 
specious  error,  as  genuine  from  counterfeit  coins,  and  therefore 

I  Stimn.  Ub.  i.  f.  27a 

3  L.  c.  lib.  Ti.  t  655. 

*  Clement,  Stronuo.  vi.  650,  wittily  remftrks,  <<  Most  Christians  treat  the  doctrine  In 
A  boorish  muiner,  like  the  compaoions  of  Uljsses,  who  sought  not  to  AToid  the  Syrens, 
bnt  their  rhythm  and  song,  ignorantly  stopping  their  ears ;  for  they  are  conscious,  if  they 
osce  lend  an  ear  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  they  wonld  be  nnable  to  make  goo<I  ihfh 
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stand  in  no  fear  of  error,  howeyer  speciovs.  He  needed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  Grecian  philosophy,  for  the  rery  purpose  of 
pointing  ont  to  the  philosophically  educated  pagans  ito  errors 
and  its  insnfficieitcy,  q(  refiiting  them  on  their  own  position,  and 
of  conducting  them  from  this  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
*^  Thus  mnch,"  obserres  Clement,^  **  I  would  say  to  those  who 
are  so  fond  of  complaining :  if  the  philosophy  is  unprofitable,  yet 
the  eiiuiy  of  it  is  profitable,  if  there  is  profit  to  be  derived  from 
thoroughly  demonstrating  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  thing.  Then 
again,  we  oannot  condemn  the  heathens  by  merely  pronoundng 
sentence  on  their  dogmas ;  we  must  enter  with  them  into  the 
deyelopment  of  each  in  detail,  until  we  compel  them  to  acquiesce 
in  our  sentence ;  for  that  sort  of  refutation  wins  the  most  confi- 
dence, which  is  united  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter 
in  hand."  He  says  in  another  place :'  ''  We  must  ofier  to  Ae 
Greeks  who  seek  after  that  which  passes  witii  them  for  wisdom, 
things  of  a  kindred  nature,  so  that  they  may  come,  as  it  may  be 
expected  they  will,  in  the  easiest  way,  through  what  is  already 
familiar  to  them,  to  the  bdief  of  the  truth.  For  I  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  says  the  apostle,  that  I  may  win  alL^' 

The  most  violent  opponents  of  this  liberal  tendency,  in  order 
to  a  total  condemnation  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
brought  in  the  Jewish  legend  related  in  the  apocryphal  book  o! 
Enoch,  which  represented  all  the  higher  kinds  of  knowledge  as 
baying  come  to  the  heathen  out  of  due  course  through  the  agency 
of  fallen  spirits ;  and  they  held  all  heathen  philosophers,  without 
distinction,  to  be  organs  of  the  evil  spirit.  They  eitJier  considered 
the  whole  pagan  world  before  Christ  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  Christianity ;  confounded  what  was  pagan  with  the  original  and 
divine  element,  without  which  Paganism,  which  only  adulterated 
and  obscured  this,  could  not  have  existed  at  all ;  refused  to  know 
any  point  of  union  betwixt  Christianity  and  that  part  of  man^s 
nature  which,  through  all  his  corruption,  intimates  his  relationship 
to  God,  and  without  which  Christianity  never  could  have  been 
planted  in  the  soil  of  heathenism ;  or,  like  the  stem  and  fiery 
Tertullian,  the  firiend  of  nature  and  all  original  manifestation  of 
life,  the  foe  of  art  and  false  cultivation,  they  saw  in  philosophy 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  Satan,  falsifying  and  mutilating  the  on- 

I  Stromat,  lib.  i.  f.  278.  2  L.  c,  lib.  t.  f.  ftM. 
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gioal  form  of  nature.  Clement  endeavonred  to  confute  this  party 
also  on  tbeir  own  chosen  position.  ^'  Even  were  this  view  cor* 
rect,"  says  he,  "  yet  eren  Satan  could  deceiye  men,  only  by  cloth- 
ing himself  as  an  angel  of  light ;  he  must  be  obliged  to  draw 
men  by  the  appearance  of  truth,  by  mingling  truth  with  false* 
bood ;  and  we  must  still  search  for  and  acknowledge  the  truth, 
from  whaierer  quarter  it  may  come.  And  eyen  this  communica- 
tion can  take  place  no  otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of 
Grod ;  must  therefore  be  included  with  all  the  rest  in  6od*s  plan 
of  education  for  the  human  race.**^ 

Yet,  speaking  i¥om  his  own  position,  he  declares  himsolf  rery 
strongly  against  such  a  yiew.  '^  How  should  it  not  seem  strange," 
says  he,  **  when  disorder  and  sin  are  the  appropriate  works  of 
Satan,  that  he  should  be  represented  as  the  bestower  of  a  benefit, 
philosophy, — ^for  in  this  he  would  seem  to  have  been  more  bene- 
Tolent  to  the  good  men  amongst  the  Greeks,  than  Divine  Provi- 
dence itself.*'* 

Clement,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  progressive  steps  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  traces  the  working  of  a  divine  system  for  the 
education  of  mankind, — a  sort  of  preparation  for  Christianity, 
suited  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  favourite 
idea  of  Clement,  that  the  divine  plan  for  the  education  of  mankind 
constituted  a  great  whole,  the  end  of  which. he  considered  to  be 
Christianity,  and  within  which  he  included  not  merely  the  provi- 
dential dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people,  but  also,  though 
in  a  diflerent  way,  the  providential  dealings  of  God  with  the  hea- 
then world.*  In  reference  to  that  particularizing  conception  of 
history,  which  would  confine  the  directing  agency  of  God  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  Christianity  exclusively  within  the  narrow 
compass  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Clement  remarks  :  "  Every  move- 
ment to  that  which  is  good  comes  from  God.  He  employs  those 
men  who  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  guide  and  instruct  others,*  as  his 
organs  to  work  on  the  larger  portions  of  mankind.  Such  were 
the  better  sort  among  the  Greek  philosophers.  That  philosophy 
which  forms  men  to  virtue  cannot  be  a  work  of  evil ;  it  remains, 

1  The  aenae  of  the  passages  in  Strom,  lib.  vi.  647,  and  lib.  i.  810. 

3  stnMii.ub.n.  f.eod. 

S  Sea  the  Qeneral  Introdnction,  vol.  i. 

4  The  hyiftoviKoi  and  iraiiivriKoL 

VOL.  11.  8 
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then,  that  it  should  be  of  God,  vhose  only  work  is  to  moTe  to 
that  which  is  good.  And  all  gifts  bestowed  by  Grod  are  bestowed 
for  right  ends,  and  receired  for  right  ends.  Philosophy  is  not 
found  in  the  possession  of  bad  men,  but  was  given  to  the  beat 
men  among  the  Greeks :  it  is  evident,  therefore,  from  what  source 
it  was  derived,  and  that  it  is  the  gift  of  that  Providence  which  be- 
stows on  each  whatever,  under  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  it 
is  proper  he  should  receive.  Thus  we  see,  that  to  the  Jews  was 
given  the  law,  to  the  Greeks  philosophy,  until  the  appearance  of 
our  Lord.  From  this  period  the  universal  call  has  gone  forth  for 
a  peculiar  people,  who  are  to  be  made  righteous  through  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  now  that  the  common  God  of  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  or  rather  of  the  entire  human  race,  has  brought  all 
together  by  one  common  Lord.^  Before  the  appearance  of  oor 
Lord,  philosophy  was  necessary  to  the  Greeks  as  a  meoM  of 
fiffhteousness ;  but  now  it  is  %Mefal  in  the  service  of  piety,  as  a 
s6Tt  of  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  eridence  of  faith  :  for  thy 
foot  will  not  stumble  when  thou  derivest  all  good  firom  Providence, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  heathens  or  to  ourselves ;  since  God  is 
the  Author  of  all  good — ^partly  in  a  special  sense,  as  in  the  gift 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  partly  in  a  more  indirect  sense, 
as  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  Perhaps  the  latter,  however,  was 
also  given  to  the  Greeks  in  a  special  sense,  before  our  Lord  called 
the  Gentiles,  since  it  educated  the  Gentiles,  as  the  law  did  the 
Jews,  for  Christianity ;  and  philosophy  was  a  preparatory  step 
for  those  who  were  to  be  conducted  through  Christ  to  perfec- 
tion.''^ When  Clement  speaks  of  a  righteousness  to  be  obtained 
by  philosophy,  he  does  not  mean  that  philosophy  could  lead  men 
to  the  end  of  their  moral  destination,  and  qualify  them  for  attain- 
ing to  everlasting  life :  for  this  he  held  the  redemption  to  be 
absolutely  necessary ;  nothing  else  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  this  fact ;  it  would  all  serve  only  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appropriating  of  this  as  the  ultimate  end.  The 
firmness  of  his  conviction  on  this  point  is  evident  indeed  from  the 
fact — which  we  shall  consider  more  minutely  in  another  connec* 
tion — that  he  held  to  the  necessity  of  a  particular  arrangement, 
in  order  to  bring  even  those  heathens  whom  he  so  mildly  judged, 

1  Strom,  lib.  vi.  f.  693  et  694.  2  Strom,  lib.  i.  f.  282. 
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to  the  confleions  appropriation,  after  death,  of  the  redemption. 
He  distingnifihes  between  a  doctrine  that  makes  man  righteous, 
which,  in  his  yiew,  is  the  gospel  only,  and  a  doctrine  which  could 
do  no  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  this.^  He  distinguishes 
between  a  certain  stage  in  the  awakening  of  the  religious  moral 
sense,  a  certain  stage  of  excitement  to  moral  effort,  of  moral  pre- 
conformation,  and  that  uniyersal  complete  righteousness  which  is 
the  end  of  man's  nature  generally,^  in  contradistinction  to  that 
partial  cultivation  of  human  nature  which  belongs  to  a  distinct 
period  of  human  development.  He  says^  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
that  it  is  too  weak  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  ;  that  it  only 
serves  by  ennobling  the  manners  and  by  encouraging  the  belief 
in  a  Proridence,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  the  due  recep- 
tion at  the  royal  doctrine.^  ''  As  God  showed  his  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Jews,'*  says  Clement,  "  by  giving  them  the  pro- 
phets, so,  too,  he  separated  irom  the  mass  of  common  men  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Greeks,  making  them  appear  as  the 
prophets  of  that  people  in  their  own  language,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  were  capable  of  receiving  his  blessing.  And 
as  now,  at  the  proper  time,^  comes  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel, 
80,  at  the  proper  time,  were  given  to  the  Jews  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  to- the  Greeks,  philosophy,  that  their  ears  might  be 
practised  for  this  proclamation."^ 

In  &ct  Clement  had  observed  with  regard  to  many  a  man  of 
philoaophical  education,  perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  the  previous  cultivation  of  philosophy  might  prove 
a  transitaon-point  to  Christianity  ;  and  hence  he  appeals,  in  evi- 
d^ice  of  what  he  had  said,  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  received 
the  faith  were  conducted  alike  from  the  discipline  of  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  of  the  law,  to  that  one  family  composed  of  the  people 
of  the  redeemed.^     "  As  the  Pharisees,  who  mingled  the  divine 

1  AiittaxaXia  ft  Tc  iiKaiowa,  n  t«  th  rouro  x^^P^^f^^^*'^^  '^^^  wWafifiivovva. 
Soorn.  tib.  Ti.  f.  6U. 

S  *H  cod'oXov  Jt«aiptfvrf|.    Strom,  i.  819. 

»  L.  c  L  f.  309. 

*  'Afitr/itrri  vm^^poptipvaa  rd  ^^o«  xai  irpoTuirovea  xal  fpcv^vipowa  th  'wapa- 
iorxjh^  T^  ^i|3'iXav  t6p  Trpctfoiap  Soj^dXiovra, 

A  K«rrd  Kaipop,  t.  e.  when,  under  the  previous  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  man- 
kind  had  become  prepared  for  it. 

^  T^  dKodv  i^tl^ovva  vp69  t6  xnpvy^a.    L.  c.  Ub.  vi.  f.  686,  seq. 

7  Strom.  Ub.  vi.  f.  686  et  637. 
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law  with  httman  ordinances,  came  through  the  mediam  of  Chris- 
tianity to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  law,  so  the  philosophers,  who 
had  ohscnred  the  reyelation  of  diyine  truth  in  the  mind  of  man 
by  human  one-aidedness,  came  through  Christianity  to  the  true 
philosophy."^  To  illustrate  the  transfiguration  of  philosophy  by 
Christianity,  Clement  uses  the  comparison  of  the  graft,  a  figure 
which  had  already  been  employed  by  the  Apostle  in  an  analogous 
sense,  and  which  happily  sets  forth  the  ennobling  influence  of 
Christianity  on  human  nature.  "  The  wild  oliye,"  he  obserres, 
"  is  not  wanting  in  sap,  but  in  the  power  of  rightly  digesting  the 
sap  which  flows  to  it  in  abundance.  In  like  manner  the  philo- 
sopher, who  may  be  compared  to  the  wild  olive,  is  possessed  of  a 
great  deal  of  crude  and  indigested  matter,  being  full  of  an  actire 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  of  longing  after  the  noble  sap  of  truth ;  and 
when  now  he  receiyes  tlie  divine  power,  through  faith,  he  digests 
the  nutriment  which  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  and  becomes  a  noble 
olive-tree.'*^  This  comparison  is  certainly  well  suited  to  express 
the  thought  which  Clement  had  in  his  mind,  that  as  the  whole 
wealth  of  human  culture  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  di- 
vine life,  which  it  needs  jn  order  to  be  ennobled  by  it ;  so  the 
new  divine  principle  of  life  imparted  by  Christianity  needs  the 
whole  wealth  of  human  culture,  in  order  to  acquire  shape,  and  to 
incorporate  itself  therein.  Clement  employs .  another  happily 
chosen  similitude,  when  he  says  that  the  full,  pure  reyelation  of 
divine  truth  in  Christianity  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
fragmentary,  partial,  and  turbid  apprehension  of  it  in  human  sys- 
tems, as  the  pure,  clear  rays  of  light  beaming  forth  immediately 
from  the  sun,  to  those  which  are  artificially  collected  under  a 
burning  glass.'  Thus  Clement  secures  the  central  position  for  a 
more  unbiassed  contemplation  of  the  developing  process  of  reli- 
gious truth,  as  ^eW  in  the  period  after  as  before  Christ's  appear- 
ance ;  as  well  in  the  Christian  heresies,  as  in  the  systems  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  were  more  or  less  connected  with  a  religions 
interest.  Everywhere  he  finds  alloyed,  dissipated,  and  sundered 
from  its  natural  and  original  unity,  what  in  the  primitive,  pore 

1  L.  c.  f.  644. 

2  L.  c.  f.  672. 

3  'H  fiiv  iWttviKii  tpt\ovo<t>la  t^  Ik  t^«  ^pAWidov  ioiKt  Xafiir^optt  f^v  Apdrrovvtw 
duSrpwroi  irapA  ^Xiov,  KXiirrovrtv  ivrixvw^  t3  ^ws,  ict;/di;x^^vtov  dc  tqv  Xoyov,  T«r 
Uttvo  t6  dyiov  i^iKafi^t  ip&9.    Strom.  I.  ▼.  f.  560 ;  1.  7i.  f.  688. 
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Christianity  is  exhibited  as  a  whole,  uniting  together  all  the  in- 
dividaal  momenta  in  harmonioos  agreement.  The  error  arises 
from  giring  nndne  prominence  and  indiyidaality  to  the  moments, 
▼hich  only  by  their.mutnal  union  form  the  whole.  In  this  view, 
Clement  says  :^  ^'  As  the  truth,  then,  is  one,  for  falsehpod  only 
has  a  thousand  bye-paths — a  thousand  fragments,  (like  the  Bac- 
chantes who  cut  to  pieces  the  limbs  of  Pentheus  ;)  so  the  sects 
that  come  from  the  barbarians  (the  Christian  sects)  and  the  sects 
of  the  Greek  philosophy  boast  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  they 
possess,  as  if  it  were  the  whole  truth ;  but  by  the  rising  of 
the  light,  everything  is  brought  into  day."  "  As  Eternal  Be- 
ing," says  he,  "  brings  to  view  in  a  moment  what  in  time  is  di- 
vided into  past,  present,  and  fiiture ;  so  truth  has  the  power  of 
assembling  together  its  kindred  seeds,  although  they  may  have 
fallen  on  an  alien  soil.  The  Greek  and  the  barbarian  philosophies 
have  in  some  sort  rent  eternal  truth  into  fragments,  not  as  in  that 
mytbns  of  Bacchus,  but  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Word.  But  he  who  brings  together  again  what  they  have  rent 
asunder,  and  reduces  the  Word  to  its  completeness  and  unity,  will 
discern  the  truth  without  any  danger  of  mistake.*'^ 

Thus  it  was  Clement,  from  whom  first  proceeded  the  idea  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  history  having  its  ground  in  Christianity, 
— ^thc  idea  of  a  true  understanding  of  the  history  of  doctrines,  as 
a  developing  process  going  forth  from  the  Christian  consciousness, 
exhibiting  itself,  with  more  or  less  of  purity,  in  all  forms,  within 
and  without  the  Church, — an  idea  which,  after  it  had  first  taken 
start,  and  been  propagated  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  compelled 
to  yield  to  a  one-sided  dogmatic  and  a  narrow  polemic  spirit, 
was  soon  lost,  to  rise  again,  and  find— only  after  many  great  re- 
volutions of  the  human  mind  in  religion  and  science — a  more  con- 
genial soil  in  far  later  times.  Thus  the  Alexandrians  knew  how 
to  distinguish,  even  in  the  heresies,  a  Christian  truth  at  bottom ; 
and  to  discriminate  the  importance  of  controverted  questions  by 
their  different  relations  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.^ 

1  L.c.i.298. 

2  "Hrm  fiApfiapot  9t«  iXKriPiK^  ipiXoaoipia  t^v  AHiov  AXi^^nav  cirapayf».6»  Tiva  oh 
Tnt  tkunfuvau  pw^okoyiat,  t^«  6i  tou  \oyoy  rov  iitrov  ^il  ^toKoylav  'w-nrottfra^  *0 
^c  rd  ^ifptifiipa  <rvv.&«if  av2ri9  koI  ivcnrot^o-af  Ttkuov  t6»  \oyov,  iuciuivvuiv  iv  ttr^* 
vTi  lurra^tTaft  T^y  dX^^ctoy. 

^  See,  for  example,  in  Strom,  lib.  tL  1 675,  tlie  important  distinction  between  01  irtpi 
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In  one  aspect  of  the  case,  it  might  seem,  then,  that  Clement, 
80  far  from  acknowledging  the  distinction  which  the  Grnostics 
made  of  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  Christianity,  held  to  one  life 
of  faith  in  all  Christians,  und  understood  by  the  Gnosis  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  scientific  knowledge  and  derelopment  of 
the  included  sum  of  doctrines  contained  in  the  &ith  ;  and  so  con- 
ceiyed  the  difi'erence  between  the  yv&ai^  and  the  TrUrn^j  not  as  a 
material^  bnt  only  as  a  formal  one.  But  although  such  a  riew 
must  haye  occurred  to  him,  from  the  connection  of  the  Christian 
life  with  Christian  thinking,  yet  it  was  something  too  noyel  to  be 
at  (  nee  fully  apprehended  and  consistently  carried  out.  The  all- 
pei  ?ading  Christian  principle,  in  contradistinction  from  the  aris- 
tocratic principle  of  education  and  scientific  culture  among  the 
ancients,  had  still  to  come  into  conflict,  eyen  in  those  minds  to 
which  it  found  access,  with  yarious  reactions  of  the  earlier  sys* 
tems,  until  an  independent  Christian  theology  and  system  of  faith 
could  proceed  out  of  it ;  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consi- 
der the  genetic  deyelopment  of  these  principles  down  to  the  revo- 
lution brought  about  in  the  Western  theology  by  Augnstin. 
Accordingly,  we  see  Clement  still  yerging  again  towards  the 
Gnostic  or  the  Platonic  position.  With  that  idea  of  faith,  de- 
rived from  the  essence  of  Christianity,  was  mixed  up  in  his  con- 
ception of  it,  the  notion  that  still  clung  to  him,  and  which  was 
derived  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  of  the  opposition  between 
a  religion  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  minds,  to  be  arrived  at 
through  the  medium  of  science,  and  the  religion,  clearing  to 
sense  and  entangled  in  tnere  opinion,  (So^a,)  of  the  many. 

He  seems,  if  we  may  judge  irom  several  of  his  explanations,  to 
understand  by  irltm^  only  a  very  subordinate  position  of  subjec- 
tive Christianity — of  the  Christian  life  ;  a  carnal,  implicit  fiuth, 
adhering  to  the  mere  letter,  which  was  still  at  a  very  far  remove 
from  the  proper  spirit  and  essence  of  Christianity,  answering 
rather  to  the  standing  ground  of  the  law,  than  to  that  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  Gnosis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  according  to  him  an  in- 
ward, living,  spiritual  Christianity,  a  dirine  life,  similar  to  what 
the  mystic  opposes,  as  true  inward  Christianity,  to  mere  histori- 
cal faith.     While  the  simple  believer  is  impelled  to  that  which  is 

Tii/a  Tvov  iv  fiifii  a<f*a\\6fitifoi  and  oi  tU  t&  KvpiuiTUTa  irnpatri'WTomt^*    Compar'* 
Clement's  judgment  on  MontunwiD,  cited  above,  p.  200. 
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good  by  the  fear  of  pnniBhineiit  and  the  hope  of  fiitare  blessed- 
ness ;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  all  his 
efforts  by  the  inward  and  free  impnlses  of  loye.  He  requires  no 
oatward  evidence  to  conyinoe  him  of  the  divine  character  of  Chris- 
tianity— ^he  lives  in  (he  conscioosness,  the  immediate  intnition,  of 
divine  truth,  and  feels  himself  to  be  already  blessed  in  this. 
While  the  mere  believer  (ttuttmcov)  acts  from  obscure  feelings, 
and  sometimes,  therefore,  fails  of  what  is  right,  or  at  least  fails  to 
do  what  is  right  in  the  right  way ;  the  Gnostic,  on  the  other  hand, 
acts  nniformly  with  clear  Christian  consciousness,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  enlightened  reason.^  .  Clement  fixes  as  the  distin- 
gniahiDg  characteristic  of  the  Gnosticus,  what  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  the  purely  Christian  position  generally ;  namely,  that 
through  love  the  future  is  already  made  present.^  What  the 
Stoics  said  of  the  wise  man,  he  applied  to  the  Gnosticus.  The 
latter  alone  does  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  end,  to  which  the 
whole  life  should  be  referred,  with  clear  consciousness.  All  his 
actioos  are  therefore,  as  Clement  terms  them,  according  to  the 
Stoic  terminology,  KaropOwiiara.  The  good,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  the  9rMrruco9  does,  in  a  more  unconscious  way, — instinc- 
tively,— ^is  a  lUaov^  some  thing  intermediate  between  good 
and  evil.*  This  resembles  what  the  Gnostics  said  of  the  good 
works  of  the  psychical  natures.  Hence  the  yv&ai^  is  its  own  end, 
and  the  highest — ^not  a  meads  to  something  else ;  for  it  is  the 
life  in  the  godlike  itself.  It  would  live  only  in  the  uninterrupted 
contemplation  of  the  godlike,  and  struggles  only  to  come  in  pos- 
session of  itself.  But  the  irlarv^  is  a  means,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impelled  to  the  avoidance  of  sin  and  to  obedience  by  the  fear  of 
punishment  and  the  hope  of  reward.^  We  find  in  Clement  a  re- 
markable exposition  of  the  difference  between  intuition,  know- 
ledge, and  faith,  wherein  he  defines  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Faith  receives  the  fundamental  doctrines,  without  intuition,  only 
with  a  view  to  practical  exercise  ;  the  intuition  of  the  spirit  soars 

1  Strom,  f  518,  019,  et  64d. 

*  'BoTiv  a&T^  ik  dy^np  hterr^  tiiri  r6  fiiXKop,     L.  o.  1.  ▼!.  f.  852. 

•  T»»  H  JhrX«M  vitrrou  pUvn  irpa£»t  kiyoir  Jy  fin^nrta  Kord  \6yow  iiriTtXoufiiini, 
ftnti  xvF  cot'  lirimwtp  tutrop^otf/iitnii'  Strom.  Ub.  fi,  f.  660.  With  which  maybe 
coofflnd*  peifaa|is,  what  be  Mje  of  the  Sp^oioJ^dtrrau  KoKovfiitfoit*  'Epyoi«  irpoa* 
^ipavrai  xaXoiw,  oitc  tliorit  A  irotovvt.    h,  c.  lib.  i.  f.  202. 

«  L  cUb  vi.f.668. 
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immedrately  to  what  is  highest ;  the  intermediate  steps  of  demon- 
stration is  what  he  calls  yv&a-if;  and  iwumififij} 

In  speaking  of  the  progressire  steps  in  the  divine  edncation  of 
man,  where  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the  de£o9  iraJ^arpxtfiKi 
Clement  says  '?  ^*  All  m^n  belong  to  him,  some  with  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  is  to  them,  others  as  yet  withont  it ;  some  as 
friends,  others  as  faithful  servants^  others  barely  as  aervanU. 
He  is  their  teacher,  educating  the  Gnostics  by  the  revelation  of 
mysteries  (the  inward  intuition  of  truth),  the  believer  by  good 
hopes,  and  the  hardened  by  corrective  discipline  affecting  the  out- 
ward sense."  What  Clement  says,  then,  on  tho  relation  of  the 
ryvaxTTiKo^  to  the  irurruco^  in  respect  to  subjective  Christianity, 
would  seem  to  agree  entirely  with' what  the  Gnostics  taught  c<»i- 
ceming  the  relation  of  the  rtvevfiaTCKo^  to  the  '^tv^mco^  in  the 
same  respect :  but  still  there  is  this  important  difference,  in  two 
particulars ;  first,  that  Clement  did  not  derive  these  two  sevend 
positions  from  an  original  difference  of  human  natures,  but  allowed 
that  a  capacity  for  attaining  to  the  highest  existed  equally  in  all; 
so  that  everything  was  made  to  depend  simply  on  the  cultivation 
of  that  capacity,  conditioned  on  each  one^s  own  activity.  Next, 
Clement  differs  from  the  Gnostics,  in  that  he  recognises  the  same 
foundation  of  objective  Christianity  for  both  the  higher  and  lower 
position  of  Christian  knowledge  and  life.  It  might  be  said,  that 
the  two  different  positions  of  subjiective  Christianity,  however, 
which  Clement  here  distinguishes,  actually  existed  at  that  time ; 
and,  moreover,  since  they  are  grounded  in  human  nature,  are  found 
again  in  other  times ;  so  that  the  language  employed  to  denote 
these  two  several  positions  is  not  of  so  much  importance  ; — ^forit 
can  make  no  so  great  difference  whether  we  suppose  two  several 
degrees  in  the  development  of  faith  and  of  the  life  in  faith,  or 
whether,  like  Clement  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  we  attri- 
bute the  true  spiritual  life  of  faith  to  the  Gnosis  only.  ¥et  this 
distinction  is  by  no  means  of  such  inferior  importance  as  it  might 
seem  to  be  at  the  first  glance,  but  is  both  more  deeply  grounded 

1  The  different  meanings  of  4>p6¥rivts,  according  to  the  different  ways  of  employiiig 
the  conception :  'Eireiddy  fdp  iirifi6X\y  T9t«  TrpArot^  olriotv,  yoi|o-it  jraXciTot*  Srm 
Sk  To^nfiv  dirodtiKTUcA  \6yw  fitftat^atrrai,  yvuMnt  Tt  koX  ktrivr^firi  6voiij&l^mC  hik 
ToU  tv\aptta»  <n»ifTtiiH>vvi  ytpofiivtit  «^<^  ^f'***  SrgMplav  nrapetitl^afiiini  r^v  dpxi'^' 
\6yovt  Kara  t^v  Iv  avrp  i^tpyaviav  T^pijciir,  irlerrit  \iytrat.    L.  c.  lib.  Ti.  f.  891. 

»  L.c.lib.  Tii.  f.  702.' 
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and  followed  by  more  important  consequences  than  would  at  first 
appear.  The  reason  why  the  Alexandrians  conceived  the  matter 
in  this  way,  lay  partly  in  their  predominant  intellectual  tendency, 
and  partly  in  the  form  under  which  faith  was  presented  to  them 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  Christians  of  that  period. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that,  by  their  prevailing 
contemplative  and  speculative  tendency  of  mind,  their  entangle- 
ment in  the  forms  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  Alexandrians 
were  hindered  from  acknowledging,  in  its  full  extent,  the  inde- 
pendent practical  power  of  faith  to  transform  the  whole  spiritual 
life  firom  within  ;  although,  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  truth,  Cle- 
ment needed  only  to  unfold  what  was  already  clearly  involved  in 
his  own  language  on  this  subject,  which  we  cited  above. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  should  not  forget  the  particular 
skape  under  which  faith,  as  many  possessed  it,  was  presented  to 
the  Alexandrians — ^where  it  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  blind 
belief  on  authority,  accompanied,  as  it  would  seem,  with  a  sort  of 
sensnons  Eudemonism.  They  could  not  fail  to  observe,  it  is  true, 
the  meliorating  influence  of  faith  on  the  life,  even  where  it  ap^ 
peared  to  them  under  this  form,  when  they  compared  the  condi- 
tion of  these  men,  as  Christians,  with  what  they  had  previously 
been  as  Pagans ;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  they 
were  far  from  denying  it ;  but  still  they  thought  they  could  see 
nothing  here  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  Christiftnity  on  the 
whole  inner  nature  of  the  man — nothing  of  the  divine  life  of  the 
spirit ;  and  this  sensuous  Christianity  was  repugnant  to  their  own 
sptritnalizing  mode  of  thought.  They  might  be  led,  too,  it  may 
be  snpposed,  by  the  repulsive  impression  which  this  sensuous  form 
produced  on  their  minds,  to  overlook  the  divine  life  which  lay 
hidden  under  this  incrustation,  without  being  able  as  yet  to  break 
throogh  the  indurated  shell.  And  again  we  ought  not  to  forget, 
that,  when  the  new  spiritual  world  first  began  to  be  formed  out 
of  Christianity,  there  was  much  still  lying  confused  in  a  chaotic 
mass  that  could  be  separated  and  reduced  to  order  only  by  slow 
degrees ; — as,  for  example,  the  different  parts  of  theology,  which 
afterwards  mutually  set  bounds  to  each  other,  and  the  departments 
of  a  theology  which  was  to  spring  immediately  out  of  Christianity, 
and  of  a  Christian  philosophy,  which  was  to  receive  from  Christia- 
nity its  main  impulse  and  direction.     Thus  a  great  deal  that  was 
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vague  and  erroneous  might  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that  heteroge- 
neous interests  and  wants  were  confounded  with  each  other  in  the 
souls  of  these  men ;  although  the  immediate  religious  interest  wfts 
with  them  eyer  the  predominant,  one.  Hence,  forgetting  the  im- 
mediate and  originally  practical  aim  of  Holy  Writ,  they  sought  in 
it  for  the  solution  of  questions  which  it  was  nerer  designed  to 
answer. 

This  mistake  discovers  itself  in  the  answer  which  Clement  gave 
to  those  who  opposed  the  humility  of  knowledge  to  the  Alexan- 
drian Gnosis.  ^'  The  wise  man  is  conirinced/*  said  they,  "  that 
there  are  many  things  incomprehensible ;  and  pirecisely  in  acknow- 
ledging the  incomprcthensibleness  of  these  things  consists  his  wis- 
dom." But  Clement  replied,  "  This  wisdom  belongs  as  well  to 
those  also  who  are  capable  only  of  very  narrow  and  limited  views. 
The  Gnosticus  comprehends  what  to  others  appears  incomprehen- 
sible ;  for  he  is  convinced  that  to  the  Son  of  God  nothing  is  incom- 
prehensible, and  that  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  concerning  which 
he  may  not  be  taught  by  him ;  for  he  who  suffered  out  of  love  to 
us,  could  withhold  from  us  nothing  which  is  necessary  for  our  in- 
struction in  the  Gnosis.^ 

The  fundamental  ideas  here  unfolded  respecting  different  stages 
of  development  in  Christianity  we  find  presented  once  more  by 
Origen^  the  second  great  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but 
in  such  a  way  as  leads  us  to  recognise  in  him  a  disciple  gifted 
with  creative  powers  of  his  own ; — one  who,  although  excited  by 
ideas  received  from  another,  or  passing  current  in  a  certain  circle, 
yet  did  not  adopt  them  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  but  reproduced 
them  in  an  independent  manner  out  of  his  own  Christian  experi- 
ence and  reflection, — seized  and  digested  them  in  a  form  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  full  of  his  own  life  and  spirit.  And  here  we  must 
notice  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  that  class  who  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Platonic  element  of  philosophical  culture  out  of 
the  midst  of  paganism  to  Christianity,  but  that  he  came  to  strive 
after  a  Gnosis  from  the  position  of  a  well-assured  faith  and  child- 
like piety.  This  earnest  and  settled  faith  he  had  received  from 
a  Christian  education  ;  and  to  this  he  ever  remained  true,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  his  outward  and  inner  life.  As  the  fervour  of 
his  piety,  when  a  child,  had  led  him  to  seek  martyrdom ;  so,  in 

1  Strom.  1.  vii.  f.  649. 
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the  eveniiig  of  life,  when  his  fiindamental  principle  in  theology 
and  dogmatics  had  undergone  an  entire  change,  he  still  displayed 
the  same  earnest  zeal,  which  subjected  him  to  great  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  his  faith.  Even  after  he  had  settled  the  principles 
of  his  Cfnosis,  far  was  it  from  his  thoughts  ever  to  resolve  Chris- 
tianity into  a  certain  system  of  general  ideas,  and  to  consider  the 
historical  element  as  nothing  but  their  drapery.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  in  their  reality — ^this 
was  the  presupposition  which  his  Ghiosis  adopted  from  faith ;  and 
it  was  to  be  the  aim  of  the  former,  to  understand  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  these  very  facts  in  their  connection  with  the  whole  de- 
Teloping  process  of  the  universe.  The  Gnosis  was  to  demon- 
stnte,  that  without  these  facts  the  universe  could  never  have 
reached  the  ultimate  goal  of  its  completion.  With  the  striving 
to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  things  is  not 
united  here,  as  might  possibly  happen  in  such  a  t9ndency,  an  in- 
clination to  evaporate  everything  into  the  subjective ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  aim  to  understand  the  great  phenomena  of  reli- 
gion according  to  their  objective  import,  and  in  their  connection 
with  supernatural  factors.  We  will  illustrate  this  position  by  a 
remarkable  example.  Thus,  Origen  seeks  for  the  cause  of  the 
sadden  conversion  of  Entire  populations  or  cities,  not  in  their 
preriouB  course  of  development,  but  in  the  impression  which  the 
appearance  of  Christ  produced  on  the  spiritual  powers  presiding 
oyer  these  populations  ;  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
effect  of  Christ's  appearance  on  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  of  his- 
tory was  ohjectized  into  an  effect  on  the  Demiurge.^ 

In  his  controversies  with  the  Pagans,  who  reproached  the 
Christians  as  followers  of  a  blind  faith,  Origen  often  declares  it 
to  be  the  peculiarity  of  Christianity,  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
who  cares  for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  that  it  has  the  power  of 
attracting  even  the  great  masses  of  mankind,  those  who  are  in- 
capable of  scientific  inquiry,  and  of  operating,  by  virtue  of  bare 
faith,'  with  divine  power  for  their  sanctification.  He  appeals  to 
tho  experience  of  the  many  thousands  who  could  bear  testimony 

*  Orig<Pii,  T.  xiiL  ^  58 :  'EyA  6k  iro/ui|^«  koX  irtpi  roirt  ikpxoirrtn  ri  yinv^ai,  ii^ta- 
fiu\6rm  twl  rd  ^iXr/ov  iir  t$  Xpt^rov  iwiitifila,  &aT%  timk  oXatirokttt  hxai  i^vn 
oarfu>Tipo»  woWmtf  itrxn^^Mi*  '*'<*  Tp3«  rdif  \pivr6», 

*  "¥i\fi  irtmXf  irlvtiv  a\oyo^» 
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to  this  power  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  the  analogy  of  all  life, 
where  every  course  of  action  that  contemplates  some  end  in  tbe 
future  must  proceed  on  the  ground  of  faith  and  trust.^  Those 
who  had  first  attained  to  the  faith  only  in  this  form,  and  become 
renewed  by  it,  might  next  be  led  of  themselres  to  penetrate  by 
degrees  more  deeply  into  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.'  The 
Pistis  he  considers  to  be  the  lowest  position  of  Christianity,— a 
stage  of  it  which  must  exist,  "  in  order  that  the  simple  also,  irho 
devote  themselves  so  far  as  they  can  to  a  pions  life,  may  obtain 
salvation.'*  Above  this  he  places  the  position  of  the  Gnosis  and 
of  the  Sophia.  The  latter  is  a  divine  wisdom,  communicated  by 
divine  grace  to  such  souls  as  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as 
seek  after  it  by  the  study  of  the  scriptures  and  prayer  to  God. 
Human  wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  is  only  a  preparatory 
discipline  of  the  soul,  designed  to  fit  it,  by  cultivating  the  powers 
of  thought,  for  the  attainment  of  that  higher  wisdom,  which  is  its 
true  end.^  In  refuting  the  Gnostics,  who  confined  the  faith  which 
is  awakened  by  miracles  exclusively  to  the  psychical  natures, 
Origen  adduced  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  led  to 
the  faith  by  a  miraculous  vision.^  In  relation  to  the  fundameDlal 
principle  of  the  Montanists,  he  took  the  right  ground ;  placing 
the  gifts  connected  with  knowledge  and  teaching  above  the  gift 
of  miracles,  and. appealing  to  the  fact  that  Paul  assigns  to  them 
the  highest  place  in  that  passage  of  the  second  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  these  gifts  to  each 
other.* 

Like  Clement,  Origen,  in  many  passages  of  his  writings,  ex- 
presses himself  emphatically  with  regard  to  the  essence  of  faith, 
as  being  a  fact  of  the  inner  life,  whereby  man  enters  into  a  leal 
communion  with  divine  things ;  and  from  this  living  faith  he 
distinguishes  that  which  clings  only  to  outward  authority.    Thos 


1  Compare,  e.g.  c.  Cels.  lib.  i.  c.  9,  and  lib.  vi.  c.  12,  seqq. 

r&if  KtKpv/i/iiifuv  ifOfifidrwv  l»  rai9  ypa^avs  lugTaka^Mf.    Philocal.  o.  19. 

'  Vvfufdvioif  fiiv  4»afitv  tXvai  t^v  ^vxh^  t^v  dy^p«rr/yffir  oo^W,  TtXoc  ii  riiir 

^dav.    c.  Cels.  1,  Ti.  c.  13. 
^  In  JouuL  T.  xiiL  $  69.  '  ' 

'  ' JBirci  TOir  \6yov  irpotrtfia  t&u  Ttpavrluw  inpyit&»,  dtd  tovto  i»tpyip*ra  ^mw- 

fkiwv  Koi  xapiapLaTa  lapdrwv  Iv  Tp  Karwripu  ri^tivi  X^P9  '"■o^d  rd  Xoyucd  x«V«'" 

fiara.    c.  Cels.  1.  iii.  c.  40. 
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in  his  exposition  of  John  yiii.  24,^  he  says :  "  Faith  brings  with 
it  a  spiritual  commnnion  with  him  in  whom  one  belieyes ; — Whence 
a  kindred  disposition  of  mind,^  which  will  manifest  itself  in 
works.  The  object  of  faith  is  taken  up  into  the  inner  life,  and 
becomes  to  it  an  informing  principle.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case  it  is  only  a  dead  faith,  and  deserves  not  the  name.  Now  as 
Christ  presents  himself  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  the  Logos 
who  has  appeared  in  humanity  under  yarious  relations,'  so  the 
faith  will  correspond  to  these  various  relations  ;  and  as  Christ  is 
an  object  of  faith  in  these  different  relations,  he  is  received  as 
such  into  the  inner  life  ; — and  this  must  be  actually  manifested 
—nothing  can  gain  admittance  into  the  life  which  conflicts  with 
what  Christ  is  in  these  several  relations.  Thus  with  the  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  justice,  the  wisdom,  the  power  of  God,  is  given  also 
the  appropriation  of  that  which  is  involved  in  these  conceptions, 
— ^nd  whatever  contradicts  them  is  banished."  It  might  be  said, 
it  is  true,  "  that  Origen  is  here  speaking  rather  of  an  ideal  than 
of  a  historical  Christ.  Were  the  latter  left  wholly  out  of  the 
account,  and  those  general  attributes,  of  which  Christ  is  here 
considered  as  the  bearer,  substituted  in  place  of  him,  nothing 
would  be  thereby  changed."  But  assuredly  a  meaning,  would 
thus  be  foisted  into  the  words  of  the  great  teacher  which  is 
wholly  foreign  from  him ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he 
whose  higher  life  had  sprung  out  of  faith  in  the  Christ  of  history, 
and  ever  continued  to  be  rooted  in  that  faith,  could  possibly, 
when  this  Christ  had  certainly  become  all  that  to  himself  which 
he  denoted  by  these  conceptions,  entertain  the  intention  of  sepa- 
rating what  was  so  closely  united  in  the  experience  of  his  own 
inner  life.  From  the  spiritual  fellowship,  springing  out  of  faith, 
with  this  real  Christ,  all  these  qualities  should  be  developed  in 
the  case  of  each  individual — an  order  of  connection  which  is 
grounded  moreover  in  his  ideas,  hereafter  to  be  explained,  on 
the  relation  of  the  em&rffila  ptnfrif  rov  Xo^ov  to  the  iiriSfffila 
oirft^.  And  he  says  expressly,  with  the  Apostle  John,  that 
whosoever  denies  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  in  any 
form,  "  neither  for  the  Pistis  nor  for  the  Gnosis."*    It  is  true,  as 

1  In  Joanu.  T.  xix.  f  0. 

'  Auuuiv^ai  KaTu  rdtr  \6yo¥  xal  avfiirttfiVKiifat  ahrw. 

'  The  different  l-rivoiai  rev  Xptvrov, 

*  In  JoAnn.  T.  six.  §  1.    Ed.  Lommatzech,  T.  ii.  p.  143. 
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we  hare  jiiBt  seen,  that  Origen  acknowledged  the  importance  of 
miracles  as  a  means  .of  awakening  religions  faith,  and  he  recog- 
nises a  certain  stage  of  faith,  proceedings  in  the  first  place  from 
the  impression  produced  by  miracles ;  but  yet  he  requires  that 
the  faith  should  rise  higher  than  this  stage,  to  the  epiriiual  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth.  Accordingly  he  disUnguishea^  a  sen- 
suous faith  in  miracles  from  ^  faith  in  the  truth.  He  says,  com- 
paring John  Tiii.  43  and  45  :  "  Those  sensuous  Jews  had  indeed 
been  impressed  by  the  miracle,  and  believed  in  Jesus  as  a  wor- 
ker of  miracles  ;  but  they  had  not  the  recipient  temper  for  divine 
truth,  and  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  as  a  revealer  of  the  more  pro- 
found truths  of  religion  ;''^  and  he  adds :  *'  We  see  the  same 
thing  exemplified  at  the  present  day  by  multitudes,  who  wonder 
at  Jesus  when  they  contempkte  his  history,  yet  believe  in  him 
no  longer,  when  some  more  profound  doctrine  exceeding  their 
own  power  of  comprehension  is  unfolded,  but  suspect  that  it  is 
false.  Let  us  therefore  take  heed  lest  he  say  to  us  also,  '  Te 
believe  me  not,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth.'  " 

Origen  jsometimes  compares  the  relation  of  the  PistU  to  tlie 
Onosis^  with  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  foture,— of 
that  which  is  in  part  to  that  which  is  perfect, — of  faith  to  in- 
tuition. So  when  he  says :  '^  They  who  have  received  the  char- 
isma of  the  Gnosis  and  of  the  Sophia,  lire  no  longer  in  faith,  but 
in  open  vision  ;  they  are  the  spiritually-minded,  who  are  no  longer 
at  home  in  the  body,  but  even  while  here  below  are  present  with 
the  Lord.  But  they  are  still  at  home  in  the  body,  and  not  yet 
present  with  the  Lord,  who  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  sense 
of  scripture,  but  cleave  wholly  to  its  body,  (its  letter,  see  below.) 
For  if  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  still 
far  from  the  Lord,  who  cannot  as  yet  seize  the  spirit  that  maketh 
alive  and  the  spiritual  sense  of  scripture !  But  such  a  person 
lives  in  faith.'*'  He  takes  great  pains  here  to  explain,  in  his  own 
sense,  what  Paul  had  said,  so  directly  contradictory  to  this  view, 
concerning  the  relation  of  faith  to  open  vision,  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  combating,  not  with- 

1  In  Joann.  xx.  c.  25. 

'  As  if  Christ  would  haye  said :  Ka^d*'  d  fikv  Ttpdima  irotia,  iri<rrtv§Ti  fioi,  co^*  0 

9  In  Joann.  T.  xiii.  §  62. 
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ont  sopbistical  eqaiTOcation,  the  position  correctly  maintained  by  ^ 
most  of  the  church  fathers,  that  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as  one 
who  still  lived  in  faith,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  open  yision. 
He  assumes  that  the  phrases,  *'  to  be  present  in  the  body''  and 
"  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  to  live  afber  the  flesh,"  are  synqnymous  ; 
and  so  arrires  at  the  conclusion,  that  Paul  asserted  this,  not  of 
himself  and«iU  spiritually-minded  men,  but  only  of  belieyers  who 
were  still  carnally-minded. 

Tet  we  onght  not  to  infer  too  much  from  such  a  passage  as  the 
one  aboye  cited.  We  should  wholly  misapprehend  Origen,  if  for 
this  reason  we  supposed,  that  he  placed  the  Gnosis  of  this  present 
life  on  a  level  with  the  intuition  of  the  life  eternal.  Far  was  he 
from  this.  The  longing  after  a  divine  life  beyond  this  world  was 
too  deeply  seated  in  his  lofty  spirit,  to  find  its  satisfaction  so 
easily  in  the  self-delusion  of  overstrained  speculations.  He 
longed  after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things  no  longer  confined  by 
the  limitations  of  this  earthly  existence.  In  such  places  as  the 
one  alluded  to,  he  speaks  only  in  the  way  of  comparison,  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  principles  of  a  method  of  interpretation  which 
allowed  the  same  biblical  expression  to  be  variously  explained, 
according  to  its  several  grades  of  application.  Thus  he  might 
employ,  in  order  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New, — the  relation  of  the  Pistis  to  the  Gnosis, — ^the  same 
expression  which,  in  its  highest  and  fullest  sense,  had  reference 
to  the  relation  of  the  present  world  to  the  world  to  come.^  In 
other  passages,  he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  point,  namely, 
that  not  only  the  knowledge  of  this  life,  as  a  knowledge  only  in 
part,  shall  vanish  away,  when  the  ftilness  of  the  eternal  life  ap* 
pears,  but  the  same  shall  be  true  also  of  all  the  goods  pertaining 
to  the  present  life.  He  considers  even  the  faith  of  this  earthly 
life  only  as  in  part,  and  describes  a  perfect  faith,  which  shall  enter 
in  at  the  same  time  with  the  perfect  knowledge  ;  of  which  faith  so 
denominated^  in  this  higher  sense,  that  of  course  could  not  be 
predicated,  which  is  afiirmed  of  the  faith  belonging  to  the  "  many," 
and  which  is  opposed  to  the  Gnosis.^ 

1  Ti  ipxo/Uwjf  TiXiiy  jcarapyovm  t6  Ik  fitpov^,  orav  t6  lnr%plxoy  t5«  yawo't^v 
XpitfTQv  x«'^0'aA  Tt«  twni^^  ojr  vvyKplvti  ir&VTa  Ta  'irp6  t^«  TijXncaunyv  Kai  TovaO- 
Ti}«  yvMoricM  ov  vKvfiaXa  t^  Idia  ^vagi  Tvyx^ffoifra, aKufiakadyatffaiifiTai,  In  Mtttb. 
T.i.§9. 

'  'Qt  <rp^  T^TftXcMV,  oirtp  ora»  tX^ri,  t6  in  fiipovt  KaTapyn^^trtrat,  irava  v  iv 
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The  two  different  stages  or  positions  of  the  Fistis  and  of  the 
Gnosis  stand,  according  to  this  view,  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other,  as  the  ypurruivuTfJM^  am/xaTuco^  to  the  %pc<rriai'Mr/io9 
irvevfuiTitco^,  the  a-(OfAaTuc&^  ypunuivl^eiv  to  the  irvevfioTunk 
XptoTtavl^etv.  He  who  stands  at  the  position  of  the  fleshly 
Christianity,  continues  to. adhere  only  to  the  letter  of  scriptnre, 
to  the  history  of  Christ ; — ^he  cleaves  to  the  outward  form  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  godlike,  without  elevating  himself  in 
spirit  to  the  inward  essence  therein  revealed.  He  stops  short  at 
the  earthly,  temporal,  historical  appearance  of  the  divine  Logos ; 
— ^he  does  not  mount  upward  to  the  intuition  of  the  Logos  him- 
self. He  is  intent  upon  that  which  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  without  reaching  the  spiritual  kernel  within ; 
he  cleaves  to  the  mere  letter  of  scripture,  in  which  the  spirit  lies 
bound.  The  spiritual  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the 
temporal  appearance  and  actions  of  Christ,  a  revelation  and  re- 
presentation of  the  eternal  acting  and  working  of  the  dirine 
Logos*  The- letter  of  scripture  is  for  him  but  an««nvelope  of  tiie 
spirit ;  and  he  knows  how  to  disentangle  the  spirit  from  this 
covering.  Everything  temporal  in  the  form  of  the  manifestation 
of  divine  things  is  for  him  taken  up  into  the  inner  intuition  of  the 
spirit, — the  sensuous  gospel  of  the  letter^  becomes  spiritualized  into 
the  revelation  of  the  eternal,  spiritual  gospel ;'  and  the  highest 
problem  for  him  is,  to  discern  the  latter  in  the  former ;  to  translate 
the  former  into  the  latter ;  to  understand  the  holy  scriptures  as 
a  revelation  of  one  coherent  plan  of  the  divine  Logos  for  the  pro- 
gressive education  of  humanity ,^-of  his  unintermitted  activity 
exerted  for  the  salvation  of  fallen  beings — the  central  point  of 
which  is  his  appearance  in  humanity,  (the  sensible  representation 
of  his  eternal,  spiritual  agency,^)  and  its  end,  the  return  of  every 
fallen  being  to  God.    Since  he  makes  everything  refer  to  this,  it 

Tav^a  itiaji9  ^ft&»  6\tyo7riiTTta  itrrl  xal  &t  irpdt  Ikmivo  oiiiirm  voovfup  61  Ufupmn 
yuf&vKovm,  In  Matth.  T.  xiL  §  0.  "Oirep  iirl  yifvatuv  ttptjrai'  afiri  yip^ttncm  U 
/iipov9'  T6di  Kui  iirt  traprdv  Ka\ov  ukoKov^ov  olfiai  Xiytiw  2y  Sk  tmv  dWwv  i  xiV- 
xiv.  Alonrtp  apri  irurrtvu  ix  iilpowi*  8to»  di  1X^9  ^6  tiktiov  t5«  irlirrtmtf  r6  U 
fitpovv  KaTapyriSr^crtTai,  Tijt  did  cZ^vs  irlirrtmt,  iroXX^  iia<ptpo6<nit  t^,*  X»  oSrmf 
ttirw,di*  ieoirrpov  koX  Iv  al»[yp.aTi,  bfioluv  r^  vvv  yvwcrtt,  irltrrcwc.  In  JoAon.  T.  x. 
§27. 

1  T<)  tbayytKtov  alvSftiTov. 

3  Tov  tbayyiKiov  vviv/uartKov,  aiwvlov. 

3  The  liridrifA(a  ala^ijn^,  symbol  of  tBe  iiriirjfAta  vdtjTii  tov  \oyov. 
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follows,  that  by  the  gospel,  as  he  views  it,  all  scriptare  is  trans- 
figured  into  gospel.  It  is  by  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine 
Logo»-^rigeii  supposes  therefore — by  receiving  the  spirit  of 
Christ  into  the  inner  life  alone,^  that  each  for  himself  attains  to 
true,  spiritual  Christianity,  and  to  the  right,  spiritual  under- 
standing of  all  scripture.  Kow  as  the  prophets,  even  before 
Chrisfs  temporal  appearance^  shared  in  the  spiritual  fellowship 
with  the  divine  Logos,  and  by  virtue  of  this  fellowship  were  en- 
abled to  announce  before-hand  the  whole  of  Christianity ; — as 
they  already  possessed,  therefore,  the  spiritual  understanding  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  were  already,  even  before  the  appearance 
of  Christianity,  in  a  certain  sense  Christians ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  still  to  be  found  among  Christians,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  men  who  have  not  as  yet  come  to  share  in  this 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  divine  Word — men  who,  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  still  cling  to  the  outer  veil,  and  of  whom  the  same 
may  be  asserted, — as  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  who  lived  before  the 
appearance  of  Christianity,  Gal.  iv. — ^that  they  are  children  to 
whom  "  the  time  appointed  of  the  Father'*  has  not  yet  cotne ; 
and  that,  as  children,  they  are  still  under  tutors  and  governors, 
still  possessed  of  those  habits  of  thinking  which  are  pre-requisit« 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  receiving  the  true  spiritual  Christianity. 
"  Every  soul,"  says  Origen,  "  which  enters  on  its  childhood,  and 
finds  itself  on  the  way  to  maturity,  needs,  till  its  appointed  time 
of  matority  arrives,  a  task-master,  tutor,  or  governor.'*^ 

Accordingly,  Origen  compares  the  diflferent  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity  in  the  same  period^  with  the  dififerent 
stages  of  religious  development  in  the  succesaioti  of  time.  His 
theory  is,  that  as  Judaism  was  a  necessary  stage  preparatory  to 
Christianity,  so  also  there  is  still,  in  the  Christian  Church,  a  Jew- 
ish mode  of  thinking,  which  forms  a  preparatory  stage  and  a 
transition-point  to  the  true,  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christian- 
ity ;  that  aSy  nnder  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  admit,  there 
was  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  preceding  his  temporal  ap- 
pearance, and  an  anticipation  of  the  Christ-like,  so  under  the 

^  The  iwtinfila  mtrr^  Tov  XpiOTOv. 

3  ComiDentar.  io  Matth.  218.  Ilatra  ^rvxhi  ipX^H^^^  *'*  virrtarifTa  xal  h6%vQvaa 
'»i  T^ir  T«X««^i|ra,  ditTat  /lixp^t  liwr^  airrp  t6  vXtipm/ia  tov  xpovov,  vaidaywyov 
««i  oiKoif6fit0w  Koi  ciriT/»<hrMy. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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New  again,  there  must  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  mass  of  believers  in  a  historical  Christ,  a  stage  of  religions 
faith  approaching  mnch  nearer  to  a  Jewish  than  a  Christian  posi- 
tion. "  We  must  know,"  says  he,^  "  that  Christ's  spiritual  pre- 
sence was  revealed,  even  before  he  appeared  in  the  body,  to  those 
perfected  ones  who  had  passed  their  season  of  childhood ;  to 
those  who  were  no  longer  under  tutors  and  governors,  but  to 
whom  the  spiritual  fulness  of  time  had  appeared  ;  to  the  patri- 
archs, to  Moses,  the  servant  of  Ood,  and  to  the  prophets,  who 
saw  Christ's  glory.  But  as  he  appeared  himself ^  befwe  his  visi- 
ble appearance  in  the  flesh,  to  those  perfected  ones ;  so  too — 
since  his  predicted  assumption  of  human  nature — ^there  have 
appeared,  for  the  sake  of  such  as  are  still  children,  being  under 
tutors  and  governors,  and  not  yet  come  to  the  Mness  of  time, 
those  precursors  of  Christ,  the  ideas  which  are  suited  to  the 
minds  of  children,  and  which  maybe  said  to  be  necessary  for  their 
education.  But  the  Son  himself ^  the  divine  Word,  has  not  as 
yet  appeared  to  them  in  his  glory ;  since  he  waits  for  that  pre- 
paration of  mind  which  must  open  the  way  for  him  to  those  men 
of  God  who  are  destined  to  comprehend  his  divine  dignity.  And 
again,  we  should  know,  that  as  there  is  a  law,  containing  the 
shadow  of  those  good  things  to  come,  which  are  revealed  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  true  law,  (in  Christianity,)  so  top  it  is  only 
the  shadow  of  the  Christian  mysteries  which  is  presented  in  that 
gospel  which  every  common  reader  supposes  he  understaads.. 
That  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  which  John  calls  the  everlcuiing, 
which  may  be  properly  called  the  spiritual  gospel,  sets  cleariy 
before  the  eyes  of  all  who  understand  it,  whatever  pertains  to  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  the  mysteries  typified  under  his  discourses, 
and  the  things  of  which  his  actions  were  the  S3rmbols.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  believe,  that  as  there  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  out- 
wardly, and  a  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  so  there 
is  also  an  outward  Christian,  and  an  outward  baptism.'* 

This  theory  of  two  different  positions  in  Christianity  is,  in 
Origen's  case,  closely  connected  with  another  theory  of  his,  respect- 
ing the  different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  with  reference 
to  these  different  positions.  While  the  Gnostics  separated  the 
revealing  and  redeeming  power  of  God  into  various  hypostases,^ 

1  Orig.  in  Joano.  T.  i.  §  9.  '  See  part  ii. 
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according  to  the  different  grades  or  positions  which,  owing  to  a 
radical  difference  of  natures  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  spiritual 
world ;  while  they  had  their  Monogenes,  Logos,  and  Soter,  their 
am  and  their  /cdrta  Kpurro^,  their pneumatical  and  tYieirpst/chical 
Christ ;  Origen,  on  the  contrary^  acknowledged  the  unity  of  essence 
and  of  the  dirine  and  human  elements  in  the  appearance  of  Christ. 
There  was  for  him  but  one  Christ,  who  is  all;  but  he  appeared 
under  different  predicates,  through  different  ways  of  intuition,  in 
different  relations  to  those  to  whom  he  rerealed  himself,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  capacities  and  wants,  and  hence,  either  in 
his  godlike  majesty,  or  in  his  human  condescension.  It  is  a 
thought  often  recurring  in  Origen,  that  in  a  more  divine  sense 
than  Paul  did,  the  Redeemer  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  in 
order  that  he  may  win  all.^  "  The  Bedeemer,**  says  he,  "  be- 
comes many  things,  perhaps  even  all  things,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  whole  creation  capable  of  being'  redeemed  by 
him."^  Those  predicates  which  belong  essentially  to  the  dirine 
word,  as  the  eternal  reyealer  of  God  to  the  whole  world  of  spiri- 
tnal  being,  the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  predicates  which  he  has  only  assumed,  in 
behalf  of  those  fallen  beings  who  are  to  be  redeemed  by  him,  and 
in  condescension  to  the  different  positions  at  which  they  stand. 
"Happy  are  they,"  says  Origen,^  "  who  have  advanced  so  fiir  as 
to  need  the  Son  of  God  no  longer  as  a  healing  physician,  no  longer 
as  a  shepherd,  no  longer  as  the  redemption  ;  but  who  need  him 
only  as  the  Truth,  the  Word,  the  Sanctification,  and  in  whatever 
other  relation  he  stands  to  those  whose  maturity  enables  them  to 
coniprehend  what  is  most  glorious  in  his  character."  Historical, 
practical  Christianity,  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  was 
regarded  by  Origen  as  nothing  more  than  a  subordinate  position : 
above  this  he  places  a  certain  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which  knows 
Christ  no  longer  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  servant,  but  recog- 
nizes him  in  his  exaltation,  as  the  divine  word ;  although  he  ac- 
knowledges the  former  as  a  necessary  preparation  to  enable  men 
to  rise  from  the  temporal  to  the  eternal  revelation  of  God,  and, 

1  In  Joaou.  T.  zx.  §  28. 

3  In  Joann.  T.  i.  ^  22,  where,  is  I  stippoge,  instead  of  «cadapi]^ci  we  should  read  ku^ 
^  XP^C**  a^w  h  iXtv^tpova^ai  tvpauimt  irava  jcriVic. 
»  In  Joaon.  T.  i.  1 22. 
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cleansed  by  faith  in  the  crncified,  made  holy  by  f<^owing  the  Son 
of  God  as  he  appeared  in  human  nature,  to  become  fitted  for  the 
spiritual  communications  of  his  divine  essence.  "  When  thou  canst 
understand  the  difference  between  the  divine  word/'  says  Origen,^ 
"  as  it  is  either  proclaimed  in  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  or  pre* 
sented  in  the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  thou  shalt  perceive  how  it  is 
that  the  divine  Word  has  for  the  begitiners  in  Christianity  the 
form  of  a  servant ;  while  he  comes  in  the  majesty  of  the  Fadier 
to  the  perfect,  who  can  say,  We  behold  his  glory,  the  glory  of  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth  ;  for  to  the 
perfect,  the  glory  of  the  Word  appears  as  He  is,  the  only-begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  and  as  He  is,  fall  of  grace  and  truth  ;  which  he 
cannot  comprehend,  whose  faith  stands  in  the  foolishness  ofpreaeh- 
ingy  In  another  place,^  he  says  : ''  To  them  that  live  in  the 
flesh,  he  became  flesh  ;  but  to  them  who  no  longer  walk  after 
the  flesh,  he  appears  as  the  divine  Logos,  who  was  in  the  hegin- 
ning  with  God,  and  who  reveals  to  them  the  Father.  That  stage 
of  faith  where  one  desires  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  crucified, 
he  regarded  as  a  subordinate  one  ;  from  which,  however,  through 
the  sanctification  there  obtained,  one  might  progressively  ad- 
vance to  ^he  higher,  spiritual  Christianity.  With  regard  to 
this  preparatory  faith,  he  remarks:  '^  If  one  belong  to  that  elaas 
of  the  Corinthians,  among  whom  Paul  was  determined  not  to  know 
anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  if  he  have  learned 
only  of  him  who  for  our  sakes  became  man ;  yet  even  through 
the  man  Jesus  he  may  be  formed  into  the  man  of  God,  die,  in  the 
imitation  of  his  death,  unto  sin,  and  rise,  in  the  imitation  of  his 
resurrection,  to  a  godlike  life.*'^  Thus  the  mielleetuaUjnng  mys- 
ticism of  Origen  did  not  permit  him  rightly  to  understand  tike 
meaning  and  force  of  St  Paul*s  determination  not  to  know  aay- 
thing  save  Jesus  the  crucified.  What  the  great  apostle  consi- 
dered as  the  highest  attainment,  Origen  regards  as  making  a  Buh* 
ordinate  position,  above  which  the  Gnosticus  is  bound  to  rise.  It  is 
true,  he  stands  in  no  real  contradiction  with  Paul,  when  he  asserts, 
under  the  name  of  the  Gnosis,  a  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  any  lower  position  that  remains  still  too 
carnal.  Tet  there  is  this  difference  between  what  Origen  haa  in 
view,  and  what  is  meant  by  St  Paul.     According  to  the  doctrine 

I  In  Matth.  p.  290.  2  In  Matth.  p.  268.  S  In  Joann.  T.  L  «  1  J. 
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of  tbe  lattery  it  is  in  a  practical  way,  by  becoming  more  and  more 
purified  from  that  which  resists  the  influences  of  the  Dirine  Spirit, 
from  the  selfish  natnre,  by  becoming  ennobled  through  the  spirit 
of  loTe  and  humility,  that  one  attains  to  that  higher  wisdom ; 
while  Origen,  still  too  much  fettered  by  his  Platonic  Intellectvr 
aliatn.  makes  the  progress  to  that  higher  wisdom  depend  espe* 
eiaUy  on  the  stripping  away  of  the  sensuous  and  material  elements 
in  life  and  in  contemplation, — on  a  direction  of  life  and  an  efibrt 
after  knowledge,  aspiring  to  the  superhuman.  According  to  the 
doctrine  of  Paul,  the  fact  of  Christ's  appearance  as  the  Son  of 
Ood  on  earth,  of  his  passion,  and  of  his  resurrection,  is  the  cen- 
tral point  on  which  the  whole  of  Christianity  turns,  and  so,  con- 
sequently, that^wisdom  of  the  perfect  which  is  grounded  in  the 
more  profound  understanding  of  historical  Christianity.  Accord- 
ing to  Origen's  doctrine,  the  Gnosis,  while  it  acknowledges  and 
presupposes  the  importance  of  those  facts  in  th^ir  bearing  on  the 
salTation  of  fallen  beings,  and  searches  into  their  deeper  grounds, 
yet  striyes  ultimately  at  this, — ^namely,  to  rise  from  the  historical 
Christ  to  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  Logos,  as  he  is  in  himself, 
and  so  aboTe  this  to  the  absolute  itself,  the  6vj — ^to  attain  to 
the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  historical  Christ, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  erer-enduring,  controlling  agency  of  the  Dhrine 
Logos,  From  this  spiritual  rerelation  of  the  Logos,  the  Gnos- 
ticus  has  still  more  to  learn  than  he  can  derive  from  the  holy 
scriptures,  howeyer  accurately  understood ;  for  the  latter  contain, 
after  all,  but  a  few  comparatiyely  insignificant  elements  of  the 
whole  of  the  Gnosis,  and  a  yery  brief  introduction  to  the  same.'^^ 
We  should  be  carefrd  to  note  here,  howeyer,  that  Origen,  like 
Clement,  confounding  the  provinces  of  a  Christian  system  of  faith 
and  of  Christian  speculation,  was  looking  in  the  holy  scriptures 
for  the  solution  of  many  problems  which  reyelation  generally  was 
never  intended  to  solve ;  matters  with  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  had  not  the  least  concern. 

Yet  we  cannot  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  perceive  in  what  Ori- 
gen says,  concerning  the  different  stages  of  Christian  development, 
according  as  the  Jewish  principle  either  mixed  in  again  or  was 
vanquished  by  the  Christian  spirit,  a  fundamental  truth,  fertile  of 

yvyikt  3Xa«  ypa^dlv,  tt^  wavv  yoii^wvtv  ^KpifiAt.    In  Joann.  T.  xiiL  $  5. 
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results  in  it«  relation  to  the  study  of  history,  which,  suppressed 
at  first  by  the  dominion  of  a  narrow  spirit  in  dogmatics  and 
Church  life,  was  destined  to  make  good  its  rightful  claims,  not 
till  a  long  time  after.  And  intimately  connected  with  this  mode 
of  contemplation  was  the  magnanimous  toleration  which  distin- 
guished Origen  as  well  as  Clement ;  but  which  in  the  former,  as 
the  author  of  a  firmly-established  system  of  doctrines,  shines  forth 
the  more  brightly,  when  we  find  him  looking  after  and  acknow- 
ledging the  Christian  spirit  which  presented  itself  to  him  with 
more  or  less  of  purity  in  all  its  various  stages  of  derelopment. 
He  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  that  pride  of  understanding  which 
could  wantonly  injure  the  Christian  feelings  of  such  as  appeared 
to  entertain  more  narrow  riews,  or  which  could  treat  their  opinions 
with  haughty  contempt.  "  As  Paul,"  says  he,  "  could  not  profit 
those  who  were  Jews  according  to  the  flesh,  unless — ^where  there 
was  good  reason  for  so  doing — ^he  caused  Timothy  to  be  cirenm- 
cised,  shared  his  own  head,  presented  an  offering,  and,  in  a  word, 
became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  in  order  that  he  might  win  the  Jews ; 
so  he  who  would  be  profitable  to  many  persons,  cannot,  by  means 
of  spiritual  Christianity  alone,  educate  and  advance  to  a  higher 
and  better  stage  those  who  still  remain  in  the  school  of  sensaous 
Christianity:  hence,  they  must  combine  spiritual  Christianity  with 
the  Christianity  of  sense.^  And  whenever  it  becomes  necessary 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  sense,  by  virtue  of  which  one  is  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  among  sensuous-minded  men  save  Jesus 
and  him  crucified,  this  must  be  done.  But  when  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  well-grounded  Christians,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  when  they  have  imbibed  a  love  for  the  heavenly  wis- 
dom, then  we  should  communicate  to  them  the  Word  now  once 
more  exalted  from  its  appearance  in  humanity  to  that  which  it 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God.^  So  in  expounding  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  xix.  14,'  after  having  drawn  from  them  the 
general  doctrine,  that  one  should  become  a  child  with  children, 
in  order  to  win  over  the  children  also  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 

1  TlvivfiOTiKw  Koi  awfiaTiKwt  x^KmaW^ftv.  In  like  manner,  Clement,  where  be 
speaki  of  the  oUovofila  of  the  Onoeticus,  Strom.  1.  irii.  f.  730.  Comp.  the  ideis  of  Philo, 
Tol.  i.  p.  62,  and  onward. 

3  In  Joann.  T.  i.  §  0. 

8  In  Matth.  1.  c.  374,  370.  Ed.  Huet.  or  T.  zv.  in  Maitb.  ^  7,  ed.  Lommatzscb,  T«  iii. 
p.  310. 
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just  as  Christ  himself,  although  in  the  form  of  God,  yet  became 
a  child; — ^he  proceeds  in  the  following  beautiful  strain:  ''This 
should  be  rightly  understood,  so  that  we  may  not,  out  of  a  vain 
conceit  of  our  own  wisdom  and  superiority,  as  great  ones  in  the 
Church,  deq^ise  the  little  ones  and  the  children ;  but,  remember- 
ing how  it  is  said,  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so 
demean  ourselves  that  through  our  means  the  salvation  of  th^ 
children  may  be  promoted.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  do  not  stand 
in  the  way  to  prevent  such  little  ones  from  being  brought  to  the 
Saviour ;  we  should  fulfil  his  will  by  becoming  children  with  the 
children ;  that  so  when  the  children  shall,  through  our  means  who 
become  children,  enter  into,  bliss,  we,  as  they  who  have  humbled 
themselves,  may  be  exalted  of  God."  Origen  is  here  censuring 
those  who,  like  the  Gnostics,  were  wont  to  despise  the  more  ordi- 
nary teachers,  such  as,  wanting  the  advantages  of  a  high  mental 
cultivation,  presented  the  simple  gospel  in  a  rude,  unpretending 
form ;  as  though  they  were  doing  something  unworthy  of  so  great 
a  Saviour  and  Master.^  ''  Even  after  we  have  attained  to  the 
highest  intuition  of  the  word  and  of  the  truth,  we  shall  still  as- 
suredly not  altogether  forget  the  Bufferings  of  Christ ;  for  to  these 
were  we  indebted  for  our  introduction  to  this  higher  life  during 
the  period  of  our  earthly  existence.*'^ 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  corres- 
ponding .to  these  two  different  ways  of  apprehending  Christianity, 
there  would  also  be  two  different  modes  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
writings ;  one  having  reference  to  the  literal  and  historical,  and 
the  other  to  the  higher  spiritual  sense.  The  highest  problem  in 
the  interpretation  of  scripture,  for  Origen,  was  to  translate  the 
gospel  of  sense  into  the  gospel  of  the  spirit ;'  as  it  was  the  highest 
aim  of  Christianity  to  rise  from  the  earthly  appearance  of  the 
incarnate  Word  to  spiritual  fellowship  with  him,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  his  divine  essence.  Thus  he  looked  upon  all  scrip- 
ture as  a  letting-down  of  the  infinitely  exalted,  heavenly  spirit  to 
the  human  form  which  is  so  incompetent  to  grasp  it ;  as  a  conde- 
scension of  the  divine  teacher  of  humanity  to  man's  infirmities 

*  BXt'T^TM  0^9  Tif  Tiwk  T«i»  ^'TaTytXXo/hiiirwy  icaTiixi}<riv  c v KXi|<riaar (k^v  Ka  i  MaV' 

'IaJottiii.T.ii.^4. 

*  T^  fitraXafiuv  t6  aia!^*irdif  cvayycXiov  tit  r6  imvfiarucoy. 
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and  wants  ;  the  whole  of  scripture  being,  as  it  were,  a  hnmaniza- 
tion  of  the  Logos.    Profound  and  pregnant  ideas  are  those  which 
Origen  here  expresses, — ^ideas  which,  seized  and  wrought  OTer 
by  sober  logical  thought,  would  be  prolific  of  results  in  their 
application  to  henneneutics,  exegesis,  the  defence  of  receded 
religion,  and  doctrinal  theology;  though  Origen  was  hindered 
flrom  carrying  them  out  in  this  manner  by  the  clearing  deiecir  in 
his  fundamental  principle  of  theology.    Thus,  he  says  :^    *'  All 
which  is  here  called  the  word  of  Ood  is  a  revelation  of  the  incar- 
nate and — so  far  as  it  concerns  his  divine  essence — self-renonnciog 
divine  Word.     Hence  we  see  the  Word  of  God  on  earth,  since  it 
became  man  under  a  human  form;  for,  in  the  scriptures, the 
Word  continually  becomes  flesh,^  in  order  to  dwell  among  us. 
But  when  we  have  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  incarnate  Woti, 
and  are  able  to  follow  him  as  he  goes  up  into  the  high  monntaiii 
(Matt,  xvii.),  then  we  shall  say,  we  have  seen  his  glory, — the 
transfiguration  of  scripture,  for  all  who,  in  the  liring  fellowship 
with  Christ,  and  rising  above  the  world  with  him,  thus  learn  to 
understand  its  spirit.**     He  went  upon  the  principle,  that  an 
analogy  existed  between  holy  scripture,  as  the  work  of  Ood,  and 
the  whole  creation,  as  proceeding  from  the  same  almighty  hand. 
Thus  he  says  ^  *'  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  the  super- 
human character  of  the  thought  does  not,, to  the  unlearned,  im- 
mediately become  obvious  in  every  text  of  scripture  ;  for  even  in 
the  works  of  a  providence  which  embraces  the  whole  world,  some 
things  reveal  themselves  as  such  works  of  providence  in  the 
clearest  manner,  whilst  others  are  so  obscure  as  to  leave  room  for 
the  admission  of  unbelief  in  a  God  who  governs  all  with  inex- 
pressible wisdom  and  power.     But  as  we  do  not  quarrel  with 
providence  on  account  of  those  things  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, if  we  are  but  truly  convinced  that  such  a  proridence 
exists ;  so  neither  can  we  doubt  the  divinity  which  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  because  our  weakness  is  in- 
competent to  trace,  in  each  declaration,  that  hidden  glory  of  the 

1  See  PhUocal.  c  15. 

3  Clement  also  remtrkB,  that  the  character  of  the  scriptures  is  parabolical,  just  ts  tbe 
whole  appearance  of  Christ  is  parabolical, — the  divine  under  an  earthly  TeiL  Jlapttfi*- 
XiKOY  yAp  o  xapaicriip  {twapx^u  xStif  ypat^my^  6i6ri  Knl  o  Kvpun  ovk  mtt  icvv^t«vi|  «c 
KovfiiKot  itv  Av^piairow  ^X^cv.     Strom.  1,  vi.  f.  677. 

»  Philocal.  c;  ii.  p.  10. 
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doctrines,  wlii^h  is  reiled  under  the  simplicity  of  the  expression  ; 
for  we  have  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  He  says  in  another 
place  :^  *'  Whoever  has  once  assnmed  the  position,  that  these 
writings  are  the  word  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  must  be 
convinced  that  the  same  kind  of  difficulties  which  mnst  be  en- 
countered by  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  creation,  are  to 
be  expected  also  in  the  case  of  the  holy  scriptures.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  scriptures^  as  well  as  in  creation,  which  human 
nature  discovers  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all ;  and  yet  we  are  not 
wananted,  on  this  account,  to  accuse  the  Creator  of  the  universe, 
and  find  fault,  for  example,  because  we  know  not  the  reason  why 
basilisks  and  other  venomous  animals  were  created  ;  for  here  it 
is  becoming  the  modesty  of  true  piety,  that,  remembering  the 
weakness  of  our  race,  and  how  impossible  it  is  fully  to  compre- 
hend the  creative  wisdom  of  Ood,  we  should  leave  the  knowledge 
of  such  matters  with  God,  who  will  hereafter,  when  we  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  it,  reveal  to  us  those  things  about  which  we 
have  now  piously  doubted.*'  How  full  he  was  of  the  faith  that 
a  divine  spirit  breathes  through  the  entire  scriptures ;  how  con* 
rinced  that  this  truth  can  be  received  only  in  the  exercise  of  an 
humble  believing  temper  of  mind,  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
following  words  of  Origen  :*  "  We  are  bound  to  believe,  that  not 
one  tittle  of  holy  scripture  is  lacking  in  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  for 
he  who  said  to  man,  '  Thou  shalt  not  appear  before  me  empty,' 
Ezod.  xxxiv.,  will  much  less  himself  say  anything  that  is  empty ; 
for  the  prophets  receive  what  they  say,  out  of  his  Ailness ;  all 
therefore  breathes  of  this  fulness ;  and  there  is  nothing  either  in 
the  prophets,  in  the  law,  or  in  the  gospel,  which  does  not  flow  out 
of  this  ftilness.  That  breath  is  to  be  felt  by  those  who  have  eyes 
to  perceive  the  revelations  of  the  divine  fulness,  ears  to  hear  them, 
Mid  a  sense  to  inhale  the  savour  which  they  diffuse.  But  when- 
<^ver  in  reading  the  scriptures  thou  comest  upon  a  thought  which 
i^,  so  to  speak,  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  thee, 
lay  it  to  thy  own  account ;  for  doubt  not  this  stone  of  stumbling 
contains  important  meaning,  and  so  that  shall  be  fulfilled  which 
is  written :  *  He  that  believeth  shall  not  be  brought  to  shame.' 
Believe  first,  and  thou  shalt  find,  beneath  that  which  thou  ac- 
countest  an  offence,  much  that  is  profitable  for  holiness." 

»  I.,  r.  c.  2,  p.  61.  a  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  51. 
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Bat  however  correct  were  these  principles  of  Origen,  yet»  in 
their  application,  he  was  led  wide  astray  from  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  holy  scriptnre,  and  of  all  divine  revelation  through  the  Word, 
by  a  false  point  of  view ;  and  this  false  point  of  view  again  vas 
intimately  connected  with  the  wrong  conception  he  had  formed 
of  the  relation  of  the  Gnosis  to  wum/i.    In  respect  to  both  these 
particulars,  he  was  led  astray  by  the  too  great  predominance 
which  he  gave  to  the  speculative  view  of  religion ;  by  failing  duly 
to  distinguish  between  what  belongs  to  a  Christian  creed  and 
what  belongs  to  a  Christian  philosophy :  by  not  keeping  suffi- 
ciently in  view  the  essentially  practical  end  of  all  divine  revela- 
tions, and  of  Christianity  in  particular.     He  did  not  refer  every- 
thing to  the  great  end  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  human  nature 
— to  redemption,  regeneration,  and  the  blessedness  resultiiig 
therefrom ;  but  the  practical  end  of  reformation  was,  in  his  view, 
a  subordinate  one,  designed  especially  for  the  great  mass  of  be- 
lievers, who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  anything  higher  and  nobler. 
To  his  apprehension,  the  speculative  end  was  the  highest ;  the 
aim  above  all  others  was,  to  communicate  the  higher  tniths  to 
the  spiritual  men  who  were  competent  to  understand  them, — to 
the  Gnostici.   These  higher  truths  were  supposed  to  relate  chiefly 
to  the  following  questions  :^ — "  First,  concerning  God,  what  is 
the  nature  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  what  sense  is  he  the 
Son  of  God ;  for  what  reason  did  he  condescend  to  enter  into 
human  nature ;  what  effect  resulted  from  this  act,  and  on  what 
beings,  and  when  does  it  reach  them  ?  Secondly,  concerning  the 
higher  kinds  of  rational  beings  who  have  fallen  from  the  state  of 
bliss,  and  of  the  causes  of  their  fall ;  of  the  different  kinds  of 
souls,  and  whence  these  differences  arise  ?    Thirdly,  concerning 
the  world,  what  is  it,  and  why  created  ;  whence  the  existence  of 
so  much  evil  on  the  earth,  and  whether  it  exists  on  the  earth 
only,  or  is  to  be  found  also  in  other  parts  of  the  creation  V   Be- 
garding,  as  he  did,  the  solution  of  these  questions  f  o  h4  the  main 
thing,  many  parts  of  scripture,  if  he  abode  simply  by  the  natural 
sense,  must  necessarily  appear  to  him  barren  as  to  the  most  essen- 
tial end.   The  whole  history  of  earthly  events,  and  all  legislation 
with  regard  to  mere  earthly  relations,  he  therefore  explained  as 
being  the  symbolical  veil  of  a  higher  history  of  the  spiritual 

1  PbUocal.  c.  1,  p.  28. 
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worM,  and  of  bigher  laws  relating  to  a  spiritnal  kingdom.  Thus 
the  higher  and  the  subordinate  ends  of  scripture  were  to  be 
united ;  the  revelation  of  the  higher  truths  was  to  be  veiled  under 
a  letter  suited  to  the  instruction  of  the  multitude.  ''  The  mass 
of  genuine  and  simple  believers,"  says  Origen,  "  testify  to  the 
utility  even  of  this  inferior  understanding  of  the  scriptures."  In- 
termediate between  these  two  senses  of  scripture,  Origen  sup- 
posed there  was  also  another  allegorical  sense,  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  that  loftier  con- 
templation of  the  spirit ; — ^an  application,  not  so  elevated  and 
profound,  to  general  purposes  of  moral  instruction  and  edification, 
of  those  passages  of  scripture  which  relate  to  particular  cases. 
Thos  he  refers  to  this  class  the  passage  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  and  most  of 
the  aDegOTical  expositions  of  scripture  employed  at  that  time  for 
popular  instruction.  Thus  the  three-fold  sense  of  scripture  cor- 
responded to  the  three  parts  of  human  nature  as  it  was  contem- 
plated by  the  theory  of  Origen ;  to  the  properly  godlike  in  man, 
the  spirit,  which  tends  to  the  eternal,  and  finds  its  appropriate 
life  in  the  contemplation  of  things  divine ;  to  the  soul,  which 
moves  within  the  sphere  of  the  finite  and  temporal ;  and  to  the 
boAf.  As  Origen  agreed  with  Philo  in  the  essential  features  of 
this  view,  so  too  he  laboured  generally  to  deliver  objective  truth 
from  the  historical  letter  given  as  an  envelope  of  the  spirit.^  Yet 
he  found  passages  where  the  letter  seemed  to  him  to  be  unten- 
able ;  either  because  he  was  destitute  of  correct  principles  of 
interpretation,  and  of  the  necessary  helps  thereto,  or  because 
he  did  not  understand  how  to  separate  in  scripture  the  human 
element  from  the  divine  ;^  or — which  is  connected  with  what  has 
just  been  said — ^because,  starting  from  exaggerated  notions  of 
inspiration,  he  could  not  suppose  there  were  any  contradictions 
in  scripture  even  in  unimportant  matters  ; — and  must  believe 
therefore  that  the  only  way  of  relieving  the  diflBculty  was  by 
spiritualizing'  the  meaning.^  And  like  Philo,  he  united  to  these 
views  such  reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures,  as  led  him  to  say, 
that  these  things,  so  untenable  according  to  the  letter, — ^these 

1  TJ  amfutriK^tf  tAv  ypat^w,  'rd  ivduua  t»v  imvfiariKwv. 
3  For  example,  he  considered  the  story  of  Uriah  to  be  in  its  literal  meaning  nnten- 
able ;  beeaoae  in  David  be  saw  only  the  inspired  of  God,  and  not  the  Mw/id  num. 
•  *Awaymyn  »««  'r6  worrroif* 
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mythical  coyerings  of  a  higher  sense, — ^are  interspetsedy  as  stones 
of  stumbling,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  men  to  deeper  infesti- 
gation.^ 

These  principles  Origen  applied,  not  to  tl^e  Old  Testament 
alone,  but  also  and  expressly  to  the  New — expressly  to  the  gos- 
pel history.^  Many  a  difficulty,  as  he  imagined,  could  be  solved 
by  supposing  that  the  apostles  had  represented  what  they  had  to 
say  respecting  a  different  agency  of  the  dirine  Logos,'  under  the 
figuratiye  dress  of  yarious  sensible  facts.^  The  difficulties  which 
he  would  tJms  remoye  were  partly  such  as  his  own  acute  iatellect, 
more  acute  than  simple  and  healthy,  had  created  ;  and  in  part 
such  as  really  existed,  but  which  he  could  haye  solyed  in  a  better 
way,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  historical  truth,  by  soberly 
comparing  the  different  accounts,  by  distinguishing  the  diyine 
from  the  human  element  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  by  separat- 
ing the  essential  from  the  unessential.  The  application  here  of 
his  own  profound  idea  respecting  the  humanization  of  the  diyine 
Logos  in  the  holy  scriptures  ;  respecting  the  Word  assuming,  in 
the  letter,  the  form  of  a  seirant ;  respecting  the  treasure  con- 
tained in  earthly  yessels ;  would  haye  led  him,  had  he  been  free 
from  the  fetters  of  his  mystical  intelleetualiam^  to  another  mode 
of  reconciling  discrepancies. 

These  principles  of  interpretation,  it  must  be  allowed,  surren- 
dered the  historical  facts  in  which  Christianity  is  grounded,  to  all 
manner  of  subjectiye  caprice ;  and  Origen  must  haye  been  aware 
of  the  danger  arising  from  this  source.  He  endeayoured  to  guard 
against  it,  and  neyer  failed  to  insist  that,  in  most  cases,  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  must  both  be  adhered  to,  and  that  it  was  nerer 
right  to  giye  up  the  letter,  but  after  the  most  careftil  examina- 
tion.    But  what  safe  limits  could  be  fixed  in  such  a  case  t 

We  cannot  deny,  howeyer,  that,  in  the  case  of  Origen  himself, 
the  lawless  caprice  growing  out  of  these  principles,  which  might 
haye  been  so  pernicious  to  historical  Christianity,  was  restrained 

i  XKiudaXa,  irpovKOfifiara, 

s  See  the  passages  already  cited  from  the  Philocalia;  also  c.  19,  p.  189. 

'  From  divers  communioations  of  the  iiriiijfita  votirii  tov  Xpitrrov. 

^  TlpotKUTO  avTOi«|  birou  fiiv  iar«x<^/>*'t  (iXff^cvfiV  irvBVfiaTucmt  i^ia  xal  vrnfioti- 
Kwv,  Bwov  fiii  iniix^To  dfitporipwVf  irpoKpiWkiP  t6  irvtv/iaTiKOif  row  crmfiartKOVtVmlo" 
fiivov  iroW&Kix  TOV  dXf}3'ovs  iriftvfUtTiKou  i»  rtf  crwfiaTiJCftf,  c&s  &»  ttiroi  riv,  ^cvdii* 
Jn  Joann.  T.  x.  §  4. 
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by  ihe  sincerely  deyout  belieying^  temper  of  mind,  folly  pene- 
trated with  the  historical  truth  of  Christianity,  by  which  he  was 
actuated.  Nor  should  we  forget  that,  in  his  case,  truth  and  error 
were  combined  together  in  a  manner  to  be  explained  only  from 
the  personal  character  of  the  man,  and  his  relations  to  a  period 
agitated  by  so  many  yarious  and  conflicting  influences.  He  ob- 
serred  how  eiurthly-minded  Jews,  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament,  conld  not  attain  to* the  faith  in  the  gospel;  how 
earthly-minded  Christians  were  in  the  same  way  led  to  form  the 
mdest  notions  of  God  and  of  diyine  things ;  he  saw  how  anti- 
Jewish  Gnostics  were,  by  this  same  way  of  regarding  the  Old 
Testament,  betrayed  into  the  contrary  error,  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge as  the  God  of  the  gospel  a  being  who  appeared  so  material 
— ^which  was  the  fact  lying  at  the  ground  of  their  whole  system 
of  Dualism.  Origen  was  persuaded  that  all  these  conflicting 
errors  could  be  radically  removed  only  by  this  spiritualizing 
method  of  interpretation.^  It  was  by  no  means  his  intention,  in 
this  way,  to  degrade  the  diyine  in  the  sacred  scriptures  to  the 
lerel  of  the^human ;  on  the  contrary,  he  went  too  far  to  the  other 
extreme,  of  deifying  the  human. 

tet,  beyond  question,  the  Alexandrian  tendency  of  mind,  had 
it  experienced  no  opposition,  had  it  been  allowed  to  take  its  own 
course,  unrestrained  by  that  pious  spirit  which  tempered  it  in  the 
ease  <^  a  Clement  and  an  Origen,  would  haye  led  to  an  Idealism, 
sabrersiye  of  all  the  historical  and  objectiye  truths  in  Christia- 
nity ;  just  as  the  mystical  interpretation,  much  as  it  difiered  from 
the  mythical  in  respect  to  its  starting-point,  and  in  the  religious- 
philosophical  and  doctrinal  principles  on  which  it  proceeded,  yet 
produced  the  same  results  with  the  latter,  and  might  run  into  the 
same  mythical  system.  But  here,  as  appears  eyident  from  the 
conflicts  which  the  school  of  Origen  had  to  undergo  near  the  end 
of  the  present  period,  this  tendency  had  to  meet  with  a  check 
and  counterpoise  in  the  JRealism  of  the  Western  Church ;  while, 
in  turn,  the  latter  tendency  felt  the  spiritualizing  influence  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

1  Aftn*  addoeiog  all  those  eiron,  he  njn,  Philocal.  c.  1,  p.  17 :  Alria  dk  vavt  toU 
rpMifupii^it  \ff%vMoj^im¥  Kal  Avtfitiiiv  h  UimriKuv  inpl  ^f ov  \6ytov  ouk  aXXt)  Tit 
> W  ^cl  4  4  ypa<^^  tcarii  ra  irnvtAttrucA  fiif  vt¥ofi/iipn,  i\\*  wv  irp^  fpi\6v  yp&fi/ia 
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Haybg  tlins  endeayonred  to  present  a  general  skeieh  of  tlie 
different  main  directions  of  the  tbeologieal  spirit  in  tbdr  relation 
to  each  other,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  this  ori- 
ginal diversity  went  to  modify  the  treatment  of  the  seyeral  doc- 
trines in  detail ;  which  will  present  a  test  of  the  correctness  of 
our  general  yiew,  at  the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  eyidence  of 
the  fact,  that  hoth  tendencies,  notwithstanding  their  antagonism, 
would  still  meet  and  blend  together  in  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christianity. 

B.    DXYELOFMENT  OF  THX  SSySBAL  MAIN  D0CTBINB8  OF  CHSISTIANITT. 

We  should  neyer  forget  that  Christianity  did  not  deliyer  to  men 
isolated  speculative  cognitions  of  God  and  of  diyine  things,  nor 
fiimish  them  with  a  ready-made  doctrinal  system  in  a  form  which 
was  to  stand  ;  but  that  it  announced  facts  of  a  communication 
of  God  to  mankind,  by  which  man  was  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
relation  to  his  Creator,  from  the  recognition  and  appropriation  of 
which  must  result  an  entirely  new  direction  and  shaping  of  the 
religious  consciousness,  and  wbereby  all  that  had  been  preyionslj 
contained  in  this  consciousness  must  undergo  a  modification.  The 
fact  of  the  redemption  of  sinful  man  through  Christ,  constitutes 
the  central  point  of  Christianity.  It  was  from  the  influence  which 
the  reception  of  this  fact  could  not  fail  to  exert  on  the  inward 
life  of  man,  that  this  new  shaping  of  the  religious  consciousness 
deyeloped  itself;  and  hence  proceeded,  in  the  next  place,  the 
gradual  regeneration  in  the  habits  of  thinking,  so  far  as  they  were 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  religion. 

This  influence  extended  itself  also  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
diyine  existence — ^the  consciousness  of  the  God  in  whom  we  Utc, 
moye,  and  haye  our  being.  This^  too,  became,  in  belieyers  amore  liv- 
ing, a  more  profound  sentiment.  They  felt  more  strongly  andyifidly 
the  all-peirading  presence  of  that  God  who  made  himself  to  he 
felt  by  them  in  nature,  and  whose  existence  to  the  spirit  is  unde- 
niable. It  was  to  this  undeniable  fact  of  consciousness,  indeed, 
they  appealed,  in  endeayouring  to  lead  the  Pagans  away  from  the 
gods  which  they  themselyes  had  made  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  only  true  God.  This  appears  to  us  as  the  one  common  fea- 
ture in  the  mode  of  expressing  themselyes,  on  this  subject,  which 
preyailed  among  the  Church  fathers,  amid  all  the  differences  of 
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form  between  those  nrliose  education  had  led  them  through  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  such  men  as  Tertullian,  who— a  stranger 
and  an  enemy  to  philosophical  culture — witnessed,  in  an  original 
manner,  of  that  which  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  yigorous 
but  stem  indiyiduality  of  his  character.  Clement  appeals  to  the 
principle,  that  all  scientific  proof  supposes  something  which  can- 
not be  proyed,  which  can  only  be  seized  by  coming  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  mind.  To  that  which  is  highest,  simple, 
superior  to  matter,  he  says,^  faith  only  is  capable  of  rising.  He 
contends,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  God,  ex- 
-  eept  so  far  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to  man.  The  knowledge 
of  God  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  demonstratiye  science  ;  for  this 
starts  from  the  more  original  and  better  known  ;  but  nothing  has 
priority  to  the  Eternal.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  Unknown  by  divine  grace,  and  by  the  reve- 
lation of  his  eternal  Word.  He  then  cites  the  address  of  Paul  at 
Athens  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown  God.'  In 
another  place  he  says  :  *'  The  great  first  Cause  is  exalted  above 
space,  time,  name,  and  conception.  Hence  even  Moses  asks  of 
God  that  he  would  reveal  himself  to  him,' — plainly  evincing  that 
what  God  is  no  man  can  teach  or  express,  but  that  he  only  can 
make  himself  known  by  his  own  power."  The  same  father  recog- 
nizes in  all  men  an  efflux  from  God,  a  divine  particle,^  which 
constrains  them,  in  despite  of  themselves,  to  acknowledge  One 
Eternal  God.  What  was  taught  in  the  philosophical  schools 
concerning  the  recognition  of  an  unconditioned  first  truth,  presup- 
posed by  all  demonstrative  science,  and  grounded  in  the  imme- 
diate consciousness  of  the  spirit,  was  by  him  transferred,  it  is 
true,  at' once,  and  without  supposing  any  middle  step,  to  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  living  God,  derived  from  another 
source  than  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  mind — ^from  God,  bearing 
witness  of  himself  by  his  own  self-manifestation.  In  place  of  the 
undeniable  Absolute  of  speculative  reason,  he  substituted  the 
God  known  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind  without 
any  mediation.' 

1  Strom.  ].  ii.  £  364. 

*  L.  e.  1.  V.  £  588. 

S  L.e.1  ▼.1082. 

4  *Air6^uL  3«tjcn.    Protrept.  p.  45. 

^  'Elii  Ttt  Xiyoi  t^v  iir<«'Tiffif|v  dirodiiieruci^v  elyai  furit  X070V,  iLKOw&rmt  ih't  xal 
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As  Origen  places  the  idea  of  one  God,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy,  in  the  same  class  with  the  icoivhfi  iwolaii, 
(the  ideas  common  to  the  consciousness  of  all  mankind,)^  so  he 
considers  the  sentiment  of  God  in  man's  natnre  to  be  a  mark  of 
its  relationship  to  the  Diyine  Being.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  re- 
cognizes a  reyelation  of  God  in  all  the  works  of  creation ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  supposes  ^  recipiency  to  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  man's  moral  and  religions  nature,  in  order  to  perceive  this 
reyelation.  Where  the  one  is  wanting,  the  other  becomes  unin- 
telligible to  man.  To  the  common  question  of  sensual-minded 
pagans,  "  Where  is  your  God  ?  show  him  to  us" — he  replied, 
Sfu>w  me  thy  man,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  Ood.  Show  me 
that  the  eyes  of  thy  soul  see,  that  the  ears  of  thy  heart  hear.  All 
have  eyes  to  see  the  sun,  but  the  blind  cannot  see  it.  As  the 
blurred  mirror  is  incapable  of  receiving  an  image,  so  the  impure 
soul  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  image  of  God.  True,  God  has 
created  all  things  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  known  through 
his  works ;  just  as  the  soul,  though  invisible,  makes  itself  known 
by  what  it  does.  All  life  reveals  Him ;  His  breath  quickens  all; 
without  it,  all  would  sink  back  to  nothing  :  but  the  darkness  of 
the  soul  itself  is  the  reason  why  it  does  not  perceive  this  refela- 
tion."  He  therefore  says  to  man  :  "  Submit  thyself  to  the  phy- 
sician, who  can  heal  the  eyes  of  thy  soul;  submit  thyself  to 
God."» 

While  Clement,  who  had  been  conducted  to  Christianity  through 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  would  fain  discover  something  akin  to 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  God  in  the  sayings  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  but  suffered  himself  also  to  be  misled  by  this  effort 
to  interchange  coins  of  very  different  value ;  TertuUian,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  friend  of  nature,  the  foe  of  art  and  of  scholastic 
wisdom,  was  secure  against  all  such  danger.  He  makes  his  ap- 
peal rather  to  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  souls,  not  trained  in 

al  iipx^  Ayair6i%iKT0i,  and  after  remarking  that  neither  tc'xmi  nor  ^povn^ucanmht 
at  these  principles,  he  concludes :  Uterit  oj^y  l<f>ucitr^ai  /lovp  oloarrc  t^s  twv  'Xw 
dpx^'  Strom.  1.  ii.  f.  S64,  and  1.  y.  f.  588 :  AtiirtTai  in  ^gia  X^/>*'^*  '^^  f^*^  ^^**p' 
airrov  \6yff  ro  dyvmcrrov  vottv.  Compare  Aristot.  Ethic.  Magn.  L  p.  1107,  ed.  BeUer: 
*H  fiiw  ydp  iimrT^fifi  r&u  /ucr*  chro^c/^twir  ^rrwv  ivrlv,  al  d*  dpx'd  dvtnrpiiuprei, 
&VT*  oifK  dv  iZf|  irtpl  T^c  dpxdv  ^  itrivr^fiti,  aXX'  6  vov9.  Of  which,  or  some  iiBiltf 
passage,  what  Clement  says  is  a  copy. 

1  C.  Cels.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

3  Ad  Autolyc.  Ub.  i.  c.  2. 
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the  schools,  hnt  simple,  rnde,  and  ancultiyated.^  While  othcfrs 
rmmnai^ed  the  stores  of  ancient  learning,  and  even  spurious  writings, 
to  collect  testimonies  of  the  truth  presupposed  by  Christianity 
in  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind, Tertulliancontentedhiui- 
self  with  pointing  to  an  obvious  testimony,  accessible  to  all,  and 
of  indisputable  genuineness, — ^those  sallies  of  the  soul  (eruptiones 
aninue)  which  are  a  tacit  pledge  of  the  inborn  consciousness.^ 
Marcion  was  the  only  one  who,  led  astray  by  a  misconceived  truth, 
seized  on  but  one  particular  side  (see  above,)  and  by  a  direction 
of  the  Christian  feelings  not  well  understood,  and  pushed  to  an 
nndne  extreme,  denied  thai  any  testimony  concerning  the  God  of 
the  gospel  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  creation,  or  in  the 
comnon  consciousness  of  mankind.  The  more  emphatically,  there- 
fore, does  Tertullian  dwell  on  this  testimony.'  "  Never,"  says 
he,  ^  will  God  be  hidden,  never  will  God  be  wanting  to  mankind  ; 
always  will  he  be  recognized,  always  perceived,  nay,  even  seen 
when  he  wills  it.  God  has  for  a  witness  of  himself  all  that  we 
are,  and  all  that  is  around  us.  He  proves  himself  to  be  God,  and 
the  one  only  God,  by  the  very  fact  that  He  is  known  to  all ;  for 
the  existence  of  any  other  would  first  have  to  he  demonstrated. 
The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  original  dowry  of  the  soul ;  the 
same,  and  differing  in  no  respect,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  Pon- 
tns :  for  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  the  one  whom  men's  souls  call 
their  God.*' 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  after  over- 
coming a  great  number  of  obstacles,  that  Christianity  succeeded 
by  its  spiritualizing  and  ennobling  influence  to  remove  the  crass 
and  sensual  elements  in  which  that  idea  had  become  smothered. 
When  it  proclaimed  '*  God  is  a  Spirit,'*  it  still  required  a  new 
form  of  thought,  springing  from  the  regeneration  of  the  power  of 
thought  itself,  to  develope  therein  what  this  idea  involves,  to  enable 
men  to  understand  what  spirit  is.  By  men  whose  habits  of  thought 
were  entirely  wedded  to  forms  of  sense,  what  was  termed  irvev/ia 
could  be  conceived  no  otherwise  than  as  a  species  of  matter, 
though  matter  of  a  more  attenuated,  etherial  kind ;  and  fancy, 

<  D«  testimonio  animoB.    Sen  toI.  i.  p.  242. 

:r  See  place  referred  to  in  the  lfi»t  note. 

i  e.  Marcion,  lib.  i.  c.  10;  comp.  e.  18  and  19. 

VOL.  II.  t' 
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orerrulingf  tlie  understanding,  invented  numberless  ways  of  refin- 
ing and  subtilizing  this  notion.^  Accordingly  no  single  influence 
could  effect  much  here  ;  a  counteracting  influence  was  necessary, 
that  should  come  from  the  whole  general  tendency  of  thought. 
Where  this  general  spiritualization  of  the  habits  of  thought  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  the  most  profound  and  fervid  religious  feel- 
ing, which  strove  spontaneously  to  hold  fast  every  thing  in  its 
reality,  and  to  avoid  all  subtilization,  would  from  its  very  depth 
and  earnestness  become  the  more  easily  blended  with  the  sensuous 
element;  as  we  may  see  illustrated  in  TertuUian's  case,  whofiiund 
it  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  to  be  real,  which  was  not  also, 
some  way  or  other,  corporeal.* 

The  influences  which  at  this  time  contributed  to  spiritualize 
men's  conceptions  of  the  idea  of  God  were,  on  the  one  hand,  & 
sober  and  chaste  practical  bent  of  the  Christian  mind,  springing 
immediately  from  Christianity,  and  which  inclined  the  soul  to 
elevate  itself  to  God  by  the  heart,  rather  than  by  speculation  and 
fancy,  and  which,  from  the  depth  of  the  Christian  consciousness^ 
gave  them  assurance  that  the  imagery  of  divine  things  was  only 
imagery,  and  a  feeble  expression  of  that  which,  by  divine  eommn- 
nication,  becomes  the  portion  of  each  believing  soul  in  its  own 
inner  life  ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientiGcally  cultivated 
faculty  of  thought,  exercised  in  endeavouring  to  master  the  con- 
tents of  Christian  doctrine,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  Clement, 
Origea,  and  the  Alexandrian  school  generally.  The  former  of 
these  tendendcies  we  meet  with  in  such  men  as  Irensus  and  No- 
vatian.  Irenaeus  says  :  "  Whatever  we  predicate  of  God,  is  only 
by  way  of  comparison.  These  attributes  arc  but  the  images  which 
love  conceives,  and  into  which  feeling  introduces  something  else, 
which  is  still  greater  than  any  thing  that  lies  in  these  images 
considered  by  themselves."^  And  Novatian  remarks,  of  God's 
essence  :*  "  It  is  that  which  Himself  only  knows,  which  every 
human  soul  feels,  although  it  cannot  express."^    The  same  father 

1  See  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  xiii.  c.  21. 

^  TertuUian.  de^carne  Ciiristi,  c.  11:  Nihil  incorporale,  nisi  quoJ   uon  est.    Adv. 
Praxeam,  c.  7 :     Spiritua  corpna  sui  generis. 

3  Dicitnr  quiJem  secandum  haec  per  dilectionem,  sentitur  supra  line  aecundttm  nig- 
Jiitudineni.    Lib.  ii.  c.  13,  {  4. 

4  See  cap.  6  and  8. 

6  Qaod  mens  omnis  huniunu  SL*!:f.t,  itsi  uon  cxpriinit. 
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observes,  that  although  Christ — owing  to  the  necessary  progress 
of  the  human  mind  in  religious  development — employed  fewer 
anthropomorphical  images  than  the  Old  Testament,  yet  even  he 
coold  speak  of  that  Being  who  is  exalted  above  all  hnman  concept 
tions  and  language  only  in  such  images  as  still  fall  short  of  the 
reality  itself. 

From  AntJiTopoinorphism  we  distinguish  Anthropopathism, 
employing  both  terms  in  the  sense  which  seems  chiefly  authorized 
by  their  etymology  and  their  historical  use.  The  latter,  so  far  as 
it  denotes  a  morbid  exercise  of  the  mind,  consists  in  ascribing  to 
the  Absolute  Spirit  the  same  limitations  and  defects  which  are 
found  cleaving  to  the  human  spirit.  But  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant respect  in  which  this  anthropopathism  differs  widely  from 
anthropomorphism.  For  at  the  root  of  the  former  lies  an  unde« 
niable  and  inner  necessity  ;  since  man,  being  created  in  the  im-< 
age  of  God,  being  a  spirit  in  affinity  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
is  constrained  and  warranted  to  frame  to  himself  the  idea  of  God 
after  this  analogy.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  as  well  as  a  false 
Anthropopathism ;  and  a  correct  as  well  as  an  erroneous  avoid- 
ance of  it,  according  as  this  analogy  is  rightly  or  improperly 
used.  We  see  all  these  tendencies  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
period  before  us.  Both  among  Jews  and  among  Pagans  there 
was  opposed — as  we  observed  in  the  Introduction — to  the  crass 
and  material  hamanization  of  the  idea  of  God,  an  over-refining 
of  that  idea  by  the -setting  aside  of  all  hnman  analogies,  which 
proceeded  especially  from  the  Platonic  school.  As  Christianity 
presented  the  complete  image  of  God  in  Christ,  and  restored  it 
once  more  in  human  nature,  so  must  Christianity  purify  in  an- 
thropopathism the  true  from  the  false,  aiming  not  at  its  removal, 
but  its  transfiguration — which  could  be  effected,  however,  only 
by  a  reconciliation  of  antagonisms  in  those  existing  tendencies  of 
mind  which  were  concerned  also  in  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  God. 

While  Marcion  opposed  to  the  ruder  conceptions  of  God's  an- 
ger and  vindictive  justice,  the  one-sided  notion  of  a  love  which 
excluded  justice  altogether ;  the  religious  element  in  those  con- 
ceptions which  he  was  for  banishing  entirely  from  the  system  of 
faith,  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  that  enemy  to  all  spiritualiz- 
ing sttbtilty,  Tertullian.     He  supposes  he  can  point  out  an  in- 

u2 
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consistency  in  Marcion,  inasmuch  as  redemption  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  which  the  latter  acknowledged  to  be  alone  the  work 
of  his  God,  yet  presupposed  the  existence  of  guilt  in  the  eye  of 
God  as  a  holy  Being.^  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
there  was  a  necessary  connection  between  God*s  goodness  and 
his  justice.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  the  principle  of  prder, 
which  gives  each  thing  its  due — the  principle  which  assigns  to 
each  thing  its  place  and  relation  in  the  created  nniverse — the 
justitia  architectonica,  as  it  was  afterwards  called — so  that  jus- 
tice and  moral  evil  were  not  necessarily  correlative  notions,  hot 
the  notion  of  a  vindictive  justice  in  relation  to  moral  evil  presap- 
posed  that  more  general  notion  of  justice.^  He  insists  on  the 
necessity,  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  itseU; 
of  the  anthropopathic  form  of  conception,  which  has  its  trnth  in 
the  fact  that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Hence  he 
has,  in  common  with  God,  all  the  attributes  and  agencies  pertain- 
ing to  the  essence  of  spirit, — only  with  this  difference,  that  every- 
thing which  in  man  is  imperfect  must  be  conceived  in  God  as 
perfect.  And  this,  he  maintained,  held  good  as  well  of  those 
attributes  which  alone  Marcion  would  ascribe  to  God — goodness 
and  love — as  of  those  which  he  wholly  rejected.*  Proceeding  on 
tlie  assumption  that  Christianity  aimed  at  a  transfigured  spiri- 
tualized anthropopathism,  growing  out  of  the  restoration  of  God's 
image  in  man,  he  insisted,  that  instead  of  transferring  ererj 
quality  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  imperfection  in  which  it 
was  found  existing  in  man,  the  endeavour  should  be  rather  to 
transfigure  everything  in  man  to  the  true  image  of  God,  to  make 
man  truly  godlike.^  He  sees  in  the  entire  revelation  of  God  a 
continual  condescension  and  humanization — the  ^nd  and  goal  of 


1  Sed  et  peccata  dimittere  an  ejua  poasit  esse,  qui  negetor  tenere ;  et  an  qm  sit  ^ 
solvere,  cnjus  non  sit  etiam  daoinare;  et  an  congniat  eum  ignoacnv,  in  quem  nikil  fit 
admissum.    c.  Marcion,  1.  iv.  c.  10. 

S  Ne  jnatitiam  de  cauaa  mali  obfiiaces. — Omnia  ut  bonitaa  conoepit,  ita  jattitia^iv- 
tinzit.    L.  c.  I.  ii.  c.  12  et  18. 

S  £t  h«c  €Tgo  imago  censenda  est  Dei  in  bomine,  quod  eosdem  motos  et  tensiu  ha- 
beat  bnmanus  animus,  quos  et  Dens,  licet  non  tales,  quales  Deus ;  pro  substantia tfoin 
et  status  eorum  et  exitus  distant.  Deniqne  contraries  eorum  sensoa,  lenitalem  <tico,pa- 
tientiam,  misericordiam  ipaamque  nuUricem  eamm  bonitatem,  eur  diyina  pnasoinitifi  * 
Nee  tamen  perfecte  ea  obtinemns,  que  solus  Deus  perfeotus.  c.  Marcion,  1.  ii.  e.  10> 

*  Satis  perrersum  est,  ut  in  Deo  potius  bumana  constituas,  qnam  in  homine  difiiu* 
et  bominis  imagine  Denm  imbnas  potius,  quam  Dei  hominem.    L.  c. 
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which  18  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.   ''  Whatever  you  may 
bring  together  that  is  low,  weak,  and  unworthy  of  God,  to  de- 
grade the  Creator,  to  all  this  I  shall  give  you  one  simple  and  cer- 
t«n  answer.     God  can  enter  into  no  sort  of  contact  with  man, 
except  by  taking  to  himself  human  passions  and  modes  of  feeling, 
whereby  he  lets  himself  down  and  moderates  the  transcendent 
excellence  of  his  majesty,  which  human  weakness  could  not  en- 
dare  ; — an  act,  in  itself,  indeed,  not  worthy  of  God,  but  necessary 
for  man,  and  for  this  reason  still  worthy  of  God ;  since  nothing  is 
so  worthy  of  him  as  that  which  conduces  to  man's  salvation.^ 
God  conducted  with  man  as  with  his  equal,  that  so  man  might  con- 
duct with  God  as  with  his  equal.     God  appeared  in  lowliness,  that 
man  might  thns  be  exaked  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity.     If 
thou  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  do  not  see  how  thou  canst 
honestiy  believe  in  a  God  who  was  crucified."     To  be  sure,  this 
last  charge  of  inconsistency  did  not  touch  Marcion's  case,  because 
the  same  principle  which  made  him  opposed  to  the  anthropopathic 
Ood  of  the  Old  Testament,  made  him  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified.     Tertullian  argues  further,  from  the  nature  of 
a  graduated  progress  in  revelation,  that  God's  vindictive  justice 
must  predominate,  before  his  love  could  prevail — ^that  the  legal 
principle  of  the  01^  Testament  must  necessarily  thus  distinguish 
itself  from  the  New  Testament  principle  of  redeeming  love.*-' 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  church  teachers,  their  philosophical  edu- 
cation led  them  to  try  to  exclude  all  material  anthropopathism 
fnna  the  Christian  system  of  faith  ;  but  in  so  doing  it  might  easily 
happen  that  they  would  incline  too  strongly  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tieme,  and  draw  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes  too  much 
over  to  the  subjective  side.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  take  the 
following  words  of  Origen,  where,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  so 
truly  and  beautifully  said  concerning  the  divine  plan  for  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind,  yet  he  betrays  the  inclination  to  give  too  sub- 
J^ve  a  turn  to  the  notion  of  the  divine  anger,  and  fails  of 
understanding  the  objective  truth  which  it  contains  so  clearly  as 

^  CoQTenabatnr  Deus,  ut  homo  divina  agere  doceretur ;  ex  squo  agebat  Deus  cum 
liomine,  at  bomo  tx  ae<|no  tigers  cum  Deo  posset.  Deus  pusillu.s  inventus  tst,  ut  homo 
■ittiJWis  fleret.    L.  c.  c.  27, 

'  U t  boohatem  Buam  voluerit  ofTendt^re,  in  qiiibus  piaemisirttt  severitalem,  quia  iicc 
minim ent  diTenitas  temporalis  si  postea  Deus  mltior  pro  nbu«  cdouiiiis,  qui  rtiro 
«iuurjor  pro  iiidomitis.    c.  Marciou,  I.  ii.  c.  *49. 
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does  TertuUian.  Availiag  himself  of  Fhilo's  doctrine  conceruiag 
God  represented  as  man,  and  represented  not  as  man/  he  says:* 
"  When  the  holy  scriptures  speak  of  God,  in  his  divine  majesty  as 
God,  and  when  they  do  not  present  the  divine  agency  as  inter- 
woven  with  human  circumstances  and  relations,  they  say,  He  is 
not  like  man,  for  his  greatness  is  unsearchable,  Fs.  cxlv.  3:  Tbe 
Lord  is  a  great  God,  a  great  King  above  all  gods,  Fs.  xct.  2. 
But  when  the  divine  agency  is  represented  as  interwoven  with 
human  (jtrcumstances  and  relations,  God  assumes  the  feelings,  the 
manner  and  language  of  men,  just  as  we,  conversing  with  a  child 
two  years  old,  accommodate  onrselves  to  the  child*s  language ; 
since,  if  we  preserved  the  dignity  of  ripet  years,  and  conversed 
with  children  without  letting  ourselves  down  to  their  language, 
they  could  not  understand  us.  So  conceive  it  in  relation  to  God, 
when  he  lets  himself  down  to  the  human  race,  and  especially  to 
that  part  of  the  race  who  are  still  at  the  age  of  infancy.  Observe 
how  we,  grown-up  men,  in  our  intercourse  with  children,  alter 
even  the  names  of  things ;  how  we  call  bread  by  one  parUcular 
name,  and  drink  by  another,  employing  a  language  which  belongs 
not  to  those  of  mature  age  but  to  children.  Should  some  one 
hear  us  so  conversing  with  children,  would  he  say,  This  old  man 
has  lost  his  understanding  ?  And  so  God  speaks  also  as  vith 
children.  'Behold  I,'  says  our  Saviour,  *  and  the  children  which 
God  hath  given  me,'  Hebr.  ii.  13.  When  thou  hearest  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  believe  not  that  this  wrath  is  a  passion  of  God.  It 
is  a  condescension  of  language,  aiming  at  the  conversion  and  im- 
provement of  the  child  ;  for  we  ourselves  assume  an  angry  look 
to  our  children,  not  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  oar  heart, 
but  with  a  feigned  expression  of  countenance.  If  we  expressed 
the  friendly  feeling  of  the  soul  towards  the  child  on  our  counte- 
nance, and  let  our  love  be  seen,  without  altering  our  looks  as  the 
good  of  the  child  required,  we  should  spoil  him.  So  God  is  d^ 
scribed  to  us  as  angry,  in  order  to  our  conversion  and  improve- 
ment, when  in  truth  he  is  not  angry.  But  thou  wilt  suffer  the 
wrath  of  God,  if  thou  art  punished  by  his  so  called  wrath,  when 
thy  own  wickedness  shall  draw  down  upon  thee  sufferings  hard  to 
endure.'*  Thus  Origen  expressed  himself  in  a  sermon  ;  hut  on 
another  occasion,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  where  he  brings 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  77.  2  Ilomil.  xviii.  in  Jcremiam,  §  «. 
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out  the  same  theory,  he  observes  :^  "  To  such  as  luould  not  be 
likely  to  be  harmed  thereby^  we  might  say  much  of  God's  good«- 
Bess,  and  of  the  overflowing  fulness  of  his  grace,  wliich,  S0i  with* 
out  good  reason,  he  has  concealed  inm  th^e  who  fear  him.*' 

Here  too  tike  AkaamlanmM  took  the  middle  ground  between 
tk  GflMNStiGS  and  the  other  Chnrcli  teachers.  While  the  latter 
ascribed  to  God  the  attribute  of  absolute,  punitive  justice,  and 
the  former  opposed  the  whole  notion  of  justice  as  incompatible 
with  the  essential  being  of  the  infinitely  perfect  God,  opposing 
the  attribute  of  justice  to  that  of  goodness ;  the  Alexandrians,  on 
the  other  hand,  represented  the  notion  of  justice,  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  defend  against  the  Gnostics  as  an  aittribnte  behmg* 
ing  to  the  divine  peiiedrau,'  as  wholly  merged  in  the  notion  of 
a  dime  love,  disciplining  rational  beings  who  had  fallen,  according 
to  their  varions  moral  characters  and  wants.^  Accordingly  they 
would  say,  that  the  distinction  which  the  Gnostics  made  between 
the  just  and  the  good  God  might  be  employed  in  a  certain  true 
sense  ;  as  for  example  when  Christ  (the  divine  Logos) — ^the  edu- 
cator and  purifier  of  fallen  beings,  whose  discipline  is  aimed  to 
render  all  capable  of  being  made  recipients  of  the  divine  good* 
ness,  and  thus  rendered  blessed — ^is  distinctively  called  the  just 
one.^  Thus,  according  to  this  scheme,  the  notion  of  divine  jus- 
tice merged  in  that  of  disciplinary  love — of  the  wisdom  of  love 
—loses  its  own  self-subsistence.  And  the  same  is  true  also  of 
the  idea  of  punishment,  which  is  regarded  simply  as  a  means  to 
an  oatward  end,  as  a  purifying  process  ordained  by  divine  love, 
without  any  reference  to  the  idea  of  punishment  in  its  relation  to 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
to  subserve  that  end. 

Already,  in  the  history  of  the  heresies,  we  have  spoken  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  God,  as  the  absolutely 

I  Ed.  Hnet.  f.  378.    T.  xv.  §  I. 

^  See  Orig.  Coaunent.  in  Exod.;  ed.  Lommatzseh,  T.  viii.  p.  fWX). 

3  A  iiKaioaimi  acoriiptoe. 

^  Clem.  Pedagog.  lib.  i.  f.  118 :  Ka^  o  fiiv  iratiip  votlrai  dya^ov  Av,  ovrJ  fxovuv  a 
««Ti  KtKXirraidya^^oVtKay  o  it  wlcJe  vav  6  Xoyo«  aurov  Ivru  irarpt  ioTi,  diVaiofirpov- 
oyopivtra*. — Bnd  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  i.  ^  40«  where  he  treatis  of  the  Gnostic  diBtinction 
l»etween  the  ^«ov  dya^ox  and  t'le  iniiiovpyo^  dUaim :  {rouro ok )  olfiai  fit-r  c^trao-civv 
acpi^vv  fiavaptv^kv  iuvaa^at  Xiytv^ai  cirl  rod  irarpov  Kal  rov  viou,  rou  fikv  vlov 
'fvyxdvoiTTot  dtKaioavMit^t  toS  6k  irurpoi  roin  iv  t;;  iucaiOiTvitri  tov  vioviratiiv^iifTa^ 
M«t4  Tfjjf  XpivTov  fiaciXiiap  «u€py«Towrro<r. 
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free  Creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  whole  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity ;  and  of  the  strong  antithesis  which  this  doctrine 
must  have  presented  to  the  existing  modes  of  thought  which  had 
been  derived  from  antiquity.  The -> Apostle  Panl  sums  up  the 
Christian  Theism,  sis  the  belief  in  One  God,  from  whom,  by  whom, 
and  to  whom,  all  things  exist ;  and  the  threef<rfd  relation  here 
expressed  of  all  existing  things  to  God,  denotes,  at  the  same  time, 
the  close  connection  between  the  Christian  doctrines  of  creation, 
redemption,  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  the  close  connection 
between  the  doctrine  of  creation  and  the  ethical  element ; — for 
the  phrase  '^  to  him,"  which  assigns  to  the  Christian  system  of 
morals  its  province  and  its  fundamental  principle,  presupposes  the 
*'  from  him  ;*'  and  the  phrase  "  by  him''  denotes  the  synthesis  or 
mediation  of  them  both.  Hence,  as  we  saw  in  tiie  history  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  the  corruptions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
creation  which  proceeded  from  the  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  world,  must  superinduce  corruptions  also  of  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  and  of  the  system  of  morals.  Accordingly, -in  the 
New  TesUtment,  we  read  of  God  as  the  positive  original  ground 
of  all  existence  ;  of  a  God  who  has  revealed  himself  in  creatioD, 
— not  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  In  the  important  passage, 
Hebrews  xi.  3,  that  act  of  the  spirit  denoted  under  the  name  of 
faith — ^whereby  the  spirit  rises  above  the  whole  linked  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  in  the  phenomenal  world  to  an  almighty  cres* 
tive  word,  as  the  ground  of  all  existence — is  opposed  to  the  cob* 
templation  of  the  world  by  the  understanding  that  judges  bj 
sense,  and  that  acknowledges  nothing  higher  than  the  connected 
chain  of  things  in  the  world  of  appearance.^ 

But  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  original  matter,  as 
the  condition  of  the  creation,  the  positive  element  of  this  faith 
was  negatively  defined  in  this  way,  namely,  that  God  created  all 
things  out  ^of  nothing.^  This  definition  of  the  doctrine  was  a  stone 
of  stumbling,  not  only  to  the  Gnostics,  but  to  all  who  were  still 
fettered  by  the  cosmo-plastic  theories  of  antiquity, — or  in  whom 
the  speculative  interest  exceeded  the  religious,  and  who  would  set 
no  limits  to  the  former.  To  this  class  belonged  Uermogenes,  a 
painter  at  Carthage,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  second  and 

1  The  negative  of  tlie  proposition:  ck  i^ntvofiivwu ^a  fiXtwofuua  ytywimtu 
''t  Tlie  KTiai's  Ik  toC  fiij  ovros,  us  in  licroias. 
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the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  He  differed  eisentially  from 
the  Gnostics  in  the  decidedly  Western  bent  of  his  mind ;  the 
speculatire  tendency  of  the  Greeks  predominating  in  his  case 
orer  the  Oriental  intuition.  And  hence  his  system,  which  did 
not,  like  the  Gnostic  systems,  seize  such  powerful  hold  of  the 
imagination,  obtained  a  much  smaller  number  of  followers.  We 
bear  of  no  sect  called  the  Hermogeneans.  Neither  was  it  his 
▼isb,  like  the  Gnostics,  to  set  np  a  distinct  system  of  esoteric 
religious  doctrines.  It  was  on  a  single  point  only — a  point,  how- 
erer,  which,  beyond  question,  would  have  an  important  influence 
on  the  whole  system  of  religion — that  he  departed  from  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  Church.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
philosophy  concerning  the  v\gj^  which  he  receiyed  into  his  system, 
and  the  point  of  union  for  it  was  furnished  him  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  idea  had  already  been  appropriated  by  the  Apologetic 
writers ; — although  it  may  be  shown,  that  they  were  far  removed 
from  DaaUsm,  and  adopted  the  Platonic  notion  of  the  vKfi  merely 
in  a  formal  way,  making  it  an  entirely  different  thing  in  the  co- 
herence 0f  their  system. 

He  was  probably  one  of  the  zealous  antagonists  of  Montanism, 
which  was  now  making  progress  in  North  Africa.  The  artist 
woold  find  as  little  to  sympathize  with  in  the  Montanists,  as  the 
latter  would  find  in  the  artist.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  more  free, 
artist-like  torn  of  mind  which  he  opposed  to  the  stem  Pietism  of 
the  Montanists,  that  he  could  see  nothing  which  ought  to  give 
offence  in  employing  his  art  on  the  inventions  of  the  pagan  mytho- 
logy.^   This  indicates  an  objectiyeness  in  the  habits  of  thought, 

^  Tbe  obseuie  words  of  TeituUiau,  from  which  this  account  is  derived,  run  as  fol- 
lows: Pingit  iUicite,  nabit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  Ubidinem  defeudit,in  artim  coiiteranit. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  might  be  understood  to  mean  that  Tertullian  regarded  tlie 
utofpaimiagitself  as  apaganand  sinful  occupation;  but  even  TeituUian's  Montan- 
>>tie  hatred  of  art  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  go  to  such  an  extreme  as  this,  and  there 
18  no  evidence  that  it  did  in  his  writings.  Neither  do  tlie  worda,  "  he  despised  ilie  law 
iu  its  relation  to  art,**  favour  the  above  sens? ;  for  we  can  imagine  no  passage  of  scrip- 
Uire  which  Tertullian  could  interpret  as  forbidding  the  art  of  painting  generally.  But  it 
is  probable  that  Tertullian.  meant  by  lex  Dei  the  Old  TesUment,  particularly  the  de* 
nonciations  against  the  makers  of  idols,  and  that  the  sense  is:  He  (Hermogenes) 
devpises  the  autliority  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  way  in  which  he  employs  art :  while, 
OB  tbe  other  hand,  he  would  still  uphold  its  authority  for  the  purpose  of  defending  re- 
peated marriages  (nubit  assidun)  against  the  Montanists,  who  on  this  point  dcclaivd 
(hat  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  aunnlletl  by  Christianity,  and  by  the 
nrv  revHataons  of  the  Paraclete. 
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vhicli,  in  the  antagouism  then  existing  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  conld  hardly  consist  with  a  healthy  and  earnest  tone 
of  Christian  feeling.  We  mark  in  him  the  predominance  partly 
of  a  speculative  and  partly  of  an  artistic  tendency  oyer  the  reli- 
gions element  of  his  character. 

Hermogenes  oombsted  tbe  ummiiIimi  ihvmy  «f  Ae  Q— liri, 
because  it  transferred  to  the  divine  being  the  notions  of  sense^ 
and  because  the  idea  of  God's  holiness  could  not  be  reconciled 
yfith  the  sinfulness  of  the  beings  which  were  supposed  to  have 
emanated  from  Him.  But  he  combated  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  out  of  nothing ;  because,  if  the  worid  had  no  other  cause 
than  the  will  of  God,  it  mnst  have  corresponded  to  the  essence  of 
a  perfect  and  holy  Being,  and  nast  thercftro  hmve  fceoB  a  perfect 
and  holy  world  :  nothing  imperfect  and  evil  would  have  fonnd  He 
way  into  it ;  for  in  a  world  having  its  ground  only  in  God,  how 
could  there  be  any  thing  foreign  from  the  essential  character  of 
God  ?  Hermogenes  was  not  less  disinclined  than  were  the  Gnos- 
tics themselves,  to  recognise  the  important  part  which  Christian 
Theism  attributes  to  the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  universe.  In  respect  to  moral  evil,  he  vas  quite 
as  difficult  as  were  the  Gnostics  to  be  put  by  with  the  distinction 
between  positive  will  and  simple  permission,  on  the  part  of  the 
Divine  Being.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
moral  interest  by  which  he  was  governed  shows  itself,  when  we 
find  him  rejecting  the  ground  on  which  many  attempted  to  ex* 
plain  the  origin  of  evil,  viz. :  that  it  was  a  necessary  foil,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  moral  good  in  its  true  light  by  the  means 
of  contrast.^  He  probably  believed,  that  by  such  a  Theodkee 
the  self-subsistence  of  the  idea  of  goodness  would  be  weakened, 
and  the  existence  of  evil,  if  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  justified.  And  here,  indeed,  we  do  certainly  re- 
cognise  in  him  the  victory  of  the  Christian  principle  over  that  of 
the  ancient  world  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Hermogenes  fell  into 
the  very  error  he  wished  to  avoid,  by  persisting  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  evil  to  a  natural  necessity. 

The  imperfection  and  evil  which  are  in   the  world  have  their 
ground,  according  to  his  theory,  in  the  fact  that  God's  creation 

1  Tertnllian  adv.  Hermog.  c.  lA  :  Expugnat  qiioruDdam  argumentationes,  dieeoiram 
mala  necessaria  fuisse  ad  iUumiuationcm  bonoruin  ox  contrnriis  intcIMgf'odoram. 
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is  conditioned  by  an  inorganic  matter  which  has  existed  from 
eternity.    From  all  eternity,  there  have  existed  two  principles, 
the  alone  actiye,  plastic  principle,  God  ;  and  the  simply  passive, 
in  itself  undetermined,  formless  principle,  matter.     The  latter  is 
a  boundless  mass,  in  constant  chaotic  motion,  where  all  antago- 
nisms meet  in  an  undeveloped,  state,  and  flow  into  each  other — a 
nmfts  full  of  wild  impulses,  without  law  or  order,  like  water  in  a 
cauldron  boiling  over  on  all  sides.^     It  was  not  by  a  single  act 
that  this  endless  chaos,  involved  in  such  boundless  confusion,  could 
be  seized  at  any  one  point,  brought  to  a  pa\iS8,  aud  compelled  to 
subject  itself  to  form  and  order.    It  was  only  through  the  relation 
of  his  own  essence  to  the  essence  of  matter  that  could  and  must 
exert  an  influence  over  it.     As  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  by 
an  inherent  necessity,  as  beauty  exerts  a  natural  power  of  attrac- 
tion on  whatever  approaches  it,^  so  God,  by  his  bare  appearance, 
by  the  transcendent  power  of  his  divine  essence,  exerts  a  forma- 
tive influence  on  matter.^    According  to  these  principles,  he  could 
not,  if  logically  consistent,  fix  on  any  beginning  for  the  creation ; 
and  in  fact  he  seems  not  to  have  supposed  any  such  beginning — 
which  is  implied  also  in  the  argument  he  brings  in  support  of  his 
doctrine ;  namely,  that  if  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  number  of 
the  divine  attributes,  then  God  must  always  have  matter  over 
vhioh  to  exercise  this  sovereignty.     Accordingly,  he  held  to  an 
eternal  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  matter ;  which  sov- 
ereignty, according  to  his  system,  consists   principally  in  this 
victorious  formative  power.     From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that,  according  to  this  system,  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  chaos, 
not  as  though  it  ever  had  any  independent  subsistence  by  itself, 
and  as  though  the  efficiency  of  this  divine  formative  power  had 
begun  at  some  determinate  moment ;  but  as  having  a  subsistence 
only  in  connection  with  this  imparted  organization,  so  that  the 
two  can  never  be  separated  except  in  conception.     It  was  to  the 
resistance  which  this  endless  matter,  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
form  in  all  its  several  parts  only  by  degrees,  presented  to  the  for- 

1  locoiiditufl  et  confasus  ct  turbulentas  fuit  motus,  sicut  oIIob  undiqae  ebullientis. 

I  We  bere  perceive  the  painter. 

S  Nod  pcrtransiens  materiam  facit  Deus  mundum,  sed  solammodo  adparens  et  adpro* 
pinqiunis  vi,  sicofc  facit  qui  decor,  solummodo  adparens  (vulnerana  animum)  et  magncs 
|apis  solunuDodo  adpropinquans. 
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tuati  ve  power  of  God,  that  he  traced  the  origin  of  all  imperfection 
and  evil.  Thas  the  ancient  chaos  reveals  itself  in  whateTer  is 
hateful  in  natare,  and  whatever  is  morally  evil  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

In  holding  the  doctrine  of  a  progressive  formation  of  matter  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  creation,  Hermogenes 
was  gnilty  of  an  inconsistency  ;  since  it  is  impossihle  to  coneeire 
of  a  progressive  development  which  has  no  beginning.  He  fell 
into  a  still  stranger  inconsistency,  if  it  is  true,  as  Theodoretns 
reports,  that  he  supposed  the  development  tended  to  a  final  end. 
For  according  to  this  he  held,  like  the  Manicheans,  that  all  evil 
wonld  finally  resolve  itself  again  into  the  matter  from  which  it 
had  proceeded,  and  consequently  that  there  would  be  a  separation 
of  that  part  of  matter  which  was  susceptible  of  organization  from 
that  other  part  which  obstinately  resisted  it.^  Here  the  teleolo- 
gical  and  moral  element  which  he  had  derived  from  Christiamty, 
— an  element  not  easily  combining  with  the  heathen  notion  of  sin 
as  a  natural  evil, — rendered  him  inconsistent  with  himself.' 

IrensBUS  and  Tertullian  maintained — the  one  in  opposition  to 
the  Gnostics,  the  other  to  Hermogenes — ^the  simple  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  without  indulging  in  any  speculations  on 
the  subject. 

From  these  Church  teachers  Origen  differed  on  this  point,  as 
on  many  others  ; — having  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own,  the  main 
features  of  which  we  must  here  present,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  the  creation.  In  conformity  with  the 
general  character  of  his  Gnosis,  he  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  generally  received  in  the  whole  Church,  and 
supposed  that  his  speculative  inquiries,  extending  beyond  the 

1  Tbeodoretas,  to  be  sure,  does  not  say  this  expressly ;  but  sucb  a  doctrine  seemi  lo 
be  neoesaarily  implied  in  that  wbieb,  according  to  his  account,  Uermogvnes  maintaiurd. 
The  pafsage  from  Theodoretua  (in  Hsret.  fab.  i.  19)  ia  as  foUowa :  T^  M  lid^ot 

3  Theodoretua  also  ascribes  to  Hermogenes  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  pnt  off  his  bodj 
in  the  sun.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Theodoretua  has  not  herexonfouudtd  the  doe- 
trine  of  Hermogenes  with  something  else  that  rcaembled  it ;— at  any  rat^,  it  is  donUfol 
how  his  words  are  to  be  understood.  Perhaps  Hermogenes  taught  that  Christ,  in  as- 
cending to  the  heavenly  state  of  existence,  lell  behind  him  in  the  sun  Cbe  outward  garb 
he  had  aasumed  in  the  material  world.  Yet  so  fantastic  an  opinion  can  liardlj  be  as- 
cribed to  Hermogenes ;  and,  in  default  of  autlientic  documents,  we  must  leave  tbe  mat- 
ter in  the  dark.  Some  interpretation  of  Ps.  xix.  4,  which  was  understood  to  apply  totbr 
Messiah,  may  luivc  given  rise  to  this  opinion. 
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limits  of  this  system,  might  still  be  in  perfect  consistency  with 
the  same.  He  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  crea* 
iioa  from  nothing,  so  far  as  that  doctrine  expressed,  that  the 
free  act  of  God's  almighty  power  was  not  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existent  matter ;  and  this  he  did,  not  by  way  of  accommodation, 
bat  out  of  honest  conviction.^  He,  moreover,  acknowledged  that 
the  specific  existing  world  had  a  specific  beginning ;  bnt  the 
qaestion  as  to  what  was  before  it  seemed  to  him  one  which  scrip* 
ture  and  the  faith  of  the  Church  left  open  for  the  free  range  of 
speculation.  It  was  here,  then,  that  he  supposed  he  found  those 
reasons  against  a  beginning  of  creation  generally,  which  must 
ever  strike  the  reflecting  mind  which  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
simple  faith  in  that  which  is  incomprehensible.  How  is  it  con* 
ceivable,  that  if  to  create  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence,  what 
is  thus  agreeable  to  the  divine  essence  should  ever  be  wanting  1 
Why  should  not  those  attributes  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  Being,  his  almighty  power  and  goodness,  be  ever  active  ? 
A  transition  from  the  state  of  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  is 
inconceivable  without  a  change,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
being  of  God. 

Origen  was  opposed  also  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation  ;  since 
by  this  theory  the  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
was  annihilated ;  a  unity  of  essence  seemed  to  be  supposed  be- 
tween the  two  '^  representations  of  mere  sense  were  transferred 
to  the  Almighty,  and  he  was  made  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural 
necessity.^  All  communication  of  life  from  God,  he  regarded  not 
as, the  result  of  any  natural  process  of  development,  but  as  an  act 
of  the  divine  will.  But  for  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned 
already,  he  believed  it  necessary  to  suppose,  in  connection  with 
the  glory  of  God,  an  eradiation  of  it  in  a  world  of  spiritual  beings, 
afllning  to  himself,  and  subsisting  in  absolute  dependence  on 
him.*     He  maintained  the  idea  of  a  continual  becoming  of  this 

1  See  PriefiiL  libb.  iripl  ipx^^t  f-  ^t  i^^*^'  1.  ii.  c.  1,  §  4 ;  1.  iii.e.  0.— Commentar.  Ge- 
nre, iaic 

S  Where  Origen  has  reference  to  the  Onostic  doctrine  of  the  ofioovaiov  between  the 
spuitnal  natures  and  the  &yivv%tm  ^uo-ts.    In  Joann.  T.  xiii.  %.  25. 

S  Ady/UiTa  dtr^pmirwp,  firid'  Bvap  <l>vauf  doparrow  koX  Avtofiarov  <r«0avTa<rfi»tfc»4> 
ov^ttv  Kvpimt  ovciaw.    In  Joann.  T.  xx.  §  16.  ii.  dpx«  ^^'  i-  ^'  ^»  %  ^* 

4  The  i^piKik  Airavy&afiaTa  t^«  io^rfv  tov  ^ufv  in  t]ie  Xayiic^  tcrlaiv.  In  .Toaiui. 
T.  XKxii.  S  \K 
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spiritual  creation^ — a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  withont  tem- 
poral beginning — the  Platonic  idea  of  an  endless  becoming,  spa- 
bolizing  the  eternity  of  the  dirine  existence.'  What  Origen  says 
in  another  connection  respecting  the  activity  of  God  not  to  be 
conceiyed  under  the  dimensions  of  time,  and  an  eternal  becoming, 
we  might  apply  also,  in  his  own  sense,  to  the  relation  of  the 
spiritual  world, — akin  to  God  and  deriving  its  essence  from  him, 
— to  God  as  its  original  source.*  He  had  respect,  in  his  system, 
to  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  on  one  particular 
side,  to  the  mind  hampered  and  confined  by  the  limitations  of 
time,  when  striving  to  conceive  a  beginning  of  the  creation  ;— 
but  not  to  the  difficulties  which  arise  also  on  the  other  side,  when 
it  is  attempted  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  becoming,  withont  a 
beginning  of  created  existence. 

The  bishop  Methodius,  who  attacked  this  doctrine  of  Origen 
in  his  work  "  On  the  Creatures,"  was  vastly  his  inferior  in  the 
genius  for  speculation.^  He  had  not  even  power  enough  of  specu- 
lative intuition  to  comprehend  Origen's  ideas ;  and  what  he  could 
not  comprehend  he  represents  as  being  senseless  and  atheistic. 
Comparing  the  relation  of  God  to  created  things  with  the  relation 
of  a  human  architect  to  his  work,  he  brings  against  the  system 
of  Origen  objections  which  are  altogether  irrelevant.  How  in- 
competent he  was  to  understand  the  great  man  whom  in  his 
ignorant  zeal  he  nicknames  a  centaur,  is  shown  by  one  of  his 
objections  against  the  argument  of  Origen  ;  namely,  that  if  the 
transition  from  inactivity  to  the  act  of  creation  supposed  a  change 
in  God,  so  also  the  transition  from  the  act  of  creation  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  act  would  imply  a  like  change  in  him.  But  God 
must  have  ceased  from  creating  the  world  when  the  world  was 
finished,  and  then  there  would  consequently  be  a  change  in  him. 
But  Origen,  arguing  from  his  own  position,  might  reply  to  this, 
that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  God's  activity  in  creation  as  ceas- 
ing at  a  certain  point  of  time, — .as  an  action  begun  at  a  specific 

1  According  to  Methodias,  a  ytvijrdv  dtl  yivictvai  dpx'l"  ovk  tx^"*  ^'^  dvapxi^t  nfM- 
Tta  TOO  TtyyinfiOLTo^. 

2  Plato  in  the  TimsBus,  tUctav  Kivi\r^  uia-vov,  fiitfovrot  altvvot  Iv  ivl  Kar  api^^^^ 
lovaa  almvio^  tlxwu.    Comp.  Plotin  iii.  Eonead.  7. 

S  "0<rov  ierrl  Td  tpw^  iroitiTUcbv  tou  aravydaftaroi,  iiri  tovovtov  ytvparai  ro 
d'wauyuana  t^<  idj^ti^.    In  Jcrem.  Horn.  ix.  ^  3. 

4  Extracto  from  the  work  of  Methodius  in  Photins.     Cod.  235. 
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time,  and  then  brought  to  an  end.  He  might  retort  the  objec- 
tion of  Methodius,  and  say  that,  by  the  comparison  which  the 
latter  introduced,  a  self-subsistence  is  attributed  to  the  creature 
which  does  not  belong  to  it — as  though  its  existence  were  not 
eyery  moment  conditioned  by,  and  grounded  in,  the  same  creatire 
poyer  of  God,  exerted  for  its  preservation.  More  to  the  point, 
though  aimed  against  an  unbefitting  expression  rather  than 
against  the  idea  of  Origen,  was  the  objection,  that  the  notion  of 
God's  perfection  involves  the  necessity  of  its  being  self-grounded, 
dependant  on  nothing  else,  conditioned  by  nothing  else.^ 

In  connection  with  Origen^s  doctrine  of  the  creation,  must  be 
taken  his  peculiar  way  of  conceiving  the  doctrine  of  God's  al- 
mighty  power.  When  he  says,  We  ought  not  to  conceive  of  the 
divine  Omnipotence,  if  we  would  apprehend  it  in  its  true  glory, 
as  infinite  power,  without  any  further  modification,^  the  propo- 
sition has  a  meaning  which,  in  one  respect,  is  altogether  true. 
The  conception  of  the  divine  Omnipotence,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  principle  of  Nature-religion,  according  to  which  the  gods 
themselves  were  conceived  as  being  subjected  to  a  higher  neces^ 
flity,  was,  in  fact,  something  entirely  new,  and  hence  possessed  so 
moch  the  greater  significance  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  in 
expressing  its  opposition  to  the  earlier  views.  It  was  the  usual 
answer  which  uneducated  Christians,  and  those  who  were  in- 
capable of  assigning  any  more  distinct  reason  for  the  faith  that 
▼as  in  them,  gave,  when  urged  with  objections  against  that  doc- 
trine, that  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  even  those  things 
which  to  men  seem  impossible.  By  this  antithesis,  however,  of 
A  supernatural  Theism  to  the  ancient  Naturalism,  many  were  led 
into  the  error  at  least  of  so  expressing  themselves^  as  if,  under 
the  idea  of  Omnipotence,  they  conceived  of  an  infinite,  arbitrary 
will, — ^whereby  they  laid  open  to  those  who  attacked  Christianity 
from  the  position  of  Paganism,  many  weak  points  of  which  such 
men  as  Celsus  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.^  Now,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  notion  of  such  an  unlimited  arbitrary  will,  Origen 
placed  the  idea  of  Omnipotence  as  an  attribute  not  thus  indeter- 

1  Ti  a^6  dt'  iaord  iavrov  irXnpiofia  Sp  kqI  aurd  iv  iavrtp  fiipou,  TiXtiov  tlvai, 
rouTo  fiovw  So^avrioif. 

*  Hi'Tipavftipijv  yhp  ilvai,  koX  t»ji»  dvvafiiif  rou  l^eov  XmktIov  koI  fiff  frpo^vti  f  w- 
0q^iaf  Tijiir  'TipiypaKpfiif  outtJ*  trtpiaipiriov.     11.  &pX-  1.  H.  c.  9. 

'^  See  Orig.  c.  Cela.  I.  v.  c.  U. 
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minate,  but  standing  connected  with  the  essential  being  of  God. 
as  God,  and  with  the  other  diyine  attributes  rightly  defined. 
'*  God  can  do  anything,"  says  h?,  '^  which  does  not  contradict  his 
essential  being  as  God,  his  goodness  and  wisdom — anything  b? 
which  he  would  not  deny  his  own  character  as  God,  as  a  being  of 
infinite  goodness  and  wisdom.*'^  If  by  that  which  is  contrary  to 
nature'  is  meant  what  is  bad,  irrrational,  self-contradictory,  the 
notion  of  the  diyine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  extended  to  such 
things.  But  the  case  becomes  different,  when  natnre  is  under- 
stood according  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  as  the  common  course  of 
nature.'  The  laws  of  nature,  thus  understood,  are  Talid  only 
for  one  particular  point  of  view ;  and  there  may  be  somethiuf, 
therefore,  considered  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  o&otv 
naiurCy  which,  in  the  other  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  eantrofy  to 
nature.  In  its  relation  to  a  higher,  diyine  life,  which  is  in  its 
essence  supernatural,  the  miracle,  regarded  as  an  indiyidnal  effect 
of  this  higher  power  introduced  into  humanity,  may  be  something 
in  harmony  with  nature.  Many  things  may  take  place  aceording 
to  the  diyine  reason  and  the  diyine  will,  which»  on  this  yery  ac- 
count, although  they  may  be  miraculous,  or  may  seem  to  be  so  to 
many,  are  still  not  contrary  to  nature.^ 

But  the  position  of  Origen,  that  the  divine  Omnipotence  most 
not  be  conceived  as  an  undefined,  indeterminate  power,  has  aiao 
another  meaning,  in  which,  as  in  many  other  instances,  we  find 
him  mixing  up  elements  of  Platonism  with  Christianity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Neo- Platonic  school,^  that  no  consciousness  ean 
grasp  an  infinite  series,  passed  with  him  for  a  demonstrated  tratb, 
and  hence  he  inferred  that  God  could  not  create  an  infinite,  bat 
only  a  determinate  number  of  rational  beings ; — because  othenrise 
they  could  not  have  been  grasped  by  any  consciousness,  and  a 
providence,  reaching  to  every  individual  thing,  could  have  no 

^  AvvaTai  irdirra  6  ^lot,  Hirtp  ivvAfitvat  tov  d'c^v  elvai  Kal  tov  iya^it  timt  nai 
ao<^6^  iZinxt,  oOfc  If  iVraT^t.    c.  Cels.  ].  iii.  c.  70,  and  I.  v.  c.  23. 

2  Td  irupd  tpvaiv. 

'  'H  Koivorlpa  vooufiiinj  </>vcrtc. 

4  'E<m  t*m4  tnrkp  tittf  <p6vt»  {-r^v  Koivoripav)  poovfAi9n¥t  &  "woin^at  Ap  Tort  ^«dt. 
f,  trip  Tfiy  iLv^pwrivTiv  <pvviif  dvafitfi&T^wif  tSv  dv^putirop,  Kal  iroimp  a»r6p  furm^- 
Xtip  liri  <l>u<rtp  KptlTTOpa  Kal  Srttoripau, 

8  c.  Cels.  1.  ▼.  c.  28. 

•  See  e.  g.  Plutarcb.  de  defectu  oraculor.  c.  24. 
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existence.^  It  will  be  seen  of  what  importance  this  single  point 
was,  in  its  bearing  on  the  whole  system  of  Origen.  With  this 
was  connected  in  his  mind  the  peculiar  shaping  of  his  doctrine  of 
ao  eternal  creation,  namely,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
multiplication  of  the  number  of  created  spirits ;  that  all  mani- 
foldness  was  to  be  deriyed,  not  from  the  production  of  new  beings^ 
but  only  from  the  changes  undergone  by  those  already  bronght 
into  existence  by  the  eternal  creation  ;  that  there  were  no  new 
creations,  but  only  metamorphoses  of  the  original  ones. 

Althoagh  Origen  in  other  respects  agrees,  in  many  of  his  re- 
sults, with  those  who  teach  that  everything  possible  must  also  be 
actual,  and  who  represent  the  divine  omnipotence  ad  wholly  ex- 
pending itself  in  events  that  actually  transpire,  yet  this  principle 
was  never  expressed  by  him,  and  it  is  one  altogether  foreign  from 
his  whole  philosophical  and  dogmatical  bent ; ' — as  indeed  it  is 
Qsually  found  united  with  a  certain  doctrine  of  determination,  to 
which  Origen's  views  stood  directly  opposed. 

Even  here  where  he  errs,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  reli- 
gions interest  which  was  uppermost  in  the  feelings  of  the  great 
teacher.  He  supposes  it  impossible,  without  this  doctrine,  to 
place  beyond  dispute  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  a  personal 
6od,  embracing  in  his  consciousness  every  thing  that  exists — a 
truth  which  he  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  hold  fast,  in 
opposition  to  the  Neo-Platonic  theory,  which  assumed  an  imper- 
senal  6v,  pure  being  without  consciousness,  as  the  highest  and 
abaolute  being,  while  it  only  supposed  an  immanent  trpovoui} 

We  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  in  which  Theism,  taken  in  its 
connection  with  the  proper  and  fundamental  essence  of  Christia- 
nity, or  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  finds  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion, the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     This  doctrine  does  not 

1  T$  ydp  ^^o-f i  t6  Awtipov  AirtpiXriirroV  irtiroirtKt  toIvvv  rocavra,  &y  Uvifaro 
riptfyi^ad^ai  Kol  vvyKpoTtitf  wir6  ti^ip  airrov  trpoyot-aw,    11.  Apx*  '•  ^^  ®*  ®»  *Air«t/>a 

'(««   In  Matth.  T.  xiii.  §  1 ;  ed.  LommaizBch,  T.  iii.  p.  210. 

3  The  opposite  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Origen:  Ovk  ift-ro^H^crat,  t^  tUai  rd 
ToXXd  ^vMtr^y,  iv6v  l«  twv  troWmv  Sirrot  tov  iaofiipov.  In  ep.  ad  Rom.  lib.  i.;  ed. 
Ummtteroh,  T.  ▼.  p.  29L 

*  Ths  true  opposite  of  the  Neo-Platonic  6»  is  expressed  in  wbat  he  says  of  God  the 
Ftlher:  Airr6»  iv  iavrtf  doj^a^ofititov,  ^ti  iv  tJ  iavTov  yivofiivoi  trtpitttir^  ivi  Tjf 
«crro(i  yv^ci  koI  ry  iavrov  ^€»pta  ^iuppulvtrai  4^Toir  riva  X^P^'^'  ^^  Joann.  T* 
nii-  M8;  ed.  Lommatzsch,  T.  ii.  p.  470. 

VOL.  11.  X 
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strictly  belong  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  ; 
as  appears  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  expressly 
held  forth  in  no  one  particular  passage  of  the  New  Testament : 
— for  the  only  one  in  which  this  is  done,  the  passage  relating  to 
the  three  that  bear  record  (1  John  r.)  is  undoubtedly  spurious, 
and  in  its  ungenuine  shape  testifies  to  the  fact,  how  foreign  such 
a  collocation  is  from  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  scriptures. 
We  find  in  the  New  Testament  no  other  fundamental  article  be- 
sides that  of  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  the  annunciation  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  ;  and  Christ  himself  designates  as  the  foundation  of  his 
religion,  the  faith  in  the  only  true  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  hath  sent  (John  xvii.  3.)     What  Paul  styles  distinctirely  the 
mystery,  relates  in  no  one  instance  to  what  belongs  to  the  hidden 
depths  of  the  divine  essence,  but  to  the  divine  purpose  of  salva- 
tion which  found  its  accomplishment  in  a  fact.     But  thatdoctrioe 
presupposes,  in  order  to  its  being  understood  in  its  real  signifi- 
cancy  for  the  Christian  consciousness,  this  fundamental  article  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  we  recognise  therein  the  essential  con-     I 
tents  of  Christianity,  summed  up  in  brief,  as  may  be  gathered  from     I 
the  determinate  form  which  is  given  to  Theism  by  its  connection     I 
with  this  fundamental  article.     It  is  this  doctrine,  by  which  God     i 
becomes  known  as  the  original  Fountain  of  all  existence ;  as  he     | 
by  whom  the  rational  creation,  that  had  become  estranged  froD 
him,  is  brought  back  to  the  fellowship  with  him ;  and  as  he  in 
the  fellowship  with  whom  it  from  thenceforth  subsists  : — the  three- 
fold relation^  in  which  Ood  stands  to  mankind,  as  primal  gronnd.     | 
mediator,  and  end, — Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier, — ^in  which     , 
threefold  relation  the  whole  Christian  knowledge  of  God  is  com- 
pletely announced.      Accordingly  all  is  herein  embraced  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  when  he  names  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who 
is  above  all,  and  works  through  all  and  in  all  (Ephes.  iv.  6);  or    J 
Him  from  whom  are  all  things,  through  whom  are  all  things,  and 
to  whom  are  all  things ; — when,  in  pronouncing  the  benediction, 
he  sums  up  all  in  the  formula  :  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    God,  as 
the  living  God,  the  God  of  mankind,  and  the  God  of  the  Chnrcli. 

1  In  the  iraXaioc  \6y<n  :  *0  ^tds  ipxh*^ '''«  '^a*  tiX»wic»;i^  koI  fitvA  rmv  orrmwartr 
TMv  lx*^f-     Pinto  legg.  iv.  £d.  Bip.  vol.  viii.  p.  185. 
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CM  be  truly  known  in  this  way  only.  This  shape  of  Theism  pre- 
sents the  perfect  mean  between  the  wholly  extra-mundane  God  of 
Deism,  and  the  God  brought  down  to,  and  confounded  with  the 
world  of  Pantheism.  As  this  mode  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
belongs  to  the  peculiar  essence  of  Theism  and  the  Theocracy,  it 
follows  that  its  ground- work  must  be  given  with  the  ground- work  * 
of  the  latter  in  the  Old  Testament — the  doctrine  of  God  whose 
agency  is  in  the  world  through  his  Word  and  with  his  Spirit ;  and 
hence  it  was  no  accident,  to  be  explained  by  the  supervention  of 
outward  influences  merely,  that  such  a  shaping  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  God  grew  out  of  the  germs  already  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament ; — a  truth  which  has  not  been  duly  attended  to,  by 
those  who,  in  their  account  of  the  progressive  development  of  doc- 
trines, have  been  inclined  to  explain  too  many  things  by  a  refer- 
ence to  outward  causes. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  false  analogies,  in 
comparing  this  doctrine  with  apparently  kindred  dogmas  of  other 
religions,  or  with  mere  speculative  theories.  Its  connection,  al- 
ready pointed  out,  with  the  fundamental  consciousness  of  Christia- 
Bity,  most  furnish,  in  this  case,  the  right  standard  of  comparison. 
Aside  from  this,  the  three-fold  designation  of  the  Supreme  Es- 
sence, or  the  hypothesis  of  a  three-fold  gradation  in  the  principles 
of  existence,  can  furnish  only  a  delusive  analogy,  where  perhaps 
there  may  be  lying  at  bottom  some  theory  most  directly  opposed 
to  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  ; — as  the  case  is,  indeed,  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  Trimurti,  which  stands  connected  with  a 
thoroughly  pantheistic  scheme,  wholly  at  war  with  the  theistic 
and  theological  principle  of  Christianity, — the  doctrine,  namely, 
of  a  divine  essence,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  process  of  rising  and  vanishing  worlds.  And  even 
within  the  Christian  Church  itself,  systems,  consisting  of  a  pan- 
theistic deification  of  reason  and  of  the  world,  have  employed  this 
<loctrine,  wrested  from  its  original  connection,  and  made  to  bear 
a  sense  at  variance  with  its  true  import,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
currency  to  some  scheme  under  a  Christian  garb,  which  in  essence 
▼as  wholly  opposed  to  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  in  its  practical  or  econo- 
mical import,  does  not  preclude  the  reference  to  an  inner  and 
objective  relation  within  the  essence  of  the  divine  nature  itself ; 
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Since  indeed  in  the  rerektion  of  God  in  his  works,  his  essence  is 
presented  to  ns,  though  to  onr  faculties  of  knowledge  it  appears 
at  first  as  it  were  in  a  glass,  darkly,  as  an  enigma  to  be  solved— 
and  since,  from^ihe  contemplation  of  God^s  self-manifestation  in 
his  works,  we  are  constrained  to  form  our  conception  of  the  divine 
attributes  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  mind.  Only  ¥c 
are  not  to  forget  that  the  practical  or  economical  Triad,  which 
starts  from  God  revealed  in  Christ,  or  from  the  position  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  ground- work  of  the  whole, 
— ^the  original  element  from  which  the  speculative  or  ontological 
view  is  derived ; — a  position- which  we  shall  find  substantiated  in 
tracing,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  the  historical  development  of  this 
doctrine  in  these  first  centuries.  This  economico-practical  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  constituted  from  the  beginning  the  fundamental 
consciousness  of  the  Catholic  Church,  while  forming  itself  in  its 
conflict  with  the  opposite  theories  of  the  heretical  sects.    It  is 

.  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  identity  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  all  ages.  But  the 
intellectual  process  of  development,  by  means  of  which  the  econo- 
mico-practical doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  reduced  to  the  ontolo- 
gical, was  a  gradual  one,  and  must  necessarily  run  through  mani- 
fold opposite  forms,  until  it  issued  at  last  in  some  mode  of  appre- 
hension, satisfying  the  demand  of  unity  in  the  Christian  conscioos- 
ness,  and  in  the  activity  of  the  dialectic  reason. 

It  is  already  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  this  doctrine  must  start  from  the  reference  to  the  person 
of  Christ ;  and  the  original  element  here,  which  preceded  all  spe- 
culation, is  the  image  which  Christ  himself  left  on  the  conscioos- 

»ness  of  those  who  received  the  immediate  impression  of  his  life, 
and  were  appointed  to  be  witnesses  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  essence  dwelling  in  Christ  grew  first  out  of  the  intuition  of 
the  divine  glory  manifested  in  his  life — as  it  was  expressed  by 
the  Apostle  John, — "  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only-begotten  of  the  Father  ;**  and  out  of  the  discourses,  in  which, 
from  his  own  self-consciousness,  without  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  existing  ideas  of  the  period,  but  rather  in  opposition  to 
those  ideas,  he  expressed  himself  with  regard  to  his  relation  to 
his  heavenly  Father.     It  is  the  intuitive  xnew  of  his  person,  which 
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lies  at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  it,  even  where  it  appears 
hss  strongly  developed,  in  the  three  first  gospels,  and  which  beams 
forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  many  individual  traits,  Matth.  xi. 
27 ;  xii.  6,  42 ;  xvi.  16,  (compared  with  Christ's  manner  of  ap- 
proving what  was  here  expressed)  ;  and  when  he  employs  the 
UOth  Psalm,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  those  whom  he  addressed 
to  the  recognition  of  him  who  was  greater  than  the  Son  of  David. 
The  doctrine  concerning  Christ  as  taught  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
proyes  that  the  view  of  Christ's  person  as  it  is  presented  through 
all  the  writings  of  John,  was  not  one  of  later  origin.     Moreover, 
if  we  leave  out  the  minor  epistles  of  Paul,  the  genuineness  of 
which  several  writers  in  modern  times  have,  without  any  sui&cient 
grounds,  been  pleased  to  call  in  doubt,  and  which  form,  notwith< 
standing,  the  necessary  point  of  termination  in  the  development 
of  the  Pauline  theology  ;  if,  I  say,  we  leave  these  aside,  the  same 
thing  is  implied  in  the  designation :  Him  by  whom  are  all  things 
(1  Corinth,  viii.  6.)     In  the  Jewish  theology,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  Christianity,  we  may  distinguish  two  different  tendencies ; 
first,  in  the  idea  of  the  theocratic  king,  who  was  to  realize  the 
idea  of  the  Theocracy — who  should  concentrate  in  himself  all  the 
rays  of  the  divine  Majesty ;  and  trom  this  necessarily  proceeded 
the  intuition  of  a  person  transcending  the  finite  human  nature, 
the  image  of  tife  Son  of  God,  as  it  beamed  forth  transfigured  in 
the  consciousness  of  inspired  prophets;  and  next,  the  limited 
apprehension  of  the  Messiah's  person,  connected  with  the  limited 
apprehension  of  his  work,  in  the  common  Jewish  consciousness. 
We  have  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Judaizing  and  Gnostic 
sects,  how  both  these  modes  of  apprehension  proceeded  to  develope 
themselves  into  opposite  theories,  each  wholly  excluding  the  other. 
As  to  the  above-mentioned  prophetic  clement,  we  find  it  once 
more  taken  up,  and  still  farther  prosecuted,  in  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  taught  by  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John.     That 
being  by  whom  the  human  race,  when  estranged  from  God,  was 
to  be  brought  back  to  fellowship  with  him,  appears  as  the  one 
through  whom  the  procession  of  all  existence  from  God  had  been 
mediated  from  the  beginning, — as  the  one  who,  being  the  original 
self-manifestation  of  the  hidden  divine  Essence,  always  formed 
the  transition  link  between  God  and  the  creation.     The  same  was 
the  first-lorn  of  every  creature,  and  the  first-born  of  the  new 
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creation  of  humanity,  restored  to  the  image  of  God  in  the  trans- 
figured human  nature  which  he  exhibited  after  his  resurrection. 
The  same  was  the  image  of  God  before  all  existence,  and  the  image 
of  God  in  humanity ;  the  divine  fountain  of  light  and  of  life,  from 
whom  all  spirits  were  from  the  beginning  to  draw  their  supplies, 
and  he  who  appeared  as  such  in  humanity,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
yealing  in  it,  and  of  imparting  to  it  divine  life — the  original  Word 
of  God,  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-manifestation  (of  God's 
self-affirmation),  which  humanized  itself,  in  order  that  everything 
pertaining  to  humanity  might  become  godlike. 

The  title  *'  Word  of  God,"  employed  to  designate  this  idea, 
the  Apostle  John  could  have  arrived  at  within  himself,  indepen- 
dent of  any  outward  tradition ;  and  he  would  not  have  appro- 
priated to  his  own  purpose  this  title,  which  had  been  previously 
current  in  certain  circles,  had  it  not  o£fered  itself  to  him,  as  the 
befitting  form  of  expression  for  that  which  filled  his  own  soul. 
But  this  word  itself  is  certainly  not  derived,  any  more  than  the 
idea  originally  expressed  in  it,  from  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
which  could  furnish  no  occasion  whatever  for  the  choice  of  this 
particular  expression.^  But  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Old-Tes- 
tament term  "^J^;  and  it  was  this  Old-Testament  conceptioo, 
moreover,  which  led  to  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the  Logos. 
An  intermediate  step'  is  formed  by  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  concerning  a  divine  Word ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the 
latest  epistles  of  Paul,  from  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  onward,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  gospel  of 
John,  a  well-connected  series  of  links  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

If  this  idea  of  the  Logos  was  not  placed  in  connection  with 
Christianity  by  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  type  of  doctrine,  bnt 
if  it  must  be  considered  as  merely  the  product  of  a  fusion  of 
Platonism,  or  of  the  Alexandrian- Jewish  theology  with  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  ;  its  wide  diffusion,  of  which  church  fathers  of  the 
most  opposite  tendencies  bear  witness,  could  hardly  be  accounted 
for.     If  it  could  so  commend  itself  to  the  teachers  with  whom  the 

1  The  Platonic  philosophy  led  rather  to  the  employment  of  the  term  vovt  as  a  deng- 
nation  of  the  mediating  principle. 

5»  Respecting  which,  Bleok,  in  his  mnsterly  Commentary,  has  made  some  pscellent  re- 
marks. 
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Platonic  element  of  culture  predominated,  still  the  others,  by  whom 
every  thing  derived  from  that  quarter  was  suspected,  must,  for 
this  yery  reason,  have  been  prejudiced  against  it.  As  the  defend- 
ers of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  in  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
cond century,^  could  appeal,  in  evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church,  to  the  oldest  Church  teachers, 
and  to  the  ancient  Christian  hymns,  so  this  evidence  is,  in  fact, 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  Pliny,  already  cited  on  another  occa- 
sion.' 

Bat  while,  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  the  Logos-idea  was 
taught  and  transmitted  in  the  form  which  most  perfectly  harmo- 
nized with  the  habits  of  thought  that  had  resulted  from  the  pre- 
vioQS  stage  of  spiritual  culture ;  namely,  as  the  idea  of  a  spirit, 
first  begotten  of  God  and  subordinate  to  him  ;  there  was,  besides 
this,  another  view  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity,  which 
may  be  designated,  after  the  customary  language  of  this  period, 
as  that  of  the  Monarchians.  Although  opposite  tendencies  are 
to  be  found  among  the  followers  of  this  sect,  and  they  were  drawn 
into  still  more  violent  disputes  with  each  other,  than  they  ever 
engaged  in  against  the  subordination-theory  of  the  Church  ;  yet 
they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  everything  expressed  by  the 
term  Monarchianism.  They  felt  a  common  interest  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  which  made  them  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  any  other  divine  being  besides  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther. Either  they  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  Logos-doctrine 
generally,  or  they  understood  by  the  Logos  simply  a  divine  energy, 
the  divine  wisdom  or  reason,  which  illuminates  the  souls  of  the 
pious ; — ^in  this  respect  falling  in  with  a  certain  modification  of 
the  Logos-idea  which  was  adopted  by  one  class  of  Jewish  theolo- 
gians.' Now  it  may  appear  singular,  that  precisely  at  this  period, 
-^when  a  Christian  consciousness  was  struggling  to  form  itself  in 
the  midst  of  paganism,  and  surrounded  by  its  influences, — such  a 
strictly  monotheistic  interest  could  arise,  and  the  hypostatical 
liOgos-doctrine  create  scruples  in  this  particular  quarter.^  But 
when  we  consider  how  the  case  really  was  with  Christians  of  this 

^  Eoaeb.  1.  t.  c.  28 
J  See  Tol.  i.  p.  132. 
'  Alretdy  mentioned. 

♦  Orig.  in  Joann.  T.  ii.  §  '2:  To  iroXXouc  tfuXo^iovt  ttvai  si'XofAiifovi  Tapdctrov, 
»v\afiovftiifovt  ivo  hvnyoptvoai  ^tovn. 
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age  ;  nfhen  we  call  to  miud  thai  their  Christian  consciousness 
developed  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  their  preyions  pagan  mode 
of  thinking,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  dirine  nnity  had  been  deeplj 
impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  earliest  catechetical  instmction 
which  they  receiyed,  and  that  the  Logos-idea  did  not  originalh 
belong  to  the  primitiye,  simple  confession  of  faith  at  baptism. 
(as  in  fact  it  does  not  occnr  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Creed ;)  it 
may  easily  be  explained  how  it  should  happen  that  when  after- 
wards this  doctrine  came  to  be  set  before  them,  they  would  believe 
it  contained  something  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the  tw- 
vapxiay  which  they  had  been  first  taught.^ 

Among  these  Monarchians,  who  were  agreed  in  combating  the 
doctrine  of  a  hypostatical  Logos,  two  classes  are  still  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  since,  with  some  of  them,  the  monarchian  interest 
of  the  common  religions  faith,  or  of  reason,  predominated,  the 
interest  immediately  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
interest  of  Christian  piety  in  the  proper  sense,  being  a  quite  sab- 
ordinate  matter ;  while,  in  the  case  of  others,  both  these  interests 
were  combined,  and  both  co-operated  with  equal  power ;  and  in 
close  connection  with  this  difference  was  another,  that  while  with 
the  one  class  the  dialectic,  critical  faculty  of  the  understanding 
was  supreme,  with  the  other  it  was  the  practical  element  and 
Christian  feeling  which  predominated.^  The  former  were  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  church  system  the  distance  was  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  between  Christ  and  the  only  true  God.  They 
denied  that  Christ  was  divine  in  every  sense,  and  would  only  ad- 
mit that  he  was  divine  in  a  certain  sense.  They  taught,  namely, 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men ;  but  that  from  the  first 


1  This  is  confirmed  by  Tertulliaii,  adv.  Prazeani,  c.  8 :  Simplicct  quique,  ne  dixftb 
impradentefl  et  idiotcB,  qua  major  temper  credenlium  part  ett,  quoniam  et  ipin  ftgfl'f 
fidei  a  pluribus  Diis  seculi  ad  unicum  et  vernm  Deum  transfert,  expavesamt  id  oUoto 
fiiav  (the  trinity  to  be  connected  with  Uie  anity.>    Monarchiam,  inqoiunt,  tenemus. 

2  Origen  clearly  diBtingaishes  these  two  classes;  in  Joann.  T.  ii.  §  2:  'Hroc  ilpfov* 
fiiyovs  IdioTTiTa  vlov  i-ripuv  irapa  'riivrov  Tarpd^^  ofioXoyovirrat  ^idv  flpaLTWfiixP^ 
dvofiarot  trap*  airroiv  vidv  irpoaayopavofiivoy ,  (they  acknowledge  the  diviDity  of  Ciu-ist< 
but  deny  him  a  personality  distinct  from  the  Fatlier,  and  call  him  tlie  Son  in  name  onh. 
— they  do  not  consider  him  as  such  in  truth,  inasmuch  as  thty  identify  him  witii  tLe 
Father:  these  are  the  Patripassians :)  ^  Apvovpivotn  ti;i/ ^toTtjTo  tou  wIoD,  ti^iVt^ 
ii  auTov  Ttitf  MioTirra  ital  oinrlav  jcard  Ttpiypa^iiv,  (an  individual  exiktence,  n«tun 
certis  finibus  circumscripta,)  Tvyx^i^vaav  Mpay  rov  trarpo^f  (the  othrr  cluss.)  I* 
ii.  %  18 ;  T.  X.  §  21 ;  c.  Cels.  1.  viii.  c.  12. 
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he  wafi  actuated  and  guided  by  that  power  of  God,  the  divine 
reason  or  wisdom,  bestowed  on  bim  in  larger  measure  than  on  any 
other  messenger  or  prophet  of  God  ;  and  that  it  was  precisely  on 
this  account  he  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  differed 
firom  the  Ebionites,  properly  so  called,  in  this,  that  they  did  not 
believe,  with  them,  such  a  union  of  Christ  with  God  had  first 
taken  place  at  a  determinate  moment  of  his  life,  but  regarded  it 
as  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  entire  development ;  since  in  fact  they 
acknowledged  his  miraculous  conception. 

But  the  second  class  consisted  of  those  whom  not  merely  the 
interest  for  Monotheism  or  Monarchianism,  in  which  a  Jew  also 
might  participate,  but  the  interest  at  the  same  time  for  the  faith 
in  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  made  opponents  of  the  hypostatical 
Logos-doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then  understood.  The 
common  notion  of  the  Logos,  that  he  had  become  man  in  Christ, 
as  a  being  personally  distinct  from,  and  subordinate  to,  God  the 
Father,  although  most  intimately  related  to  him,  appeared  to 
them  to  be  too  inadequate  a  representation  of  Christ.  The  idea 
of  such  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  Supreme  God  was  re- 
volting to  their  faith  in  Christ :  he  was  for  them  the  only  true 
and  Supreme  God  himself,  who  had  revealed  himself  here  in  hu- 
manity so  as  he  had  done  nowhere  else,  had  appeared  in  a  human 
body.  They  regarded  the  names  Father  and  Son  as  only  two  dif- 
ferent modes  of  designating  the  same  subject,  the  one  God,  who, 
with  reference  to  the  relations  in  which  he  had  previously  stood 
to  the  world,  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Father ;  as  with  refer- 
ence to  his  appearance  in  humanity,  he  is  called  the  Son.^  They 
would  have  in  Christ  only  the  one  undivided  God  ; — the  feeling 
which  was  uppermost  with  them  would  admit  here  of  no  distinc- 
tion or  division^  While  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  recognised 
nothing  in  Christ  but  the  man,  and  banished  the  divine  element 
out  of  view  ;  the  others  saw  in  him  nothing  but  the  God,  and  the 
human  element  was,  on  the  other  hand,  wholly  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  The  tendency  of  their  views  was  to  make  of  the 
haman  appearance  simply  a  transient,  removable  veil,  serving  for 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  humanity.  Yet  we  are  ignorant  as 
to  the  particular  way  in  which  they  developed  their  thoughts  on 
this  .point.     The  more  profound  pious  feeling  among  the  laity 

1  Two  lirivoiat  ivdv  vfroKtifKkVov. 
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who  were  M'ithout  education  seems  to  have  inclined  them  rather 
to  the  last- mentioned  view  ;  and  if,  as  appears  evident  from  the 
passages  cited  from  Tcrtnllian  and  Origen,  this  view  had  many 
adherents  even  as  late  as  into  the  third  centnry,  yet  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  any  evidence  whatever  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  Logos-doctrine,  as  if  the  latter  had  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  conflict  with  some  mode  of  apprehension  far  older  than  it- 
self; but  it  might  easily  be  the  case,  that,  while  the  Logos-doc- 
trine was  becoming  moulded  into  shape  in  theology,  the  view  jost 
mentioned  sprung  up  out  of  the  popular  consciousness.  It  was 
the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  among  the  laity, 
against  the  doctrine  o£  the  Logos,  as  it  became  more  precisely 
defined  in  a  subordination  system.*  This  is  the  class,  of  whom 
Origen  says,  that  under  the  show  of  aiming  to  honour  Chriii, 
they  teach  what  is  untrue  of  him.^  It  is  such  whom  he  has  in 
mind,  when  he  describes,  as  belonging  to  a  subordinate  position, 
those  whose  God  is  the  Logos, — who  imagined  that  in  him  they 
possessed  the  whole  essence  of  God,  and  who  held  him  to  be  the 
Father  himself.^  And  it  is  the  same  class,  perhaps,  of  whom  he 
says,  that  they  knew  nothing  but  Jesus  the  crucified  ;  that  they 
imagined  they  possessed  in  him  who  became  flesh  the  entire 
Logos  ;  that  they  knew  Christ  only  according  to  the  flesh ;  and 
as  such  he  describes  the  great  body  of  believers,  over  against 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  place  the  genuine  Gnostics.*    Jost 

1  Instead  of  being  able,  with  Dr  Baur,  (whose  positions  we  haTe  not  neglected  to  coo 
eider  in  the  statement  above  given)  to  regard  the  Logos -doctrine  as  an  attempt  to  strike 
the  mean  between  the  two  eluases  of  the  Monarchians,  and  to  account  hence  for  its 
Hpreod ;  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  it  was  precisely  the  antithesis  of  liv 
Logos-doctrine  in  the  form  of  subordination,  which  caUed  forth  Patripasaianisn.  Wr 
discern  in  this  last  tendency  the  same  interest,  expressing  itself  in  a  purely  practical  vsj- 
without  dialectic  reasoning,  which  afterwards  sought  its  satisfaction  by  means  of  diikf- 
tic  reasoning,  in  the  matured  notion  of  the  Homoiision. 

2  In  Matth.  T.  xvii.  §  14  :  Ov  vofiiarkov  cliwtc  vvkp  a^roS  Tobt  t&  i/fcvjii  ^pnei*- 
Ta«  irtpl  auToUj  <pavTavia  tov  do^u^tiv  airrdvj  oiroiol  ilaivol  arvyxiom-it  -rarp^'*^ 
viov  ivvoiav  koX  rp  ifn-oirrafrii  'ii/a  6i66irrt9  tXvai  t6v  iraripa  koI  T6y  vlop,  r^  iwtitMa 
fioinf  Koi  Toit  6v6fia<n  Siatpouttrit  Td  tu  inroKtifiivov.  He  distinguishes  socb  frnn 
heretics. 

3  'O  \6yo^  T&ya  twu  iv  auTtS  l<rr&irroav  r6  irav  Kai  tS»9  TraTipa  avr^p  vofu^of^^ 
iiTTi  d'eof.    In  Joann.  T.  ii.  §  8. 

4  L.  c:  07  pifdiv  cMiPrcv,  il  fifi  *lii<rov»  Xpi<rr6»  Kal  tovtov  ivravpwpitwf,  f^  7*' 
v6(xivoy  v&pKa  \6yoy  to  irav  vofiitravTi%  cli/ac  tow  \6yoVt  Xpitrriv  icard  iripKa  notot 
yivaxTKOvai'  toiovtov  Si  e«m  to  irXfj^ov  Toav  irnricmvKlvai  vofit<^ofkip»»»  Yft  •f 
should  not  omit  to  notice,  th»t,  in  tlir  nbovo  cited  passage,  Matth.  T.  xvii.  $  H,  Onpn 
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as  Philo  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Abso- 
lute, and  those  who  imagine  they  have  all  in  the  Logos,  consider- 
ing the  4atter  as  the  Supreme  God  himself;  and  as  the  Gnostics 
distinguish  those  who  elevate  themselves  to  the  Supreme  God, 
and  those  who  held  the  Demiurge  to  be  the  Su'preme  God  him- 
self; so'Origen  distinguishes  those  who  elevate  themselves  to 
Ood  the  Father  himself,  and  those  who  never  proceeded  beyond 
the  Son,  and  held  him  to  be  the  Father  himself.^  These 
latter  were  usually  denominated  Patripassians,^ — a  name  which 
would  be  applied  to  them,  however,  only  by  those  who  maintained 
the  subordination-theory  of  the  Church  ;^  and  on  the  ground  that 
they  saw  it  must  tend  to  impair  the  superior  dignity  of  the 
Father,  if  that  was  transferred  to  him  which  could  only  be  predi- 
cated of  the  Logos,*  who  came  into  all  manner  of  contact  with 
the  creature. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  several 
phases  of  Monarchianism. 

As  it  regards  the  first-named  class,  we  find  the  earliest  traces 
of  it  in  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  since  it  has  been  found  that 
3Ionarchians  of  the  third  century  appeal  to  the  agreement  of  the 
older  Roman  bishops  with  their  views,  modem  inquirers  have 
heen  led  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Monarchian 
tenet  was  in  this  Church  originally  the  prevailing  one,  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  unknown  to  it :  and  this  was  connected 
with  another  position,  namely,  that  the  Roman  Church  had  its 
origin  in  a  Jewish  element.  But  if  this  last  position  is  an  erro- 
neous one,  and  the  Pauline  Gentile- Christian  element  most  be 

diftUngniahes  those  who,  out  of  a  mistaken  wish  to  honour  Christ,  identify  him  with  the 
f  Atber,  from  Uft  great  mass  of  orthodox  believers,  who,  though  they  do  not  consider 
Christ  as  a  mere  prophet,  yet  are  far  from  having  a  sufficiently  high  conception  of  him, 
are  uoable  to  form  to  themselves  any  clear  conception  of  his  character.  01  ^x^^'>  '^^*' 
Ml  Tj  Xlj^gt  At  irpo<f>^Tri»  aitroif  cx«»<r(,  o,  rt  iror*  av  cxMO-iif  avrov,  iroWw  tkaTTov 
^X^^^ip  avToy  oS  ivTiVt  oviiv  Tpavovtm^  Tctpl  aurov, 

^  01  fil»  ^M.6v  ixpvvi  Tov  Twv  oXfoc  ^tov,  01  6k  irapA  tovtoi/v  itvripoi  lerrdfievoi 
**1  To#  vtoy  Tov  !^tov,  Toy  Xpttrrov  avTov.     L.  c. 

^  Qui  unam  eandemque  subsistentiam  Patris  ac  Filii  asseverant,  unam  personam 
ilaobus  oominibns  subjacentem,  qui  latine  Patripassiani  appeUantur.  Orig.  fragment, 
^'ommenur.  in  ep.  ad  Titum. 

^  In  a  different  sense  from  what  was  intended,  when,  at  a  later  period,  those  who  were 
nccused  of  not  duly  distinguishing  the  divine  and  the  human  in  Christ  were  denominated 
Tbeopaachites. 

*  See  the  words  of  Tertullian,  riled  abode :  Pater  philosophorum  Deus, 
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regarded  much  rather  as  the  original  one  in  this  case,  (as  ve 
think  yve  have  shown  it  most  be  in  another  place,^)  one  of  the 
princip<al  arguments  for  such  a  supposition  falls  at  once  to  the 
ground.     Moreover,  on  such  a  supposition,  it  would  be  least  of  all 
possible  to  account  for  the  favourable  reception  which  the  Patri 
passians  met'with  at  Rome  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no- 
thing which  so  contradicted  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  nothing  so  far  alien  from  Ebionitism,  as  this 
theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.     We  have  seen,  in  fact, 
that  the  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians  stand  in  well-defined 
opposition  to  each  other.     Hence  both  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same   time  have  been  dominant  in  this  Church,  cannot  hare 
sprung  out  of  its  original  element ;  although  one  side  might 
doubtless,  by  its  extreme  positions,  have  called  forth  the  other. 
Now,  if  Patripassianism  was  the  predominant  doctrine,  this  would 
least  of  all  have  presented  any  foothold  for  the  other  classes  of 
the  Monarchians.     These  could  expect  nothing  after  this  but  to 
meet  with  the  warmest  resistance.    But  if  that  tendency  of  Mon- 
archianism  which  was  more  nearly  akin  to  Ebionitism  had  its 
ground  in  the  original  doctrine  of  this  Church,  the  favourable  re- 
ception which  a  Patripassian  teacher  met  with  here,  could  not  be 
accounted  for.     The  intimate  connection,  moreover,  of  Irensus 
with  the  Roman  Church,^  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  which  he 
especially  appeals,  testifies  against  the  existence  of  such  a  lion- 
archian  tendency  opposed  to  the  Logos-doctrine  in  this  Church. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  those  Monarchians  were  at 
home  in  Rome  :  they  came  from  some  other  quarter  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  where  was  a  confluence  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
elements  from  all  directions.     The  Monarchians  of  the  first  class 
did  in  fact,  from  the  first,  meet  even  here  with  a  rery  unfavoar- 
able  reception.     But  as  to  the  circumstance  of  their  appealing  to 
their  agreement  with  the  more  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
Church,  this  just  as  little  proves  that  the  original  doctrine  of  tlie 
Roman  Church  really  favoured  them,  as  their  appeal  which  they 
also  made  to  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  proves  that 
the  latter  favoured  them.*     The  true  state  of  the  case  probably 

1  See  my  ApoBtoI.  Zeitalter,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

3  AUhoagh  we  may  be  inclined  to  snpposc  tbat  the  Artrmonites  did  not  receive  tk 
gospel  of  .Tubu,  yet  we  must  admit  that  they  ucknowledged  the  epistles  of  Tftul. 
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was,  then,  that  ihey  simply  took  advantage  of  the  more  crude 
and  undigested  form  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Boman  Chnrch  to  in- 
troduce their  own.  > 

The  founder  of  this  Monarchian  party  in  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  a  certain  Theodotus,  a  leather-dresser  (atcvrev^)  from  By- 
zantium.^   It  is  evident,  from  the  way  in  which  he  interpreted 
the  language  of  the  angel,  (Luke  i.  31,)^  that  although  he  acknow- 
ledged nothing  of  an  indwelling  dirine  nature  in  Christ,  he  yet 
supposed  that  Christ  had  grown  up  from  the  beginning  under  the 
special  influence  of  the  dirine  Spirit.     The  language  was  not,  he 
said,  the  Spirit  of  Ood  shall  enter  into  thee  ;  therefore  the  fact 
here  denoted  was  not  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  Spirit,^  but 
only  a  descent  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  Mary.     Whence,  too,  it 
appears  that  he  by  no  means  denied  the  supernatural  character 
of  Christ's  nativity  ;  of  which  therefore  he  is  unjustly  accused  by 
Epiphanius.     The  Boman  bishop,  Victor,  is  said  to  have  excom- 
municated him  from  the  Church,  whether  this  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  yet 
his  party  continued  to  propagate  itself  independently  of  the 
dominant  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  get  into  notice  by  contriv- 
ing to  elect  for  its  bishop  Natalis,  a  venerated  confessor.     The 
latter  seems,  however,  to  have  introduced  a  schism  into  his  own 
breast,  by  departing  from  a  conviction  which  had  once  given  him 
strength  for  conflict  and  suffering.     The  disquiet  of  his  heart 
manifested  itself  in  frightful  dreams  and  visions  ;  and  in  the  end 
he  penitently  returned  back  to  the  Catholic  Church.* 

There  arose,  independently  of  this  Theodotus,  another  Mon- 
archian sect  in  Bome,  whose  founder  is  called  Artemon,  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  party  which  derived  its  origin  from  this  man  did  not 
acknowledge  Theodotus  as  belonging  to  them  ;  and  if  they  sup- 


1  The  lalter  is  reported  by  Epiphanius  and  Ttieodoretus. 

3  His  words,  cited  by  Epiphanius  haeres.  54,  ore :  KaX  avro  to  tiayyiXtotf  It^if  Tf/ 
Mapioi'  -rvtvfKa  Kvpiov  iiriXevfl-tTai  iiri  o-i^irat  ovk  dire*  irvtvfia  Kvplov  yttn^trtTai 
if  9oi. 

^  Whether  it  was,  that  by  this  divine  Spirit  he  understood  the  Logos,  or  whether  he 
4ii*rUuiDed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  being.  We  should  not  forget  here,  that  these  words 
▼erp  in  fact  referred,  at  that  time,  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  See  Justin  M.  Apn- 
log.  ii.  ed.  Colon,  f.  79 :  T6  irvtvfia  Kal  rfiv  ivvafiiv  tjju  irap^  ^tov  oifikv  &\\o  voria'ai 
^i}tt9  h  rov  \6yo», 

*  If  we  may  trust  to  the  report  of  an  opponent.    Euseb.  lib.  v.  c.  28. 
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posed  they  could  appeal  to  their  agreement  in  doctrine  with  the 
Roman  bishop  Victor,  who  had  excommunicated  Theodotns,  they 
must  either  hare  assumed  that  their  doctrine  differed  from  that 
of  Theodotns,  or  that  the  latter  had  been  excommunicated  for 
other  reasons  than  his  erroneous  doctrines.  ■  The  latter  may  be 
supposed,  if  the  somewhat  highly-coloured,  and,  as  we  must  ad- 
mit, not  sufficiently  well-supported  account,^  that  Theodotus  was 
first  excommunicated  fVom  the  Church  on  account  of  his  denial  of 
the  faith  under  a  persecution,  may  hare  some  foundation  of  truth. 
The  Artemonites  continued  to  propagate  themselves  in  Rome  till 
far  into  the  third  century.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  the 
Roman  presbyter  Novatianus  still  considered  it  necessary,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  to  notice  particu- 
larly the  objections  of  that  party  ;  and,  during  the  later  Samosa- 
tenian  disputes,  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  party  still  in  existence. 

If  the  Artemonites  pretended  that  what  they  called  the  truth, 
had  been  preserved  in  the  Roman  Church  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Roman  bishop  Zephyrinus,  yet  this,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
signifies  nothing  more  here  than  it  does  in  the  other  cases,  where 
they  cited  the  older  church  teachers  generally  and  the  apostles 
themselves  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  When  a 
man  entrenches  himself  in  some  particular  dogmatic  interest,  and 
makes  that  his  central  position,  he  can  easily  explain  everythinf 
in  conformity  with  his  own  views,  and  find  everywhere  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself.  But  when  they  asserted,  that  from  the  time  of 
Victor's  successor,  Zephyrinus,  the  true  doctrine  in  this  church 
become  obscured^  — some  fact  must  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  this 
assertion,  which  iinh.appily,  in  the  absence  of  historical  data,  it  is 
impossible  at  present  accurately  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  by  these 
very  disputes,  the  Roman  Church  was  led  to  fix  some  more  clearly 
defined  doctrinal  distinction  or  other,  which  was  unfavourable  to 
the  interests  of  this  party.  But  the  Roman  bishops,  who,  even 
at  this  early  period,  held  so  tenaciously  to  traditional  forms,  even 
ill  unimportant  matters,  would Tiardly  be  induced  to  exchange,  at 
once,  the  Monarchiansm  received  from  their  predecessors,  for  the 

1  Besides  being  cited  in  Epiphanins,  it  mny  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  Tertullias'^ 
Frfescriptions,  c  &3. 

2  'Aird  Tt  TOW  diadoxov  aitrov  Znftuphov  trapaKixap&x^a*^  "^hy  iXn^tia*.    Eoapfe- 
1.  V.  c.  28. 
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Logos-doctrine  coming  to  them  from  abroad  ;  and  such  a  change, 
moreover,  did  not  admit  of  being  so  easily  effected. 

As  it  regards  the  tendency  of  mind  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
these  Artemonites  originated,  we  are  furnished  with  a  very  in- 
stnictive  hint  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  the  objections  brought 
against  them.  They  busied  themselves  a  good  deal  with  mathe> 
matics,  dialectics,  and  criticism ;  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle and  with  Theophrastus.  It  was,  then,  a  predominantly  re- 
flective, critical,  dialectic  bent  of  mind,  which,  in  their  case,  en- 
croached on  the  fervency  and  depth  of  Christian  feelings.  They 
were  for  a  Christianity  of  the  understanding,  without  any  mys- 
tical element.  Every  thing  of  a  transcendant  character,  erery 
thing  which  would  not  adapt  itself  to  their  dialectic  categories, 
was  to  be  expurged  from  the  system  of  faith.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  they  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  Aristotelean 
philosophy.  We  perceive  here  the  different  kinds  of  influence 
exerted  by  the  systems  of  philosophy ;  the  Platonic  being  em- 
ployed to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,  while  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  mind,  tending  to  combat  that  doctrine,  leaned  to 
the  side  of  the  Aristotelean. 

It  was  alleged  against  those  Artemonites,  that  under  the  pre- 
tence of  emending  the  text  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  they  indulged 
in  a  very  arbitrary  kind  of  criticism.  An  accusation  of  this  sort 
from  the  mouth  of  opponents  is  in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted,  not 
entitled  to  much  credit.  There  was  ever  a  strong  inclination  to 
charge  those  who  deviated  from  the  Church  doctrine,  whenever 
they  cited  other  readings  than  those  which  were  customarily  re- 
ceived in  the  Church,  with  interpolating  and  corrupting  the  holy 
Scriptures  so  as  to  make  them  favour  those  opinions  in  which 
they  differed  from  the  Church.^  But  the  peculiar  intellectual 
bent  of  these  people  renders  it  not  improbable,  that  they  did 
indulge  in  a  licentious  criticism,  favouring  the  interest  of  their 
own  peculiar  dogmas.  Their  antagonists  speak  of  the  variations 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  several  recensions  of  the  text  pro- 
ceeding from  the  theologians  of  this  party,  as  each  was  ambitious 
to  acquire  importance  by  his  skill  in  criticism.^ 

1  Tertnlliao's  PnescripUona :  Ubi  Terit^is  disciplioeB  et  fldei  CliristianiB,  illic  erit 
^rrius  scriptararom  et  expoRitionum.    De  praescript.  c.  10. 

2  There  were  many  copiet  of  the  New  Testament  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
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Many  of  the  Artemonites  were  led  also  by  this  critical  bent  of 
mind,  as  it  would  seem,  to  oppose  the  tendency  to  confound  to- 
gether the  fundamental  positions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament; 
to  combat  the  practice  of  implying,  by  means  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, every  Christian  truth  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. They  were  for  holding  the  two  positions  more  distinctly 
apart ;  for  distinguishing  more  clearly  the  new,  specifically  Chris- 
tian element  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures.  Pos- 
sibly, also,  they  may  have  discriminated  more  careAilIy  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  agency  exerted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament,  from  that  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament scriptures.  To  the  latter  they  may  not  have  ascribed 
the  same  authority  as  to  the  former.^ 

We  recognise  the  same  tendency  in  the  oldest  opponents  of 
John's  gospel,  who  were  connected  with  this  party, — ^the  so-called 
Alogi,  whom  we  hare  already  spoken  of,  as  a  sect  that  poshed 
the  antithesis  of  Montanism  to  its  farthest  extreme  on  the  other 
side.^ 

critics  of  the  several  sects  from  which  the  revision  of  the  text  proceeded.  UoXXvv 
( ivriypa<l>wv')  icrriv  tinroprja-aif  iih  t6  (^iXari/bieoc  lyyiypd<f>^at  Totfv  /la^tjTin  a»- 
ToaUf  Ta  u<f>  iKaerrou  airSfv,  an  aitTol  Ka\ov<n,  Karwp^tBfiiva,    Enseb.  1.  v.  c.  SS. 

1  We  infer  this  irom  the  remarkable  words  in  the  controversial  notice  just  cited,  £n- 
seb.  1.  V.  c.  28:  'Evtot  ^  abrSav  ov6k  Tapdcra-nv  ^^latfrav  airrdv  (rdc  ypa^ds)  oXX' 
dirX&i  ApvriaifAivoi  t6»  ti  vopjov  koI  tow  irpoi^iSrav,  Avofiov  Kai  d^iov  iiSacKokin 
(here  a  word  must  have  slipped  out,  for  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  supply  Sart«oa,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  word  missing.  Neither  can  I,  with  Stroth,  take  these  words  » 
in  apposition  with  xdpiTw,)  irpo<pda'ti  x^P^'^o^  (under  the  pretext  that  they  would  glo- 
rify the  grace  bestowed  by  the  gospel)  el«  f  o-xotov  aTrwXtiav  SXt^pov  KaTmXia^iiow. 
We  may  here  compare  what  Origen  says  of  the  same  class :  Qui  Spiritnm  Ssnctumaliam 
quidem  dicant  esse,  qui  fuit  prophetis,  alium  autem,  qui  ftiit  in  apostolis.  Fragment. 
Commentar.  in  epist.  ad  Titum.  But  when  I  find  Dr  Baur  endeavouring  to  establish  i 
connection  between  the  tendency  here  described  and  the  sect  of  Marcion,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  I  see  no  ground  whatever  for  any  such  hypothesis.  If  these  peopk 
agreed  with  the  school  of  Marcion  in  opposing  the  practice  of  confounding  together  the 
fundamental  positions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  (and  yet  they  were  certiinlj 
very  far  from  proceeding  to  the  same  length  in  this  opposition  as  Maroion  did,)  tfaitctii- 
not  possibly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  any  relationship  of  theirs  vrith  the  sect 
of  Marcion.  They  were  driven  to  this  result  from  an  entirely  different  starting-fioiiit, 
by  an  intellectual  tendency  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the  Marcionitss.  Hud  they  stood 
in  any  sort  of  connection  with  the  sect  of  Marcion,  other  Christians  certainly  would  ne- 
ver have  had  so  much  to  do  with  them,  but  would  have  repelled  them,  without  ceremonj. 
from  their  society,  as  notorious  heretics.  But  neither  can  we  believe,  that  it  vras  to  this 
party  the  opponents  belonged,  whom  Tertullian  combats  aq  a  Montanist,  (see  above,  p. 
258,  note  2:)  for,  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  charge  these  opponents  witli  such  eiron 
as  the  abovcdesoribed,  he  would  assuredly  not  have  allowed  snch  an  opportunity  to  piss 
without  availing  himself  of  it. 
2  See  above,  p.  S.'iQ. 
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As  to  the  second  class  of  Monarchians,  the  Patripasaians,  the 
first  one  of  the  party  who  comes  to  onr  knowledge  is  the  confes- 
sor Pra.rea«.  He  came  from  Asia  Minor,  the  father-land  of 
Monarchianism,  where  he  had  made  himself  known  as  an  anta- 
gonist of  Montanism ;  from  which  circamstance,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  clear,  that  the  peculiar  direction  he  took  with  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  any  connection  whatever  with 
this  opposition  ;  especially  if  we  consider  that  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  the  Montanists  itself,  as  we  hare  before  pointed  out,  assumed  in 
the  first  place  an  Old  Testament  form,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of 
God  the  Father  only.  He  afterwards  travelled  to  Bome,^  and 
by  his  influence  induced  the  Roman  bishop,  either  Eleutherus  or 
Victor,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the 
Montanists  in  Asia  Minor.  He  at  that  time  encountered  no  op- 
poaititn  on  the  score  of  his  Patripassianism ;  whether  it  was 
that  men  were  less  disposed  to  examine  rigidly  into  the  creed  of 
the  confessor ;  or  that  amidst  the  negotiations  respecting  many 
other  important  matters  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
this  difference  in  doctrine  never  happened  to  be  mentioned ;  or 
that  Fraxeas  found  in  the  Church  doctrine  at  Home,  which  as  yet 
vas  not  very  precisely  defined,  a  point  of  union  for  his  own  views, 
and  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  faith  in  Christ,  as  the  Godman, 
perhaps  by  his  hostility  to  the  other  party  of  the  Monarchians, 
von  over  the  public  opinion  in  his  favour^  He  next  went  to  Car- 
thage, where  too  he  may  have  relied  for  support  on  the  before- 
described  pious  interests  of  simple  faith  in  the  laity,  which  had 
not  yet  passed  through  any  process  of  theological  development.' 
^  et  here  an  opponent  of  this  doctrine  presented  himself,  and  a 
controversy  arose.  If  we  may  believe  the  hostilely-disposed  Ter- 
^^lian,  Praxeas  was  induced  to  recant  his  opinions.s  Yet  we 
should  here  probably  distinguish  between  the  real  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  fact  by  an  antagonist.  It  may  be 
(ionbted  whether  the  explanation  of  Praxeas,  to  which  TertuUian 
ftUndes,  may  not  have  been  simply  a  vindication  of  his  doctrine 
against  some  falsely  charged  conclusions.     Somewhat  later,  when 

^  For  the  precise  time,  see  above,  p.  242,  note  3,  and  258. 

'^  TertuUian's  words,  where  he  is  speaking  of  tlie  spread  of  this  doctrine  in  Carthage* 
*n :  Donnientibas  multis  in  $impHcit€Ue  doctrina,    c.  Praxeam,  c,  1. 

^  His  laogoage  is :  Caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendatione  sua  et  manet  chirogra- 
phom  sp&d  psychieoR.     L.  c. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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Tertullian  had  already  gone  over  to  the  Montanistic  party,  the 
controrersy  broke  out  afresh  ;  and  he  had  now  a  double  motiTe 
for  writing  against  Praxeas. 

According  to  his  representations,  there  were  two  possible  ways 
of  construing  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas :  either  that  he  denied  the 
existence  of  any  distinction  in  the  being  of  God  himself— denied 
the  existence  of  any  duality  in  God,  which  might  seem  to  be  pre- 
supposed by  Christ's  appearance,  eyen  a  duality  understood  merelj 
in  a  formal  sense — ^and  applied  the  name,  Son  of  God,  to  Christ 
simply  with  reference  to  his  bodily  appearance  on  earth  ;^  or 
that  he  admitted  the  doctrine  of  a  dirine  Logos  in  a  certain 
sense.  In  the  latter  case,  he  would  not  only  have  applied  the 
name  Son  of  God  to  Christ  with  reference  to  his  human  appear- 
ance, but  he  would  have  acknowledged  a  distinction,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  between  the  hidden,  invisible  God,  a^d  him 
who  revealed  himself  in  the  work  of  creation,  in  the  Theophaoies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  in  a  human  body,  ia  Christ. 
In  the  last  mentioned  relation,  God  would  be  called  the  Logos 
or  the  Son.  By  extending,  in  some  sense,  his  activity  beyond 
himself,  and  so  generating  the  Logos,  he  thus  made  himself  a 
Son.*  Now  Tertullian,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this  last 
way,  has  dther  failed  to  enter  fully  enough  into  the  whole  con- 
nection of  his  opponent's  mode  of  thinking,  has  transfened  to 
Praxeas  his  own  way  of  construing  the  meamng  of  Praxeas,  or 
else  different  views  must  have  existed  among  Praxeas*  followeis, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  intellectual  culture,  and  aceord- 
ing  as  they  adhered  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Church  termi- 
nology. 

To  this  class  of  Monarchians  belongs,  moreover,  Noeku,  iho 
appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  at  Smyrna.'  It 
is  a  characteristic  fact,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  said 
before  respecting  the  import  of  Patripassianism,  that  whefi  Noe- 

1  See  Tertullian,  c.  Prazeftm  c.  27. 

2  L.  c.  c.  10, 14,  and  26.  The  objections  of  Baar  oannot  move  me.  The  pM»«P 
marked  e.  14,  eapecially,  where  the  writer  is  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  docaio^ 
to  the  Old  Testament,  leads  necessarily  to  this  result. 

8  Theodoretus,  together  with  Hippolytus,  furnishes  the  most  characteristic  notion  of 
this  doctrine,  ( vid.  Hsiret.  fab.  iu.  c.  3.)  He  correctly  remarks,  that  Noetos  set  forth  i» 
new  doctrine  invented  by  himself,  but  that  others  before  him  had  already  bnwehed  ow 
of -the  snme  kind,  among  whom  he  names  two  individuals  unknown  to  ns,  Epigooiui^ 
and  Cloomenes 
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tiis  was  cited  before  an  assembly  of  presbyters,  to  answer  for  the 
erroneous  doctrine  of  which  he  was  accused,  he  alleged  in  his  de- 
fence that  his  doctrine  tended  only  to  hononr  Christ.  "  Of  what 
evil  am  I  guilty,"  said  he,  "  when  I  glorify  Christ  ?"^  The  unity  of 
God  and  Christ,  this  only  God — ^was  his  motto.  In  proof  of  his  doc- 
trine, he  referred  to  Bom.  ix.  5,  where  Christ  is  called  God  over  all ; 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  x.  30,  ^  I  and  my  Father  are  one  ;^' 
perhaps  also^  to  the  words,  John  xiv.  9,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me, 
hath  seen  the  Father."  It  appears,  from  these  examples,  that 
Patripafisianisin  appealed  to  the  authority  of  St  John's  Gospel, 
as  well  as  to  others ;  and  it  is  erident,  how  slight  are  the  grounds 
famished  by  the  spread  of  such  doctrines  for  presuming  that  this 
gospel  was  either  not  known  to  exist,  or  not  received.  If,  in  tlie 
ease  of  Praxeas,  we  were  still  uncertain  whether  he  made  the  dis- 
tincti^i  between  God  hidden  within  himself,  and  God  in  his  self- 
manifestation,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  clearly  erident  from  the 
report  of  Theodoretus,  that  Noetus  made  a  doctrine  of  this  kind 
his  Tery  starting-point.  There  is  one  God,  the  Father,  who  is 
inrisible  when  he  pleases ;  and  appears  (manifests  himself)  when 
he  pleases ;  but  the  same,  whether  risible  or  inrisible,  begotten 
or  nabegotten.  Theodoretus  refers  this  last  expression  to  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  in  this 
instance  rightly  taken  the  sense  of  the  man ;  whether  the  latter 
had  not  in  his  mind  the  yevptf^t/i  rav  \oyov ;  and  by  this  he  could 
ha?e  understood  here  nothing  else  than  God's  actiyity  without 
himself.  At  all  events  he  must  hare  so  appropriated  the  Logos- 
doctrine  of  John  as  to  understand  by  the  Logos  only  a  designa- 
tion for  God  proceeding  forth  from  his  hidden  essence, — God 
revealing  himself;  the  same  God,  denominated,  in  different  rela- 
tions, &v  and  Xo70?. 

In  the  conflict  with  these  two  classes  of  the  Monarchians,  the 
Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  unfolded  itself — and  in  two  differ- 
ent quarters,  in  the  Western  and  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the 
latter,  the  doctrine  of  subordination  became  firmly  established  in 
connection  with  the  hypostatical  iriew  of  the  Logos  ;  since  in  the 
controversy  with  the  Monarchians,  who  denied  the  distinction  of 

1  Vid.  Hippolyt  e.  No4$t  ^  I :  Ti  oZ»  kokSv  iroiu  ^^AT^tof  t6v  XpirrSv. 

'  I  My  *■  ptrhapi^  beeaase  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  from  the  words  of  Hippolytus, 
whether  he  is  answvriDg  an  objection  actually  made,  or  only  one  which  he  conceived 
poctftible. 
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hypostases,  that  distinction  became  still  more  pTomineiitly  set 
forth.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  the  Western  mind,  start- 
ing fVom  the  doctrine  of  subordination  received  along  with  the 
distinction  of  hypostases,  is  ever  striying  to  make  prominent  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence  in  connection  with  this  distinction. 
The  designation  of  Christ  as  the  Logos  conld  have  been  known 
from  the  gospel  of  John,  without  any  use  being  made  of  it,  how- 
ever, for  a  speculative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Christ.  This  first  took  place,  when  a  species  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture which  had  been  formed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  particu- 
larly in  the  Platonic  school,  though  after  a  superficial  manner  and 
more  under  the  impulse  of  a  religious  than  of  a  philosophical  in- 
terest, came  into  contact  with  Christianity.  The  first  author 
still  extant,  in  whom  this  character  may  be  discerned,  is  Justin 
Martyr.^  He  availed  himself,  in  his  speculations  (asiPhilo, 
whose  ideas  seem  to  have  been  known  to  him  and  to  hare  indn- 
enced  him,  had  already  done)  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  term 
Logos,  which  denotes  both  reason  and  word..  Hence  the  compa- 
rison of  the  reason,  which  dwells  in  God,  (the  X0709  iviLadero^,) 
and  the  revelation  of  this  reason,  appearing  creatively  without 
— the  self  subsistent  Word,  (X0709  'rrpotfyopiKOf;,  the  word  as  it 
stands  related  to  the  thought,)  by  which  the  ideas  of  the  divine 
reason  are  revealed  and  become  actualised.  Accordingly  this 
word—so  taught  Justin — emanated  from  God  before  all  creation, 
(being  his  self-manifestation,)  as  a  personality  derived  from  God*s 
essence,  and  ever  intimately  united  with  him  by  his  community  of 
essence, — a  distinction  which  does  not  arise  out  of  any  necessity 
of  nature,  but  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  The 
idea  of  this  Logos,  as' the  invisible  teacher  of  the  spiritual  voiid, 
from  whom  all  goodness  and  truth  proceed,  Justin  employs  for 

1  J tistiu  describes  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  as  one  taught  by  Christ  himself 
Jlti^itr^ai  Tots  di  aitrou  6i6ax^t'l<n.  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  267,  The  doctrine  concerning 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  in  tliat  higher  sense,  he  thought  he  found  in  the  irofutifio 
vtvfiaTa  Tu»  StTToaToXtou,  by  whieh  phrase  he  means  the  gospels,  as  being  memorials  of 
Christ's  life.  See  f.  S27 ;  and  when  all  the  scattered  allusions  to  the  gospel  of  John,  io 
his  writings,  are  compared  together,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  bad  read  this  gi^- 
pel,  and  comprised  it  among  his  apostolic  commentaries ;  for,  indeed,  he  describes  thesf 
commentaries  as  hairing  been  composed  partly  by  the  apostles  tbemselves  (Matthew  lod 
John),  Mid  partly  by  their  disciples,  Luke  and  Mark.  Tots  ahro/ufijfioiftvfiacit  &  ^m 
vird  tSaif  diroxrroktiay  Koi  twv  itctlvoi^  TrapoKoXov^tjirdtrrtoif  (Tf^HTtTdx^aL.  Pi^l* 
Tryph.  f.  331. 
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the  parpose  of  setting  forth  Christianity  as  the  central  point, 
where  all  the  hitherto- scattered  rays  of  the  godlike  in  humanity 
conrerge, — the  absolute  religion,  in  which  all  that  has  been,  till 
now,  fragmentary  and  rent  piece-meal,  is  brought  together  into  a 
higher  unity  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  foil  and  un- 
alloyed revelation  of  the  absolute,  dirine  Logos  in  Christ,  with 
the  partial  and  fragmentary  revelations — so  fragmentary  as  to 
contradict  each  other — of  truth  in  the  human  consciousness,  grow- 
ing from  the  implanted  seed  of  the  Logos,  which  is  of  one  nature 
with  that  eternal,  divine  reason.^  The  same  fundamental  view 
we  find  in  the  other  apologetic  writers  ;'  but  we  may  notice,  in 
the  case  of  Athenagoras,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  strip  away 
ererything  that  savours  of  Anthropopathism,and  in  contrasting 
the  spiritually  conceived  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  pagan 
my th# concerning  sons  of  deities,^  he  is  led  to  express  himself  on 
the  nnity  of  the  divine  essence,  in  a  way  which  strikes  a  middle 
course  between  the  Monarchian  theory  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Chnrch  in  its  later  and  more  matured  form.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  above-named  Monarchians  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
authority  of  such  passages,  to  maintain  the  higher  antiquity  of 
their  own  form  of  doctrine. 

Thas  unfolded,  this  doctrine  passed  over  into  the  Alexandrian 
school,  whose  philosophically  cultivated  minds  strove  from  the 
first  to  remove  away  from  it  all  relations  of  time  and  analogies  of 
sense,  as  the  analogy,  for  example,  drawn  from  the  expression  of 
thoughts  in  words.*  Already  Clement  describes  the  Logos  as  the 
^nnd-principle,  without  beginning,  and  timeless,  of  all  exist- 
ence.* He  transfers  what  was  taught  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  second  principle,  the  voik  living  in 

Which  proceeds  from  the  tfitpxn-ov  nravrl  yivti  av^pu>irtav  airipfia  tov  Xoyov^  the 
f«T«J  \6yov  fiipotf  compared  with  the  \oyiK6v  to  o\ov,  trdm-a  ra  tov  \6yov  3«  tan 
Xp«rro«.    Apolog.  i.  f.  48. 

'  In  AthcDagoras  after  the  foUowingform:  The  Logos,  as  God's  indwelling  reason, 
projects  the  ideas ;  —The  Logos,  as  Word,  emanated  into  self-suhsistence,  carries  them 
into  realization,  \6yov  i»  Idia  kuI  ivtpytia ; — as  irpotk^&v  kvipytta^  it  is  that  hy 
^hich  the  organized  world  was  formed  out  of  chaos. 

The  Tp&Tov  yivuntia,  owx'  »«  ywfAtvov ;  for  the  Father  had  from  all  eternity  his 
Logos  in  himself. 

In  the  \6y<n  MiA^tTot  acd  irpo^opiKot, 

'^XP^intKalSifapxi>9dpxht*i''''*tpxh  rwv  ovrwu.  Strom.  1.  Tiii.  f.  700.  'H  tUv 
"  *  ^PX^  t»tiifd«aToi  ix  TOV  ^lou  tov  dopuTov  irpun-fi  Kal  "wpo  aiaivtuu.  1:  c.  I.  v. 
'  ••<*•■'».    Aoyot  aiwviov.     L.  c.  1.  vii.  f.  708. 
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Belf-contemplation,  the  hypostatised  ideal  world,  to  the  absolaie, 
the  6v, — ^he  transfers  and  applies  this  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Logos  to  the  Father, — although,  at  the  position  he  occupied,  and 
with  his  mode  of  contemplating  the  'unirerse  in  the  light  of  a 
Christian  Theism,  which  acknowledged  a  living,  personal,  acting 
God,  it  was  still  impossible  for  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
purpose  the  sense  in  which  all  this  was  meant  in  the  coherence 
of  that  philosophical  system.^  The  speculative  ideas  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  were,  in  his  case  mixed  up  with  Christian  intuitions.  As 
we  observed  on  a  previous  page,  that  Clement  introduced  into 
certain  philosophical  propositions  a  religious  matter  which  wu 
foreign  from  them,  so  here  too  we  see  him  striving  to  find  the  idea 
which  grew  out  of  his  own  Christian  consciousness  and  thought 
— ^this  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life,  and  of  negation  Imd 
schism  as  the  very  essence  of  unbelief — ^striving  to  find  thfc  idea 
in  the  speculative  maxims  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  concerning 
the  1/01)9.'  But  the  Alexandrian  system,  which  sprang  out  of  the 
germ  furnished  by  Clement,  was  first  carried  out  and  moulded  into 
its  perfect  shape  by  Origen  ; — and  the  influence  of  his  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  continued  long  to  be  felt  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  leading  ideas  in  it  were  as  follows. 

There  is  an  original  source  of  all  existence,  to  be  called  Oodin 
the  absolute  sense  ;'  the  fountain  of  divine  life  and  blessedness  to 
a  world  of  spirits,  who,  as  they  are  allied  to  him  by  nature,  are 
also,  by  their  communion  with  him,  deified  and  raised  superior  to 
the  limitations  of  a  finite  existence.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  life, 
which  flows  to  them  through  their  communion  with  the  original 
divine  essence,  the  more  exalted  spirits  may  be  denominated,  in 

1  We  ace  this  by  oomparing  Clement,  Strom.  I.  iv.  £  537,  with  Plotinus,  Ennetd.  nL 
c.  7,  seqq.  It  is  tnie  Clement  may  not  have  taken  any  thing  from  Plotinaa,  who  wnte 
some  years  later ;  bat  we  must  presuppose  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  Kill 
older  than  Plotinfas.  Clement  says :  'O  ^t^  dpawoUticTos  Av,  ovk  Utip  itrimnun- 
irov  This  anawen  to  the  Neo-Platonic  maxim  oonoeming  a  suprarational,  intdlecinal 
intuition,  by  whioh  the  vov«,  rising  above  itself,  soars  to  the  ji^,— so  Plotinns  saysof  tbe 
oy:  *X'irtpfitfiriK09  TovTo  rifv  Tov  vov  4tvvi»,Ti9i  dXlvKoiTo  iirifioX^  A^poa;  ^iVbat 
Plotinns  says  of  the  vow  as  the  Mpytta  nrp&rri  t»  du^oim  TMvrarrMar,  as  the  U  vavt 
Clement  transfers  to  the  Logos. 

3  Because  the  Xoyov  is  the  iram-a  %v, — t6  tU  airrhy  xal  r6  di  airov  mmvvut,  ft^- 
vaiixSv  km  ytyuo^at^  dirfpi<nrdvTt»9  iimvfitvw  i»  a^ip,  r6  H  dwicriicatj  itaram 
ivrl  Kol  iiairriivai  xal  fupic^iiifai, 

3  The  airXStt  ^eov ,  avro^io^. 
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a  certain  sense,  dirine  beings,  gods.^  Bat  as  the  avroO^o^  is 
the  original  source  of  all  existence  and  of  all  divine  life,  so  the 
Logos  is  the  necessary  intermediate  link  through  which  all  com- 
munication of  life  from  him  proceeds.  This  latter  is  the  concen- 
trated manifestation  of  God's  glory,  its  universal,  all-embracing 
re&ection,  by  whom  the  partial  eradiations  of  the  divine  glory  are 
diffused  abroad  through  the  whole  world  of  spirits.^ 

As  there  is  but  one  original  divine  essence,^  so  there  is  but  one 
original  divine  reason,  the  absolute  reason,^  through  which  alone 
the  eternal  Supreme  Being  reveals  himself  to  all  other  existences. 
fle  is  to  them  the  source  of  all  truth — objective,  self-subsistent 
tmth  itself.  Origen  considers  it  very  important  to  hold  fast  the 
position,  that  each  several  rank  of  reasonable  beings,  or  each  se- 
veral intelligence,  has  not  its  own  subjective  Logos,  but  that  one 
absolute  objective  Logos,  as  well  as  one  absolute  objective  truth, 
exists  for  all ;  the  one  truth  of  the  divine  consciousness,  which 
binds  man  with  all  the  different  ranks  of  intelligences  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  "  Every  one  certainly  will  admit,"  says  he, 
'*■  that  truth  is  one.  None  surely  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  truth  of  God  is  one  thing ;  that  of  the  angels,  another ; 
and  that  of  men,  still  another  ;  since,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  there  can  be  but  one  truth  in  regard  to  each  one 
thing.  But  if  truth  is  one,  it  rightly  follows  that  the  evolution 
of  truth,  which  is  wisdom,  must  be  conceived  as  one,  inasmuch  as 
all  false  wisdom  comes  short  of  the  truth,  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  wisdom.  But  if  there  is  one  truth  and  one  wisdom,  then 
the  Logos  also  is  one,  who  reveals  tmth  and  wisdom  to  all  such 
as  are  capable  of  receiving  it."     Although  the  Logos,  however,  is 

1  MiTox$T^v  iKc/vov  ^iorrrrtK  ^toiroiovfitvoi.  Intimately  connected  with  this  dis- 
linetion  stands  Origen's  theory  concerning  the  process  of  the  development  of  Theism. 
7Vy  oocapy  the  highest  position,  who  have  soared  to  the  aino^iot  himself; — the  se- 
cond, those  who  beliere  that  they  possess  in  Christ  ths  Supreme  God  himself,  (see 
above :)  the  third,  those  who  are  conducted  first  to  some  notion  of  God,  by  recognising 
thoM  higher  divine  essences,  the  divine  intelligences  which  animate  the  planets.  Ori- 
gen argaes,  as  Philo  had  already  done  from  DcuC  iv.  19,  a  certain  necessity  of  Polythe- 
ism, and  in  particular  of  Sabeism,  in  the  process  of  the  religious  development  of  man- 
kind, ordained  by  God :  Tw  Tofr«  fiii  ivuafkiyom  hrl  r^v  yoi}Tnv  Avadpafitiv  <l>v<rwt  di' 
tda^nrmif  ^gS»»  Kuwv/ilpotn  'rtpl  ^lornTot,  AyatrtiTotv  k&v  h  tuvtoic  HaTaa^ai  koI 
fiif  WiTTcur  ciTi  tliwXa  xal  daifiovia.    Sec  in  Joaun.  T.  xii.  §  3. 

3  In  Joann.  T.  ii.  c.  2;  T.  xxxii.  e.  18. 

8  Thea^o^foc. 

*  The  auToXoyov. 
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by  his  own  nature  the  absolute  one,  yet  he  places  himself  in 
manifold  forms  and  modes  of  activity,  according  to  the  different 
positions  and  the  different  wants  of  reasonable  beings,  to  whom 
he  becomes  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  their  well-being.  While 
the  Gnostics  made  different  hypostases  out  of  these  diffeient 
modes  of  operation  of  one  and  the  same  Redeeming  Spirit,  Origen 
referred  back  these  different  hypostases  to  different  ideas  and  re- 
lations, (i7nvoia<; ;)  but  while  he  combated  these  all-hypoBtatisiBg 
Gnostics,  he  opposed  also  the  Monarchians,  who  reduced  the 
whole  Triad  simply  to  different  relations  of  one  and  the  same  di- 
vine essence.  He  who  denied  the  independent  existence  ci  the 
divine  Logos,  seemed  to  him  to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  subjec- 
tive,— to  deny  the  existence  of  an  absolute  objective  tnith.--to 
make  of  this  a  bare  abstract  thing  ;  for  he  could  not  otherwise 
conceive  of  the  divine  Logos,  than  as  he  had  been  accnstomed  to 
conceive  of  the  ww  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy.  ''  ^ot  one 
of  us,''  says  Origen,^  '^  is  possessed  of  so  mean  an  intellect  as  to 
suppose  that  the  essence  of  trutt?  did  not  exist  before  the  eartUy 
appearance  of  Christ." 

As  Origen  explained  the  several  designations  of  the  Logos  to 
be  symbolical,  so  he  considered  it  to  be  also  with  the  name  Logos 
itself;  and  he  spoke  against  those  who,  availing  themselves  of 
the  comparison  with  the  70709  wpo^puco^i^  which  seemed  so  in- 
adequate to  the  Alexandrians,  held  fast  to  the  name  Logos  alone, 
and  thought  they  might  refer  to  this,  all  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  where  a  X0709  was  spoken  of.'  The  notion,  which 
went  along  with  this  view  of  an  emanation  of  the  Logos  to  self- 
subsistent  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  was,  like 
every  other  transfer  of  temporal  relations  to  the  Eternal,  combated 
by  Origen.  He  who  fixed  no  beginning  to  the  creation,  but  sup- 
posed it  to  be  eternal,  would  far  less  fix  any  beginning  here.  He 
strove  to  banish  all  notions  of  time  from  the  conception  of  the 
generation  of  the  Logos.  It  was  necessary  here — as  he  tboaght 
— to  conceive  of  a  timeless  present,  an  eternal  now ;  and  this  be 

1  c.  Cels.  1.  viii.  c.  12. 
'^  'H  T^«  &\t\^ila^  ovvla. 

oiofiivoi    irpoipophv   iraTpiKiiv    oiovfl    Iv   o-vWaflaTv    Ktifiivtiv    clifai   r^  i^  ^'*' 
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supposed  to  be  intimated  by  the  expression  '*  to*day''  in  the  se- 
cond Psalm.^ 

In  exclnding  all  notions  of  time,  it  is  also  implied  in  his  opinion 
thai  the  generation  of  the  Logos  should  not  be  conceiyed  as  some- 
thing which  happened  once  and  was  then  over.  With  the  con- 
ception of  beginning,  that  also  of  an  end  must  be  carefully 
excluded — it  shonld  be  conceived  as  a  timeless,  eternal  act. 
Origen  seeks  to  render  this  theogonic  process  clear  by  an  analogy 
^by  comparing  it  with  the  process  according  to  which  the  divine 
life  dereiopes  itself  in  belieyers — the  just  man  not  being  bom  of 
God  at  once,  by  yirtue  of  the  divine  life  imparted  to  him,  but 
beiog  ever  bom  anew  of  God  ;  so  that  all  the  good  he  does,  pro- 
ceeds from  this  generation  of  the  divine  life  in  him.^  With  the 
glory  of  God  exists  also  its  radiation  in  the  Sou  ;  from  the  light 
ever  goes  forth  its  radiation.'  We  should  not  forget  here,  that 
Origen  was  led  into  this  view  by  his  philosophical  education  in 
the  Platonic  school ;  for  he  only  needed  to  apply  what  was  taught 
in  this  school  concerning  the  relation  of  the  6v  to  the  voik,  to  the 
relation  of  tie  Father  to  the  Logos.  But  here,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  his  own  fundamental  position  and  the  Neo- 
Platonic,  a  question  might  occur  to  him.  On  the  Neo-Flatonic 
principle,  all  teleological  considerations,  all  will  and  action  of  the 
absolute  were  excluded  ;  nothing  properly  had  any  place  here  but 
a  necessity  of  the  conception.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  O'rigen's 
idea  of  God  the  Father : — hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  in 
reference  to  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  conceived  of  a  necessity 
gronnded  in  the  divine  essence,  or  of  an  act  proceeding  freely  from 
the  divine  will.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  the  later  developed 
notion  of  the  unity  of  essence  in  the  Triad,  it  would  have  resulted 
from  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  would  be  led  to  distinguish 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  as  an  immanent  act  grounded 
in  the  divine  essence,  from  a  fiat  of  the  divine  will  as  the  mediat- 
ing cause  of  the  creation.     But  the  matter  presented  itself  in  a 

I  In  Joann.  i.  82;  ii.  1. 

*  Conoerning  Christ:  "Or*  oOx^  iyivin\ctv  b  irariip  rdv  v16p  koI  diri\v9tv  avrdv  b 
-rarHip  dw6  xijt  yi Wfff  «o«  aOrov,  dW  dci  ytyu&  airrov.  Concerning  the  just  man :  Ov 
yap  iwm^  iput  rbv  Hxaiov  ytywvhv^ai^  d\\*  dui  yiwdo^ai  ko^  U'lvrti^  'wpal^tv 
a>a^i^»,  ur  ^  ytvMt  fov  dixatov  b  ^tov.    In  Jerem.  Horn.  ix.  §  4. 

*  "OvMr  ft»Ti  -rb  ^wt  iroiirriKdv  tov  dnravydvparov,  i'wi  rocovrov  yttwarai  ro  d'Tav* 
yavfia  T^t  jd£i|«  tow  !^kou. 
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different  aspect  to  Origen,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  principle  of 
subordination,  which,  strictly  taken,  excluded  such  a  mode  of 
conception.  And  this  result,  to  which  Origen's  principle  would 
lead,  he  is  said  actually  to  have  expressed  in  his  disputation  with 
the  Yalentinian  Gandidus,  in  which  he  attacked  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trine of  emanation.  He  afiirmed,  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of 
a  natural  necessity  in  the  case  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  creation,  we  most  cod- 
ceive  of  an  act  flowing  from  the  divine  will ;  but  he  must  have 
excluded  here  all  temporal  succession  of  the  different  momenta,.^ 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  Origen  was  also  led  to  object  em- 
phatically to  the  notion  of  a  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
the  essence  of  the  Father  {yhnnfai^  i/c  t^  ova-lasi),  inasmuch  as 
such  a  theory  seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  natu- 
ral necessity  to  which  the  divine  essence  was  subjected— to  the 
supposition  of  a  sensuously  conceived  emanation — a  serering  of 
the  divine  essence.^ 

In  conformity  with  this  development  of  ideas,  Origen  held  it 
to  be  quite  necessary  to  insist  on  the  absolute  exaltation  aod 
superiority  of  God  the  Father,  so  far  as  his  essence  is  concerned, 
above  every  other  existence  ;  just  as  he  was  accustomed,  when  a 
Flatonist,  to  consider  the  highest  ov  as  immeasurably  saperior 
to  all  other  things,  and  exalted,  in  its  essence,  even  above  the 
voik  itself.     It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  something  like  a  pro- 

1  Jerome  saya :  Habetur  Dialogas  apad  Gnscoa  Origenia  et  Candidi,  Valentini&Bi 
Lasresis  defensoris,  in  quo  repugnat,  Dei  Filiam  vel  prolatom  esse  yel  natanii  (the  latter 
certainly  he  could  only  deny  so  far  as  it  was  too  sensuously  conceived,)  ne  Deus  PHer 
dividatar  in  partes,  sed  dioit  subliraem  et  exceUentisaimam  creaturam  voUmiate  exadtisse 
Patris,  sicut  et  caeteras  creaturas  Uieronym.  T.  ii.  contra  Rufln.  ed.  Vallarsi  T.iipi- 
p.  &I2.  Venet.  1767,  or  ed.  Martianay,  T.  ir.  f.  413.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  soarce 
from  which  we  obtain  this  is  not  wholly  to  be  relied  on:  for  we  know  not  with  whtt^ 
gree  of  care  the  notes  of  this  disputation  were  taken  down.  Many  expicwions  which  trr 
here  ascribed  to  Origen,  do  not  agree  witli  his  mode  of  thinking  or  style  of  lingua^- 
T7ie  above  definition,  however,  as  must  be  evident,  is  well  supported  by  Origens  sjs* 
tern;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  he  would  have  been  led  to  sUte  tiiis  in  so  eaprass  tenos, 
only  when  driven  to  it  in  opposing  the  doctrines  of  a  sensuous  emanation-theoiy,  or  of 
natural  necessity. 

'^  Against  those  who  erroneously  explained  the  passage,  John  viiL  44,  as  refemug  to 
the  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  says,  in  Joann.  T.  xx.  §  16 :  "AXXoi  6k  r6'  i^vX&airaT« 
^cov,  iinyiiiratrro  dirrl  rod  ycycyvtf/iat  <rr<J  rov  ^tov,  oU  dKoXjav^ii  U  t^  oi^*f 
<f>d<rKU¥  Tou  iraTpd^  ytyi¥vii<r^tti  r6»  vlAif,  olovii  /movfiivov  ncoi  Xciworrof  rp  ovr(?> 
$  'Tportpou  ilx<f  ioyfiara  avSrput'rwVf  fin^*  ovap  t^vaut  doparov  koX  ac»ftArQ»  wi^at- 
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fanation  of  the  first  and  supreme  essence,  to  suppose  an  equality 
of  essence  or  a  unity  between  him  and  any  other  being  whatever, 
not  excepting  eren  the  Son  of  God.  As  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  incomparably  exalted  above  all  other  existences, 
even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world,  so  high  and  yet 
higher  is  the  Father  exalted  even  above  them.^  To  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God  and  that  of  the 
Father,'  Origen  was  induced  to  give  still  more  prominence  in 
opposing  the  Monarchians.  As  these  latter,  with  the  distinction 
of  essence,  denied  also  the  personal  distinction,  so  it  was  with 
Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  account  of  the  systema- 
tic connection  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system  of  Christianity, 
to  maintain  in  opposition  to  these  the  personal  independence  of 
the  Logos.  Sometimes,  in  this  controversy,  he  distinguishes 
between  unity  of  essence  and  personal  unity,  or  unity  of  subject, 
in  which  case  he  was  only  interested  to  controvert  the  latter.^ 
And  this  certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  practical  moment  to 
him ;  and  he  must  have  been  well  aware,  that  many  of  the  fathers, 
who  contended  for  a  personal  distinction,  held  firmly  at  the  same 
time  to  a  unity  of  essence.  But  the  internal  connection  of  his 
own  system  required  that  both  should  stand  or  fall  together: 
wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  position  of  that  system, 
he  aflBrmed  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  ercpoTT/^  r^  ovaias  and 
the  erepirff^  rij^  xmoirraaeta^  or  rov  inroKeifiepov} 

From  this  doctrine  he  drew  the  practical  inference,  that  we 
are  bound  to  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  and  not  to  the  Son ; 
whence  it  is  apparent  what  a  strong  practical  interest  the  Patri- 
passians,  they  whom  Origen  accused  of  knowing  only  the  Son, 
without  being  able  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  Father,  must  have 
had  to  controvert  such  a  system.  But  still  Christ  was,  even  to 
Origen,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life — as  he  expressed  it  with 
full  conviction,  even  on  the  grounds  of  his  own  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  Christian  ideas.  He  knew  of  no  other  way  to  the  Father ; 
no  other  source  of  truth  ;   no  other  spring  of  divine  life  for  all 

1  In  Joann.  T.  ziii.  S  25. 

f  The  doctrine  of  a  h-tpornt  rrji  ovtrtat,  in  the  dispnte  against  the  ^/ttoov<rtov. 

8  In  Joann.  T.  z.  against  those  who  said,  ""Ey,  ov  fi6vo»  oOvla,  dXXd  xal  inroKtifiivw 

*  In  Joaan.  T.  ii.  %  2.    Dc  orat.  c.  IJ) :  Kot  oinriav  Kal  xa^  i'TOKUfitvov  i<rrtv  6 
»i6t  Zrtpot  rod  warpos. 
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creatnres,  but  him  ;  he  was  the  mirror,  through  which  Paul  and 
Peter,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  saw  God.^  He  says,  the 
^Gnostics  may  be  allowed  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  right,  when  they 
affirm  that  the  Father  was  first  revealed  by  Christ.  Until  then, 
men  could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  God,  than  as  the  Creator 
and  Lord  of  the  world,  since  it  was  first  through  the  Son  they 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  him  as  their  Father ;  and  it  was  by  the 
spirit  of  adoption  which  they  receired  from  him,  they  were  first 
enabled  to  address  God  as  their  Father.^  He  recognised  him  as 
the  Mediator  from  whom  alone  Christians  derive  their  communion 
with  God ;  to  whom  they  should  constantly  refer  their  Christian 
consciousness,  and  in  whose  name  and  through  whom  they  should 
always  pray  to  God  the  Father.  He  says,  ".Why  may  it  not  be 
expressed  in  the  sense  of  him  who  said.  Wherefore  callest  thou 
me  good  ?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.  Why  prayest 
thou  to  me  ?  Thou  shouldst  pray  to  the  Father  alone,  to  whom 
I  also  pray.  As  you  learn  from  the  holy  scriptures,  you  are  not 
to  pray  to  the  High  Priest  ordained  for  you  by  the  Father,  to 
him  who  has  received  it  from  the  Father  to  be  your  advocate  and 
Intercessor ;  but  you  must  pray  through  the  High  Priest  and  the 
Intercessor,  through  him  who  can  be  touched  with  your  infirmi- 
ties, having  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  ye  are,  yet,  by  the 
gift  of  God,  without  sin.  Learn,  then,  what  a  gift  you  haye  re- 
ceived from  my  Father,  when,  by  your  new  birth  in  me,  ye  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  that  ye  might  be  called  sons  of 
God,  and  my  own  brethren."^ 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Origen  unfolded  and  matured 
his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  controversy  wrth  the  two  classes 
of  the  Monarchians  ;  and  the  systematic  foundation  which  he  laid 
for  this  doctrine  could  not  fail  once  more  to  call  forth  a  reaction 
from  the  Monarchian  party ;'  for  his  views,  as  must  appear  evi- 
dent from  the  exhibition  of  his  system,  were  hardly  suited  to 
remove  the  scruples  they  entertained  against  the  hypostatical 
Logos-doctrine,  in  a  way  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  at 
their  own  position.  But  Monarchianism,  in  order  to  support  it- 
self, now  made  its  appearance  under  a  new  shape.     Amid  the 

1  In  Joann.  T.  xiii.  §  HTj, 

2  In  Joann.  T.  xix.  §  1,  vol.  vi.  f.  286,  ed.  dc  la  Rue;  T.  it  p.  Ii6,  rd.  Lommatssch. 
8  Dc  oral.  c.  15, 
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strifes  of  the  two  classes  there  arose  a  conciliatory  Monarchian 
tendency.^  It  proceeded  irom  those  who  agreed  with  the  Monar- 
chians  in  contending  against  the  doctrine  of  a  hypostatical,  sub- 
ordinate Logos ;  but  whose  interest  for  Christianity  forbade 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  first  class  of  the 
Monarchians  contemplated  Christ  in  his  relation  to  other  en- 
lightened teachers  ; — ^who  felt  constrained  to  believe  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  special  diyine  nature  ;  but  who  at  the  same  time,  as 
their  reason  could  not  be  satisfied  to  remoTe  back  the  difiiculties 
by  appealing  to  the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  subject,  must 
have  felt  themselves  repelled  by  the  Patripassian  hypothesis  of 
an  incarnation  of  God  the  Father  himself.  Accordingly  there 
started  up  a  new  theory  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which 
aimed  to  strike  a  middle  course  between  those.who  ascribed  to  him 
too  much,  and  those  who  conceded  to  him  too  little.  It  was  not 
the  whole  infinite  essence  of  God  the  Father  which  dwelt  in  him, 
but  a  certain  efflux  from  the  divine  essence ;  and  a  certain  influx 
of  the  same  into  human  nature  was  what  constituted  the  person- 
ality of  Christ.  It  was  not  before  his  temporal  appearance,  but 
only  subsequently  thereto,  that  he  subsisted  as  a  distinct  person 
beside  the  Father.  This  personality  originated  in  the  hyposta- 
tizing  of  a  divine  power.  It  was  not  proper  to  suppose  here,  as 
the  fi|^st  class  of  Monarchians  taught,  a  distinct  human  person 
like  one  of  the  prophets,  placed  from  the  beginning  under  a 
special  divine  influence  ;  but  this  personality  was  itself  some- 
thing specifically  divine,  produced  by  a  new  creative  communica- 
tion of  God  to  human  nature,  by  such  a  letting  down  of  the  divine 
essence  into  the  precincts  of  that  nature.  Hence  in  Christ  the 
divine  and  the  human  are  united  together  ;  hence  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  being  is.  As  notions  de- 
rived from  the  theory  of  emanation  were  in  this  period  still  widely 
diffused ;  as,  even  in  the  Church  mode  of  apprehending  the  incar- 

^  In  opposition  to  Dr  Baur,  who  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  third  class  of 
Moairehians,  I  must  once  more  affirm  that  the  phenomena  presented  in  this  portion  of 
Uistoiy  coald  not  possibly  be  understood  without  tlie  supposition  of  such  a  conciliating 
tendency ;  and  that  BeryUus  of  Bostra,  as  its  forerunner,  must  take  the  place  which  be- 
longs to  him,  between  the  two  aboTe- named  elasses  of  the  Monarchians  and  SabeUius. 
i  sdd,  that  neither  the  strictures  of  Dr  UUmann,  in  his  Hallisohen  Weihnacbtsprogromm, 
V.  J.  1885,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1636,  4te8  Stuck,  S.  1078,  nor  those  of  Dr 
Banr,  in  his  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  are  of  such  force  as  to  induce  me  to 
aUndon  the  \iews  which  I  held  before. 
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nation  of  the  Logos,  the  doctrine  of  a  reasonable  human  sonl  in 
Christ  was  still  but  imperfectly  unfolded  (it  being  by  Origen's 
means,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards,  that  this  doctrine  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  general  theological  consciousness  of  the  Eastern 
Church)  ; — ^so,  under  these  circumstances,  a  theory  which  thus 
substituted  the  dirine,  which  the  Father  communicated  from  his 
own  essence,  in  place  of  the  human  smd  in  Christy  coold  gain  the 
easier  admittance.  If  we  transport  onrselres  back  into  the  midst 
of  the  process  whereby  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  beeom- 
log.  unfolded  in  consciousness,  into  the  conflict  of  opposite  opin* 
ions  in  this  period,  we  shall  find  it  very  easy  to  understand  how 
a  modified  theoty  of  this  sort  came  to  be  formed. 

It  belongs  also  to  the  peculiarity  of  this  new  modification  of 
Monarchianism,  that  it  spoke  of  an  ideal  being  of  Christ,  a  being 
in  the  divine  idea,  or  predestination,  before  his  temporal  appear- 
ance. Certainly  they  who  expressed  themselves  thus  did  not 
wish  to  deny  that  this  could  be  said  concerning  the  relation  of 
God's  eternal  plan  to  everything  that  spears  in  the  saccession 
of  time.  But,  when  they  gave  prominence  to  this  point  in  refer- 
ence to  Christ's  appearance  in  particular,  they  must  have  con- 
nected with  the  assertion  some  peculiar  meaning;  they  meant 
without  doubt  to  mark  thereby  the  important  bearing  which  the 
appearance  of  Christ  had  on  the  execution  4>f  the  divine  plan 
of  the  universe,  as  being  the  end  and  central  point  of  all ;  to 
mark  the  necessity  of  such  an  appearance,  in  order  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  divine  ide^s.  And  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  mode 
of  apprehending  the  essence  and  the  origin  of  Christ's  personaUty, 
they  might  certainly  ascribe  to  it  this  significancy.  To  this,  then, 
they  would  also  refer  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  of  Christ's  being  with  the  Father  before  his  temporal  ap- 
pearance. 

The  first  who  took  a  conciliatory  portion  of  this  sort  was  Be- 
ryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  a  man  well  known  in  his 
times  as  one  of  the  more  learned  teachers  of  the  Church.^    The 

1  See  Koseb.  I.  vi.  c.  20.  His  doctrine  is  described  by  Eosebius  in  the  eomewiwt  ob- 
scure passage  in  1.  vi.  c.  33 :  T6y  xvptop  fifi  irpovtl>€irrAiHU  kut  lita»  oitaiat  nfuyp^' 
<f>iiif  vpi  T^e  f  2«  d»^pui^ov9  i'rtdriftiav.  In  the  interpretation  of  these  words,  I  most 
agree,  on  one  point,  with  Banr,  and  differ  from  Schleiermacher,  in  hit  well-knowD  dis- 
sertation on  the  Monarcbians,  and  from  Ulhnann,  and  maintain  that  'wrtpiypa^  eer- 
tainly  does  not  denote  a  circumscription  of  the  divine  essence ;  but,  as  I  have  alieadT 
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peculiar  modification  of  the  Monarchian  doctrine  which  he  pre- 
sented haying  excited  controversy,  in  the  year  244  a  synod  con- 

explained  the  same  thing  above,  and,  as  I  believe,  proved  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
it  can  meaD,  in  tlie  scientific  language  of  Origen,  nothing  else  than  a  personal,  indi- 
Tidnal  existence,  as  contradistingaished  from  a  barely  ideal  existence,  or  a  mere  distinc- 
tion of  the  nnderstaoding.  Compare  e,g,  in  Joann.  T.  i.  ^  42,  where  the  elirai  Kar' 
lilav  irtpiypatl>v»  is  opposed  to  the  civat  barely  xar*  iiripoiav  cripoy,  the  dvvir6<rra- 
Tow.  The  words  mean,  then,  that  Christ,  before  his  appearance  in  humanity,  had  no 
fielf-sabsistent  personal  existence.  He  could  thns  be,  before  this,  different  from  tlie 
Father  only  icaV  i'riinnav^  or  have  only  an  ideal  being.  This  marks  the  opposition  to 
the  hjpostatical  Logos-doctrine,  but  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Patripassians ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  there  was  not  acknowledged  to  be  in  Christ,  even  when  he  appeared 
on  the  earth,  any  ohoia  kot  liiaif  'riptypa<piiv  iripa,  in  relation  to  the  essence  of  the 
Fattier.  But  we  must  now  bring  in  also  the  second  part  of  the  description :  fitjik  fi^v 
^tonrra  ISiav  ex**"***''^^*  ifAtroXiTtvofiimiv  airrto  fi6ytj»  ttiv  iraTpiKi^v.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  passage  by  Baur,  who  professes  to  adhere  to  the  etymological  and  original 
metning  of  the  word  iroXiTtutc^aij  I  cannot  hot  regard  as  somewhat  arbitrary  and  artU 
ficial.  The  word  denotes,  according  to  the  use  of  language  in  that  period,  and  according 
to  the  context,  certainly  nothing  else  than  the  notion  of  indtvellituj.  Now  such  an  ex- 
pression would  assert  too  mu6h  if  it  was  meant  to  denote  barely  It  certain  inworking  of 
God  npoB  a  man  standing  under  bis  special  influence.  These  words  would  nUber  char- 
acterize the  view  of  the  Patripassians ;  but  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be  expressed 
here,  on  account  of  the  preceding  proposition.  We  must,  then,  seek  for  a  hypothesis 
holding  the  middle  place  between  the  two  views  above  mentioned,  as  that  does  which  is 
{■resented  in  the  text  Why  should  Eusebius  waste  so  many  words,  if  he  meant  simply 
to  attribute  to  Beryllus  a  theory  akin  to  that  of  the  Artemonites  ?  He  would  doubtless 
hare  expressed  liimself  in  this  case,  as  he  did  in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  with  much  more  heat  and  acrimony.  I  must  therefore  decidedly  object  to  the 
riew  of  Baur;  according  to  which,  moreover,  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any 
dilftrrence  between  the  doctrine  of  Beryllus  and  that  of  the  Artemonites.  We  must  next 
compare  what  Origen  says  concerning  the  Monarchians,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Kpiatle  of  Titus,  whtofa  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  above-quoted  language  of 
FuseMus;  but  which,  unhappily,  has  come  down  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  version  of 
fiufinus:  Qui  hominem  dicunt  Dominum  Jesum  praecognitum  et  prsedestluatum,  qui 
ante  adventum  carnalem  substantialiter  et  proprie  non  exstiterit,  sed  qnod  homo  natus 
Patris  wAtm  in  se  hahnerit  Deitatem.  True,  one  might  suppose,  since  the  others  whom 
be  describes  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence  are  the  Patripassians,  (see  the  pas- 
sages cited  above,  p.  331,  note  2,)  it  would  be  necessary  to  infer  that  we  are  to  conceive 
here  of  the  same  class  of  Monarchians  as  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  (p.  828,  note  2, 
beginning  at  line  6 ;)  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Origen's  ex- 
pKsaion  denotes  higher  views  of  the  divine  element  in  Christ,  than  we  can  attribute  to 
the  first  class  of  Monai-chians, — ^that  Origen  would  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  more 
strongly  against  these,  and  that  he  had  already  spoken  before  of  those  who  held  Christ  to 
he  a  mere  man,  and  therefore  would  not  have  repeated  it  We  find  in  these  words,  then,  a 
confirmation  of  our  views.  And,  if  it  may  be  presumed  of  itself  that  Beryll  supposed 
no  human  soul  in  Christ  distinct  from  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  nature  in  him,  I 
see  not  why  we  may  not  be  warranted  to  place  in  connection  with  this  the  report  of  So- 
crates, (iiL  c.  7,)  that  the  synod  convened  against  Beryll  settled  the  doctrine  concerning 
a  human  soul  in  Christ  A  doctrine  so  determined  always  leads  us  to  infer  its  opposite 
as  the  means  by  which  it  was  distinctly  brought  out.  And  since,  in  the  case  of  Origen, 
liis  Logos-doctrine  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  human 
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vened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  in  dispute.    Tlie 
great  Origen,  then  residing  at  G»sarea  Stratonis,  in  Palestine, 
was  drawn  into  this  controversy,  being  the  most  important  adro* 
cate  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Logos.     He  entered  largely 
into  the  dispute  with  Beryll ;  and  probably  by  his  inteUectiuI 
superiority,  argumentative  skill,  and  moderation,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  latter  of  his  error.     True,  we  here  follow  the  ac- 
count of  Eusebius,  one  of  Origen's  enthusiastic  friends ;  and,  as 
we  no  longer  have  access  to  the  sources  of  information  from  which 
Eusebius  drew  his  account,  we  are  without  the  means  of  formlDg 
an  unbiassed  and  independent  judgment  of  our  own.    Yet  we 
should  give  its  due  weight  to.  the  fact,  that  at  this  period,  when 
as  yet  there  was  no  religion  nor  church  of  the  state^  there  existed 
no  earthly  power  which  could  force  Beryllus  to  recant ;— though 
the  authority  of  an  episcopal  collegium  had  great — ^indeed,  too 
great — ^power  over  the  churches.     But  had  it  been  the  purpose 
of  the  bishops  to  crush  their  colleague  under  the  weight  of  their 
numbers,  they  needed  not  to  call  to  their  aid  the  banished  and 
heretical  presbyter,  whose  only  power  was  in  his  knowledge. 
Nor  was  Origen  a  man  who  would  be  disposed  to  overwhehn 
another  by  the  weight  of  his  name  or  the  superiority  of  his  intel- 
lect.    It  is  the  men  of  the  Alexandrian  school  alone,  who  inrnish 
us  the  rare  example  of  such  theological  conferences,  which,  in* 
stead  of  resulting  in  still  greater  divisions,  created  a  union  of 
feelings.    Such  was  the  influence  of  men  who  were  not  slaves  to 
the  mere  letter,  and  who  knew  how  to  unite  with  zeal  for  truths 
the  spirit  of  love  and  moderation. 

According  to  Jerome^s  account,^  Beryllus  addressed  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  Origen  for  the  instruction  he  had  received  from  him. 
We  have  no  reasons  for  doubting  this ;  yet  the  account  of  Jerome 
is  not  so  much  to  be  relied  on  as  that  of  Eusebius. 

If  the  midway  tendency  of  Beryllus  was  thus  obliged  to  yield 
under  the  preponderance  of  the  other  system,  yet  we  soon  notice 
the  appearance  of  a  similar  attempt,  conceived  and  carried  out  in 
a  still  more  systematic  form.    Sabellius  of  Ptolemais  in  Penta- 

sou]  of  Christ,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  probable  thtt  both  were  united  also  in  lus 
polemical  effoits.    Thus  we  must  reckon  Beryll  with  those  who  held  Christ  to  be  « <f 
'rairr'  do>vv^cToy.    Orig.  in  Matth.  t.  xvi.  ^  K 
1  De  vir.  illnstr,  c.  60. 
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polis^  Africa,  who  proceeded  still  farther  in  the  path  struck  out 
bj  Beryllns,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  original  and  profound 
thinker  among  the  Monarchians.  Unhappily  we  have  only  a  few 
fragmentary  remains  of  his  system,  from  which  we  must  seek  to 
reconstruct  the  whole,  and  among  which  not  a  little  still  remains 
donbtfnl  or  obscure.  Since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher's  profound 
dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  opinion  has  obtained  some  consi- 
derable currency,  that  Sabelliua  shows,  particularly  in  one  respect, 
an  important  adrance  in  the  further  development  of  the  Monar- 
eUan  theory.  While,  for  instance,  the  earlier  Monarchian  ten- 
deaeies  agreed  with  the  system  of  the  Logos-doctrine  so  far  as 
this,  that  they  considered  the  name  of  Ood  the  Father  to  be  a  de- 
signation of  the  primal  dirine  essence,  and  all  besides  this  to  be 
something  derired.  Sabellius,  on  the  other  hand,  referred  all  the 
three  names  of  the  Triad  to  relations  wholly  co-ordinate.  The 
names  Father,  Logos,^  and  Holy  Ghost,  would,  according  to  him, 
be,  after  the  same  manner,  designations  of  three  different  phases, 
under  which  the  one  divine  essence  reveals  itself.  AH  the  three 
would  belong  together,  to  designate  in  a  manner  exhausting  the 
whole  truth,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  TKere  would  thus 
be  the  general  antithesis  between  the  Absolute,  the  essence  of 
Ood  in  himself,  the  fiovwsj  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  pure 
designation  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  8v  ;  and  the  Triad,  by  which 
would  be  denoted  the  different  relations  of  the  self-evolving  /io- 
pos  to  the  creation.  We  have,  it  is  true,  several  sayings  of  Sa- 
bellius, according  to  which  one  might  suppose,  that  he  would 
hare  distinguished  God  the  Father,  as  well  as  the  Logos  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  from  the  fju)va9  in  itself;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
tanght  that  the  Monad  unfolded  became  the  Triad.'  But,  in  other 
places,  he  clearly  identified  the  Father  with  the  fjuovas^  and  con- 
sidered him  as  the  fundamental  subject,  which,  when  hidden 
within  himself,  was  the  pure  Monas,  (the  oi/,)  and,  when  revealing 

*  Or,  aceording  to  Banf  s  Tiew,  "  Son."* 

>  *H  ^o»d«  'rXaTvuSftiva  ylyovt  Tpiat.  Athuias.  orat.  It.  c.  Arian.  §  18.  Wfi  maj 
etfetnlly  adTort  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  occurred  even  to  Athanasins,  whether  Sa- 
beUiiu  did  not  distinguish  the  fiovdt  from  the  Father.  *Eict^  cI  fih  4  Xtyofiivri  'K-ap* 
airrtf  fiovAt  SkXo  ri  icrri  ira/><i  t6v  iraT^po.— "Ocrrt  tlvai  fiovatay  «Ito  koI  'raripa 
icai  9i6m  Kal  irycv/ia.  But  as  Athanasins,  in  this  place,  is  only  aiming  to  show  Sabel- 
lius, that,  conceive  of  the  matter  as  he  might,  he  must  still  find  that  he  fell  into  absiirdi- 
tieSf  we  ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this  imputation  of  consequences,  as  helping 
to  determine  the  doctrine  really  taught  by  the  man. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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himself,  unfolded  his  essence  to  a  Triad,  as  he  expressly  says: 
^*  The  Father  remains  the  same,  but  eyoWes  himself  in  the  Son 
and  Spirit.'*^  It  is  this  only  that  distinguishes  Sabellius  from 
the  other  Monarchians  ; — ^he  received  the  whole  Triad,  and,  along 
with  the  rest,  the  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  his  Monarchian 
theory. 

How  the  one  divine  essence  comes  to  be  called  by  different 
names,  according  to  the  different  relations  or  modes  of  actirity 
itato  which  it  enters,  he  songht  to  illustrate  by  rarions  compari- 
sons. What  the  Apostle  Paul  says  about  the  relation  of  the 
multifarious  modes  of  activity  and  gifts  to  one  Spirit,  who,  per- 
sisting in  his  oneness,  exhibits  himself  notwithstanding  in  these 
manifold  forms, — this  Sabellius  transferred  to  the  self-e?olntion 
of  the  Monad  into  the  Triad.^  That  which  is,  in  itself,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  one,  presents  itself,  in  its'manifestation/ as  threefold. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  use  also  of  the  following  comparison, 
drawn  from  the  sun.  *'  As  in  the  sun  we  may  distingoish  its 
proper  substance,'  its  round  shape,  and  its  power  of  commnnicat- 
ing  warmth  and  light,  so  may  we  distinguish  in  Ood  his  proper 
self-subsistent  essence,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Logos,  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  diffusing  the  warmth  and  glow 
of  life  through  the  hearts  of  believers."*  He  did  not  scmple  to 
make  use  of  the  church  phrase,  *'  three  persons,"  (tres  persons?, 
Tpia  wpoaoma ;)  but  he  took  it  in  another  sense,  as  deaoting 
different  parts  or  personifications,  which  the  one  divine  essence 

1  'O  'raritp  6  oItos  /liir  i<rri,  ir Xarvvcrai  ii  tU  vi6»  ical  rtfivfia,  AUlBtltS.  onuiv. 
§  20.  I  do  not  see  vvitU  whut  propriety  it  can  be  asserted,  that  Atbanaaius  has  not  al- 
lowed Sabellius  here  to  use  bis  own  language,  but  imputed  to  bim  a  mode  of  expression 
to  wliicb  he  was  a  stranger.  Even  when  Sabellius  designates  the  Father  as  one  of  ibe 
wpoo-onra,  it  still  by  no  means  follows,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  he  oould  not  enploj 
this  name  also  to  designate  the  fiovdt.  The  same  name  which  designates  tbe  w  ifi  it- 
self, serves  also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  diflerent  phases  of  its  self-manifestation  aod 
self  communication.  In  ics  relation  to  the  other  lirii/otaic  under  which  God  is  con- 
ceived, the  one  which  designates  originally  God's  essence  in  itself  is  also  the  otme  of  a 
particular  iirlimtay  different  from  the  others.  Wheu  God  speaks  as  the  Apt  this  too  is » 
irpoawiroPf  in  which  he  presents  himself. 

2  "Q<nr«/)  iiaipierm  xa/Dto-^arcoir  elai,  to  6i  ain-i  irvevfux,  outw  Kal  o  ira-ni/i  o  ««^" 
ierrif  irXaTUPcrai  dc  tU  vldv  Kal  irvivfia,     Athauas.  orat.  iv.  §  20. 

3  Tiie  ov,  the  fkovu^. 

4  Epiphan.  heares.  02.  I  leave  it  undttermined,  whether  Sabellius  made  use  also  of 
the  comparison  drawn  from  the  trichotomy  of  man's  nature,  body,  soul,  and  ^irit,  aetu. 
ally  in  this  form.    It  seems  to  me  not  like  his  nsaal  subtle  i 
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assumed  according  to  varying  circumstances  and  occasions.  Ac- 
cording as  it  behooved  that  God  shoold  be  represented  acting  in 
this  or  that  particular  way,  so  would  the  same  one  subject  be  in- 
troduced in  the  sacred  scriptures,  under  different  personifications,^ 
as  Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.' 

According  to  this  theory,  the  self-development  of  the  divine 
Essence,  proceeding  forth  from  the  unity  of  its  solitary,  absolute 
being,  is  the  ground  and  pre-supposition  of  the  whole  creation. 
The  self-expression  of  the  Supreme  Being — ^the  ov  becoming  Lo- 
gos^— ^is  the  ground  of  all  existence.     Hence,  says  Sabellius, 

1  It  is  plain  from  SabeUias'  language,  tbat  lie  attached  no  other  sense  than  this  to  the 
term  'wpoatairwif.  The  word,  however,  has  sometimes  been  taken  in  its  signification  of 
"  counteoance,*'  and  in  this  sense  applied  to  explain  the  ideas  of  Sabellius  ;  but  I  must 
object  to  tliis  as  wholly  arbitrary  and  unwarranted. 

2  *E»a  fi€¥  diMZi  T^  ifTTovrdvii  tov  •3'e3if,  tcpoeruyrotiXv^ai  ik  vvd  t^v  ypa4>^<  ^*^' 
<p6pt»tt  Kara  t6  idiwfia  t^«  inroKitfiivijv  iKaerrort  ^ctav,  ko2  vuv  nlv  Tae  iroTpiKde 
cavTM  TtptTi^iifai  ^wvd*,  ^ap  tovtov  Kaipdv  ^  tov  irpo<ro»iroVt  »vv  ^^  tA*  viw  irpt* 
Tovvat,  ¥w  ii  t6  tov  wyf  vfiaTov  ifwoivgaSrai  'rpoctoirtlov,  Basil,  ep.  314,  {  3.  Tqf 
awT»|ir  vrowaviu  trpdv  t»/i/  ixaaTort  iraptfiiriTrn-ova-av  y^ilav  fitraayrifiariT^ta^at^ 
Ep.  235,  §  6.  T6»  aitTov  ^tdv  tva  tw  inroKtifiivm  ^irra,  ir/>o«  tAs  kK&trrort  'wapaiei'W' 
Tovo'av  xptla^  fitTafioptpov/ABifOV,  »u»  /uiv  cov  Traripa^  vvv  tk  wt  vlJi/,  vvv  un  t6  Uyiov 
TTuvpa  iiaXiynr^ai,    £p.  210. 

3  We  may  here  notice  the  theory  of  Dr  Baur,  who  holds  that  Sabellius  did  not  consi- 
der the  Logos  to  constitute  one  of  the  irpoawira  of  the  Triad,  but  conceived  this  notion 
as  holdiagaD  altogether  different  relation  to  the  Godhead.  The  Logos,  according  to  Baur, 
woald  only  denote  what  stood  opposed  to  the  pure  being  of  deity  in  itsiilf, — tbe  principle 
which  supported  and  maintained  this  being  in  the  form  of  an  actual,  concrete  existence. 
It  was  fimt  and  only  in  this  divine  being,  become  an  actual,  concrete  existence,  that  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  would  constitute  three  co-ordinate  designations,  exhausting 
tl^e  whole  sphere  of  this  being,  and  corresponding  to  the  tliree  momenta,  or  periods  of 
the  uuiverse,  in  its  historical  development.  Hence,  again,  they  would  not  subsist  simul- 
taneously, but  foUow  one  after  the  other;  so  that,  when  the  'r/soo-anrov  of  the  Son 
made  its  appearance  in  Christ,  the  'rpotrwKov  of  tbe  Father  which  belonged  to  the  Old 
Testament  period  would  disappear ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  take  the 
place  of  the  Son,  when  the  latter  disappeared.  But  1  cannot  possibly  look  upon  this  in- 
genious combination  as  one  which  con'ectly  represents  the  theory.  It  were  quite  con- 
trary to  the  whole  analogy  of  the  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  in  this  period  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  conceived  as  independent  of  that  of  the  Father, 
and  even  prior  to  it.  And,  in  the  language  of  Sabellius  himself,  all  those  expressions 
relating  to  a  yivi^ov,  a  irpo^aWnv  of  the  Logos,  refer  back,  without  any  doubt,  to  the 
presupposed  notion  of  the  Father.  Baur  appeals,  it  is  true,  to  liie  words  of  Sabellius 
already  cited,  (in  note  2,)  where  a  iiaXiytv^ai  is  attributed  as  well  to  the  Father,  as 
such,  as  to  tbe  other  'rpoaanra,— is  represented  as  common  to  all  the  three  vp6o»ira. 
Bat  manifestly  this  itaXiyio^at  has  no  reference  to  the  proper  Logos-notion.  The 
author  is  treating  in  that  passage  simply  of  the  different  parts  or  personifications  under 
which  the  same  divine  subject  is  Introduced  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  speaking  sometimes 
as  the  Father,  sometimes  as  the  Son,  (which  here  indeed  is  not,  in  the  sense  of  Sabel- 
lios,  identified  with  the  Logos  absolutely,)  and  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Spirit.    The  Lo- 
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*'  God  Silent,  is  inactive, — ^but  speaking,  is  actire,^  In  a  particu- 
lar manner,  he  recognised  the  symbol  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the 
hnman  soul.  So  Philo  maintained,  that  to  the  Sv,  no  creatorelj 
existence  can  have  any  likeness  ;  bat  that  the  soni  was  created 
after  the  image  of  the  Logos.  The  condition,  then,  of  the  soul's 
existence  was,  that  God  broke  silence — ^the  6v  became  Logos,  or 
that  he  caused  the  Logos  to  proceed  from  him, — ^begat  the  Logos 
from  himself.  Hence  Sabellins  could  say,  in  reference  to  man- 
kind :  "  To  the  end  that  we  might  be  created,  the  Logos  came 
forth  from  God,  (or  was  begotten ;)  and  because  he  came  fortk 
from  God,  we  exist."* 

But  when  these  souls,  by  sinning,  swerved  from  their  tme  des- 
tination, which  is  to  represent  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  it 
became  necessary  for  that  archetypal  Logos  himself  to  descend 
into  human  nature,  in  order  that  he  might  perfectly  realize  the 
image  of  God  in  humanity,  and  redeem  the  souls  which  are  akin 
to  him.  In  his  views  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Sabellins 
coincides  with  Beryllus.  The  same  remarks  which  we  made  with 
respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  will  apply  also  to  that  of  the 
former.  The  Logos  is  first  hypostatized  in  Christ,  but  then  only 
in  a  transient  form  of  its  manifestation.  The  divine  power  of  the 
Logos  appropriated  to  itself  a  human  body,  and  by  this  appro- 
priation begat  the  person  pf  Christ.  We  may  compare  this  theory 
of  Sabellins  with  the  doctrine  taught  by  a  class  of  Jewish  theo- 
logians, who  held  that  God  caused  to  proceed  from  himself,  and 
then  withdrew  again,  his  power  of  manifestation,  the  Logos ;  as 

gov,  iheret&re,  may  well  be  regarded  aa  one  of  these  three  rpoaiora.  Again,  aeeordiag 
to  the  scheme  of  Sabellins,  the  tranaition  from  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  begins  with  Uie 
ir\aTvvt<rSrai  of  the  Sp.  Bnt  the  'wXaTovtv^ai  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  geae- 
ration  of  the  Logos.  Here,  then,  a  separation  into  the  seyeral  'rp6omira  most  be  aJreadr 
supposed.  And  if  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  intended  to  designate  the  nnivenii 
sphere  to  which  all  the  three  irpoo-Mira  belong,  there  would  be  an  incongruity  in  con- 
ceiying  the  Logos  and  the  Son  as  correlative  notions,  and  in  ascribing  the  incanition 
to  the  Logos  in  particular. 

I  T6»  Sn6v  vimirStVTa  fikif  Avtvipyrtrov,  XaXovirra  6k  I<rxvc(v.  Athanas.  ont  it.  \ 
il. 

i  "IiHi  4/UC7*  KTio^HfitWt  'T^o^Xd'eif  h  \6yo9,  xal  'rpoi\^6»T09  alrroZ  Ivfitp.  Atht- 
nas.  orat  iv.  ^  25,— or:  A*'  nfia^  ytytVyijro*,  ir/9oi/3X43'n.  L.  c.  §  11.  The  words  wooM 
give  another  sense,  if  we  preferred  to  understand  them  as  refening  to  the  Koiwii  mVift 
and  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  But  taking  them  as  they  read,  and  as  thfj  iR 
cited  by  Athanasins,  the  meaning  above  ascribed  to  them  must  still  be  regarded  as  ^ 
most  natural. 
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the  son  does  his  rays  ; — that  the  Angelophanies  and  Theopha- 
nies  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  nothing  else  than  different  transi- 
tory forms  of  manifestation  of  this  one  poiirer  of  God.^  In  like 
manner,  Sabellins  conceived  the  Theophany  in  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  He  made  nse  of  the  same  image :  God  caused  the  power 
of  the  Logos  to  go  forth  from  him,  as  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and 
then  withdrew  it  again  into  himself^ 

Where  Sabellins  expressed  himself  strictly*  according  to  his 
system,  he  applied  the  name  Son  of  God  to  the  personality  derived 
from  the  hypostatizing  of  the  Logos.  The  Logos  is,  in  itself,  only 
Logos  ; — ^with  its  humanization  it  first  becomes  the  Son  of  God.^ 
Bat  while  this  was  the  original  doctrine  of  Sabellins,  that  the 
name  Son  of  God  was  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Logos  in  itself, 
but  only  to  Christ,  yet  the  adherents  to  this  system,  as  appears 
from  the  quotations  of  Athanasius,  had  different  ways  of  explain- 
ing themselves  on  this  point.  Either  it  was  said,  that  not  the 
Logos,  bnt  the  man  into  whom  the  Logos  entered,  was  the  Son 
of  God ;'  or  both  taken  together,  that  which  resulted  from  the 
un|on  of  the  human  nature  with  the  Logos,  was  the  Son  of  God  ;* 
or  the  Logos  itself,  so  far  as  it  was  hypostatized  in  the  manner 
described,  was  styled  the  Son  of  God.  All  these  three  modes  of 
expression  might  doubtless  flow  out  of  one  system.  By  reason 
of  this  connection  of  ideas,  it  might  now  be  said  again, — the  Lo- 
gos is  called  the  Son  of  God,  not  in  respect  to  essence,  but  only 
in  reference  to  a  certain  relation.^ 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  coherence  of  this  system, 

1  Dial.  e.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  358.  As  the  liglit  issues  from  and  returns  back  to  the  sun, 
olrrtgt  6  voT^p,  oraw  fiovXrirai,  ivpufitv  a^ov  irpoirr\iaif  'rouX,  ical  dra»  /SouXijrait 
ToXtt*  AvatrriKKit  kit  iavrov, 

^  *Ot  orri  h\iov  Tifi^^'cio'ajr  iucriva,  xal  'raXtv  •»«  t^v  n\tov  avadpafiwvaif,  Epi- 
ptum.  h»res.  03, 

s  It  was  somewhat  different,  when,  (perhaps  by  way  of  accommodation  to  tlie  church 
tcnninology,)  speaking  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos,  he  may  have  styled  him  the  Son  in 
a  certain  fignratiTe  and  improper  sense. 

4  '£r  ApxV  M^*'  cWi  \oyoif  dwXwt*  brt  di  i»fi$f^p«»irti<n,  tote  &im/ji.d<r^ai  vloiT  'rp6 
yip  TTit  iirttftai/tiat  fiii  tlvai  vl6v,  6XkA  Xoyoif  fiovov'  Kai  &<nrtp  6  \6yot  v&p^  iyivf 
TO,  09K  &w  TTpartpop  vip^,  oDtmc  o  Xoyov  ul69  yiyovty  ovk  &»  Tportpov  viov.  Atlia- 
nas.  orat.  it.  §  22. 

*  Tdr  &»^pmitov,  Sv  kfpopnatv  6  \6yoi,  airrov  iipai  rov  v\6»  tow  ^loZ — t6v  p.ovoyt" 
97,  h.ai  fkh  Xoyov  xilow.     L.  c.  ^  20. 

tt  ^v¥tififiiifa  ifi<p6Ttpa  ulot*     L.  c.  §  21. 

7  ILar'  iwit^otav  v'tov  XiyktrSrai  roy  \6yov,    Athanas.  oral.  iv.  ^  8. 
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that  in  it  the  personality  of  Clirist  could  not  be  regarded  as  any- 
thing possessed  of  an  eternal  subsistence,  but  only  as  a  transitory 
appearance.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  is  defined  by  Sabellius  to 
be  this :  that  the  Logos,  after  haying  conducted  the  souls  created 
in  his  image  to  their  perfection,  would  return  back  into  his  ori- 
ginal being,  into  oneness  with  the  Father,^ — the  rplas  would 
again  resolve  itself  into  the  twva<;?  Whence  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that,  when  everything  has  reached  this  ultimate  end,  God 
once  more  withdraws  into  himself  the  power  of  the  Logos,  whici 
had  been  hypostatized  into  a  self-subsistent,  personal  existence ; 
and,  consequently,  this  personal  existence  itself  is  annihilated. 

The  question,  however,  might  arise,  whether  it  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Sabellius,  that  after  Christ  had  accomplished  his  work 
on  the  earth,  God  did  then,  with  his  ascension  to  heaven,  re- 
absorb this  ray  which  had  flowed  from  himself,  and  by  which  the 
personality  of  Christ  was  constituted.  The  manner  in  which 
Epiphanius  represents  the  doctrine  might  seem  to  favour  thig 
view ;  namely,  that,  after  the  Son  had  accomplished  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  he  was  conveyed  up  once 
more  to  heaven,  like  a  ray  of  light  flowing  from  the  sun,  and  re- 
turning back  to  it  again.^  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  sect  respecting  the  Theophanies, 
where  a  similar  image  is  employed,  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
view.  And  we  might  suppose  a  connection  of  ideas,  somewhat 
like  the  following :  that,  after  God  had  withdrawn  again  into 
himself  the  personifying  power  of  the  Logos,  the  infnsion  of  life 
into  the  distinct  personalities  of  believers  by  the  divine  power, 
in  the  form  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  thenceforth  to  take  the  place 
of  the  former.  But  when  we  consider  that  Sabellius,  however, 
seems  to  describe  the  eirlvouL  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  the  Logos 
assumed,  as  something  permanent,  something  which  was  to  end 
only  when  this  entire  irKarvafio^^  whereby  the  Monad  had  become 
Triad,  should  cease,  after  the  purpose  which  the  whole  was  to 

1  At*  iiiiat  ytyivvtiTOiy  irat/itd''  4/ia«  ii¥aTfiix%it  tva  if,  ibinrtp  ^».     L.  c.  ^  1*2. 

2  L.  c.  §  25. 

*  Tltfx<li^ivTa  rov  vi6v  Katptp  iron,  uttrirtp  &Kriva,  koX  ipyaerdfitvw  rA  Tarra  if 
Ty  Kocfim  Td  T^«  olKOVOfAlat  t5«  cvayycXiK^s  Kai  ctarfipla^  t»v  ^^pwrmM,  if^V^' 
^iirra  ii  ai^it  tU  ovpa»6»t  «v  inrd  hklov  'WtfUp^uffov  dtcrtva,  Kal  irdXiM  ihrwh\t«9 
dvadpafiovaaif* 
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tll^T-^^*  ^^*^^  l>een  attained  ;i  we  might  rather  be  inclined  to 

rj  .  ^'  ^^  his  opinion,  that  the  person  of  Christ  would  cease 

<.^^st  only  with  this  final  consummation.     Although  Epipha- 

mu^  entertained  a  different  opinion,  yet  this  may  hare  arisen  from 

It'af  '^i^^erstanding  what  Sabellius  had  said  respecting  the 
u  imijte  purpose  of  the  redemption,  exactly  according  to  the 
latter  i  meaning.^  Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  SabeUius  could 
join  m^the  a-nathema  pronounced  on  such  as  belieyed  not  in  the 
^athe^'  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost,f  since  he  considered  all  the  three 
Tpo<r«ira  as.  continuing  until  that  final  consummation.  But  the 
questioa^may  still  arise,  how  Sabellius,  if  he  defined  the  evolution 
of  the  Mo^id  to  the  Triad  to  be  something  which  preceded  the 
appearance  W  Christianity,  could  apply  this  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
since,  indeed,\according  to  his  opinion,  the  communication  of  the 
^oly  Spirit  islbut  a  consequence  of  the  redemption  accomplished 

y  the  hypostakized  Logos.  But  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  he 
supposed  a  cer^in  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  in  the  ante- 
thnstian  period!  particularly  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  from  ^this  we  might  perhaps  infer  some  such  connection 
of  ideas  in  his ; mind  a^  the  following:  that  the  ante-Christian 
efficiency  of  the;divine  Spirit  stood  related  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
same  Spirit  mediated  through  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Son 
of  God,  or  to  that  which  is  to  be  entitled  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
stncter  sense,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  efficiency  of  the  Logos 
»Q  itself,*  under  the  Old-Testament  dispensation,  stood  related 
to  the  efliciency  of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  New-Testament 
'dispensation.     We  may  here  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  a  for- 

T^«  Xptiai  irXiipot^tiatji.    Atbanas.  orat.  iv.  ^  25. 

2  After  ihia  statement,  we  may  understand  why  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  TEuscb.  1. 
»i.c.fl)  accused  Sabellius  of  many  blasphemies  against  God  tJie  Father,  (so  such  an 
«prf8tion  as  the  expansion  of  the  divine  Monad  into  the  Triml  must  have  appeared  to 
'*>«  Origeniats,;  of  great  unbelief  with  regard  to  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  (inasmuch 
•«  te  looked  upon  it  only  in  the  light  of  a  transitory  manifestation  of  the  divine  power,) 
and  of  great  insensibility  (ai^a£<r^»»«ria)  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  (because  he  de- 
nied his  reality  and  objectivity,  and  had  represented  him  as  nothing  more  than  single 
'raiiRitory  emanations  of  divine  power.) 

'  Acconling  to  Arnobii  couflictus  cum  Serapione.    Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  viii. 

<  *  In  the  Old  Testament,"  said  Sabellius,  "  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Son  of  God, 
twl  only  of  the  Logos,"  (^^  tlpiie^ai  h  rp  iraXaia  iripi  vlou,  «iA\d  iripl  \6yov.) 
Alh*DSB.  orat.  iv.  §  28,  which  perhaps  would  lead  us  to  presume  also  a  difference  in  his 
mode  of  explaining  passages  in  the  OW  Testament. 
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mer  page,^  concerning  those  who  are  said  to  have  distiiiguii>^jj 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  actuated  the  apostles,  from  the  Spirit  of  M 
in  the  prophets.  And  thns  the  Triad  of  Sabellius  would  po&eM 
also  a  historical  significancy,  having  some  reference  to  the  su^es^ 
sion  of  events  in  time.  At  the  legal  stage,  where  a  sepa^itiiif 
gulf  stands  between  God  and  mankind,  God  reveals  himself  as 
the  Father  ;  and  along  with  this  is  to  be  fonnd,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, only  the  preparatory  agency  of  the  Logos  and  thfe  Spirit, 
until  the  Logos,  in  Christ,  hypostatizes  himself  to  the  Son  ^God; 
and,  by  virtue  of  this  intimate  union  of  God  with  homanSty,  the 
Spirit  of  God  now  becomes  also  a  real,  individual,  animating  prin- 
ciple  in  the  human  personalities  of  which  it  takes  possession.' 

The  ultimate  end,  then,  was  considered  by  SabeUius  to  be  the. 
restoration  of  the  original  unity ; — ^that  God,  as;  the  absolutelj 
one,  should  be  all  in  all — in  which  sense,  probably/,  he  interpreted 
the  words  in  1  Corinth,  xv.  28.  But  in  this  cas€^,  what  were  his 
views  respecting  the  continued  duration  of  the  semrate  creaioiely 
existence  ?  Did  he  suppose,  that  at  length  all  existence,  as  it 
had  been  begotten  from  God  through  the  mediation  of  the  Logos, 
would,  at  the  close  of  this  mediation,  return  back  again  to  God, 
and  no  existence  subsist  any  longer  out  of  himsMf  ?  Since  the 
Christian  faith  in  a  personal,  eternal  life  stands  on  the  faith  is 
the  eternal  duration  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we  might  con- 
clude that  as  Sabellius  made  Christ's  personality  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  transitory  appearance,  so  he  must  have  conceived  ii 
to  be  also  with  regard  to  all  personal  existence.  And,  in  geneiali 
he  who  has  not  found  that  personal  existence,  by  its  very  nature, 
can  subsist  no  otherwise  than  for  eternity  ;  he  who  can  make  op 
his  mind  to  regard  any  personal  existence,  and  especially  the  most 
perfect  of  all,  as  being  merely  an  ephemeral  appearance,  will  find 
it  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  conclude  the  same  to  be  true  of 
all  personal  existence.  The  pantheistic  element  which  lies  under 
such  a  mode  of  apprehension,  may  easily  push  him  on  fiirthcr. 
Athanasius'  understood  these  consequences,  which  might  result 

1  p.  886,  note  ],  and  the  passage  there  quoted  firom  Origen's  CoiDinentary  on  U« 
Epistle  to  Titus. 

2  See  Tbeodoret.  fab.  haeret.  ii.  c.  9. 

8  Bi  W  4fiaif  icTiffdw/uf IT,  vpofiK^w  6  \6yov  xal  irpotX^ovrtn  ainov  iff^^ty,  in\m 
oTt  d»ax»povvrtn  avrov  ci'v  tov  -naripa^  ovKirt  iaofn^a.  Athauaa.  oral,  iv,  ^  i*. 
liuXivSpofiovyTai  rov  \6you,  oifx  vnrdpj^ti  t)  irriViv.    L.  c.  §  12. 
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frotti  the  system  of  SabelliuB.  But  as  lie  himself,  the  wann  oppo- 
nent of  this  system,  signalizes  this  only  as  one  of  the  conse- 
qaenees  resulting  from  it,  but  by  no  means  charges  it  upon  Sabel- 
IhiA  as  a  position  actually  maintained  by  him  ;  so  we  should  be 
the  less  warranted  to  attribute  to  him  such  a  pantheistic  denial  of 
immortality,  which,  if  it  had  been  suspected,  would  have  been 
more  severely  castigated  by  his  Christian  contemporaries.  At 
the  same  time,  this  first  shaping  of  Monarchianism,  which  was 
somewhat  akin  at  least  to  a  pantheistic  tendency,  remains  a  no- 
ticeable historical  phenomenon. 

We  need,  it  is  true,  no  outward  ground  of  explanation  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  system,  springing  as  it  did  from  a  mind  so  spe- 
culative as  we  must  suppose  that  of  Sabellius  to  have  been.  But 
as  there  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  in  this  system  to  what 
we  find  in  the  Alexandrian  Jewish  theology,  a  report  of  Epipha- 
nius,  who  supposes  Sabellius  borrowed  his  system  from  an  apo- 
cryphal gospel  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the  latter,  the 
fiforffiKiop  Kar  AtryvTrrlov^^^  deserves  some  notice. 

In  this  gospel,  Christ  is  said  to  have  communicated  to  his  dis- 
ciples, as  a  doctrine  of  esoteric  wisdom,  some  similar  notions  re- 
specting the  relation  of  the  Monad  to  the  Triad  :  ''  If  the  multi- 
tude, who  cannot  elevate  themselves  to  the  intuition  of  the  high- 
est, simple  unity,  hold  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  be  different  divine  beings,  tJiey  (the  disciples)  should 
know  that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  but  one^  but  three 
different  forms  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  essence."'     More- 

1  Exhibition  of  the  gospel  history  aoooiding  to  the  Egyptian  (the  Alexandrian)  tradi* 
taott. 

3  Epipban.  hasres.  62.  ConcemiDg  this  gospel:  'Bv  avrip  ydp  troWA  Toiavra  wv 
tjr  wapafivrrw  fiva^iipiwimt  Ik  irpoirdywov  tov  atriipot  d»a<p£ptTai,  <»«  airou  irikoutf 
Tot  Tocv  fia^trraisf  tov  airroif  flvai  iraTC/9a,Toir  aitrov  tlvat  vioif,  toy  airroif  clirac  &yiO¥ 
VMv^ub  The  passage  in  PUilo,  de  Abrahamo  f.  867,  may  serve  to  explain  the  sense, 
vhere  it  is  said,  that  the  6»,  from  which  proceed  the  two  highest  dwi/tuit,  the  vocirrticii 
and  the  fiavtXix^,  appear,  according  to  the  dilFerent  positions  at  which  the  souls  that  are 
more  or  less  porifled  stand,  as  one  or  as  threefold.  If  the  son!  has  risen  above  the  re- 
velalio&  of  God  in  the  creation,  to  the  inteUectuai  intuition  of  the  Sv,  then  for  that  soul 
the  Trinity  rises  to  Unity, — ^the  soul  beholds  one  light,  from  whicb  proceed,  as  it  were, 
two  shadows,  God's  essence,  and  those  two  modes  of  operation,  merely  shadows,  which 
lUl  off  from  his  transcendent  lifi^t.  T/oiT^y  ipatrraerlav  i»dt  inroKiifiiyov  KUTaXaftfid' 
Jr«^  T©5  fik»  M«  Srrotf  rolv  i*  ilWotv  ivow,  ms  aw  cnravyal^ofiiwy  anro  tovtov  o-ocittiv. 
Next:  Hapixti  t$  bpariK^  itavoitf.  tot«  /iiv  eyd«,Ti$T«  ^k  tpiStv ^ayraviay.  hi^fiiu^ 
&ru»  atcpmt  Ka^aft^tiva  4  '^•'X*!  ical  fifi  fi6yo»  rd  irXA^n  ruy  apt^fiwy  dXXd  Kal  t»/v 
yttroMi  fioya^ot  ivdia  vTnpp&ea  kt\.    There  is  also  a  striking  resemblance  betwt  (mi 
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over,  the  Sabillian  doctrine,  akin  to  the  pantheistic  element,  that 
all  antithesis  would  finally  resolve  themselves  to  unity,  seems  to 
have  been  set  forth  in  this  gospel ;  for  to  the  question  of  Salome, 
who  asks  when  his  kingdom  should  come?  Christ  replies: 
"  When  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  outer  as  the  inner,  and  tk 
male  with  the  female  ;  when  there  shall  be  no  male  and  no 
female/' 

Soon  after  Sabellius,  we  see  Monarchianism  revived  in  an  op- 
poste  form  by  Paul  of  Samosata^  bishop  of  Antioch.  Except 
that  he  received  into  his  system  the  Logos-doctrine,  after  modi- 
fying it  by  that  system,  he  had  little  or  nothing  peculiar  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  Artemonites,  with  whom  indeed  be  was 
usually  compared  by  the  ancient  writers.^  But  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  the  contrast  which  these  two  shapes  of  Monarchianism, 
with  which  the  evolution  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  this 
period  terminates,  form,  when  compared  to  each  other,  both  in  re- 
spect to  their  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ,  and  in  respect  to  the  whole  intellectual  bent  out 
of  which  they  grew.  While  in  Sabellianism,  the  human  and  per- 
sonal element  in  Christ  was  made  simply  a  transitory  form  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine,  the  theory  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  prominence  to  Christ's  Aumanjpersoii  alone, 
— and  the  Divine  appears  only  as  something  which  supervenes 
from  without.  While  Sabellianism  tended  towards  a  Pantheism 
which  confounded  God  with  the  world,  we  discern  in  the  theory 
of  Paul  the  deistic  tendency  which  fixes  an  impassible  gnlfhe- 
twixt  God  and  the  creation, — which  admits  of  no  community  of 
essence  and  of  life  between  God  and  humanity. 

The  Logos — according  to  Paul  of  Samosata — ^is  in  relation  to 
God  nothing  other  than  reason  in  relation  to  man,^  — ^the  Spirit 
in  relation  to  God,  nothing  other  than  the  spirit  in  relation  to 
men.  As  he  controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos,  so 
too  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  theory  of  an  incarnation 

Sabellius'  mode  of  expretsioii  and  tliat  which  i8  peculiar  to  the  Clementines,  a  «od 
whicli  proceeded  from  some  Jewish- Christian  Tbeosopbist.  Clementin.  H.  ltf,c.  I'i: 
Kara  y^p  iicraauf  Kui  avvroXiiit  h  fiovdi  6uit  ulvai  vo/i/j^trat. 

1  Baur,  who  attacks  me  on  accouut  of  this  assertion,  contributes,  however,  byhi«  ovn 
representation  of  the  matter,  considered  apart  frcim  his  parenthetical  remarks,  (o  coafino 
the  same  view. 

^  "Qirrtp  iy  Ap^pwTTQv  Kapiiq.  6  Idim  \6yot.    F.piphaniuSi  hasres.  67. 
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of  the  Logos,  of  an  indwelling  of  its  essence  in  human  nature. 
He  would  only  concede,  that  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom  dwelt 
and  operated  in  Christ  afler  a  higher  manner  than  in  any  one  else.^ 
To  his  mode  of  developing  himself,  as  man,  under  the  divine  in- 
ftnence,^  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  he  outshone  in  wisdom 
all  other  messengers  of  Ood  that  preceded  him.  For  this  reason 
— ^because  he  was,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  prophet  before 
him  had  been,  an  organ  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  revealed  itself 
throngh  him — he  is  to  be  styled  the  Son  of  God.  This  Paul  is 
said  to  have  employed  the  expression  '*  Jesus  Christ,  who  comes 
from  here  below,*'  (^Itjaoih  Xpurrh^  tedrwdev,)  in  order  to  indicate 
that  the  Logos  did  not  enter  into  a  human  body,  but  Christ,  as 
man,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  exalted  to  this  peculiar  union 
with  Gh>d  by  means  of  such  an  illumination  from  the  divine  rea- 
son.' And  hence,  indeed,  Paul  affirmed  that  the  divine  Logos 
came  down  and  imparted  his  influence  to  Christ,  and  then  rose 
again  to  the  Father.^  Although  by  this  theory,  Christ  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  man,  yet  Paul,  adopting  the  scriptural  and  church 
phraseology,  seems  to  have  called  him  God  in  some  improper 
sense,  not  exactly  defined.  In  this  case,  however,  he  explained, 
that  Christ  was  not  Ood  by  his  nature,  but  became  so  by  pro- 
gressive development.^      If  his  language  was  strictly  consistent 

^  ^Rifoucnvai  k»  airrw  ri}»  ero<f>iaif,  oiv  itt  ovityi  aWw,  He  taught  06  truyyiytinic'^ai 
Tia  av^pivriptf  T^v  <ro<f»iaif  ovtrimiui^  dWd  icard  irotdriiTa.  Paul's  word»,  as  cited  in 
LeoDtins  fiyzaDtin.  c.  Nest,  et  Eutycben ;  which  work,  till  lately,  had  been  known  only 
in  the  Latin  transktiou ;  but  the  fragment  of  Paul,  in  the  original  Greek,  has  been  pub 
Usbed  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  iu  Erlioh's  Dissertation : 
de  OToriboa  Pauli  Samosat.    Lips.  1715,  p.  23. 

i  I  must  agree  ^ith  Baur  on  this  point,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for 
•uiq^ng  that  this  Paul  denied  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ. 

'*  See  the  synodal  letter  in  Euseb.  1.  vii.  c.  .30. 

4  '£X3'uiv  6  Xoyw  cj^qpyiio-i  icai  fiovov  kuI  dvfjX^t,  trp6%  t6v  Tcaripa,  in  Epiphanius. 

&  So  AthanasiuB  (de  Synodis*  0.  4)  represents  the  doctrine  of  the  Samosatians  con- 
ceming  Christ:  *lCoT%pov  airr6»  fitrd  Ttjv  ivav^ponrtia-w  Ik  'rpoKoirij%  T%^%owoiijc^ai 
airroB.  These  words  might,  indeed,  be  understood  to  mean,  that  Christ  first  raised  him- 
self  to  the  divine  dignity  throngh  the  moral  perfection  which  he  hftd  attained  by  his  own 
human  efforts.  But  if  this  were  his  opinion,  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  as  the  Soci- 
nians  afterwards  did,  that  Christ  raised  himself  by  what  he  had  accomplished  in  his  life 
on  earth,  to  such  divine  dignity,  in  virtue  of  his  glorification.  But,  in  all  the  other  ciu- 
tioos  from  him,  we  find  no  evidence  of  such  a  separation  made  by  Paul  between  that 
whieh  Christ  was  originally,  and  that  which  he  became  by  his  own  efforts  and  his  own 
doings.  In  the  system  of  Sabellius,  what  Christ  was  over  and  above  aU  other  men,  is, 
in  fact,  traced  to  the  very  circumsUnce,  that  he  stood  from  the  beginning  under  the  spe- 
cial influence  of  the  divine  reason  or  wisdom.    The  TrpoKoirii  forms  here  simply  the  an- 
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with  his  system,  he  certainly  referred  the  name,  Son  of  God,  to 
Christ  alone, — ^to  the  man  especially  distinguished  by  God  after 
the  manner  above  described ;  and  hence  be  ever  made  it  a  pro- 
minent point,  that  Christ,  as  such,  did  not  exist  before  his  nati- 
Tity  ;  that  when  a  being  with  God  before  all  time  is  ascribed  to 
him,  this  is  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  an  ideal  exis- 
tence in  the  divine  reason,  in  the  divine  predetermination.^  Hence, 
when  his  opponents,  judging  rather  from  the  connection  of  ideas 
in  their  own  mind  than  in  his,  accused  him  of  supposing  two 
Sons  of  God,  he  could  confidently  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  knew  of  but  one  Son  of  God.^  It  may  be,  however,  that, 
where  it  was  for  his  interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  ter- 
minology of  the  Church,  he  too  spoke  of  a  generation  of  the  Logos 
in  his  own  sense,  understanding  by  this  nothing  else  than  the 
procession  of  the  Logos  to  a  certain  outward  activity, — the  be- 
ginning of  its  creative  agency, — what  was  usually  designated  by 
the  phrase  X0709  irpw^piKos? 

Of  this  man*s  character,  the  bishops  and  clergy  who  composed 
the  synod  that  condemned  his  doctrines,  gave  a  very  unfavour- 
able account.^  They  describe  him  as  haughty,  yain-glorious,  and 
self-seeking — a  man  that  eagerly  entered  into  the  cares  and  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  It  is  true,  the  accusations  of  polemical  oppo- 
nents, especially  opponents  so  passionate  as  these  were,  are  sel- 

tithesis  to  the  icard  ^(>tri¥ — to  the  &v»^i»  answers  the  xdrm^w — and  so,  BcoooniMMict* 
ing  himself  to  the  church  phraseology,  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  Of  ^v  U  rnt  rap^i- 
»ov,  ^t6v  Ik  JUaXapk^  6<p^t[v.    Athanas.  c.  ApoUinar.  I.  ii.  %  8. 

1  In  the  synodal  letter  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  published  by  Tunian,  dtad  is  Hiwi, 
(Concil.  i.  f.  1084,)  the  only  credible  document  among  those  made  known  by  Imn  rein- 
ing to  these  transactions,  this  opposite  thesis  is  set  up,  viz.  that  the  Son  of  God  existed 
irp6  aiiSrtm¥  off  -wfyoyv&vtt  dW  avoia  koL  vTrovri^u :  flrom  this  we  may  infer,  tbeoi 
that  Paul  taught  the  contrary :  T3y  vloy  rov  ^eov  oifx  inroardvet,  iX\a  vpoyrwnt 
kt\.  Which  is  confirmed  also  by  the  representation  of  Athanasius,  who  says  of  Puirs 
doctrine  concerning  Christ :  Aoyov  kvipyov  k^  olpatmv  koX  vox^iav  k»  avrcS  o/ioXoydt 
Tip  likv  -wpooptcfiii  trpo  aUnviav  6vra,  rp  H  vir&pj^tt  kx  d»a\apkT  dtfudtix^krra.  f. 
Apollinar.  1.  ii.  §  3. 

'  M^  ivo  kiri<rrac^ai  vlout.    Leont.  Byzant 

'  This  is  made  probable  by  the  opposite  thesis  in  the  before-cited  synodal  letter:  AU 
Toy  \oyou  6  'waritp  irdirra  ir%iroifiKi»,  oby^  At  Si*  dpy&voVf  ov^  109  di  kitirrv/inf  o»^ 
•wotrr&TOVt  ytvtmaatrrot  piv  tov  iraTpdt  t6v  vloy  «&«  Xfitaav  k»^pytia¥  koI  tpitwocra- 
TOM,  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Paul  had  spoken  of  a  <ro<l>iat  iinvT^pn  awtw- 
TttTot,  and  by  the  yivvnvi^  of  the  \6yot  understood  nothing  else  than  an  lytpytia 
dwrotrratov  of  God  as  the  Creator.  From  this,  however,  it  does  not  certainly  folic* 
that  he  himself  made  use  of  the  expression  yivtfrjvti. 

i  £useb.  1.  vii.  c.  8U. 
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iom  entitled  to  much  confidence ;  but  the  charges  in  the  pre- 
sent case  contain  so  mnch  of  a  specific  character,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  them  to  have  been  wholly  without  foundation  ; 
and  unhappily  this  picture  accords  but  too  well  with  what  we 
otherwise  learn  respecting  the  bishops  of  the  large  towns,  like 
Antioch,  the  great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the  East.^  These 
districts  were  then  comprised  under  the  empire  of  Zenobia^^ 
Queen  of  Palmyra,  who  is  said  to  have  been  friendly  to  Judaism.' 
Paul  is  accused  of  haying  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing Christ  in  a  dress,  which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  expressly  with  a  view  to  gain  favour 
with  this  princess.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  charge 
was  well  founded  ;  the  facts  of  the  case  require  no  such  explana- 
tion ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  Pai^l  adhered  to  his  convic- 
tions, even  after  the  political  circumstances  were  changed,  suffices 
to  vindicate  him  from  this  imputation.  It  were  more  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  his  intercourse  with  Jews  about  the  person  of 
the  qneen,  with  whom  Paul,  being  a  man  of  the  court,  stood  in 
high  consideration,  may  have  had  some  influence  in  giving  this 
turn  to  his  doctrinal  opinions ; — ^though  we  are  under  no  necessity 
of  supposing  even  this.  It  may  have  been,  too,  that  his  peculiar 
doctrinal  opinions  contributed  to  procure  for  him  the  favour  of 
the  queen.  The  connection  once  formed  with  this  powerful 
patroness,  he  made  use  of  it  to  gain  influence  and  consideration 
in  secular  afiairs,  and  to  surround  himself  with  state.  In  direct 
contrariety  to  the  ecclesiastical  rules  which  had  already  been 
pnblidy  expressed,  at  least  in  the  Western  Church,  (see  above,) 
he  held  a  civil  office  not  quite  compatible  with  the  vocation  of  a 

1  See  what  Origen  says  in  Matth.  f.  420,  «d.  Hiiet.,  or  veL  iv.  T.  xvi.  §  8,  p.  24,  ed. 
Lomm. :  **  We,  who  either  do  not  undentand  what  the  teaching  of  Jesus  here  means,  or 
who  despiee  these  express  admonitions  of  our  Saviour  himself,  we  proceed  so  far  in  the 
affectation  of  pomp  and  atate,  as  4o  outdo  even  bad  rulers  among  the  pagans ;  and,  like 
the  emperors,  surround  ourselves  with  a  guard,  that  we  may  be  feared  and  made  difficult 
of  approach,  especially  by  the  poor.  And  in  many  of  onr  so  called  churches,  particu- 
larly U  the  laiti;er  towns,  may  be  found  presiding  officen  of  the  Church  of  God,  who 
would  reftise  to  own  even  tlie  best  among  tbe  disciples  of  Jesus,  while  on  earth,  as  their 
eqoala.*  Mirdc/itov  laoKoyiav  iirtrpiiroirrav  Ivl^'  ort  xai  toU  Ka\Xl<rroi9  rtov  'It}<roD 
fAa^^'riiv,  tlwat  irpdt  avTOUt, 

2  Married  to  the  Roman  commander,  Odenatos,  who  had  made  hunself  independent  of 
tbe  Roman  empire. 

»  'lotf^ta  ^¥  Zi|V($/3ia,  xml  JlavXov  trpofam  tov  ^afioaaTiut.  Athanas.  hist  Ari- 
anor.  ad  Monarhos.  ^  71. 
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bishop.^  At  Antioch,  the  profane  custom  seems  already  to  have 
passed  orer  from  the  theatre  and  rhetorical  schools  to  the  Church 
— a  practice  which  put  church  teachers  on  the  same  lerd  witk 
actors  and  declaimers — ^that  of  applauding  popular  preachers,  by 
the  waying  of  handkerchiefs,  exclamations  of  appknse,  and  tk 
clapping  of  hands.  The  vain-minded  Paul  was  delighted  with  all 
this  ;  but  the  bishops,  his  accusers,  seem  well  aware,  that  it  vas 
contrary  to  the  dignity  and  order  becoming  the  house  of  God. 
The  church  hymns  which  had  been  in  public  use  ever  sinee  the 
second  century,  he  banished  as  an  innovation  ;  probably  on  the 
same  principle  which  at  a  later  period  was  advanced  also  by  others, 
that  in  the  church  nothing  ought  to  be  sung  but  pieces  taken 
directly  from  the  holy  scriptures.  Probably,  therefore,  he  ordered 
that,  in  place  of  those  church  hymns,  pealme  only  should  be  nsed. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  the  conjecture,  that  Paul  did  this 
merely  out  of  flattery  to  his  Jewish  patroness,  Zenobia.  It  is  more 
probable,  that,  knowing  what  a  deep  impression  the  sentiments 
contained  in  those  church  hymns  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  he  was  hoping  to  banish,  with  those  ancient  songs  of 
praise  to  Christ,  the  sentiments  they  contained  from  the  hearts  of 
men.  When  we  are  told,  that  the  man  who  so  carefully  weighed 
every  expression  which  was  applied  to  Christ,  delighted  in  the 
incense  of  extravagant  flattery  heaped  on  himself,  under  the  form 
of  odes  and  declamations  in  holy  places ;  and  in  being  called,  io 
the  swollen,  rhetorical  language  of  the  times,  an  angel  come  down 
from  heaven,  we  are  not  indeed  to  give  implicit  faith  to  such  stories 
from  the  mouths  of  heated  opponents  ;  nor  yet  have  we  an;  good 
reason  whatever  to  reject  them  as  wholly  false. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  Paul  of  Samosata  to  intro- 
duce his  peculiar  views  of  Christ  into  the  minds  of  his  flock  by 
degrees.  To  this  purpose  served  the  change  which  he  introduced 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  church  hymns  ;  and  he  contrived,  as  ire 
have  seen  in  particular  cases,  to  explain  the  church  terminology 
in  conformity  with  his  own  views.  Hence  it  might  be  difficaltto 
conrict  him  of  erroneous  doctrine  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 

I  The  office  of  Ducenarius  procurator^  (not  to  be  confoundeU  wiUi  the  DttceDviut 
judex,)  so  called  because  the  pay  amounted  to  200  sestertia.  See  Soeton.  Cltu«lia»i 
c.  24 ;  Cyprifln.  ep.  68,  It  is  possible  that  he  was  already  io  possession  of  tiiii  office 
yrhen  elected  bishop ;  in  this  case  the  bishops  would  accuse  themseWes  for  toleniiBg 
such  an  infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
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preTious  unsuccessful  attempts,  that  the  bishops  finally  succeeded, 
at  a  synod  conTened  in  269,  to  bring  him,  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
presbyter  Malchion,  an  expert  dialectician,  to  an  open  ayowal  of 
his  opinions.^  He  was  deposed,  and  his  ofSce  conferred  on  an- 
other ;  but  as  he  still  had  a  party  in  his  fayoor,  and  was  more- 
orer  patronized  by  Zenobia,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter through,  until  the  year  272,  when  Zenobia  was  conquered  by 
the  Emperor  Aurelian.  The  latter  referred  the  matter  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Roman  bishop.^ 

But  while,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the  struggle  with  this  Mon- 
archian  tendency,  which  gave  an  undue  prominence  to  the  unity 
m  the  Triad,  had  an  influence  in  causing  the  distinctions  and 
gradations  in  it  to  be  more  precisely  marked,  and  the  subordina- 
tion system,  which  had  been  reduced  by  Origen  into  a  settled 
form,  to  be  more  decidedly  pronounced,  a  quite  different  relation 
was  gradually  working  itself  into  shape  in  the  West-em  Church, 
which  we  will  now  more  closely  consider. 

How  differently  the  same  Christian  truth  may  shape  itself  to 
the  apprehension  of  minds  which  have  been  differently  trained, 
is  seen  by  comparing  Origen  with  Tertullian.  To  Tertullian, 
accustomed  and  familiarised  to  material  notions  of  the  diyine 
essence,  the  same  difiiculties  would  not  present  theniselyes  here, 
as  reyolted  the  philosophical  mind  of  Origen.  He  could  quite 
dearly  conceiye,  by  the  aid  of  his  material  notions  of  emanation, 
how  the  Oodhead  might  cause  to  proceed  from  its  own  essence  a 
being  possessed  of  the  same  substance,  only  in  an  inferior  degree, 
and  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  former  as  a  ray  of  light 
to  the  sun.  He  asserted,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  one  diyine 
Essence,  shared  in  a  certain  gradation  by  three  persons,  most  in- 
timately connected.' 

The  Son,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  diyine  essence,  is  not  nume- 
rically distinct  from  the  Father  ;  the  same  essence  of  God  being 
also  in  the  Son  ;  but  he  differs  in  degree,  being  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  common  mass  of  the  diyine  essence.^     Thus  the  preyailing 

1  From  Easebitu'  expressions,  although  Theodoretus,  (o  whom  perhaps  they  appeared 
offcnaive,  explained  them  otherwise,  we  mast  infer,  that  this  ecclesiastic,  too,  exercised 
a  proliraaion  not  wholly  befittiog  his  spiritaal  railing,  that  of  a  rhetorician. 

2  See  vol.  i..p.  193. 

s  Una  substantia  in  tribus  coliffireiitibus. 

*  Dens  ^  deo,  modulo  alter,  non  numero.    AdT.  Praxeam. 
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view. in  the  Western  Church  came  to  be  this  :  one  divine  es&ence 
in  the  Father  and  Son  ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  a  snbordin&tion 
in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  Here  were  conflicting 
elements.  The  process  of  deyelopment  must  decide  which  of  the 
two  should  gain  the  preponderance.  This,  then,  constituted  the 
difference  between  the  two  churches  : — ^that  while,  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  the  prominence  giren  to  the  distinctions  in  the  Triad  did 
not  leaye  room  for  the  consciousness  of  the  unity ;  in  the  West- 
ern Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  essence,  once  decid- 
edly expressed,  caused  the  subordination  element  to  retire  more 
into  the  back-ground. 

Thus,  from  a  difference  in  the  process  of  the  deyelopment  of 
doctrine  in  the  two  churches,  an  opposition  of  riews  natnrallf 
arose  on  this  subject ;  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  aboTe-men- 
tioned  council  at  Antioch,  in  269,  which,  in  the  heat  of  the  pole- 
mical opposition  to  Monarchianism,  was  mored  to  condemn  the 
expression  "  o/ioovo-toi/,"  answering  to  the  doctrinal  formnla  of 
the  West  ''  una  substantia.*'^  And  we  see,  again,  in  another 
noticeable  appearance,  a  premonitory  symptom  of  those  doctrinal 
controversies  which,  in  the  fourth  century,  sprung  out  of  the  op- 
position thus  prepared  between  the  two  churches.^ 

The  doctrine  of  Sabellins,  and  his  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Church  terminology  so  as  to  accord' with  his  own  system,  haying 
found  their  way  among  the  bishops  of  that  ^district,  Dionysins, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  felt  it-  incumbent  on  him,  since  the 
whole  of  that  church  diocese  fell  under  his  supervision,  to  issne  a 
pastoral  letter  against  these  spreading  tenets.'  The  opposition 
into  which  he  was  thus  brought  with  the  Sabellian  denial  of  the 
hypostases,  led  him  to  express  the  distinction  of  hypostases,  and 
hence,  too,  the  doctrine  of  subordination,^  in  a  more  stiff  and  de- 

1  See  e.  g,  Athanas.  de  Synod.  §  43 ;  Hilar,  de  Synod.  ^  86. 

2  As  this  admits  of  being  so  naturally  explained  from  the  system  of  doctrines  beldra 
the  Alexandrian  school,  and  moreover  the  reasons  urged  by  the  council  sgainst  thii 
church  expression  answer  perfectly  to  this  system,  the  account  is  for  these  reasonsi  if 
there  were  no  other,  rendered  probable.  The  Arians,  from  whom  we  receive  the  acooQBt. 
are,  it  is  true,  on  this  point  suspicions  witnesses ;  but  the  fact  that  their  warn  oppon- 
ents, Athanasius,  Hilarius  of  Poitiers,  and  Basilius  of  Ciesarea,  quote  the  same  aceooot 
from  their  mouth,  yet  without  contradicting  it,  may  be  considered  as  c  confiimstion  ef 
its  truth. 

s  The  letter  to  Aromonius  and  Euphranor,of  which  fra^ents  have  been  preserrcil  in 
Athanasius'  work  on  the  doctrines  of  Dionvains. 
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ctded  manner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  He  made  nse 
of  seyeral  expressions  which  Arianism  could  afterwards  fall  back 
upon.  He  made  itti  prominent  point,  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
his  existence  by  the  will  of  the  Father  ;  he  styled  the  Son,  in  re- 
lation to  the  latter,  a  irolfffAa,  and  employed  many  singular  com- 
parisons, with  a  view  to  mark  his  subordinate  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  is  reported  to  hare  made  use  of  expressions,  for  the 
purpose  of  affirming  with  emphasis  that  the  Son  received  his  ex- 
istence from  the  Father,  which  afterwards  became  favourite 
mottos  of  Arianism ;  as,  for  example,  that  he  did  not  exist  be- 
fore he  was  begotten  ;  there  was  a  moment  when  he  did  not  as 
yet  exist.^  He  also  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Homoousion. 
Certain  individuals  to  whom  these  expressions  of  Dionysius 
appeared  a  disparagement  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  laid 
their  complaints  before  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Bome;  and  the 
latter  was  thus  led  to  compose  a  work,^  wherein  he  opposed  to  the 
different  tendencies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  that  system  of  the 
unity  of  essence  which  had  become  already  matured  in  the  Western 
Church,  and  from  which  every  trace  of  subordination  had  been  nearly 
obliterated.'  Besides  the  Sabellians,  he  attacks  two  other  ten- 
dencies. He  says  he  had  heard  that  many  among  their  teachers^ 
had  follen  into  an  error  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Sabellianism, 
rit.  Tritheism  ;*  that  they  had  separated  the  holy  unity  into 
three  hyp<»tases,  totally  alien  and  totally  separated  from  one 
another.     Yet  we  can  hardly  reconcile  it  with  the  general  shap- 

i  AlliaiiM.  de  sententift  Dionyaii,  ^  U.  For  the  purpose  of  strongly  emphazising  tbe 
•ME  U  qw,  he  is  reportird  to  hove  said:  OiiK  ^w  trphf  yiwit^pt  dW  ^»  irort  iirt  obie  ^v. 
iking  a  disciple  of  Origen,  he  may  have  expressed  himself  in  the  latter  ivay ;  perhaps 
to  mct^  a  beginning  of  existence,  hut  no  beginning  in  time.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  impos- 
siMe,  since  Dionysina'  work  has  not  been  preserved  entire,  to  determine,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  what  his  language  really  was,  so  as  to  distinguish  what  he  actually  did 
My,  from  the  conclusions  which  men  thought  proper  to  draw  from  what  he  said. 

'  *Ai>aT^ow4,  fragments  of  which  work  have  been  preserved  in  Athanasius'  book  on 
tha  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Nice. 

S  Ws  sliU  perceiTe,  however,  some  remains  of  the  old  system  of  subordination,  when 
tiie  FBther,  as  the  Apx^,  the  God  of  the  universe,  is  styled  absolutely  the  Almighty. 
Ti|r  TpiAha  tiff  2ya,  &irr%p  «U  KopvipHv  Tiva,  tdv  ^eov  rutv  bXutv  t6p  iravroKp&Topa 
Xiym,  vwyiu^Xaiovv^ai  Kal  vvvuyiv^ai  irava  a¥&yKr\.  Athanas.  de  decretis  synodl 
NioSBa,idS.    * 

4  Hia  words  are.  L  c. :  Uinrvo^L  tlvai  TtvAs  t&v  trap  ufiivKariixovtrrw^  xai  iiiav 
Koirrwp  't6¥  ^tiov  X6yov  tavriii  v<priyi}Tdi9  Ttj^  tppovii<rttjo^. 

(  03  Kceri  iidfitrpov  dvriKUvrai  tii  ^afitWiov  yvufiyj. 

VOL.  II.  2 A 
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ittg  of  Christian  thought  and  specniation  among  the  Orientals,  to 
suppose  that  those  teachers  did  really  hold  to  the  existence  of 
three  essences,  equally  without  beginning,  and  standing  in  no 
relation  of  dependence  on  each  other.  The  Boman  bishop  here 
assuredly  followed  the  reports  of  others,  who  so  interpreted  the 
explanations  of  those  teachers.  It  is  probable  that,  in  marking 
broadly  and  strongly  the  distinction  of  the  hypostases  in  the  con- 
flict with  Sabellianism,  they  may  only  haye  so  expressed  them- 
selves as  to  furnish  some  colour  for  those  complaints.  The  third 
of  these  erroneous  views,  censured  by  the  Boman  Dionysius,  was 
precisely  that  one,  according  to  which  the  Son  of  God  was  regarded 
as  a  creature,  and  a  beginning  assigned  to  his  existence ;  the 
error  which  some  were  bent  on  finding  in  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. Now,  had  the  latter  clung  pertinaciously  to  the  differ- 
ence which  did  really  exist  on  this  doctrine  between  himself  and 
the  Boman  Diony»us,  had  he  given  still  greater  distinctness  and 
prominence  to  the  differences  between  his  own  and  the  Boman 
form  of  doctrine,  and  set  himself  to  defending  these  points,  the 
signal  would  have  been  given  for  a  controversy,  which  might  have 
terminated  in  a  separation  of  the  two  churches. 

But  Dfonysius  demeaned  himself  according  to  the  spirit,  so 
superior  to  dogmatic  narrowness,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  great  master  Origen.  The  common  ground-work  of  the 
Christian  faith  stood  at  a  higher  value  with  him  than  subordinate 
differences  of  opinion ; — ^he  was  more  anxious  to  preserve  ahve 
the  consciousness  of  unity,  than  to  give  prominence  to  the  dirid- 
ing  points  of  opposition.  Without  manifesting  any  resentment 
to  his  accusers,  who  had  resorted  to  a  foreign  bishop,  and  one  so 
eager  to  obtrude  himself  as  a  judge  in  the  concerns  of  other 
churches  ;  without  being  ruffled  even  by  that  bishop  himself  who 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  tone  rather  of  a  judge  than  of  a  col- 
league, he  endeavoured  with  calmness  and  prudence,  and  without 
denying  his  own  convictions,  so  to  explain  the  offensive  proposi- 
tions, by  pointing  out  their  connection  vrith  his  whole  system,  as 
to  remove  all  scruples  against  them,  even  from  those  who  adopted 
the  principles  of  the  Boman  Church.  He  expounded,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Origen,  the  notion  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Logos. 
He  was  even  willing  to  tolerate  the  term  ofjLoova-iav,  so  far  as  it 
was  employed  to  denote  simply  the  relationship  of  essence  be- 
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tween  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Father,  and  to  distinguish  him 
from  all  created  beings  ;  thongh  he  had  it  to  object,  that  it  was 
a  term  not  hitherto  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  use,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  holy  scriptures, — an  objection  of  little  weight, 
we  must  allow,  against  a  dogmatic  expression,  since  the  changes 
arising  from  the  progressire  deyelopment  of  the  dogmatic  spirit 
generally,  and  from  the  new  errors  which  strike  into  it,  may  make 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  new  expressions  ;  and  since 
all  that  is  really  important  here  is,  to  see  that  the  notion  which 
the  dogmatic  term  should  express,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the 
scripture  doctrine.  By  this  self-denying  moderation  of  Dionysius, 
the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  schism  ayoided,  which 
might  have  rent  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.^  It  is  true, 
this  practical  union  had  no  power  of  enduring  influence.  The 
oppositions  which  had  once  made  their  appearance  in  the  process 
of  doctrinal  deyelopment,  must  continually  assert  oyer  again  their 
rights  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  striye  on  towards  their 
reconciliation  in  a  higher  unity. 

In  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  want  of  corres- 
pondence hetweenwJuztwas  contained  in  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness and  its  notional  expression^  clearly  manifested  itself.  In 
the  first  youthful  age  of  the  Church,  when  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  made  itself  to  be  so  mightily  felt  in  the  life  as  a  new  crea- 
tiye,  transforming  principle,  it  was  still  yery  far  firom  being  the 
case,  that  the  consciousness  of  this  Spirit,  as  one  identical  with 
the  essence  of  God,  had  been  thoroughly  apprehended  and  pre- 
sented in  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

If  we  except  the  Monarchians  and  Lactantiua^  men  were 
agreed  in  conceiying  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  personal  being.  The 
conception  of  his  reality  and  objectiye  essentiality  coincided  in 
the  Christian  thought  with  the  conception  of  his  personal  self- 
snbsistent  existence.  But  the  logical  consistency  of  their  system 
of  subordination  in  the  Logos-doctrine,  compelled  the  church  fa- 
thers to  conceiye  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  subordinate  to  the  Father 

1  See  tbe  fragments  of  the  second  letter  to  the  bishop  Dionysios,  uiuUr  the  title : 
'EXcyx^'*  '^^  dtroXoyta,  in  Athanisios  de  sententia  DionysiL 

9  Who  is  supposed  to  have  explained  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  sanctifying  energy  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son,  eum  Tel  ad  Patrem  referri  vel  ad  Filium ;  et  sanctiflcationem 
atriasque  perMnae  sab  ejns  nomine  demonstrari.  Vid.  Hieronym.  ep  41.  ad  Pamach.  et 
Oceannm. 
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and  the  Son ;  the  first  of  the  beings  produced  by  the  Father 
through  the  Son  ; — and  we  shall  perceive  the  after-influence  of 
this  tendency  of  thought  in  the  Eastern  Church,  till  late  into  the 
fourth  century.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  men  felt  themselves 
constrained,  by  the  demands  of  the  Christian  consciousness  and 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  to  recognise  in  the  Holy  Spirit  something 
beyond  a  creaturely  existence,  to  bring  him  into  nearer  relation 
to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  assign  him  a  pla,ce  in  the  Triad ;  and 
were  driven  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  logical  consistency  of  the 
theory  of  subordination,  to  represent  him  as  the  first  being  created 
by  the  Logos,  through  whom  Ood  called  all  things  into  existence ; 
— ^the  thought,  proceeding  on  such  different  assumptions,  must 
entangle  itself  in  contradictions,  which  would  give  an  impulse  to 
still  further  efforts  to  place  the  doctrine  in  its  right  shape.  Thus, 
in  Justin  Martyr  particularly,  we  may  observe  a  wavering  of  this 
sort,  between  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Triad,  and  a  spirit  standing  in  some  relationship  with  the 
angels.^     Also,  in  Origen,  we  observe  the  two  elements  coming 

1  The  remons  which  have  been  presented  by  Catholic  and  ProtesUnt  theologians 
against  mj  exposition  of  Justin's  expressions  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  preTsil 
on  me  to  abandon  it.  See  the  literature  on  this  dispute  in  a  monography  on  Justin,  rp- 
markably  full  and  thorough,  written  by  Semisch,  Translated  in  vols.  41  and  43  of 
Edinbuixh  Biblical  Cabinet,  ii.  p.  818.  If  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  Jos- 
tin*s  notions  of  the  essence  of  the  angels  and  of  creatures  generally  were  ineeoncile^ 
able  with  that  view,  yet  this  objection  is  t»et  aside  by  our  remarks  in  the  text.  Self- 
contradictory  momenta  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  anything  strange  when  fonnd 
at  this  stage  of  the  deTOlopment  of  doctrine;  but  unless  we  return  back  to  old  doctrinal 
prejudices,  and  overlook  once  more  the  essential  character  of  the  process  of  historical  de- 
velopment,— the  besetting  sin  of  a  certain  narrow  and  narrowing  church  tendency,  of 
which,  however,  I  cannot  accuse  many  of  my  opponents, — they  must  appear  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course.  On  the  same  grounds,  I  must  protest  against  that  which  the  Uerr  Dia- 
couus  Semisch  brings  as  evidence  sgainst  the  trutli'of  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  where 
he  says :  *'  No  representation  certainly  clashes  so  much  as  this  with  the  scriptural  posi. 
tion  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  ancient  Church."  But  as  it  concerns  the  scriptural 
position  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  question  here.  The  included  contents  of  the 
divine  Word  must,  in  its  process  of  development  for  the  human  thought,  go  through 
manifold  intermediate  forms.  The  position  taken  by  Jusiin  constitutes  one  among  these 
historically  conditioned  intermediate  forms.  And  as  it  respects  the  common  GhristJan 
feeling,  we  do,  in  truth,  recognise  such  a  common  feeling,  by  which  the  Churoh  in  all 
ages  is  knit  together;  but  this  common  feeling  did  not  find  at  once  its  corresponding 
expression  in  the  forms  evolved  by  the  understanding.  Of  the  two  passages  from  Jnatin, 
which  we  are  concerned  with,  one  is  where  Justin,  in  confronting  the  charge  of  A^tarrit 
enumerates  the  ol»jects  of  religious  worship  among  the  Christians ;  Apol.  ii.  1 06 :  'BkuI 
v6v  T«  Ka\  TOP  trap*  airrov  vidv  tX^ovTa  Kal  itdd^apra  hfAav  Tavraxai  t6v  twv  SXXmv 
iirofiiifuvKal  i^afioiovfiivtavdya^iov  ayyiXwv  vrpardv^  trvcvfia  t«  t6  irpo<^v\riK6¥  o-*^. 
p.h^a  Kal  frpotKvvovfitu.    Now  Semisch  affirms  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  ISDgaage 
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together, — the  sound  Christian  view,  producing  itself  out  of  the 
immediate  contents  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  the  spe- 
cnlatire  yiew,  standing  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  considers  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  substance  of  all  the 
gracious  gifts  proceeding  from  God,  communicated  through  Christ,^ 
the  source  of  sanctification  to  belierers ;  and  then  he  describes 
him,  notwithstanding,  as  only  the  first-begotten  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son,  to  whom  not  only  being  but  also  wisdom  and 
holiness,  is  first  communicated  by  the  Son  ;  dependent  on  him  in 
all  these  relations.' 

It  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  dispute  with  the 
Monarchians,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
touched  upon  at  all — a  proof  how  little  men  had  busied  them- 
selres  as  yet  with  the  more  accurate  determination  of  this  doc- 
trine— ^how  yery  far  it  retired  into  the  background,  compared 
with  the  significance  attached  to  the  Logos-doctrine.  It  altoge- 
ther befitted  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  Patri-passianists  to  refer 
ererything  to  the  undivided  God,  the  Father  in  Christ ;  and  to 
consider  the  Holy  Spirit  simply  as  his  agency  or  influence.  But 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  assumed  the  important  place 
which  it  did  in  the  perfected  Montanistic  system,  the  proceedings 
entered  into  with  the  adherents  of  this  scheme  would  lead  to  more 
accurate  investigations  of  this  doctrine  ;  as  indeed  we  know  that 

and  of  logic  to  refer  the  word  ^\\«ir  to  that  which  follows  after.  But  the  simple  ques- 
tion is,  whether,  in  a  writer  like  Justin,  such  an  instance  of  negligence  in  style  may  not 
be  aappoaed.  If,  with  Semisch,  we  take  the  passage  in  this  way,— that  Justin,  under 
the  term  aX\«v,  had  in  mind  Christ,  and  understood  the  word  dfyycXov  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  more  general  sense  (of  a  messenger  of  God)  and  the  more  limited  one 
(of  ftngel) — it  still  remains  certainly  a  very  harsh  construction,  not  admissible  in  the 
case  of  any  other  writer.  For  the  rest,  in  whatever  way  the  word  d\k»v  might  be  ex- 
plained,—a  circumstance  by  no  means  decisive  as  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage, 
— it  stiU  ever  maintains  the  easiest  and  best  way,  to  account  for  what  we  find  hero  asso- 
ciated together,  by  referring  to  the  connection  which  existed  between  the  notions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  angels.  But  in  no  case  can  I  concede  to  llr.  Semisch,  that  by 
t}i«*  angel  of  God,  the  might  sent  by  Christ  for  our  assistance,  fDial.  c.  Tryplu  f.  344,) 
Justin  could  have  understood  anything  else  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  reference  to  the 
passage  in  the  third  of  Zechariah  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  hertf ;  but  if  it 
bad,  it  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  than  against  the  necessity  of  this  interpretation.  If 
we  pay  any  regard  to  Justin's  peculiar  style  of  doctrinal  language,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  understand  this  term  as  referring  merely  to  the  moral  power  bestowed  by  Christ. 

I  *TXi}  TMir  x^'^P^^f^^'^*^^*  ivtpyovfiivri  &'w6  rov  d'cou,  diaKOPOUfiiini  vird  too  Xpicr- 
Tov.     In  Joann.  T.  ii.  §  6. 

'  Oi  X/*!'!**''  *o**f«  "^^  Hyiov  irvivfJLaf  iiaKovovvTOV  aurov  Tjf  inrotrraaiif  ov  fioyov 
gi%  Td  alvai,  aWh  koI  votpdv  civai  Kal  \oyiK6if  Kal  SiKaiov  Kat  iray  ori'n'orovif  xp4 
avT^  PO%i»  Ti/yx'tvtM'  Kara  /uctoxmi'  Tciir  irpoiipni'^tvooi/  Xpivrov  i-wivoiutu,    L.  c. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  whose  writings  preserred  to  ns  no 
speculative  determination  of  this  point  is  to  be  found,  was  intend- 
ing in  his  work  on  prophecy  {irepl  irpo^njTetcvi)^  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  dispute  with  the  Montanists,  to  enter  into  a  fuller 
development  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Ac- 
cordingly Sabellius  was  the  first  who  received  into  his  Monar- 
chian  scheme  the  notion  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  t&is  dogma, 
too,  we  see  the  element  of  the  subordination  theory  more  and 
more  overcome,  by  the  matured  conception  of  the  one  substance 
in  the  Western  Church.  This  is  particularly  discernible  in  the 
letter  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria  (see  above.^ 

From  the  doctrine  concerning  God  (theology  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word),  we  pass  to  the  doctrine  concerning  kttman 
nature,  (Anthropology), — the  two  doctrines  being,  in  their  pecu- 
liar Christian  acceptation,  most  intimately  connected ;  both 
deriving  their  peculiar  Christian  significancy  from  their  particular 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption — ^the  central  point  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  the  doctrine  of  God*s  holiness  proceeded  a  con- 
ception of  sin,  entirely  different  from  that  presented  in  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  this  of  itself  had  the  great- 
est influence  on  Anthropology. 

Again,  the  redemption  in  which  entire  humanity  is  destined  to 
participate,  presupposes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  of  such  a  pro- 
vision existing  in  all  men — ^the  feeling  of  their  own  moral  insuffi- 
ciency, of  the  inner  schism,  the  sin  and  guilt  which  separate  them 
from  God  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  a  reci- 
piency for  the  redemption,  as  a  quality  possessed  by  human 
nature  in  general,  by  virtue  of  which  the  redemption  may  find  a 
point  of  union  in  the  souFs  act  of  free  self-determination.  Both 
are  intimately  connected ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  recipiency  that  the 
want  developes  itself,  and  the  want  without  the  recipiency  would 
be  a  self-contradiction  in  nature.  The  consciousness  of  sin  and 
guilt,  which  answers  to  the  need  of  redemption,  itself  presupposes 

1  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  something  above  nature,  supervening  to  the  origin^  fiMokies 
ofthesoal:  ^HLfiu^  filv  r&  irairtirrtUKOTi  irpovvirLiryM^ai  t6  ^ytov  iryav/ia  ^a^r, 
— dW  oiix'  MV  fJiipo%  ^lov  iv  iKaarrw  iifiw  *rd  irvtv/Aa'  B\»v  9k  4  iiavofin  avni  Koi 
ch-i  TTork  iart  r6  &yu>v  irvtufia,  iv  xott  trapl  irpoipfirttai  Koi  irtpi  ^vxn^  tTtittx^ 
atToi  h/iiv.    Slrom.  1.  v.  f.  501 ;  1.  iv.  f.  51 1. 

2  'E/i^iXox^pitcTftt  ^ccp  irat  hSiairav^ai  t6  dyiov  irvivfia,  De  decretis  Syoodi 
NiccnsD,  §  25, 
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also  something  akin  to  God,  eleyated  aboye  natnral  necessity, 
something  of  the  essence  of  a  firee  self-detennination  of  the  spirit, 
without  which  sin  and  gailt  can  haye  no  existence.  On  both  these 
sides,  the  position  occupied  by  the  ancient  world  was  opposed  to 
Christianity*  On  the  one  side  was  the  moral  self-sufficiency,^ 
which  exhibits  itself  to  us  at  its  highest  point  in  Stoicism — the 
self-feeling  from  which  proceeded  the  ethical  notion  of  a  /leyaXo' 
-^rt^ta  (magnanimity),  and  to  which  the  Christian  virtue  of  hu- 
mility appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  self-degradation :  on  the  other 
side,  that  point  of  yiew  which  made  man  dependent  on  natural 
necessity,  and  caused  moral  eyil  to  be  regarded  as  something 
baying  its  ground  in  such  necessity — a  point  of  yiew  by  which 
room  enough  was  still  left  to  admit  the  notion  of  moral  imperfec- 
tion, but  not  the  conception  of  sin.  In  the  stoical  doctrine  both 
are  brought  together,  the  Autonomy  and  Autarchy  of  the  wise 
man,  and  the  necessity  of  evil  in  order  to  the  harmony  of  the 
uniyerse.  Although,  in  relation  to  the  first  of  these  points,  the 
opposition  in  which  the  frindamental  principle  of  the  ancient  world 
stands  to  Christianity  is  tempered  by  the  Platonic  philosophy  ;^ 
yet  it  comes  forth  with  so  much  the  greater  strength  on  the  other 
side,  when  all  eyil  is  here  regarded  as  something  involuntary,  is 
traced  to  a  deficiency  of  knowledge,  a  preponderance  of  the 
natural  (of  the  vktjf)  over  the  rational  element  in  man,  by  virtue 
of  which  preponderance  the  rational  element  cannot  yet  attain  to 
a  free  development.  It  is  true,  different  stages  are  here  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  development  of  Platonism,  according  as  the 
tendency  predominates  to  apply  and  carry  out  its  speculative 
principles  with  logical  consistency,  as  in  the  case  of  Plotinus,  or 
a  prevailing  interest  in  behalf  of  religion  and  morality  operates 
independently  of  those  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  Plutarch,  who 
so  earnestly  defends  moral  freedom  against  the  stoical  doctrine 
of  necessity.  But  even  where  this  notion  of  freedom  most  deci- 
dedly manifested  itself,  as,  for  instance,  in  Aristotle,  who  com- 
bated  the  Platonic  principle  that  evil  implied  the  absence  of 
freedom,^  men  must  necessarily  have  felt  embarrassed  by  great 

1  The  Honiiaii  maxim,  bonam  mentem  milii  ipse  parabo. 

^  See,  on  this  relation,  vol.  i.,  Introduction. 

3  Thus,  he  understands,  that  cTen  the  detenninate  character  of  a  man,  by  which  he  is 
determined  in  his  judgments  and  actions,  is  itself  a  work  of  freedom.  'E^  ^PX^^  f^^^ 
ij^ijv,  rotovToit  ftfi  yeWffd'ai,  ii6  iicovrfs  eforiV.     Nicom.  iii.  7. 
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difficulties  in  endeayouring  to  apply  the  notion  of  freedom  to  life. 
They  thought  they  perceived  an  unconquerable  natural  tempera- 
ment of  certain  tribes,  certain  great  classes  among  men,  who  had 
no  power  of  elevating  themselves  above  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
moral  culture.  But  even  these  restrictions  could  not  overcome 
the  idea  of  freedom  in  such  men  as  Aristotle.  Yet  they  could 
be  wholly  got  rid  of  only  when  the  might  of  evil  in  humanity 
came  generally  to  be  understood  to  be  something  not  original, 
but  to  be  first  traced  itself  to  an  original  act  of  freedom  ;  and 
when  a  power  was  introduced  into  humanity,  whereby  those  dif- 
ferences of  nature  could  be  equalized,  and  the  same  divine  life 
could  be  imparted  alike  to  all.  It  was  only  with  the  victory  over 
the  nature-principle  and  over  the  aristocratic  leaning  of  antiquity, 
that  the  idea  of  moral  freedom  could  be  completely  established  in 
its  rights,  as  a  power  belonging  to  human  nature. 

As  Christianity,  then,  brought  about  an  important  revolution 
in  the  ethical  and  anthropological  views  of  mankind,  by  the  doc- 
trine of  a  primitive  condition  and  of  man's  loss  of  it  by  an  act  of 
his  own  choice  ;  so  we  may  add,  as  another  weighty  fact,  that  it 
placed  Anthropology  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
spirits  (Pneumatology),  inasmuch  as  it  caused  the  essence  of  spirit 
to  be  known  as  the  image  of  God ;  as  the  common  element  in 
man  and  all  ranks  of  the  spiritual  world ;  and  as  lying  at  the 
basis  and  indicating  the  fact  of  a  common  destination ;  inasmuch 
as  it  presented  to  view,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fellowship  of  one 
divine  life,  uniting  together  all  spirits  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  on  the  other,  referred  back  the  origin  also  of  the  ungodly  life 
to  the  first  act  of  the  self-will  of  a  higjker  intelligence.  This  lat- 
ter fact  was  particularly  important  as  opposed  to  the  pagan  nature 
view  of  sin,  and  to  all  the  tendencies  which  led  men  to  regard  it 
as  something  necessarily  rooted  in  the  organism  of  human  nature, 
in  the  union  of  a  rational  with  a  sensuous  nature. 

Now,  while  the  interests  of  the  Christian  faith  require  the  union 
of  the  momenta  here  unfolded, — of  all  that  has  reference  to  the 
need  of  redemption,  and  of  all  that  has  reference  to  the  recipiency 
for  redemption  ;  and  the  severance  of  these  correlative  momenta 
engenders  the  heretical  element ;  yet  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  prominence  given  to  the  one  or  other  of  these  momenta,  de- 
pended partly  on  the  oppositions,  and  partly  on  the  peculiar  cha- 
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racier  of  the  different  tendencies  of  the  theological  spirit,  which 
we  have  preriously  descrihed.  As  it  respects  the  former,  we  may 
notice  in  particular  the  opposition  of  Gnosticism.  Against  this 
there  was  no  need,  as  is  clear  from  the  representation  of  the  Gnos* 
tic  doctrines,  to  prove  in  the  first  place  the  existence  of  a  schism 
in  man's  natnre,  and  of  a  need  of  redemption  grounded  on  that 
schism  ;  bat  on  the  contrary,  as  an  original  threefold  difference 
of  human  natures  was  asserted  by  the  Gnostics,  and  a  recipiency 
of  the  divine  life  acknowledged  to  exist  only  in  one  class  of  these 
natures,  the  capacity  for  the  redemption  and  the  power  of  moral 
freedom  had  to  be  demonstrated  to  belong  in  common  to  all.  The 
polemical  interest  excited  by  the  controyersy  with  the  Gnostics 
was  the  cause,  therefore,  that  many  extremely  one-sided  theories, 
to  which  men  were  afterwards  led  by  separating  momenta  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  which  belong  together,  did  not  as  yet  make 
their  appearance.  The  hypothesis  of  a  predetermination  of  natures 
endangering  moral  freedom  was  thereby  kept  back.  Those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  related  for  instance  to  the 
hardening  of  Pharaoh,  which  subsequently  furnished  a  foothold  for 
such  doctrines,  but  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Gnostics  as 
points  of  accusation  against  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  men 
mnst  seek  to  defend  against  them,  and  to  show  them  that  these 
passages  contained  a  meaning  capable  of  being  reconciled  with 
God's  love  and  justice,  and  man's  indestructible  freedom.  Thus 
it  belongs  among  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  position  which 
this  period  held  in  the  evolution  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  men  were  far  from  the  thought  of 
framing  to  themselves,  out  ff  some  of  the  more  dark  and  difiScult 
passages  of  scripture, — ^like  those  from  which,  singly  taken,  in 
after  times,  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  derived, 
— a  system  to  which  they  would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other 
religious  interests  and  the  whole  analogy  of  Bible  faith,^  but 
went  rather  on  the  principle  of  holding  fast  to  that  which  they 
found,  by  comparing  different  passages  of  scripture,  was  the  col- 

1  opposed  to  this  were  the  hermeneatical  canons  which  Irenieus  set  up  against  the 
Gnostics ;  as,  for  example,  that  men  should  not  seek  to  explain  snigmata  per  aliud  ma- 
jns  enigma,  sed  ea,  quae  sunt  talia,  ex  manifestis  et  consonantibns  et  clans  accipiunt 
absolationes.  Lib.  ii.  q.  10,  §  1.  Tik  ^avtpStt  tiptjfiha  tiriXvati  rav  irapa^oK&v,  Kal 
iia  Tfi9  TWIT  X/^e(0V  iroXv0ctfWa«  *£v  evfA<f>unrov  /liAos  i»  hfuv  ai<r^n<TtTai.  Lib.  ii.  c. 
iy<,  §  3. 
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lectiye  doctrine  lying  eyerywhere  at  bottom.  On  this  point,  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  gnidance  of  the  Church  were  nniformly 
agreed ;  and  it  was  only  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  at  the  same 
time  arrogant  indiyidnals  among  the  laity,  who  were  inclined  to 
fix  on  such  insulated  passages,  and  run  into  downright  extrara- 
gances  of  doctrine.^ 

It  belongs  further  to  the  common  ground  assumed  by  all  Chns- 
tians  in  opposing  Gnosticism,  that  while  the  Gnostics  regarded 
Dualism  as  an  original  and  absolute  truth,  and  the  schism  aa  a 
necessary  thing  in  the  evolution  of  existence,  necessary  to  appear 
at  some  period  in  order  to  be  overcome,  something  of  which  the 
foundation  was  laid  already  in  the  world  of  ^ons ; — ^the  church 
fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  agreed  in  this,  that  contrary  to 
the  Gnostics,  they  traced  eyerything  here  to  the  freedom  of  the 
creature.  The  Gnostics  were  used  to  propose  the  dilemma ; — ^If 
the  first  man  was  created  perfect,  how  could  he  then  sin  1  If  he 
was  created  imperfect,  we  suppose  God  himself  to  be  the  author 
of  sin.  To  this  the  church  fathers,  if  we  set  aside  what  was  pecu- 
liar in  Origen's  system,  were  accustomed  to  reply ; — that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  what  the  first  man  was  in  re* 
spect  to  his  original  capacity,  and  what  he  was  to  become  by 
that  deyelopment  of  this  capacity  which  depended  on  his  own  free 
will.  Here  we  meet  with  a  distinction,  widely  recognized,  around 
which,  in  the  subsequent  eyolution  of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  im- 
portant differences  clustered.  The  distinction  between  that  which 
is  denominated  ^^  and  that  which  is  denominated  ^^  in  Genesis, 
the  el/ctov  and  the  ofiouotrvi  rov  0€ov  (the  image,  and  the  likeness 
of  God)  : — ^the  first  being  what  was  lifd  in  the  original  capacities 
of  human  nature,  and  what,  inasmuch  as  it  was  grounded  in  its 
essence,  was  indestructible ;  to  which  were  usually  reckoned 
reason  and  the  power  of  moral  freedom ;  the  second,  the  likeness 

1  Origen,  in  his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  Ex.  x.  27,  distinguishes  from  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  made  use  of  sueh  texts  as  arguments  against  the  Ood  of  the  Old  TesUment* 
and  those  who  sought  to  remove  the  dif9culty  by  correct  interpretation,  two  classes 
among  the  Christians ;  02  fiiv  tppovouatVf  w  apa  icarA  i.'roKXtipminv  6  ^tdt  o»  ^iXu 
iKtit,  Sv  ik  dikti  ahXtipvvii'  Wtpoi  di  /SiXxtov  irapck  tovtovc  <l>tp6tii»oi  <f>aci  ToXXa 
xal  oXXa  KtKpvtf^^ai  trijc  y/>a<^^c  aitroU  voiifiara,  xai  oit  irapd  tovtot^v  vyiovv  triw' 
Tf ««  Tpiirtv^ai.  T.  viii.  ed.  Lomm.  p.  209.  The  principle  described  in  these  last  words 
of  Origen»  is  the  same  with  one  which  is  laid  down  also  by  Irenaeus :  Ei  Iwia  tmv  X^rni- 
fi&Tuv  &va^n90fitv  rw  d'teS,  koI  ti}v  iri<mv  hft&v  iiiaipvX&j^ofAiif  Kal  AKMwot  itaftu 
poufki¥     Lib.  ii.  c>  2H,  §  3. 
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to  God  aetnalij  imlised  by  die  right  employment  of  these  capa- 
cities, in  which  consists  the  image  of  God, — ^bnt  in  order  to  the 
realization  of  vhich,  another  principle,  besides  what  is  given  in 
man's  natural  capacities,  must  supervene, — ^a  principle  partaking 
of  the  supernatural, — ^fellowship  with  God,  without  which  human 
nature  is  inadequate  to  attain  to  its  completion.  The  important 
thing  here  was,  the  recognition  of  an  indestructible  image  of  God 
in  human  nature,  and  of  an  original  destination  of  man  for  the 
supernatural,  the  deep-founded  consciousness  of  the  essence  of 
human  nature,  as  one  which  could  find  the  fulness  of  its  true 
essence  and  the  attainment  of  its  end  only  in  the  fellowship  with 
God  ;  thus  the  recognition  of  the  correlation,  existing  from  the 
first,  of  the  human  and  the  divine — ^the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  belonged  together.  This  distinction,  however,  might 
be  so  apprehended,  as  to  lead  to  a  false  separation  of  the  human 
and  the  divine.^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  fundamental  differences  of  the  theological 
tendencies  which  have  been  described  by  us,  would  have  a  special 
influence  in  determining  the  peculiar  method  of  treating  Anthro- 
pology. Those  church-teachers  whom  we  have  described  as  re- 
presenting the  predominantly  supranaturalist  tendency,  were  urged 
by  this  their  prevailing  tendency,  to  set  in  the  most  prominent 
light  the  corruption  of  man's  nature  and  his  need  of  redemption, 
the  power  of  renewing  grace,  and  the  contrariety  between  grace 
and  nature.  Montanism,  which  we  presented  as  the  extreme 
exhibition  of  this  fundamental  tendency,  was  in  truth  ever  in- 
clined to  glorify  the  divine  grace  in  such  sense,  as  that  the  human 
element  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  it,  instead  of  seeking  to 
establish  the  harmonious  union  and  co-operation  of  both.  Those 
church-teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  as  the  antagonists  of  a 
sheer  snpematuralism,  strove  after  a  union  between  the  interest 
of  faith  and  that  of  reason,  were  led  by  this  their  own  peculiar 
tendency  to  give  special  prominence  in  their  treatment  of  An- 
thropology, to  human  freedom  and  self-activity ;  and  thus,  in  the 
case  of  those  church-teachers  who  otherwise  held  a  conciliatory 
position  in  relation  to  the  Gnostics,  the  polemical  interest  against 
Gnosticism  could  not  fail  very  decidedly  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
treatment  of  this  doctrine. 

1  In  the  doctrine  couccrning  the  relation  of  the  dona  gratuita  to  the  dona  naturalia. 
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It  becomes  very  important,  therefore,  that  on  this  point  also^ 
we  should  compare  together  the  doctrine  of  the  North  African 
Church  and  that  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

The  doctrine  of  the  North  African  Church  took  its  shape  from 
TertuIIian.      He  adopted,  out  of  the  previous  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  the  idea,  that  the  first  inan,  as  he  was  created  by  God, 
possessed  all  the  faculties  necessary  to  reyeal  the  image  of  God 
through  his  moral  nature  ;  but  that  these  faculties  lay  still  in  a 
donnant  undeyeloped  state.      Their  development  depended  on 
man's  free  will.    To  the  inworking  of  God  on  human  nature  there 
was,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  as  yet  no  obstacle ;  by  fellowship 
with  God,  human  nature  would  have  become  more  and  more  en- 
nobled and  transfigured,  and  was  made  capable  of  attaining  to  a 
participation  in  a  divine,  imperishable  life,  so  as  to  be  placed  be- 
yond the  dominion  of  death.     But  by  the  first  sin,  which  con- 
sisted in  man's  refusing  to  subject  his  own  will,  but  setting  it  op 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,^  man  departed  from  this  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  so  became  subject  to  a  sinful  and  a  mortal 
nature.     By  the  church-teachers  of  this  period,  these  two  are 
united  in  the  notion  expressed  by  <f>0opd,  while  the  opposite  term 
a^Oapaia  denotes  with  them  at  once  a  divine,  imperishable,  and 
holy  life — a  connection  of  ideas  which  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  systems  of  faith  and  morals.     As  the  harmony  between 
the  divine  and  the  human  will  resulted  in  harmony  through  all 
the  departments  of  man's  nature,  so  the  schism  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  human  will  resulted  in  the  schism  which  runs  through 
the  whole  of  human  nature.     In  place  of  that  union  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  came  the  union  with  an  ungodly  spirit.     The  ori- 
ginal father  entailed  the  spirit  of  the  world  on  all  his  posterity.^ 

Peculiar,  however,  to  TertuIIian  was  his  theory  to  explun  ihe 
propagation  of  this  original  corruption  of  human  nature, — ^being 
connected  with  his  theory  respecting  the  propagation  of  soub.  It 
was  his  opinion,  namely,  that  our  first  parent  bore  within  him 
the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind  ;  that  the  soul  of  the  firet 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls,  and  that  all  tho 
varieties  of  individual  human  nature  are  but  difiorent  modifica- 

^  Elcctio  SU8Q  potius  quam  divinas  senteDtite. 
Spiiitum  mundi  aniverso  generi  buo  tradidit. 
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tions  of  that  one  spiritual  substance.^  Hence  the  whole  nature 
became  corrupted  in  the  original  father  of  the  race  ;  and  sinful- 
ness is  propagated  at  the  same  time  with  sonls.^ 

Although  this  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter  in  Tertullian 
is  connected  with  his  sensuous  habits  of  conception,  yet  is  this  by 
no  means  a  necessary  connection.  At  the  root  of  this  mode  of 
apprehension  lay  a  higher  truth  and  necessity,  of  which  Tertul- 
lian bore  witness  as  the  author  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of  the 
traduction  of  souls. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  same  Tertullian,  who  first 
brought  out  the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin  in  this  explicit  form, 
exclaims — ^though  in  a  somewhat  earlier  work,  where  he  takes 
ground  against  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  :^  "  Wherefore 
should  the  age  of  innocence  be  in  haste  after  the  forgiveness  of 
sin?"* 

Tertullian  was  equally  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
sinfulness  cleaving  to  man's  nature,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
an  undeniable  godlike  nature  in  man,  inj  contrast  with  which  it 
is  that  sin  reveals  itself  as  sin.  This  great  church-teacher,  who 
in  many  respects  must  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  Augus- 
tin,  is  to  be  compared  with  him  also  in  this  particular. — since 
without  any  doubt  he  had  had  occasion  to  learn  from  his  own  ex- 
perience the  resistance  of  a  fiery,  violent,  rude  nature  to  the  god- 
like spirit,  and  so  the  opposition  between  nature  and  grace. 
Though  we  know  less  about  his  early  development  than  we  do 
about  Augustin's,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  wholly  peculiar  cha- 
racter, as  it  exhibits  itself  to  us  in  his  writings,  that  it  was  only 
aft^r  many  an  inward  struggle  he  could  attain  to  peace  ; — and 
the  reaction  of  those  deep  elements  of  his  natural  character 
doubtless  furnished  occasion  for  many  an  after-conflict.*     But 

1  De  animo,  c.  10  and  c.  10. 

^  Tndux  animsB  tradux  peccati. 

3  SeeTo1.i.p.426. 

*  Qaid  festinat  innocenB  sBtas  ad  remissionem  peccatorem.    De  bapt.  c.  18. 

^  Thus  we  hear  him  speaking  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  inner  experience,  when  in  his 
mork^  written  in  ^se  of  the  Christian  virtue,  patience,  he  says,  c.  1 :  "  Ita  miserrimus 
ego  semper  sger  caloribns  impatientias,  qnam  non  ohtineo  patientis  sanitatem,  et  sns- 
pimn  at  iuTocem  et  perorem  necesse  est,  cum  recorder  et  in  meaj  imbecilUtatis  contem* 
plation^  digero,  bonam  fidei  valetudinem  et  dominicie  discipliuas  sonitatem,  non  facile 
ruiquam,  nisi  patientia  adsideat,  pro  venire." 
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equally  mighty  was  the  immediate  feeling  of  the  underlying  god- 
like principle  in  his  stardy,  inartificial  nature.  ''  The  corruption 
of  natare/'  he  says,^  *Ms  a  second  nature,  which  has  its  own  god 
and  father,  eyen  the  author  of  the  corruption  himself;  so  that 
goodness,  however,  still  resides  also  in  the  soul ;  that  original, 
that  godlike  and  genuine  thing,  which  is  its  proper  nature.  For 
that  which  is  from  God  is  not  so  much  extinguished  as  obscured ; 
for  it  can  be  obscured,  since  it  is  not  God  ;  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished, since  it  is  of  God.  As  the  light,  when  some  object  is 
interposed,  continues  to  exist,  though  it  may  not  be  transmitted, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  object ;  so  goodness  in  the  soul,  when 
suppressed  by  eril,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  evil  to  suppress 
it,  either  remains  wholly  inactive,  its  light  being  hid ;  or  else 
bursts  through  in  freedom,  where  it  is  given  it  to  do  so.  Thus  it 
is  that  some  are  very  good  and  others  very  bad ;  and  yet  all  seals 
are  of  the  same  stock :  thus,  too,  there  is  something  good  in  the 
very  worst,  and  something  bad  in  the  very  best ;  since  God  alone 
is  without  sin,  and  as  man,  Christ  alone  without  sin,  since  Christ 
is  also  God.  Thus  it  is  that  the  divinity  of  the  soul,  by  virtue 
of  its  original  goodness,  breaks  out  in  obscure  presentiments,  and 
the  consciousness  of  God  comes  forth  as  its  witness.  For  this 
reason  no  soul  is  without  guilt,  for  none  is  without  the  seeds  of 
goodness." 

It  is  a  characteristic  trait  in  Tertullian,  that,  as  he  laid  pecu- 
liar stress,  because  he  was  a  Montanist,  on  the  unusual  psycholo- 
gical phenomena  presented  in  the  effects  of  the  new  divine  life, 
on  the  miraculous  element  in  the  charismata  ;^  so  too,  where  he 
is  led  to  speak  of  man's  natural  condition,  he  is  fond  of  bringing 
up  such  eccentric  appearances  as  the  manifestation  of  a  natnial 
power  of  divination,  as  indications  of  the  indestructible,  godlike 
element  in  human  nature.' 

He  was  led  still  further  to  unfold  and  to  defend  these  views, 
not  only  in  his  controversy  with  Marcion,  who,  as  we  have  ob- 
served above,  did  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  anything  ori- 

l  De  tnimft,  c.  41. 

3  The  distinction  between  that  natonl  faciUty  of  diyinotion  and  psopbeey  as  a  cha- 
risma is  stated,  de  anhna,  c.  22 :  DiTinatio  interdum,  seposita,  qusB  per  Dei  gratian  ob- 
venit  ex  prophetia. 

8  De  censn  animae.  We  learn  what  were  the  contents  of  this  book  firom  his  wcnk  de 
anima. 
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^nally  godlike  in  the  soul,  but  also  in  Us  dispute  with  Hermo- 
genes.     On  this  latter  occasion,  he  wrote  a  work  which  has  not 
come  down  to  ns,  on  the  descent  of  souls.     Hermogenes  had 
combated  the  theory  of  a  hearenly  descent  of  the  soul,  of  the  in- 
breathing into  it  of  a  divine  particle,  by  which  theory  the  Divine 
was  subjected  to  a  mar,  to  a  stain,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  tracing  to  this  soul,  at  the  same  time,  the 
origin  of  evil.^    He  thinks  himself  bound  to  suppose  in  matter, — 
that  inorganic  stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  creation, — ^not  only 
something  akin  to  the  corporeal  world  which  is  produced  out  of 
it,  bnt  also  something  akin  to  the  soul,  which  was  likewise  formed 
oal  of  it.     The  wild  motion  in  it  is  that  which  it  has  akin  to  the 
soul,  and  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  soul.^    As  God,  by  his 
organLeing  influences,  produced  the  corporeal  world  out  of  the 
chaotic  mass,  so  he  formed  the  soul  out  of  the  chaotic  principle  of 
motion.'    Taking  his  position  on  this  ground  of  materialism,  he 
hence  agreed  with  Marcion  in  denying  that  any  point  of  union 
was  presented  for  Christianity  in  an  original  element  of  the  hu- 
man soul  akin  to  the  Divine.     Evil  he  derived  from  this  wild 
chaotic  principle  of  motion,  not  overcome  ;  just  as  he  would  re- 
gard whatever  was  hateful  in  the  corporeal  world  as  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  chaos.     Also  in  Satan  and  evil  spirits,  he  believed 
probably  that  he  saw  the  reaction  of  that  untamed  chaotic  power 
of  motion.   Souls  needed  the  communication  of  a  divine  life  really 
related  to  God,  and  imparted  to  them  by  the  redemption  and  by 
regeneration,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  vanquish  the  evil  element 
growing  out  of  their  origin.     Tertullian  defended,  as  he  himself 
affirms,^  against  Hermogenes,  the  free  will,  as  an  original  property 
of  the  soul,  and  indestructible.      We  might  thence  infer,  that 
Hermogenes  regarded  the  participation  in  the  redemption,  and 

1  Dam  incredilrile  est,  spiritiim  Dei  in  delictum  et  mox  in  judicium  deyenire,  ex  ma- 
teria potiuB  anima  credator  quam  ex  Dei  epiritu.  De  anima,  c.  11.  Tertullian  con- 
tends, on  the  contrary,  that  the  soul  is  derived,  not  from  the  spiritus  Dei,  but  from  the 
flatus  Dei;  that  it  was  not  the  essence  of  God,  but  only  something  imparted  immediately 
by  the  Spirit  of  God— something  in  affinity  with  that  spirit,  which  resided  in  the  soul. 

:t  The  incorporale  inconditus  motus  materi®.    Adv.  Hermogenem,  c.  36. 

9  Corap.  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  cited  on  p.  56,  relative  to  a  soul  united  originally 
with  the  chaos. 

4  Inesae  nobis  n-d  avri^oCviov  naturaliter,  jam  et  Marcioni  ostendimns  et  Heimogeni. 
De  aaima,  c.  21. 
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in  the  diyiiie  life  originally  alien  from  the  soni,  as  not  conditioned 
by  the  self-determination  of  the  free  will ;  that  he  did  not  consi- 
der faith  as  proceeding  from  thai  source  ;  bnt  derived  eyerything 
here  alike  from  the  unconditional  diyine  influence  and  election  ; 
and  he  would  thus  belong  among  the  first  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine of  an  unconditioned  predetermination,  and  of  an  uncondi- 
tioned, irresistible  grace.  The  logically  consistent  development 
of  his  principles  might  certainly  lead  to  such  residts  ;  for  if  the 
soul,  by  virtue  of  its  material  origin  and  essence,  presents  no  point 
of  union  for  grace,  there  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  as  frt>m  the 
theory  of  an  absolute  corruption  of  human  nature,  such  a  result 
from  these  premises.  Yet  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  Hermogenes,  to  be  able  to  affirm  with  any  certainty, 
that  such  was  the  connection  of  his  ideas.  From  the  thesis  we 
cannot  argue  with  perfect  safety  to  the  antithesis ;  for  it  is  pos- 
sible that  TertuUian  may  have  been  led,  simply  on  the  ground  that 
Hermogenes  denied  the  original  existence  of  anything  akin  to  God 
in  the  soul,  to  maintain  this  against  him,  together  with  all  the 
marks  and  characters  belonging  thereto,  among  which  he  reckoned 
also  the  free  will,  without  Hermogenes  having  wholly  denied  the 
freedom  of  the  will ;  just  as  TertuUian  does  in  fact  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  will  against  Marcion,  while  yet  we  do  not 
know  that  Marcion  ever  denied  it.^  At  all  events,  Hermogenes 
denied  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  regarded  immor 
tality,  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  new  divine  life  imparted  by 
Christ ;  hence  he  considered  believers  only  to  be  immortal.  All 
evil — evil  spirits,  and  men  who  have  not  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  life — ^were  finally  to  be  resolved  into  the  matter  from 
whence  they  originally  sprang.^ 

Against  this  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  then,  TertuUian  main- 
tained, **  that  the  souls,  sprung  from  that  first  soul  which  arose 

1  We  must  here  remark,  by  way  of  sapplement,  that,  in  Maivion's  system,  this  point 
still  remaiuB  undecided.  For  the  same  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  Hermogenes,  saeh  an 
hypothesis  woald  perfertly  accord  with  his  system  also,  and  it  would  moreover  harmo- 
nize well  with  his  ultra- Pauliu ism.  But  the  prominent  place  which  he  gives  to  God'& 
paternal  love,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Ood  of 
the  Old  Testament,  accusing  him  of  having  compassion  on  some,  and  hardening  the 
hearts  of  others,  leave  it  quite  improbable,  that  Marcion  ought  to  be  considered  as  an 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 

^  Vid.  Tlieodoret.  fab.  liasret.  i.  c.  19. 
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immediately  from  the  breath  of  God,  are  immortal,  endowed  witli 
free  will,  in  possession  of  a  faculty  of  divination  : — evident  signs 
of^ their  heavenly  origin."^ 

He  considered  all  the  parts  and  faculties  of  huinan  nature  as 
one  and  the  same  work  of  God,  a  work  good  in  itself;  and  every- 
thing  contrary  to  reason  in  it,  therefore,  as  bat  a  consequence  of 
that  original  schism  which  grew  out  of  the  first  sin.  The  division 
which  Plato  makes  of  the  soul  into  the  \oyLKov  and  aXoyov  he 
was  willing  to  admit ;  though  npt  in  respect  to  the  original,  but 
only  in  respect  to  the  corrupted  human  nature.^ 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  concerning  the  different  fundamental 
principles  of  human  nature,  according  to  which  they  maintained 
that  a  hylic  or  material  nature  could  never  be  converted  into  a 
pneumatic  or  spiritual  one,  and  that  a  spiritual  nature  could 
never  be  converted  into  a  material  one — to  this  doctrine  Tertul- 
lian  opposed  the  almighty  power  of  grace  and  the  mutability  of 
the  human  will.  When  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  the  declaration 
of  Christ,  that  an  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  a 
good  tree  evil  fruit,  he  replies  to  them  :  "  If  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood 9o,  then  God  cannot  raise  up  from  the  stones  children  to 
Abraham  ;  then  the  generation  of  vipers  cannot  bring  forth  fruits 
to  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  was  mistaken,  when  he  wrote, 
'  Ye  also  were  sometimes  darkness,'  and  '  We  also  were  once  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath,'  and  '  Ye  were  once  among  these  ; 
but  now  are  ye  washed.'  But  will  the  declarations  of  the  holy 
scripture  c<Nitradict  one  another  ?  No  ;  for  the  evil  tree  will  not 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  unless  it  he  grafted  ;  and  the  good  tree 
vill  brin^  forth  evil  fruit,  unless  it  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  stones 
will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  be  formed  to  the  faith 
of  Abraham  ;  and  the  generation  of  vipers  will  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  repentance,  when  they  have  disgorged  the  poison  of 
wickedness.  These  effects  divine  grace  can  produce  ;  which,  of 
a  truth,  is  mightier  than  the  nature  to  which  the  free  will  within 
us  is  subjected.     As  this  last,  too,  is  a  natural  thing  and  snscep- 

^  Animam  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  liberam  arbitriidominatricein,  diviDakricem. 
be  anima,  c.  22. 

S  De  anima,  16.  Naturale  enim  mtiomde  credendnm  est,  qood  anims  a  primordio  ait 
ingenitmn  a  nUionaU  videlicet  anctore ;  irrationale  autem  posterins  iDtenigenduin,  ip- 
•UB  iUnd  tranagresalonia  admisaiim  atque  (quod)  exinde  inoleverit  in  anhna,  ad  Inkar 
jun  oatunditatia,  quia  atatim  in  nature  primordio  accedit. 

VOL.  II.  2  B 
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tible  of  change,  so  the  nature  turns  in  the  same  direction  as  thb 
tums."^    One  might  understand  the  above  remarkable  passage, 
as  if  even  at  this  early  period  TcrtuUian  would  attribute  to  grace 
an  irresistibly  attractive  power  over  the  corrupted  will  of  man ; 
one  might  say  he  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  ar  natural  necessity,  to  the  afBrmation  of  a 
complete  moral  want  of-  susceptibility  in  the  case  of  eert<nn  na- 
tures ;  but  not  in  respect  to  the  soul-transforming  principle  of 
grace.     Montanism  might  easily  result  in  giving  the  utmol&t  pro- 
minence to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  divine  power,  and 
in  reducing  the  free  will  to  a  blind  passive  instrument.     But  ve 
are  by  no  means  authorized  by  the  connection  to  give  the  lan- 
guage such  an  interpretation.     For  TertuUian,  according  to  the 
.context,  is  only  intending  to  proye,  that  grace,  through  its  b- 
working  agency  on  the  corrupted  nature,  could,  by  virtue  of  the 
free  will,  impart  to  it  a  higher  power  than  dwells  in  itself,  and 
thus  transform  it  to  some  thing'' else;  and  we  are  bound  injustice 
to  adopt  that  interpretation  which  best  accords  with  other  ex- 
planations that  TertuUian  gives  concerning  the  free  will.    It  is 
true,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  the  whole 
peculiar  tendency  lying  at  the  root  of  Montanism  must  have  been  to 
cause  that  the  power  of  grace  should  be  magnified ;  but  even 
Montanism  cannot  be  accused  of  rending  asunder  the  momenta 
which  belong  together  in  Christianity,. and  giving  supremacy  to 
one  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  other.     Even  Montanism  was 
far  from  any  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  a  constraining  grace, 
operating  with  irresistible  power  on  the  conversion  of  man  gene- 
rally.    That  it  did  not  look  upon  the  agency  of  grace  generally 
as  being  of  this  kind,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  ^at  it  ic- 
garded  this  kind  of  gracious  agency  connected  with  bare  passiTity 
on  the  part  of  man  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, — as  an 
extraordinary  thing ; — supposed  it  to  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
phets.    Accordingly  we  find,  even  in  TertuUian,  a  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  such  influences  of  grace,  where  everything 
depends  solely  on  the  divine  influence,  nothing  on  human  conduct 
— such  extraordinary  virtues  as  could  be  regarded  only  in  the 

1  Hsec  eht  vis  diviusB  gratis,  potentior  utique  uatuni,  babeLS  in  nobis  stibjaccnifm 
sibi  liberain  arbitrii  potesUxUm,  quae  cum  sit  et  \\.»ti  naturalis  vAt\\\Q  nmlabilis,  qa(>qnu 
vcrtltiu',  uatara  couyertitur.    De  anima,  c.  21. 
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light  of  free  gifts  of  divine  grace,  which  Ood  imparts  to  each  in- 
diridual  as  he  pleases.^  But  this  very  circumstance,  of  his  ascrib- 
ing the  whole  to  the  action  of  grace  alone  only  in  such  extraordi- 
nary cases,  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  consider  this  as 
the  general  law  which  governed  the  evolution  of  the  Christian 
life.  And  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  to  conclude  from  such 
a  declaration  of  Tertullian,  that  he  was  already  a  Kfontanist  when 
he  so  expressed  himself ;  for,  in  this  particular  reference,  our 
general  remark  will  find  its  application,  that  Montanism  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  extreme  point^  of  tendencies  and  modes  of 
thinking  which  were  already  in  existence. 

But  a  directly  opposite  view  to  this  resulted  of  itself  from  the 
process  of  development  in  the  Alexandrian  Church.  Accordingly 
Clement  combated,  without  meaning  to  do  so,  the  doctrine  of  the 
North-African  Church,  having  in  his  eye  simply  the  Gnostic 
dualism,  which  represented  birth  to  be-a  work  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. "  How  then,"  he  asks,  "  could  the  children  have  sinned, 
or  fallen  under  the  curse  of  Adam,  when  they  are  chargeable  with 
BO  actions  of  their  own  1"^  The  question  here  related  to  the  ex- 
planation of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  the 
North- African  Church  were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
inherited  rfn.  Job  xiv.  4 — ^Ps.  li.  7.*  Clement  referred  such  and 
similar  passages  to  the  natural  ignorance  of  man  in  reference  to 
God  and  dirine  things,  to  the  power  of  sinful  habits.^  But  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  Clement  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  fall  from  a  state  of  moral  purity.  To  the  Gnostic  dilemma,^ 
above  quoted,  he  opposed  the  assertion,  that  the  first  man  was 
not  created  perfect,  but  with  the  capacity  for  rirtue  f  so  that  its 
cultivation  and  application  depended  on  himself.     He  yielded  to 

1  Quod  bonornm  quoinndam  sicnti  et  malorum  intolerabilis  magnitudo  est,  at  ad  ca- 
piendt  et  pnestanda  ea  sola  gratia  divinsB  inspirotionis  o^ieretur.  Nam  quod  maxime 
bonum,  id  maxime  penes  Denm ;  nee  alius  id  qoam  qui  possidet,  dispcnsat,  ut  ciiiqne 
«ligDetnr.,   De  patieutin,  c.  1. 

2  Strom.  I.  iii.  f.  153  et  409. 

^  See  Cyprian's  collection  of  proofs  from  the  8criptur«^s  of  Uae  doctriues  of  fuitb  and 
murals,  Testimonior,  1.  iii.  c.  54. 

4  Svyq^i/a  17  afiafyrwXo*,    Ta«  irpwrav  ix  y*ifi<rtw9  opfidv,  Ka^  at  f^tdy  ov  ytifuKr-  ^ 
KOnt¥,  do-c^afat  \kyn.     Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  409. 

*  See  above,  ^  878. 

•  'ETiTndciot  ir/»Jc  Ti/j»  KT^fftv  Aptrtit.    Strom.  1.  vi.  f.  662. 
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the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure  in  that  childhood  of  his  being, 
as  it  was  for  him  to  decide  according  to  his  own  free  choice.' 
While  many  Gnostics  made  the  fall  to  consist  in  this,  that  the 
first  man,  yielding  to  sensuous  appetite,  gare  himself  up  to  thf 
indulgence  of  the  sexual  propensity,  whereby  both  himself  and  his 
entire  posterity  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  SX.17 ;  Clement, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  man's  guilt  to  consist  simply  in 
this,  that  he  did  not  wait  for  the  suitable  period  appointed  bj 
God  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  impulse.'    Thus  he  might  regard 
that  power  of  the  sensuous  appetites  over  the  spirit  as  a  conse- 
quence  of  the  first  disobedience — might  suppose,  that  by  the 
guilt  of  man  the  sway  of  sense  became  continually  stronger,  while 
still,  however,  it  contiuued  to  depend  on  man's  will  to  resist  its 
enticements.     We  perceive  the  influence  of  the  ideas  whicli  ha^ 
found  their  way  into  his  mind  through  his  philosophical  educa- 
tion, in  the  inclination  he  manifests  to  refer  back  evil  to  tkt 
power  of  sense  ;  and  accordingly  he  must  refer  redemption  and 
regeneration  mainly  to  the  end  of  providing  a  way  for  the  soid  to 
partake  of  the  divine  life,  by  being  delivered  from  these  foreign 
elements.     ''  It  is  not  without  special  grace,'*  says  he,  '*  that  the 
soul  attains  to  this  power  of  soaring  aloft  on  wings,  after  havimr 
laid  ande  every  weight,  so  as  to  unite  itself  with  its  kindred 
element.***    This  was  the  important  thing  with  Clement,  to  re- 
cognise both  the  need  in  which  the  free  will  stood  of  assistance, 
and  also  the  fact  that  grace  was  conditioned  on  its  efforts,  and 
was  designed  to  meet  its  deficiencies.     On  this  point  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself:^  "  When  man  seeks  by  his  own  efforts  and  prac- 
tice to  free  himself  from  the  power  of  his  passions,  be  effects 
nothing.     But  when  he  manifests  a  true  zeal  and  eameatoess. 
then  he  gains  the  victory,  by  the  accessory  power  of  God ;  for 
God  bestows  his  Spirit  on  willing  souls.     But  when  they  remit 

1  Uap^ytTo  iiri^vfilai^  6  iralv.    Clement,  like  PLilo,  regarded  ibe  serpent  at  a  sjai 
bo^if  h^oifi^.    Protrept.  f.  69. 
4?a  Ta'xo  """ow  irpoka^ovTot  tw  Kaipow  tow  irptiarcnrKarrwK    Strom.  1.  Hi.  f.  4W.   *E«»- 

•^.470. 


S  Ov  X*'/'*'^Sk?''*^  '^*  i^aiptrov  'mpovrat  Tt  k€u  difi<rra'rai  xal  tutm  TMr  rr«|»- 
Jf  c.  1.  V.  f.  58». 


c.  1.  V.  f.  58». 
4  Quia  dives  aalv.  c.  *^1. 
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their  desire,  the  Spirit,  which  God  bestows,  also  withdraws.  The 
kiugdom  of  heaven  belongs  not  to  the  sleeping  and  indolent,  but 
the  yiolent  take  it  by  force."  He  was  too  strongly  fettered  to 
this  dogmatic  interest,  too  little  capable  of  moring  oat  of  the 
circle  of  his  subjective  notions,  rightly  to  understand,  out  of  its 
own  self,  particularly  the  Pauline  type  of  doctrine — as  appears, 
for  example,  in  his  remarkably  tortuous  interpretation  of  1  Co- 
rinth, i.  21 ;  where  the  last  words,  according  to  him,  are  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  question,  but  thus  :  it  was  not  Ood  who  made  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  foolishness,  but  it  became  foolishness  through 
the  guilt  of  man.' 

Quite  peculiar  to  himself  on  this  subject,  is  also  the  system  of 
Origen.  We  hare  observed,  that  he  was  attached  to  a  spiritually 
conceived  theory  of  emanation ;  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics, 
who  would  account  for  the  difference  among  rational  creatures, 
partly  by  a  natural  law  regulating  the  graduated  evolution  of  life 
proceeding  from  God,  partly  by  their  derivation  from  diflbrent 
fundamental  principles.  Origen  sought  to  trace  all  differences  to 
moral  freedom,  God,  as  the  absolute  unity,  he  taught,  can  only 
be  a  source  of  unity.  So  far  as  all  existence  springs  from  him, 
the  unity  of  his  own  essence  must  reveftl  itself  therein.  No  dif- 
ference, no  manifoldness,  can  spring  from  him.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  inconsistent  with  his  love  and  justice,  not  to  bestow  on  all 
his  creatures  the  same  measure  of  perfection  and  blessedness.*^ 
God  therefore  is  to  be  originally  contemplated  as  the  fountain  of 

1  Strom,  lib.  i.  f.  318. 

^  Ritter,  in  bis  CLristlicbcn  Philosopbie,  Dd.  i.  S.  317,  maiutaiosi  tbat,  at  the  foanda- 
tioD  of  Origen's  doctrine,  lies  the  thongbt,  **  tbat  created  spirits  in  the  outset  did  not  ac- 
tuaJlj  partake  of  the  good  aod  of  the  perfect,  but  bad  simply  rtceived  the  faculty  for  all 
good.  Their  connate  perfection  consisted  in  this,"  But  such  a  thought  would  certainly 
imply  the  notion  of  a  development  from  a  lower  stage,— a  progressive  and  graduated 
Bovemeot  fh>m  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect ;  and  it  is  evident  how  utterly  this  view 
clashes  with  the  system  of  Origen.  Origen  does  in  tniti^confieive  the  perfect  as  the  ori- 
gins! state; — traecs  all  imperfection  to  a  fall,  involving  guilt  because  it  was  an  act. of 
freedom;  and  regards,  as  the  final  end,  the  restoration  of  the  original  state,  and  not  tlie 
complece  development  of  the  capacities  bestowed  at  the  creation.  This  simply  is  Che 
thoDgbt  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  system, — that  the  rational  spirit  should  maintain,  by 
freedom  as  its  property,  the  perfection  bestowed  on  it  already  by  the  creation ;  and,  hav- 
ing loftt  it,  should  recover  it  again  by  freedom :  that  the  fellowship  with  (||d>  the  source 
of  an  good  in  the  rational  creature,  is  not  coercive,  but  can  be  preserMnT'only  by  virtuc^^ 
of  a  free  appropriation,  and  can  be  acquired  again  only  by  the  same  roeaos.  This  is  4k 
Among  the  points,  loo,  which  rsM  nlially  distin^iish  ihr  (Un-triiio  of  Origrn  from  that  of 
f  lement 
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a  world  of  spirits,  allied  to  his  own  nature,  blessed  in  their  com- 
munion with  him,  the  members  of  which  were  all  homogeneous 
and  equal.  In  the  second  book  of  his  work  irepl  apx^Vj  he  so 
expresses  himself,  as  if  he  considered  not  only  all  difference  in  the 
measure  of  powers  and  of  blessedness,  but  all  differences  In  indi- 
vidual existence  generally,  as  a  thing  which  was  not  original,  bnt 
which  resulted  in  the  first  instance  from  the  difference  in  the 
moral  bent  of  the  will.  According  to  this,  Origen  would  bare 
held  the  original  creation  to  be  one  of  beings  perfectly  equal  and 
only  numerically  different ;  and  would  hare  regarded  all  indiri- 
dual  peculiarities  as  a  consequence  of  estrangement  from  God. 
A  very  narrow  conception  of  the  creation,  we  must  allow,  riewed 
in  relation  to  the  infinite  being  of  Ood  ;  bnt  in  a  eharacteristic 
manner  does  Origen  here  show  how,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnosti- 
cism and  Platonism,  by  which  he  was  at  other  times  goremed, 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  though  but  partially  seized  by  hira, 
predominates  in  his  way  of  thinking,  and  how  he  places  orer 
against  the  hypothesis  of  a  natural  necessity,  the  moral  point  of 
view,  as  the  highest  position,  by  which,  everything  else  mnst  be 
determined.^ 

Already  in  Origen's  predecessor,  Clement,  it  may  be  perceived 
how  the  pushing  to  an  extreme  of  one  Christian  momentum,  the 
doctrine  of  freedom,  seized  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, — ^the 
pushing  of  this  doctrine  to  an  extreme,  in  oppositioQ  to  the  Gnofi- 
tic  distinction  of  natures,  could  lead  to  such  a  result  as  that  is, 
where  he  supposes  it  necessary  to  ascribe  whatever  there  was 
which  distinguished  the  apostles  from  other  men,  not  to  a  pecniiar 
nature  bestowed  on  them  by  God,  but  all  to  the  merit  of  the 
right  direction  of  their  own  will.  According  to  his  opinion,  they 
did  not  become  such,  because  they  were  chosen  to  be  such  by  God ; 
but  they  were  chosen  to  their  office  by  6od>  because  he  foreknew 
what  they  would  become  by  the  direction  of  their  own  wilL  In 
proof  of  this  position,  Clement  adduces  the  fact,  that  Judas  Isca- 
riot  was  also  one  among  the  apostles,  that  Matthias,  in  consider- 

1  Tbe  Importance  of  the  free  will,  as  conuecied  with  all  spiritaal  deTelopment,  On(*«ii 
describes  in  the  following  words:  'B-rt  ^jy  tw¥  awfidrwv  otf  irapd  rym  ahrlmv  t««  <uw 
dpA'ToVf  dXXa  irapd  tow  onrepfiaTucovt  \6yow,  6  fiiv  rtv  irrl  fipax^t  cm  fttrpmi,  v 
Sk  fiiyav,  6  ii  fitra^if'  iirl  Si  twi/  t^vx^i^  »cui  l<f»'  hfuy  Kal  al  Toiaidt  •rpa^tic  Kml  -r*i 
roiouToif  fi^m  rfiu  alriatf  fx«*  "^ov  fiiyav  riva  tlvat  h  fiitcpoif  A  iy  to«  /itra^v  Twy- 
Xatfuv,    In  Matt.  T.  xiii.  g  2fi. 
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ation  of  hifi  worthiness,  was  afterwards  reoeired  into  the  nnmber 
of  the  apostles  in  the  place  of  Judas.^  It  was  only  necessary  to 
cany  out  this  one-sided  view, — which  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predetermination  and  divine  decrees, 
and  by  which  the  significance  of  any  distinction  of  nature  given 
by  creation  itself  was  utterly  denied,  and  everything  here  derived 
solely  from  moral  worth, — ^to  its  legitimate  consequences,  in  order 
to  be  4mmm  on  from  the  position  of  Clement,  to  the  system  wliich 
Origen  carried  to  its  cmflettHL 

It  may  have  been  the  case,  however,  that  at  some  later  period, 
Origen  retracted  this  hypothesis,  as  he  did  many  other  immature 
ideas  which  he  had  brought  to  view  in  that  work  of  speculative 
dogmatism.  At  least  he  says,  in  a  passage  belonging  to  a  later 
work,^  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  universal  brightness  of  God's 
glory,  but  that  scattered  beams  of  his  gbry  were  spread  over 
the  rest  of  the  rational  creation,  since  no  created  being  could 
contain  the  whole  of  the  glory  of  God ;  in  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  implied^  that  what  in  the  Logos  is  one  and  the 
same,  unfolds  itself  in  the  rest  of  the  worid  of  spirits  into  a 
maufoldness  of  individual  natures,  of  which  each  reflects  and 
represents  the  glory  of  God  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  so  that  only 
the  collective  sum  of  all  these  individuals  would  correspond  to 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  Logos.  This  must  doubtless  have  been 
the  case,  if  Origen  had  clearly  opened  out  to  his  own  mind  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  thought  which  he  expressed  ;  but  it  may 
be  questioned,  if  he  ever  did  this.  He  seems,  in  one  passage  of 
the  same  commentary  on  John  from  which  the  passage  just  alluded' 
to  is  taken,  to  consider  it  as  the  final  end  of  this  evolution,  that 
all  the  rational  beings  conducted  back  by  the  Logos  to  a  perfect 
communion  with  God,  would  have  but  one  common  employment, 
— that  of  the  intuition  of  God  ;  and  that,  fashioned  throughthe 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  they  would  know  as  completely  what 
the  Son  is,  as  at  present  only  the  Son  has  known  the  Father.^ 

1  Ovx  ^i  ^a»  ixXiKToi  ytpofktpot  d'TooToXoi  KaT&  Ti  ^tvciuiif  liivofxaj  Liril  6  *lou- 
iat  i(cXiyf|  a^¥  avTocv,  AW*  olotn.  ^aav  &ir6<rro\ot  ytvla^ai  iKXtyimtt  vpot  rou 
mal  nrit  tAii  irpoopufiitmv,    Strom.  1.  vi.  f.  667. 

i  In  Jouin.  T.  xxxii.  ^  18. 

S  III  Joano.  T.  i.  §  16.  See  also  Uie  passage  in  Matib.  T.  x.  ^  2,  f.  207 :  *'  Then  tbr 
nghieous  will  do  longer  sbinc  in  different  ways,  as  at  the  beginning;  but  all  will  sbine 
like  oo«  son  in  tbc  kingdom  of  tbeir  fatber."  Mattb.  xiii.  43.  (Tore  fxaXiara  ol  61- 
Katoi  Xafi^ovctif  oiiKiri  Sta<t»6puVf  wt  kutg  rai  apxAt,  AXXii  irdvTt^  ih  rjXioi.)     Yet 
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Bat  since,  according  to  the  system  of  Origan,  all  things  are,  by 
that  final  consammation,^  to  be  once  more  restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal condition,  it  seems  to  follow,  according  to  the  same  system, 
that  such  a  state  of  equality  and  unity  was  the  one  which  origrnr 
ally  existed. 

Origen  argued  still  further :  God  alone  is  by  his  own  nature 
good ;  all  created  beings,  on  the  contrary,  are,  and  continue  to  be, 
good  only  by  virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  the  original  fountain 
of  all  good,  the  Logos.  As  soon  as  the  desire  arises  in  any  ra- 
tional being  to  be  something  for  himself,  eril  exists.  '^  What  has 
become  goodness,*'  says  Origen,^  cannot  be  in  like  manner  good 
as  that  which  is  goodness  by  its  own  essence.  It  can  nerer  be 
wanting,  however,  to  him  who,  for  its  preservation,  receives  into 
himself  the  so-called  living  bread.  Whoever  fails  of  obtaining  it, 
fails  by  his  own  fault ;  since  he  neglects  to  partake  of  the  living 
bread,  and  of  the  true  water,  wherewith,  nourished  and  refreshed, 
the  wings  grow."^  £vil  is  the  only  thiog  which  has  the  groond 
of  its  existence  in  itself,  and  not  in  God.  Which,  therefore,  gene- 
rally, is  grounded  in  no  being,  but  is  nothing  else  than  an  estrange- 
ment from  the  true  being,  that  which  has  only  a  subjective  and 
no  objective  existence,  that  which  is  in  itself  nothing.^     Hence 

this  passage  of  Origen  could  be  undentood  as  referring  barely  to  an  equality  of  monl 
condition  and  blessedness. 

1  The  diroKaTAirravi's. 

2  c.  Cels.  1.  Ti.  c.  44. 

S  An  alluBiou  to  the  Myth  in  Plato's  Pboednis  respecting  the  wings  of  the  soul. 

4  To  Plato's  metaphysical  idea  of  /u>/  6»  (according  to  which,  if  we  get  a  clear  noiioo 
of  it,  evil  is  necessary  as  a  limit  to  the  evolution  of  life;  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of 
evil,  as  to  its  moral  import,  is  virtuaUy  annulled,)  Origen  gave  more  of  a  moral  sigaiH- 
cance.  The  iin  6v  here  is,  a9cording  to  bis  view,  rather  privative  than  negative.  See  io 
Joann.  T.  ii.  §  7 :  01  luriypvrt^  tow  ^irrov,  fitrixovtri  dl  ol  Aytoc,  iv\6ymt  a»  orm 
'  ypfUMTCfpiW  ol  dk  d'ro<rrpa<f>iin-is  t^v  tow  6irr<n  fitroxhvi  rii  iartp^a^ai  Twirrw. 
ytyovaa-iv  obK  oirrtv.  Hence  I  cannot  admit  at  all  the  correctness  of  what  Bitter  says 
in  his  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Philosophic.  Bd.  i.  $  6'U,  concerning  Origen's  the- 
ory :**  A  limitation  of  this  sort,  in  which  created  spirits  originally  exist,  might  periut|s 
be  regarded  by  Origen  as  an  clement  of  evil  or  impurity  in  them,  since  be  cooaidered 
^vil  generally  to  be  simply  a  defect  of  goodness."  Such  a  view  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  theory  of  Origen,  who  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to-define  evil  as  a  thing 
which  has  its  ground  in  no  natural  necessity,  but  which  is  derivable  only  from  an  act  of 
the  free  wiU.  The  notions  of  imperfection  and  of  moral  evil  are,  accenting  to  bis  doc- 
trine, io  be  care^lly  distinguished.  God.  it  is  true,  is  the  holy,  good  being,  in  a  sentie 
in  which  no  creature  can  be  so  called  (see  T.  ii.  in  Matth.  §  10) ;  but  moral  tvil  k  noi 
an  original  element,  but  is  to  be-  traced  only  to  a  voluul^ry  apostacy  from  God.    Thc^ 
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he  says :  '^  The  assertion  of  the  Gnostics,  that  Satan  is  no  crea- 
ture of  God,^  has  some  foandation  in  truth ;  namely,  to  this 
extent,  that  while  Satan  is  indeed  a  creature  of, God  in  res[>ect  to 
his  nature,  he  is  not  so  as  Satan. *'^ 

The  will  of  the  spirits,  who  were  enjoying  the  blessedness  of  a 
dinne  life,  having  become  estranged  from  God,  the  original  nnity 
was  now  dissolved ;  a  disharmony  arose,  which  could  only  be 
restored  back  to  unity  after  a  long  process  of  purification  and  cul- 
ture. Tlie  soul  of  the  world  is  nothing  other  than  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  which  is  able  to  combine  these  great  moral  dif- 
ferences into  one  living  whole,  and  which  pervades  and  animates 
the  universe,  subjecting  all  dissonances  to  a  higher  law.* 

The  corporeal  world  was  brought  into  existence  and  constituted 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  that  the  spirits  which  had  become  inca- 
pable of  the  purely  spiritual,  divine  life,  might  be  brought  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  their  cul- 
pable misery  ;  that  the  craving  might  be  awakened  in  them  after 
a  restoration  of  their  fellowship  with  the  divine  fountain  of  good  ; 
that  they  might  become  more  and  more  purified  by  conflict.  The 
matter  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world  is  the  undeter- 
mined element,  destitute  of  all  properties,  which  receives  first, 
from  the  plastic  hand  of  Omnipotence,  a  certain  form  and  pressure, 
and  that,  varying  according  as  bodies  of  a  higher  or  lower  order, 
ethereal  or  more  gross,  in  manifold  gradations,  are  formed  out  of 
it.^  Thus  arise  manifold  gradations,  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
sensuous,  corresponding  to  the  different  stages  of  fallen  beings.^ 

o»  is  not  to  be  eonsidsred  as  a  defect  cleaving  to  creatnrcly  existence,  bat  as  a  voluntary 
afienatioo  from  t)ie  wy. 

1  See  Part  ti. 

2  In  Joann.  T.  ii.  ^  7. 

^  Tltpt  apxStpy  1  H.  c.  1. 

4  In  the  ImAov  Kovfiot  is  to  be  distingaiched  v\tt  lyiu?  at  the  ground,  ami  the  \6yoi 
h  KoviLwp  TT/ir  ffXtfv.    In  Joann.  T.  xix.  §  b. 

5  We  hen*  encounter  a  difficult  question  ;  viz.  whether  Origen  supposed,  that  from  the 
beginning  the  vXn  also  was  brought  into  existence,  together  with  the  world  or  spirits,  a;» 
A  necearary  Dmit  for  the  creature,  so  that  the  creaturely  spirit  must  of  nec.ssity  be  al- 
ways provided  with  a  material  organization,  which,  con*espoBding  only  to  the  stage  of 
moral  perfection,  would  be  of  a  higher  or  lower  order;  or,  whether  he  traced  the  first  ori- 
gin of  matter,  and  of  the  material  world  itself,  to  the  full.  If  we  confined  ourselves  to  a 
passage  in  the  woric  irtpl  apx***'*  ^^  should  be  undiT  the  necesHity  of  considering  the 
former  position  as  the  doctrine  of  Origen.  The  remarkable  passage  (1.  ii.  c.  'i,  §  2)  runs 
aA  followv:  **  Principaliter  quidum  creatas  esse  rationalrs  naturas,  mutcriulcm  vero  sub- 
btantiam  opinione  quideni  et  intellectu  solum  separari  ab  ci»  ct  pro  ipsis  vel  post  ipsas 
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There  exist  intelligences,  which  were  nnited  in  a  freer  manner 
with  an  organic  form  of  higher  character,  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  and  assisting  the  other  fallen  spirits, — those  intel- 
ligences residing  in  the  planets,^  which  administer  a  painful  ser- 
vice of  lore,  yearning  after  the  time  of  the  nmreiBal  reatoration, 
when,  lightened  of  this  burden,  they  should  be  raised  once  more 
to  a  state  of  existence,  emancipated  and  delivered  from  all  that 
is  sensuous ; — the  earnest  expectation  denoted  in  Bom.  viii.  19.^ 

cffectani  videri,  sed  nanqaam  sine  ipsa  eos  vel  vixtsae  vel  TiTere/'  From  this,  wesIiouU 
be  led  to  reprosent  the  subject  as  Ritter  understands  it ;  namely,  that  the  conception  of 
matter  arises  simply  from  an  abstraction  of  the  sum  total  constituting  the  creatorely  ex- 
istence ;  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  objective  conception  of  the  limit  of  ereatureij 
existence,  of  that  which  forms  the  boundary  of  individual  existence,— just  as  the  Pla- 
tonists  taught,  that  the  conception  of  matter  could  be  apprehended  only  by  the  Xoyot 
»6Srot.  And  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  antithesis  between  body  and  spirit  vanishes,  to 
our  apprehension,  if  we  think  of  the  manifold  gradations  in  the  attributes  or  properties 
stamped  on  the  D\»i,  and  by  abstraction  go  back  to  the  undetermined  somewhat  which 
lies  at  the  ground  of  all  these;  fUvuv  to  ifXiKov,  tuv  iroioTtrrufy  fiera/?aXXo«(rcap  sit 
ou^^ap<rla¥.  In  Joann.  T.  xiii.  §  59.  This  would  harmonize  with  his  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  transfigured  organization  after  the  resurrection,  which  rests  doubtless  on  the 
same  general  foundation,  and  with  his  doctrine  concerning  the  transfigured  ethereal 
bodies  of  the  angels ;  td  rwv  dyylXtav  <ru>fiata  al^ipia  Kal  aifyottdkt  ^m«.  In  Matth. 
T.  xvii.  ^  30.  And  to  the  souls  of  the  planets,  be  ascribes  a  awfia  al^iptop  koI  Ka^apm- 
TOTov.  De  orat.  c.  7.  In  this  case,  we  must,  with  tlitter,  consider  that  mode  of  expres- 
sion as  a  strictly  scientific  one,  to  which  everything  else  in  the  sense  of  Origen  shoold 
be  referred.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  a  production  of  matter  which  en- 
sued at  some  later  period,  it  must  be  explained  as  a  ease  in  which  he  deseends  from  the 
strictly  scientific  position,  and  accommodates  himself  to  a  more  popular  mode  of  think- 
ing— leaves  the  position  of  the  yi^eoo-u  for  that  of  the  irttrrit.  But  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  we  are  warranted  to  ascribe  to  Origen  a  speculative  theory  of  this  sort,  so  rigidly 
carried  out,  and  uniformly  adhered  to.  We  cannot  believe  there  is  any  good  reason  for 
explaining  all  his  assertions  belonging  to  a  lat^r  period,  and  seeming  to  contradict  wbai 
is  here  affirmed,  according  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  work  trtpl  apx^f^t  for  itisplsio, 
how — in  the  case  of  a  man  in  whose  mode  of  thinking  speculative  elements,  boifowed 
from  other  quarters,  and  derived  Arom  Christianity,  came  together — he  might  easily  be 
led  to  retract,  at  some  later  period,  many  things  which  he  had  presented  in  this  first essav 
at  a  speculative  system  of  doctrines.  In  Uiis  work  itself,  he  rather  puts  down  the  mat- 
ter as  problematical,  than  decides  on  it  with  confidence,  In  Joann.  T.  L  S  17,— wbete? 
indeed,  he  also  expresses  himself,  not  in  a  positive  manner,  but  in  the  form:  diwyicaiof 
inriaTTja'ai  il, — ^lie  distinguishes  from  every  corporeal  existence,  even  from  every  fnc 
connection  with  an  organization  of  transfigured  mould,  an  &'v\<n  «dyTif  xal  dcmftaros 
I^Mi},  as  the  original  one.  And  in  Joann.  T.  xix.  §  5,  he  opposes  this  later  formed  cor- 
poreal world  to  the  Kovfun  vonrov,  subsisting  alone:  *A\\A  koI  6  dtiKvvfiMws  Koo/iot 
v\ik6v  ytvofitvoi  did  tov^  dfifd'c vras  r^v  ivv\ou  ^ed^s  towow  fikv  lx«&  6ta«^6poni  oi- 
Ttvct  dii  'rdvTCf ,  {tf«  fUv  'K-pot  rd  diiXa  Kal  *rd  AawfiaTa,  kotw  ilvliff  oO  Tocoy  rif  r«T« 
oaov  Tp  irpds  t^  Jkopara  vvyKpivti,  And  he  says,  that  the  formation  of  the  Koafm  irv' 
Xov  is  described  not  without  reason  as  a  KarafioXv, 

1  See  above,  p.  77. 

2  See,  e.  g.y  de  Martyr.  §  7. 
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According  to  Origen's  doctrine,  these  higher  intelligences  owe  it 
to  their  own  free  will  iilone,  to  their  own  merit,  that  they  occupy 
this  elevated  rank  in  the  creation  ;  that  they^  are  united  in  this 
freer  manner  with  the  corporeal  world,  and  have  received  such  an 
organization  of  higher,  transfigured,  more  etherial  mould.  The 
question  may  now  arise,  did  Origen  regard  these  beings  as  those 
which  had  no  share  in  the  first  fall,  but,  by  reason  of  their  unal- 
terable fidelity  to  the  Creator,  had  entitled  themselves  to  this 
place  in  the  universe  ?  In  this  case,  he  would  suppose  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  free  direction  of  their  own  will,  some  among  the 
rational  existences  had  persevered  in  goodness^  others  swerved 
from  it ;  but  that  those  also  who  had  remained  steadfast  must 
enter  into  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  corporeal  world, — not 
as  though  they  were  bound  to  do  so,  but  because  they  chose  to 
subject  themselves  to  this  connection,  in  order  to  subserve  the  good 
of  the  other  fallen  beings.  Hence  the  more  do  they  long  for  that 
period  when,  the  end  of  the  universal  purification  having  been 
attained,  they  too  shall  be  released  from  this  burdensome  ser- 
vice. Or  perhaps — and  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  work  irepl 
apx&v  is  certainly  more  favourable  to  this  view  of  the  matter — 
Origen  considered  these  intelligences,  not  as  those  who  had  re- 
mained wholly  unaffected  by  the  general  defection  of  the  crea- 
tarely  existence,  but  simply  as  those  which  had  taken  the  least 
share  in  it,  and  which  then,  by  virtue  of  this  their  direction  of 
will,  whereby,  at  least,  they  distinguished  themselves  from  the 
rest,  obtained  this  position  in  the  universe.  But  if  this  is  his 
train  of  thought,  Origen  takes  away  from  free  will  with  one  hand, 
what  he  gives  to  it  with  the  other  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  free  will 
no  longer  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  beings  who  perse- 
vered in  goodness  and  those  who  fell  from  it,  but  only  between  those 
who  deriated  to  a  greater  or  to  a  less  extent ;  and  moral  evil  ap- 
pears in  this  case  as  something  necessary  in  thecreaturelyexistence^ 
— at  least  in  a  certain  degree, — as  a  necessary  point  of  transition. 
We  see  before  us  only  a  fragment  of  the  great  course  of  the 
world,  which  embraces  in  it  all  moral  diversities,  together  with 
all  the  consequences  thence  resulting,  up  to  their  entire  removal 
at  the  general  consummation  : — ^hence  our  defective,  limited 
Theodicee.^ 

1  Ilomil.  iv.  in  Jes.  ^  1. 
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From  the  doctrine  of  Origen  it  necessarily  followed,  that  hnman 
souls  were  originally  the  same  in  kind  with  all  higher  spirits ;  that 
the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  and  between 
the  former  compared  with  each  other,  proceeded  only  from  a  direr- 
sity  in  the  moral  bent  of  the  will  of  the  several  individuals  ;  that 
accordingly  all  souls  are  fallen  heavenly  beings.  All  conscious- 
ness in  time,  which  moves  between  the  antithesis  of  subject  and 
object,  and  the  understanding  which  is  directed  to  things  finite, 
only  grew  out  of  the  estrangement  from  that  unity  of  the  divine 
life,  which  is  the  life  of  immediate  intuition ;  and  it  is  the  soul's 
destination  that,  after  having  become  purified,  it  should 'rise  once 
more  to  that  life  which  consists  in  the  pure,  immediate-  intuition 
of  God  ;  or,  since  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  life  of 
the  soul  by  the  quenching  of  that  heavenly  fire,  that  the  sonl 
should  be  once  more  transfigured  into  spirit.^ 

His  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  CreaiionistSy  who  taught  that  each  individual  sool 
is  formed  by  an  immediate  creative  act  of  God — a  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  ]^m  irreconcileable  with  the  love  and  the  justice  of  God, 
which  extend  equally  to  all  his  creatures — and  also  to  Tertnllian^s 
traduction  system — ^a  doctrine  which  he  regarded  as  too  crass  and 
sensual.  That  he  might  hold  on  upon  his  peculiar  specnlatire 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  souls  without  seeming  to  interfere 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  insisted,  as  he  had  done  in 
defending  his  theory  of  a  creation  antecedent  to  the  creation  of 
this  temporal  world,  that  these  were  points  which,  by  the  church 
doctrine,  had  been  left  undecided. 

But  on  the  doctrine  concerning  an  adherent  corruption  of  human 
nature,  he  could  express  himself  precisely  after  the  same  manner 
with  the  teachers  of  the  North- African  Church  ;  he  could  speak 
of  a  mystery  of  the  birth,*  owing  to  which  every  individual  that 
comes  into  the  world  needs  purification  ;  and  in  defence  of  this 
he  might  appeal  to  the  same  texts  of  scripture  which  were  adduced 
by  others  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  had  only 
to  trace  this  condition  of  human  nature  to  another  source  ;  namely. 

1  Tlapa  Ttip  AtroiTTwo'iv  Kal  n/i/  ^v^iy  Tfjv  Airo  tow  ^^»  Ttf  iriftPfiaTt  yiyovuf  9  •»»* 
•yti/o/AiVfr  »^»x»J'  vov^  •"■»«  ovv  yiyovt  ^vxh^  *^<"  »^«X^  KaTop^ta^ilva  yipkrai  wot, 
II.  li^x- 1-  "•  «•  8.    Compare  the  similar  view  of  the  Gnostics  above. 

-   yXvarnpiov  Tif^  ytvitrito^. 
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to  the  personal  guilt  of  each  fallen  heavenly  spirit,  in  an  earlier 
state  of  existence.  And  consequently  this  corruption  could  not, 
according  to  Origen's  theory,  be  the  same  in  all;  but  the  degree 
of  it  depended  on  the  degree  of  the  earlier  guilt.  Although  he 
considered  Adam  to  be  a  tru9  historical  person,  yet  he  could  re- 
gard him  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  first  incarnate  soul  which 
had  fallen  from  the  heavenly  state  of  existence.  Like  the  Onos^ 
tics,  he  must  give  a  symbolical  explanation  to  the  narrative  con- 
cerning Paradise  ;  which  he  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  higher 
spiritual  world,  Adam  being  the  type  of  mankind  at  large,  of  all 
&llen  souls.^ 

In  his  work  'irepl  afyx&v^  Origen — agreeing  here  too  with  the 
Platonists  and  with  many  of  the  Gnostics — had  admitted  the 
doctrine,  at  least,  as  one  which  could  not  be  directly  disproved, 
that  fallen  sonls  might,  through  total  degeneracy,  sink  down  evea 
to  the  bodies  of  brutes.*'  But  as  his  system  differed  essentially 
from  the  Neo-Platonic,  in  giving  predominance  to  the  moral, 
teleological  point  of  view  peculiar  to  Christianity,  he  must  have 
been  ultimately  led,  as  this  point  of  view  became  more  clearly 
fixed  in  his  mind,  to  reject  altogether  the  doctrine  of  such  a  trans- 
migration of  souls,  as  being  inconsistent  with  that  end  of  purifi- 
cation which  presupposes  the  continuance  of  conciousness.^  His 
doctrine,  answering  to  the  etkico-teleological  point  of  view,  con- 
cerning the  process  of  the  souFs  purification  prosecuted  to  the 
remit  of  its  final  restoration^  forms  rather  the  direct  opposite  to 
the  hypothesis  of  a  circle  of  metempsychoses^  which  grew  out  of 
the  predominant  habit  of  judging  spiritual  things  after  the  analogy 
of  nature.'* 

Origen,  like  the  Gnostics,  placed  in  man's  fallen  nature  three 
principles,  the  aapKucov,  the  '^vyucov,  and  the  irvevfutrucov  ;  and 
also  supposed  three  different  stages  or  positions  of  human  nature 

1  c.  CfslB.  1- iy.  §  40 :  Ovx  ovtwv  irtpl  ivov  tivo«,  w  Trtpl  o\ov  rod  yiifovt  Tavra 
^aaxovTot  tov  ^ilov  \6yov.  It  b  reconcileable  with  this,  that  Origen,  in  speaking  of 
Adam  on  other  occasions,  expressed  himself  whoUy  q/ler  the  manner  of  the  Church,  as  in 
Joaon.  T.  i.  §  22  ;  T.  siii.^§  34.  He  mi^ht  understand  the  language  in  his  own  sense, 
especially  in  hcmiiiet,  where  the  gnosis  did  not  properly  belong.    Horn.  xiv.  in  Jerem. 

2  See  the  Greek  fragment,  v.  apx*  1*  i-  ^^g.  ed.  de  la  Hue  T.  1.  fl  76. 

S  See  c.  Cels.  1.  iii.  c.  76,  ii.  16,  in  Jerem.  where  he  speaks  of  metempsychosis  in  a 
parabolical  sense,  carefiiUy  guarding  against  the  misconception  which  would  arise  from 
taking  his  language  literally. 

4  [Von  Vorherrscheuder  Naturanschauung  ausgeliendeu  Anuahme.j 
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corresponding  to  these  principles.     Bat  he  differed  from  them  in 
one  essential  point.     As  he  acknowledged  all  hnman  sods  to  he 
the  same  in  kind,  so  he  held  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is 
possessed  of  the  same  principles ;  and  consequently  he  represent- 
ed the  different  stages  as  resultimg,  not  from  any  original  dif- 
ference of  natures,  but  from  the  predominance  of  some  one  or 
other  of  those  principles  occasioned  by  the  different  bent  of -the 
will.     The  spirit  (irvevfia)  is  the  highest  element  in  man^s  nature, 
that  which  is  immediately  divine,  that  whereby  man  is  connected 
with  a  higher  order  of  things — the  organ  through  which  alone  he 
is  capable  of  understanding  divine  things.     It  is  not  liable  to  be 
affected  by  sin,  or  to  be  corrupted  or  alloyed  by  anything  foreign. 
Nothing  evil,  nothing  but  what  is  divine,  can  proceed  ftom  iO 
It  can  retire  wholly  out  of  view  and  become  dormant  only  through 
man's  guilt, — only  where  it  is  hindered  from  revealing  itself  and 
from  acting  by  the  predominance  of  sense,  of  the  lower  faculties 
of  the  soul,  of  the  worldly  temper.     In  what  the  Apostle  Paul 
says  concerning  an  opposition  between  the  works  of  the  flesh  uid 
the  works  of  the  spirit,  Origen  finds  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion 
— since  he  refers  the  latter  to  the  spirit  in  man,  as  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  the  flesh,-*-the  active  principle  in  all  that  is 
good.'     The  reaction  of  this  inward  presentiment  of  God  and  of 
conscience  against  ungodliness,  he    derives  from  this  vpoifta. 
There  is  here  revealed  a  commanding,  judging,  punishing  power, 
superior  to  the  soul  itself.'    Those  men  in  whom  the  soul  sur- 
renders itself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  this  irvevfia,  those  in 
whom  this  faculty  is  predominant,  are  hence  denominated  spiritual 
men,  irpevfjLariKol}      In  the  case  of  such,  the  true  ssunts,  the 
unity  of  the  whole  life  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of  its  being  de- 
termined by  this  TTi/eO/xa, — this  is  the  governing  principle  of  their 

1  * ApfK-titxTov  rSfiv  x**^P^^^^  "^^  irvivfia.    In  Joann.  T.  xzxit.  ^  11. 

2  Td  xdWiara  Kapirol  Xiyovrai  ilvai  tov  irPtvfiaTOVf  ot>x  ^  ^v  oiti^tifi  Ttt|  roi 
&yioVf  iWit  TOV  iv^punrou, 

8  In  his  commentary  on  Romans  1.  ii.  where  Origen  refers  what  Paul  says  conoeming 
conscience  to  the  workings  of  this  vt/ivfia,  he  expresses  himself^  according  to  Jerome's 
translation,  as  follows :  Qa'a  ergo  tantam  ejus  Tideo  libertatem,  qnao  in  bonis  quidcm 
gestis  gaudeat  semper  et  exsnitet,  in  mails  vero  non  arguatiir,  sed  ipsam  animam,  cai 
cobasret,  reprehendat  et  arguat,  orbitror,  quod  ipse  sit  spiritus,  qui  ab  apostolo  esse  cnin 
animo  dicitur,  velut  paedagogus  et  quidam  sociatus  et  rector,  nt  earn  de  melioribns  mo- 
heat  vel  de  eulpis  castiget  et  arguat    Ed.  Lomm.  T>  vi.  p.  107. 

^  Od  Kara  fitroxh^  itriKpaTovirap  xPfifiart^et  6  iri>f vfiariKof.  lu  Joann.  T.  ii>  ^ 
19. 
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whole  Kfe.  Living  in  the  spirit,  all  they  do  and  suffer  proceeds 
from  this — it  is  this  which  gires  their  conduct  its  true  import 
and  significancy.^  From  this  point  of  view,  Origen  ought  to 
hare  been  led  to  see, — ^for  it  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that 
is  here  said, — that  it  is  by  this  unity  grounded  in  the  godlike 
alone,  the  essence,  the  destination  of  human  nature  can  find  its 
completion,  its  fulfilment, — that  the  tnie  end  of  man  consists  in 
this  very  thing.  Tet  he  says,  that  where  Paul  opposes  the  irvev- 
fjMTuco^  to  the  -^vxifco^  (1  Cor.  ii.  14, 16),  he  describes  the  latter 
only,  and  not  the  former,  as  men ;  since  man  consists  of  body 
and  soul,  but  the  wvev/iaTiKo^  is  more  than  man.^  And  this  form 
of  expression  is  not  a  mere  isolated  exaggeration,  possessing  no 
farther  significance  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  theology  ;  but  it  stands  closely  connected  with  that  ground- 
tendency  described  by  us  abore,  by  rirtue  of  which  Origen,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  was  inclined  to  regard  the  godlike  not 
as  the  truly  human  element,  but  as  something  superhuman, — a 
tendency  in  which  we  recognised  the  reaction  of  a  principle  be- 
longing to  the  old  world,'  which  remained  yet  to  be  Tanquished  by 
Christianity.  And  connected  with  this  the  severance  of  the  irvevfia 
from  the  ^^rt^x^,  as  the  purely  human  element,  is  his  doctrine, 
that  those  in  whom  the  ifri^  surrendered  itself  to  the  guidance 
of  the  irvevfia,  would  persevere  in  the  unity  of  this  existence  ani- 
mated by  the  irvevfuiy  and  rise  in  the  perfected  state  of  their 
essence,  when  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  'rrvevfjia,  to  a  higher 
life  after  death ;  but  those  in  whom  the  yp^vxn  always  resisted 
the  TTvevfJM,  would  after  death  be  forsaken  by  the  latter,  which 
would  return  to  God  from  whom  it  came,  while  they  themselves, 
separated  from  the  'rrvevfui,  would  be  given  up  to  woe  ;^  a  doc- 

1  *Qt  yip  h  &yi09  Xv  trutVfiaTt,  irpoKaTapxovrt  rutv  iv  rte  J^w  Kal  trdatit  irpa^ca«v 
Koi  »ixv*  '^^  "^^^  yp&s  ^tov  HfLifou,  ovTon  trap  o,  Ti  xor'  &»  iroi^f  wotii  -MViVftaTi, 
aXXdk  K&f  irairxVt  ''caaT^ec  irptvfiaTt,    In  Joann.  T.  ixxii.  §  11. 

S  'HfiM  ydip  ov  fjLUTtiv  airrov  [the  Apostle  Paul]  ^a/ifv  knrl  tov  imvfiaTtKov  fiii 
trpov^r^tucivai  rd  dv^pt0irot,  Kpurrov  yikp  h  av^pt&wot  h  irptv/iaTiKit,  too  fhoi  i» 
^wxJS  ^  '"  oAftaTt.  A  Iv  awafK^oripOK  x«pa«('''>7P<Sofi^t'<'v'  ovx^  di  Kal  i»  rcS  tovtwv 
^Burriptp,  •wptCfiaTi;  L.  c.  T.  ii.  ^  15. 

'  Thus  Aristotle  (Etluc.  >Iicomach.  x.  7)  places  the  contemplative  life  as  the  divine, 
answering  to  the  godlike  in  man,  above  the  practical,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  purely 
human:  «l  ^tlop  6  pops  irpdv  top  ip^pmiroPt  koI  o  Kard  tovtop  fiiot  •d'eZov  irpov  top 
dp^punrtpop  filop,  and  yet  he  says  of  the  pout:  tovto  fidXio'Ta  dii^pwirot.    . 

4  We  can  here  cite  passagf^s  only  from  works  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
Latin  translations;  the  fidelity  of  which,  however,  on  these  points,  we  have  no  reason 
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trine  which  it  is  Tery  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Origen*s  idea  of 
a  purifying  process  going  on  after  death,  and  of  the  unireTBal 
restoration  as  the  final  end  of  all  things.  For  the  rest,  lie 
ascribed  to  this  irveufjui — as  we  might  presume  he  would  do,  from 
his  idea,  already  unfolded,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  rational 
being  to  God, — no  autonomy,  no  independent  self-subsistence, 
but  regarded  it  as  the  organ  destined  to  receive  into  itself  and  to 
represent  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  irvevfUL  in  man 
can  be  active,  according  to  his  doctrine,  only  by  being  connected 
with  the  Divine  Spirit.^ 

As  Origen,  then,  supposed  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature, 
so  he  distinguished  three  different  stages  of  moral  development ; 
according  as  the  Trvevfia,  the  yfrvx^y  or  the  <ra^,  predominated. 
The  second  stage,  where  the  personal  /,  estranged  from  God,  is 
uppermost,  and  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  certain  dominion 
over  sense, — where  the  soul  follows  its  egoistic  inclinations, — is 
the  stage  of  a  certain  merely  worldly  cultivation,  of  an.  intelli- 
gent egoism,  where  no  enthusiasm  for  moral  goodness  impels  the 
man,  nor  yet  does  moral  evil  break  out  into  any  rude  expres- 
sions,— where  the  man,  as  Origen  expresses  it,  is  neither  cold  nor 
hot.  This  stage  does,  it  is  true,  in  itself  considered,  hold  the 
middle  place  between  the  two  others ;  yet  it  might  be  asked, 
from  which  point  the  way  is  easiest  to  attain  the  divine  life. 
Origen  brings  up  the  question,  whether  the  aaptcuco^  (the  carnal 
man)  might  not  be  more  easily  led  than  the  '^i^mco^  (the  spiritoal 
man)  to  conviction  of  sin,  and  thereby  to  true  conversion.'  Con- 
nected with  this  is  Origen's  idea,  that  as  a  wise  physician  will 
sometimes  call  forth  the  elements  of  disease  lurking  in  the  body, 
and  by  means  of  his  art  cause  other  disorders  to  arise,  that  so 
these  elements  of  disease  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  entire 
organism  may  be  expelled ;  so  God  places  men  in  situations  where 
the  evil  lurking  in  their  nature  is  called  forth  to  open  activity, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  thus  brought  to  the  consciousness  of 

to  saspect  Commentar.  ep.  ad  Rom.  1.  ii.  c.  9,  p.  106,  ed.  Lomm.  Hie  ipse  spiritos  nt, 
qui  coiiflBret  aninabas  justonim.  Si  vero  inobediens  ei  anima  et  contumax  ftxoit,  divi- 
detnr  ab  m  post  exceseum.    Commentar.  series  in  Matth.  c.  6^,  T.  iv.  p.  8d2,  ed.  Lomm. 

1  In  Matt,  T.  xiii.  ^  2 :  "Ertpop  clvat  7-6  rov  ^tov  irvtvfia,  kom  i»  hfup  J,  irapA  ro 
•  «-vcv/ua  UAarroy  dv^pvnrov  t6  iv  a^T»;  which  latter  he  here  also  distinguishes  from 
the  ^vx>}. 

^  Htpl  dpx'Stv,  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
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their  moral  disorder,  and  of  its  destractire  effects,  and  so  be  the 
more  easily  and  radically  healed.^  In  this  sense  he  explains  the 
scriptaral  expression,  God  hardens  the  heart,  and  others  of  the 
like  import. 

Regarding  the  self-determination  of  the  creaturely  free  will  as 
the  original  ground  of  all  the  dirersities  existing  among  rational 
beings,  Origen  supposed  it  was  likewise  this  which  conditions  the 
whole  subsequent  process  of  purification  and  derelopment,  in- 
clading  all  the  stadia  up  to  the  final  goal  of  the  restoration.^ 
Accordingly,  it  is  with  him  an  important  point  to  define  the  no- 
tions -of  6od*8  foreknowledge,  and  of  predestination  as  contradis- 
tingnislied  from  the  doctrine  of  an  etfiapfiipi],  or  of  an  uncondi- 
tional necessity.  He  teaches  that  God  arranged  the  plan  of  the 
onirerse  after  haying  taken  into  yiew  all  the  different  bents  of 
will,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  which  they  were  the  condition.' 
He  distingnishes,  in  moral  evil,  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
necessity.  Although  moral  evil,  when  it  once  exists,  must  exhi- 
bit itself  in  certain  determinate  forms,  yet  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  that  this  or  that  determinate  evil  should  be  brought 
about  by  this  or  that  particular  individual.^ 

It  must  be  quite  clear  already,  from  the  exposition  of  Origen's 
doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  world  to  God, 
and  of  the  spirit  {irvevfjta)  in  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  (irvev^ 
Sfftov,)  how  grace  and  free  will  are,  in  his  system,  made  to  har- 
monize with  each  other.  In  conformity  with  this,  he  says  :  *'  As 
the  good  thrift  of  husbandry  requires  the  coming  together  of  two 
factors,  the  husbandman's  own  activity  and  the  blessing  of  God  ; 
so,  in  order  to  goodness  in  rational' beings,  there  must  be  their 

1  See  de  orat.  o.  29,  and  the  frngment  of  the  commentary  on  Exod.  c.  x.  37 ;  in  the 
26th  chapter  of  the  ^iXoKa\(a,  and  «i  the  2d  vol.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  t  111.  "Qonrcp  iirl  ri- 
¥m9  attffiaTiKSfV  xa^i)fiaTMv,  cic  fi&^09  TOVy  Xv  oDroit  cl'ritf,  kix'^P^*^^'''^^  kokov,  o 
laTftit  lis  tiiv  itriipdiniatf  iid  TUftov  t^apfk&Ktov  IXkc»  koI  kinoiraTai  t^v  CXijy,  ^Xf  y- 
fLOV^t  xoXc-rav  liiiroimv  Kai  dtotdq<rciC  xal  ir6wov^  -rXeioya*  &9  tlx>  ▼(««  ourw9  olfiat 
K€u  'r6¥  ^tov  oiKoyofitXv  Ti/r  Kputpioif  KUKiav  els  rd  ^a^ot  Ktx*opf\Kviay  r^v  i/^v^Jic.  T 
viii.  p.  80&,  ed.  Lomm. 

<ra»  TO  a^({ov<rtoy.    De  oral.  %  29. 

3  See  the  commentary  on  GenesiH. 

4  *A»4yitn  iffri,  ravra  iXSrtivt  ovk  avAyKJi  ii  did  tovH  tivo^.  Iu  Matth.  T.  ziii. 
§22. 
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own  freewill  and  the  power  of  God,  to  uphold  the  good  pnrpoee.' 
Bat  onr  own  free  will  and  the  divine  assistance  are  bpth  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  become  good,  but  also  in  order  to  persererance 
in  yirtue,  when  once  attained ; — since  eyen  the  perfect  man  would 
fall,  if  he  became  proud  of  his  goodness,  and  ascribed  it  to  him- 
self,— if  he  failed  to  give  the  honour  which  is  due,  to  Him  who 
bestowed  on  him  all  by  which  he  was  chiefly  enabled  both  to  at- 
tain to  yirtue,  and  to  persevere  in  it.^ 

It  may  be  gathered,  then,  from  what  has  offered  itself  to  onr 
notice  as  the  views  held  in  common  by  all  in  the  Anthropology 
of  this  period,  that  not  only — as  was  the  case  also  among  the 
Gnostics — the  acknowledgment  of  a  Redeemer  found  its  point  of 
attachment  in  the  universally  expressed  need  of  redemption,  but 
that  also— which  constituted  the  difference  between  the  Church 
and  the  Gnostic  Anthropology — ^human  nature  was  on  no  side 
supposed  to  be  so  beset  with  moral  evil,  as  to  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  complete  appropriation  of  it  by  the  Redeemer.  Henee, 
from  the  very  first,  the  church  consciousness  developed  itself  in 
antagonism  with  Docetism  under  all  its  forms  and  degrees. 
Thus  this  anti-Docetic  tendency  is  strongly  marked  in  such  pas- 
sages of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  as,  by  their  stamp  of 
antiquity,  form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  prevaiUng  tone  of  these 
letters.  It  is  here  said  of  the  Docetie,  in  an  original  way : 
"  They  who  would  make  nothing  but  a  spectre  of  Christ;  are 
themselves  like  spectres — spectral  men.**^  And  Tertullian  says 
to  the  Docetse :  "  How  is  it,  that  you  make  the  half  of  Christ  a 
lie  ?  He  was  all  truth.'*^  **  You  are  offended/*  says  he  in  another 
place,^  ''  when  the  child  is  nourished  and  fondled  in  the  unclean- 
liness  of  its  swaddling-clothes.  This  reverence  shown  to  natnie 
you  despise — and  how  were  you  born  yourself?  Christy  at  least, 
loved  man  in  this  condition.^  For  his  sake,  he  came  down  from 
above  ;  for  his  sake,  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  degradation, 
to  death  itself.  In  loving  man,  he  loved  even  his  birth,  even  his 
flesh." 

1  T6  rov  XoytKOv  aya^ov  fiiicrov  Iotiv  Ik  rt  t^v  irpoaipivtrnt  aurov  ircl  r^  citm*-- 

2  From  the  commentiury  on  *".  iv.  Pbilocol  c.  24.    Ed.  Lomm.  T.  xi.  p.  430. 

3  AuTo2  r6  doKiiv  otntt  da-ufiaroi  koI  SatfiovtKot.    Ep.  ad  Smym   |  2. 

4  Quid  dimidias  meiulacio  Christum  ?    Totus  veritus  ftiit.    De  carne  Christi,  c.  5. 
4  L.  c.  c.  14. 
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Tn  opposition  no  less  to  Docetism,  which  objected  to  Christ 
in  the  form  of  a  serrant,  which  would  receive  only  a  glorified 
Christ,  than  to  the  esthetic  paganism,  which  idolized  the  beauti- 
ful/ the  person  of  our  Saviour  was  represented  as  being  without 
form  or  comeliness,  as  that  of  one  whose  outward  appearance  con- 
tradicted the  glory  within  ; — a  notion  which  was  based  partly  on 
a  passage  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  too  literally  understood, 
and  partly  on  misinterpreted  passages  in  the  gospels.  Tertullian 
says :'  "  This  was  the  very  thing  which  excited  men's  wonder  as 
to  everything  else  in  him,  when  they  said.  Whence  hath  this  man 
this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works  ?  The  exclamation  comes 
from  men  who  thought  they  might  despise  his  form."* 

If  we  here  compare  Tertullian  with  the  Alexandrians,  we  see 
at  once  the  great  advantage  which  the  former,  from  deriving 
everything  solely  from  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  possessed 
over  the  latter,  with  whose  notions  other  elements  of  a  foreign 
cnltnre  had  been  blended.  His  characteristic  trait  was  that  of  a 
vigorous  Christian  realism.  We  have  remarked  already  in  con- 
templating the  Gnostic  systems,  what  a  close  connection  subsisted 
between  the  peculiar  essence  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals, 
and  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  and  life  of  Christ. 
The  intuition  of  Christ's  life  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  new 
ethical  standard, — f^om  this  was  to  proceed  forth  the  peculiar 
principle  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals.  But  in  those  cases 
where  the  ethical  principle  itself  ^as  adulterated  by  the  influence 
of  other  standards  conjoined  with  the  Christian,  this  corruption 
reacted  also  on  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  and 
life  of  Christ ; — as  we  have  seen,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ; — and  the  same  thing  may  be  remarked  in  the  case  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria.  Founding  his  judgment  on  that  moral 
system  which  demanded  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  human 
feelings,  and  which  made  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  and  other 
«iscetics  of  that  period,  ashamed  of  their  own  bodies,  he  was  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
purely  human  form,  as  it  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
Instead  of  the  purely  human  character,  he  was  for  the  superhu- 

^  See  vol.  L  the  Introduction. 

)  De  carne  Christi,  c.  9. 

^  Nee  bumanaB  bourstatis  coq^us  fnit,  nediim  conlestis  rlnritatift. 
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man.     Christ  was  to  represent  the  Ideal  of  estrangement  from 
sense,  of  a  life  wholly  independent  of  sense  ;  not  to  be  affected 
by  sensuous  impressions ;   by  wants,  as  hanger  and  thirst,  bj 
feelings  of  pain,  by  agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations — ^tfae 
ideal  of  a  perfect  airdOeta,     As  the  Logos  became  man,  he  must, 
in  his  essence,  be  superior  to  such  things ;  and  so  the  genuine 
Onostic,  in  imitation  of  him,  should  striye,  by  the  efforts  of  bis 
will,  to  attain  to  a  similar  apathy.     He  says  characteristically : 
''  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  our  Savionr, 
the  body,  as  such,  required  the  necessary  services  for  its  support ; 
he  ate,  not  for  the  body's  sake,  for  this  was  preserved  by  a  holy 
power."^    Now  this  principle  might  hare  led  him  to  a  Docetism 
of  his  own.     The  contemplation  of  Christ,  as  he  is  presented  in 
the  gospel  history,  exercised,  howerer,  too  great  a  power  over 
him, — the  historical  truth  was  a  thing  of  too  much  weight  with 
him,  to  allow  him  to  settle  down  on  any  such  position  as  that. 
He  would  only  say,  that  Christ  was  not,  by  any  necessity  of  na- 
ture, subjected  to  those  various  wants  and  affections, — ^but  sub- 
jected himself  to  them  of  his  own  free  choice,  out  of  Yoluntary 
condescension  for  the  well-being  of  man  ;  to  give  a  proof  of  the 
reality  of  his  human  nature,  so  that  no  room  nor  pretext  might 
be  left  for  Docetism.^    We  must,  however,  do  Clement  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that,  along  with  this  distempered  element,  there 
was  much  which  was  sound  and  healthy  in  his  ethical  tendencies, 
as  they  were  influenced  by  his  contemplation  of  the  life  of  Christ* 
— as,  for  instance,  when  in  another  place,  speaking  against  the 
ascetic  contempt  of  the  body,  he  says  Christ  would  not  with  tbe 
health  of  the  soul  have  restored  that  of  the  body  also,  if  there 
ought  to  be  any  enmity  between  the  body  and  the  soul.^ 

AVith  this  tendency  of  Clement,  which  caused  him  to  overlook 
the  purely  human  element  in  Christ,  the  other,  which  led  him,  by 

*  *Eiri  TOW  tratrrjpo^  t6  vwfia  diratrciv  t'tvaStfia  tAs  Apayxaiav  uvnptalav  tU  «««- 
fiotniv  ytXtoi  S.V  cZ*},  Itpayiv  yap  ov  did  to  cSofia,  ivifdfin  avvtx6fit¥Op  dyla.  StroBi. 
I.  vi.  f.  849. 

2  Accordingly  he  says  of  Christ :  "Aira^  dirX&s  Aira^s  ^v,  tl«  ov  ov&kv  wapiaivint 
Kltftjfia  ira^^fiTtKdvy  oOri  ndov^  ovrt  Xvirn. 

8  Compare  the  remarks  in  vol.  i.  p.  380,  on  the  reaction  of  tlie  Christian  spirit  in  Cle- 
ment, against  a  one-sided  ascetic  tendency. 

iiricrKKiXotv  (probably  it  should  read,  according  to  Hetret's  emendaUoa,  o-Kcvaj^aNr) ;  b^ 
would  not  have  taken  the  hostile  adp^  under  his  protection.    Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  i6(». 
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his  exaggerated  notions  of  the  servant-form,  to  imagine  that 
Christ  possessed  an  uncomely  person,  might  seem  to  stand  in 
direct  contradiction  ; — and  undoubtedly  he  never  would  have 
arrived  at  any  such  view  himself ;  but,  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
church  tradition,  he  contrived  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  hi» 
ovn  peculiar  bent  of  mind  and  habits  of  thinking,  by  applying  it 
in  the  following  manner  : — that  since  the  Godlike  presents  itself 
in  this  mean,  uncomely  shape,  men  should  be  led  thereby  to 
despise  sensuous  beauty,  to  soar  by  spiritual  contemplation  from 
the  sensuous  to  the  Godlike,  which  is  exalted  above  all  that  par-, 
takes  of  sense.^  No  one  should  be  misled  to  admire  the  beauti- 
ful form,  and  so  give  less  heed  to  the  substance  of  Christ's  dis- 
courses.* 

This  view  of  Christ's  person,  as  one  who  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  took  a  different  shape  with  Origen,  So  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  whole  connection  of  his  system.  We  have  stated, 
on  a  former  page,  how  his  doctrine  of  the  different  stages  in 
Christianity  was  connected  with  his  idea  of  the  different  forms  of 
manifestation  of  the  divine  Logos.  The  Logos  becomes  all  things 
to  all  in  a  still  higher  sense  than  that  in  which  Paul  would  say 
this  of  himself ;  and  this  Origen  applied  also  to  Christ's  temporal 
•ippearancc.  He  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  appears  to  them 
in  different  forms,  suited  to  their  recipiency.  To  some  he  reveals 
himself  in  his  glory,  in  a  celestial  light  which  spreads  from  him- 
self to  his  word ;  so  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  after  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  himself  in  this  higher  way,  they 
can  understand  it  in  the  plenitude  of  its  meaning, — nay,  in  a 
h*t[ht  which  reflects  itself  back  even  on  the  Old  Testament,  which 
now  becomes  transfigured  in  its  relation  to  Christ  become  known 
in  his  glory.    To  others  he  appears  only  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 

1  The  words  of  Clement  respecting  Christ  are:  '£»»  vapKl  fiiv  dtiSfj^  (as  the  reading, 
^'yoDd  all  doubt,  should  be,  OA  maybe  gathered  from  the  following  context,  and  from 
the  tllusion  to  Isa.  liii.  2)  dtiXtjkv^tu  kqI  dftop^ov,  cl«  n-6  dtiili  Kal  dvdtfiarov  t^v 
<^(itt«  aMat  dtrofiXiiTBLP  ^fiat  didiiaKuv.    Strom.  1.  iii.  f.  47:). 

2  Ov  fidTiiv  if^iXrjatv  timXti  XP^^*'^^^^^  vufiaro^  fiop<p^f  7»a  fiv  Ti«  to  wpaiov 
*Tatvww  Kal  TO  icaXXos  ^avfn'\t0V,  dtffia-rtfrat  riv  Xtyofiivtov  Koi  tow  KaTaXiivofii- 
eott  (this latter  word  offers  here  no  good  sense.  It  can  neither  mean,— w/m/  should  be 
Ir/t  btkind,  nor  trhat  has  been  Uft  behind.  I  have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  correct  read- 
i«'g  is  Kara^XfwofiivoiK.  Moreover,  the  composition  wilh  Kara  has  a  force  in  this com- 
nrrtion — the  1  oking  downward  to  the  object  of  sense,  instead  of  upAVurd— fti/w  pXiirtiv 
''pox  Td  votiTd)  vftoxavtxtovt  dtrortfAvnTttt  ru>v  i»oi|twv.     Strom.  1.  vi.  f.  Hi)0. 
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as  one  without  form  and  comeliness — ^namely,  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  elevate  themselres,  beyond  the  temporal  appearance, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Logos  revealing  himself  in  it.^  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Christ  of  the  transfiguration  and  the  Christ  with- 
out form  or  comeliness,  as  men  were  used  to  represent  him,  would 
be  nothing  other  than  designations  of  two  different  ways — de- 
pending on  the  recipiency  of  the  subject — of  contemplating  one 
and  the  same  Christ,  whom  all  were  not  in  a  condition  to  know 
in  his  divine  exaltation.  Thus  to  him  it  mnst  have  appeared 
necessary  that  the  mass  of  believers  should  frame  to  themselves 
the  conception  of  Christ,  as  of  one  who  appeared  without  form  or 
comeliness.  Their  whole  view  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  which, 
at  the  position  they  occupied,  could  be  none  other  than  it  was, 
reflected  itself  under  this  particular  form.  And  accordingly  he 
could  have  considered  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  symbol  of  that  higher  form  of  beholding,  in  which 
Christ  presented  himself  to  his  more  advanced  disciples.^  But  if 
he  regarded  particular  facts  as  symbols  of  universal  ideas,  or  of 
a  general  stadium  in  the  evolution  of  the  spiritual  life,  yet  he  by 
no  means  denied,  in  so  doing,  the  objective  reality  of  such  &cts, 
which  at  the  same  time  answered  to  a  more  universal  idea ; — and 
accordingly  that  more  general  view  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ 
in  no  wise  precluded  its  historical  reality.  As  Origen  was  prone 
to  explain  away  the  objective  into  the  subjective,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  he  inclined  to  represent  the  subjective  as  something 
objective,— of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples.  And  thus  it 
happened,  that  the  profound  idea  of  the  necessary  manifold  gra- 
dations in  the  views  entertained  of  Christ,  were  objectively  re- 
presented by  him,  as  so  many  different  forms  which  Christ  as- 
sumed in  relation  to  the  different  positions  held  by  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse.  As  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of 
revelation  (jwpif>ai)  in  which  he  presents  himself  to  the  spiritual 
world,  belongs  to  the  essential  character  of  the  Logos,  so  Chribt 
mirrored  forth,  in  this  respect  also,  the  activity  of  the  Logos 

1  'O  frmiiip  iiaWcv  TlavXov  Toii  iravi  trdutra  ytMOfityot,  Iva  Toitt  tmrat  ittfiivy. 
In  Joann.  T.  xx.  §  28 ;  and,  in  respect  to  the  two-Jald  fiopi^^  in  winch  Chmt  eppearni, 
in  Matt.  T.  xii.  §  37. 

*i  See  c.  Gels.  I.  iv.  c.  16,  where  he  says  of  those  who  received  the  acoonnt  of  Clirisi'9 
transfiguration  too  literally  and  sensuonsly:  Mfi  w^travrtt  tA^  wt  ip  ivropUix  Xtyo- 
fitva^  fiiTafioXat  h  /ucTa/iop</>co<re(C  tov  *Irjifov. 
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himaelf  ia  biB  own  temporal  appearance.  It  pertains  to  his  pecu- 
liar and  essential  character,  that  he  had  no  unchangeable  deter- 
minate form  ;  bnt  appeared,  according  to  the  different  characters 
of  men,  to  some  in  the  lower  form  of  a  senrant ; — to  others,  di- 
rested  of  this  form,  and  in  a  shape  of  light,  in  afSnity  with  his 
godlike  nature.  Thus  Origen  explained  to  himself  the  fact  of  the 
tnuisfigniation,  and  sereral  other  appearances  in  the  gospel  his- 
tory.^ The  whole  yiew  was  closely  connected  with  his  notions  of 
the  stuff  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world,  as  something 
indeterminate,  and  which  could  run  through  yarions  metamor- 
phoses from  the  higher  to  the  lower.^ 

The  complete  yictory  oyer  Docetism  implied  the  complete  re- 
cognition of  the  purely  human  nature  in  Christ ;  and  this  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  supposition  that  he  possessed  a  human 
sonL  Yet  this  particular  point  did  not  immediately  stand  forth 
clearly  dereloped  in  the  dogmatic  consciousness.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  only  the  two  conceptions,  the  \0709  in  his  essential 
dirinity,  and  the  adp^,  from  which  all  the  human  characteristics 
proceeded,  which  were  clearly  separated  and  distinguished.  True, 
men  most  necessarily  have  been  driyen,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
carry  through  the  identity  in  Christ's  person  with  the  human  na- 
ture, to  ascribe  to  him  a  soul,  also,  with  human  feelings  ;  but  still 
all  this,  as  we  see  in  the  example  of  Irenseus,  was  referred  back 
simply  to  the  cdp^^  the  flesh  taken  from  the  earth.'  Although 
this  same  father  says  that  Christ  gaye  his  own  body  for  our  body, 
and  his  own  y^X'^  for  our  '^i^ ;  and  we  are  constrained,  in  this 
distinction,  to  understand  by  the.  term  '^i^,  not  life,  but  the 

^  «.  CelB.  I.  tI.  e.  77:  TdirapaXKArTov  tov  a&ftaroi  ainrov  irp&s  rote  opSurt  iwardv 
vol  itA.  TOVT«  y^^vifLOVf  TQiovrc  ipaufOfitvoif,  inroiov  Idci  iKdrrtp  fi\.ivmr2rai»  This 
is  Applied  to  tlie  transflRuntion,  of  which  he  directly  says :  'Exet  ti  kuI  fiufrriKov  6  \6- 
ypt,  dtrayyiW^p  tAt  tov  'I^oroD  tia<p6po\n  fiop<t>Av  dva<l>ipKx^ai  Ivl  riiv  tov  •^e/ov 
Xoyov  ipvvip,  in  the  sense  already  expounded.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this  is  the  pas- 
sage which  has  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  the  Latin  translation :  Quoniani  non  solum 
dose  formSB  in  eo  ftierunt,  una  quidem,  secundum  quam  omnes  eum  videbant,  altera  au- 
tem  secnndum  quam  transflguratns  est  coram  disoipulis  in  moute,  sed  etiam  unicuique 
•pparebat  seenndam  quod  fnerat  dignus.  Commentar,  Series  in  Matth.  §  100.  £d. 
Loaam.  T.  it.  p.  446. . 

t  06  ^avfutordp  ttiv  <f>vcrti  r/ot irr^v  xai  AWoit&riiv  Kal  irdari)t  troioTtjTo^f  vv  6 
TtxrCTiy*  fiovKrrai  iticriKiiv  irk  fiiv  lx««i' i»"ou»T»n-a,  ku^  fly  XlytTai  t6'  ovk  tlx^v 
tliot  ohik  KdXkot,  hri  M  oOt««  Iviol^ov  «cal  JcaToirX»i<cTi*r^^  Kal  3"a«/i*a<rr^v,  »«  iirl 
irpovmwev  ittvtiv  to»«  ^laTos.    c.  Cels.  1.  vi.  J  77. 

S  The  emotions  excited  at  the  approach  of  death  are  classed  under  the  <rvfi^o\a  <rap- 
K^  T^t  airi  yn«  »lXn/*M'*'»l*-     ^•*^*  *'*•  ^'  '^■^' 
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soul  ;^  yet  he  at  least  makes  no  farther  use  of  this  distinction  in 
other  cases,  where  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  man.  Justin  seems  to 
have  applied  the  common  trichotomy  of  man*s  nature  to  Christ, 
with  the  following  modification  :  Christ,  as  the  God-man,  con- 
sisted, like  every  other  man,  of  three  parts ;  the  body,  the  animal 
soul,  (the  lower  principle  of  life,)  and  the  thinking  reason  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  him  the  place  of  the  fallible  human 
reason,  which  is  but  a  ray  of  the  divine  reason,  of  the  Xoyof;,^  was 
represented  by  the  universal  divine  reason,*  by  the  \6yo^  itself:* 
hence  it  was  in  Christianity  alone  that  the  universal  revelation 
of  religious  truth,  a  revelation  not  disturbed  by  partial,  one-sided 
representation,  would  be  given.^ 

Tertullian  was  the  the  first  to  express  distinctly  and  clearly 
the  doctrine,  that  Christ  possessed  a  proper  human  soul ;  having 
been  led  to  this  by  the  views  which  he  entertained  in  general 
concerning  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  by  the  ten- 
dency of  his  controversial  writings,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ  in  particular.  He  did  not  hold,  like  others,  to 
the  three  parts  of  human  nature  mentioned  above,  but  supposed 
it  to  consist  of  only  two  parts.  He  affirmed  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  animal  soul,  distinct  from  the  reasonable  soul  in  man,  which 
was  to  be  considered  as  the  animating  principle  of  the  body ; 
but  that,  in  all  living  things,  there  is  but  one  animating  essence, 
although  this,  in  the  human  nature,  is  endued  with  superior 
powers  ;  that  the  thinking  soul  itself,  therefore,  is  the  animatiDg 
principle  of  the  human  body.*     If  Tertullian,  then,  conceived  of 

1  Sec  the  words  of  IrensBUs,  1.  y.  c.  1.  §  1  :  Tai  liiw  a'ifiari  Xvrpmvaikivov  fifi«n  rw 
Kvpiou  Kal  ioirrtn  ttiu  ^uX'/v  virtp  Tutv  filHTipw  y^rvx^v  Kai  tnv  vdpKa  t»iv  iavrav 
avTi  Twif  fifitrtpuv  capKtuv.  As  the  thought  here  is,  that  Christ  surrendered  to  SaUn 
—who  claimed  a  power  over  mon's  soul  and  body— his  own  body,  as  a  ransom  for  xhf 
men  whom  he  held  captive,  the  word  here  can  hardly  be  understood  otherwise  than  of 
tlie  human  soul. 

2  The  otriptia  XoytKov,  the  Xoyov  cirtpfiaTLKOij  the  \oyoi  kotit  fiip<n. 
9  AoyiK6if  t6  oKov, 

4  Apolog.  ii.  ^  10.  One  wight  be  led  to  suspect,  however,  that  the  words,  am  otofia 
Kai  \6yov  Kai  \l/vx*i»i  are  the  interpolation  of  some  later  hand,  who  would  make  Jastin 
orthodox  on  this  article,  since  this  precise  definition  occurs  in  Justin's  writings  nowhere 
I'lae,  and  stands  here  uot  exactly  in  its  proper  place.  But  we  must  admit,  that  tbe  first 
reaRon  is  of  little  force,  and  the  second  of  n  one  at  all  in  tbe  case  of  such  a  writer  as  Jii<: 
tin. 

5  Jnstin  is,  in  time,  before  Apollinaris. 

6  De  anima,  r.  I'l. 
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but  one  soni,  as  the  medium  between  the  divine  Logos  and  the 
body  of  Christ,  he  must  necessarily  have  conceived  of  it  as  a  rea- 
sonable human  soul  in  the  proper  sense.  Again,  he  was  engaged 
in  controversy  with  a  Valentinian  sect,  who  taught  that  Christ, 
instead  of  veiling  his  soul  in  a  gross  material  body,  so  modified  the 
y^uX^  itself  that  it  could,  like  the  body,  be  visible  to  men  under 
the  dominion  of  sense.  Against  these  he  maintained,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as  in  the  case 
•  of  every  man,  soul  and  body,  and  what  belongs  to  both  ;  that 
Christ,  in  order  to  redeem  men,  was  under  the  necessity  of  uniting 
to  himself  a  soul  of  that  kind  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  man  ; 
— and  so  much  the  more  as  the  soul  constitutes  man's  proper 
essence.^ 

Bat  still  greater  than  the  influence  of  Tertullian  was  that  of  the 
systematizing  intellect,  and  the  conciliatory,  apologetic  bent  of 
Origen,  in  unfolding  and  establishing  this  doctrine  iir  the  Church 
system  of  faith.  He  did  not  proceed  here  upon  speculative  prin- 
ciples, but  upon  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. As  the  divine  life  in  believers  leads  back  to  Christ  as  its 
original  source,  he  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  union  of  the  Logos 
with  the  human  nature  in  Christ  by  the  analogy  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  believers.  If  believers,  as  Paul  says,  become 
of  one  spirit  with  the  Lord,  this  is  in  a  far  higher  sense  the  case 
with  that  soul  which  the  Logos  had  taken  into  indissoluble  union 
with  himself.  According  to  the  theory  of  Origen,  it  is  in  truth 
the  soul's  original  destination  to  shrrender  itself  wholly  to  the 
Logos,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  communion  with  him,  to  live  wholly 
in  the  divine  element.  Now  that  which,  in  the  case  of  other 
souls,  is  found  to  be  true  only  in  the  highest  moments  of  the  inner 
life, — namely,  that  they  pass  wholly  into  union  with  the  divine 
Logos,  lose  themselves  completely  in  the  intuition  of  God, — was 
in  the  case  of  that  soul  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  act,  so 
that  its  entire  life  rose  to  the  communion  with  the  Logos : — it 
became  wholly  transformed  into  a  divine  being.^ 
-As  Origen,  again,  distinguished,  in  every  man,'  the  spirit  (tti/cu- 

1  De  mrne  Cbrifiti,  c.  11,  and  onwards. 

2  Ou  fiovov  KoiVfovta  dXX'  tvcoo'cs  Kai  Avdhpaa-tVi  ti;c  tKtiifov  SttortiTo^  KiKoiiftaufiKt- 

^  Pee  above. 
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/xa),  from  the  soul  {'^^vxn)  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word, 
so  too  he  i4>plied  this  distinction  to  the  hunuin  nature  of  Christ.^ 
Human  nature  in  general  attains  to  a  moral  perfection  just  in 
proportion  as  ererything  in  it  is  determined  by  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple (the  irvevfui)  ;  but  this  has  been  completely  and  perfectly 
realized  only  by  Christ.  "  If  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  every  holy 
man,  how  much  more  must  we  aflbm  it  of  Jesus,  the  forerunner 
and  pattern  of  all  saints,  in  whose  case,  when  he  assumed  the 
entire  human  nature,  the  wevfia  was  the  moying  spring  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  man  !^ 

But,  as  we  hare  said,  it  was  a  leading  point  in  the  system  of 
Origen,  that  in  the  spiritual  world  erery thing  depends  on  the 
moral  bent  of  the  will.  To  this  general  law  in  the  divine  order 
of  the  world,  he  could  not  allow  that  this  highest  dignity  to  which 
any  soul  had  attained,  formed  any  exception.  That  soul  had 
merited,  by  the  true  bent  of  its  will,  by  the  lore  whereby  it  had 
remained  constantly  united  with  the  divine  Logos,  to  become,  in 
the  manner  above  described,  wholly  one  ¥rith  him,  wholly  dirine.' 
He  explained  the  words  in  Ps.  xlv.  5,  as  referring  to  such  a  fusion 
of  this  soul  with  the  Logos,  deserved  by  its  bent  of  will. 

But  here  arises  a  question  of  some  importance  in  its  bearing  on 
the  system  of  Origen.  Had  the  intelligence  which  was  taken  into 
such  indissoluble  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  been  affected  by  the 
general  defection  and  fall  of  the  creature  ;  and  did  it  differ  from 
all  the  intelligences  which  had  in  some  way  departed  from  that 
original  unity,  only  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  surrendering  it- 
self to  the  dirine  Logos,  the  uniyersal  Redeemer,  it  had  become 
not  only  freed  from  all  the  consequences  of  that  defection,  bat 

1  See  above. 

3  In  Joann.  T.  xxxii.  {  11 :  OS  ^6  irvtvfia  rod  iv^pAirov  h  tcS  Am\ri<pipai  avroV 
b\o»  itvSrpmvov  td  l»  avrA  diicrttvt  tcI  XotirA  ip  airrtp  ipd'fitgiriva,  A  dogmitico- 
ethical  remark ;  but  which  Origen — aa  ofleu  happens  with  him,  in  introducing  his  onii 
doctrinal  and  speculative  distinctions  into  the  scriptures — would  base  upon  a  text,fruia 
wliich,  according  to  the  verbal  sense,  the  remark  is  altogether  foreign  ;  vis  ,  tibe  **  kra- 
pdx^V  Tu  trptuftart."    John  xiii.  21. 

8  n.  dpX'  1-  ii*  c.  6.  c.  Cels.  L  ii.  c.  0 ;  1.  iil.  c.  41.  In  Joaon.  T.  i.  $  30;  T.  xiz.§'>. 
where  he  says,  quite  in  the  Platonic  manner:  *H  ^vxh  tov  *lrivov  kfitroXirtvofiirfi  ri 
oXm  Koofim  iKthip — the  Koafiov  votiTdv,  t&p  lH»v,  synonymous  with  the  iwvv  or  the 
Xdyo«  itself— «cai  iravra  aitrdv  ifiirtpitpxopivfi  Kal  x^^poy<»yow<xa  i'w'  avrbv  rokt  p»- 
l^rrrtvofiivow.  In  Joann.  T.  xx  §  17 ;  T.  iii.  opp.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  f.  2^.  In  Mattb.  i. 
814  et  453 ;  T.  xiii.  %  26 ;  T.  xvi.  \  H.  Commputar.  cp.  ad.  Rom.  lib,  i.  T.  v.  p.  250,  ed 
Lnmm      In  Jerem.  Horn.  xv.  §  6. 
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elerated  to  a  still  higher  anity  with  God  than  it  possessed  hefore, 
a  unity  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  future  separation  1 
Or  did  this  intelligence  have  no  part  whaterer  in  the  defection  of 
the  others  t  Was  it  secured  against  this  defection  by  the  stead- 
fiist  persererance  of  its  fellowship  with  the  Logos ;  and  by  the 
same  means  did  the  divine  life,  which  it  first  receiyed  into  itself 
by  the  bent  of  its  will,  pass  wholly  into  its  essence  ?  If  the  latter 
is  aseamed  to  be  according  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  Origen,  an 
important  consequence  would  follow  in  relation  to  his  principle  of 
creaturely  mutability.  It  would  be  evident,  that  he  did  not  hold 
the  defection. from  the  original  unity  to  he  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary transition  link  in  all  creaturely  development ;  for  at  least 
the  example  of  this  one  intelligence  would  he  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

Now  when  we  reflect  that,  according  to  Origen's  theory,  the  vov<: 
became  "^^vy^  first  by  the  fall,  we  see  no  reason,  especially  as  he 
is  careful  to  distinguish,  even  in  Christ,  between  the  wev/ia  and 
the  ^i;x>7»  ^^7  ^^  ^^ ®  ^^^  warranted,  according  to  his  theory,  to 
apply  this  principle  also  to  the  soul  which,  by  its  steadfast  bent 
of  will,  had  attained  to  that  indissoluble  union  with  the  Logos. 
We  must  suppose,  then,  that  as  the  spirit  first  became  soul  by  its 
defection  from  the  original  unity,  and  the  end  of  the  recovery  is 
that  the  souls,  returning  back  to  the  original  unity,  should  once 
more  become  divested  of  their  psychical  being  and  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,^ — so  this  particular 
soul  had,  before  all  others,  and  in  a  higher  manner  than  all  others, 
already  attained  to  this  end,  and  hence  would  become  the  media- 
tory instrument  of  conducting  all  other  fallen  souls  to  the  same 
end.  But  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  retain  this  view  of  the 
matter,  consistently  with  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Origen.  For  in 
this  case  it  would  all  along  be  presupposed,  that  what  in  Christ 
is  denominated  a  soul,  is  not  a  soul  in  the  proper  sense.  We  must 
all  along  assume,  that  the  soul  in  Christ,  which  had  returned  back 
to  the  pure  being  of  the  1/01)9,  had  made  itself  like  to  the  fallen 
souls,  only  in  order  to  their  recovery, — had  appropriated  to  itself 

^  OvWt»  fium  ^vx4  h  ato^tlca  ^vx^* — ^trrai,  org  oiiK  larai  i/'vx'i*  De  princip. 
1«  U.  e.  6,  ^  3.  80  he  says,  as  an  encouragement  to  martyrdom :  £t  ^iXofxtv  ^fiStv  vutaat 
T^ir  ^vxhi^t  ^ca  aitrtiv  iwoXd^wfigp  KpilrTuva  ^vx^t,  fiaprvpiip  uiroXfVai/iicv  avTt'iu, 
Ad  Martyr.^  \'i. 
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an  outward  veil  of  psychical  being,  and  entered  into  the  contracted 
sphere  and  divided  being  of  the  psychical  life,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  it  back  again  to  that  higher  unity.  And  in  truth  we 
might  find  some  confirmation  of  this  yiew  in  the  language  of  Ori- 
gen.^  But  when  we  have  once  assumed  the  necessity  of  such  a 
procedure  in  the  case  of  the  soul  of  Christ,  which  had  returned 
back  to  the  pure  life  of  the  spirit,  the  reason  grounded  in  the 
connection  of  Origen's  ideas  immediately  disappears,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  suppose  that  the  intelligence  which  the  Logos  had 
received  into  such  a  fellowship  with  himself,  must  also  have  shared 
in  the  general  defection  of  the  creature.  It  is  evident  now,  that 
Origen  might  have  so  conceived  the  matter,  as  to  suppose  this 
intelligence  to  be  one  which  from  the  beginning  had  not  become 
a  soul  by  falling,  but  which  had  only  assimilated  itself  to  the  fal- 
len souls  by  a  voluntary  humiliation.  We  should  thus  be  forced 
to  the  other  view,  which  in  many  respects  would  better  harmonize 
with  the  system  of  Origen.  It  would  now  be  quite  consistent  that 
this  intelligence,  which  had  ever  persevered  in  the  original  unity, 
should,  on  this  very  account,  deserve  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Logos,  as  an  organ  indissolubly  united  with  himself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  redemption,  which  it  did  not  need  itself, 
to  other  beings  who  were  in  need  of  it.  This  view  is  confirmed 
when  we  find  Origen  distinguishing  this  intelligence  above  all 
others,  as  one  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  had  ever 
remained  inseparably  united  with  the  Logos,^ — where,  to  be  sure, 
we  must  understand  by  the  creation,  the  original  one,  and  not 
that  which  was  first  occasioned  by  the  fall.  Accordingly,  he  could 
designate  this  spirit  as  one  which,  free  from  all  contact  with  the 
corporeal  world,  ever  lived  in  the  contemplation  of  the  intelligible 
world  (the  koo-^o^  vorfTos:),  the  latter  being  identical  with  the 
Logos  ;^  for  with  the  defection  from  the  original  unity,  is  .also 
supposed,  according  to  Origen^s  doctrine,  some  contact  or  other 
with  the  corporeal  world.  Thus  Christ  might  be  said  to  be  with- 
out sin,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  creature  could,  since  that 

1  T«xo  ynp  »|  TOW 'Iijaou  i^ux»W<' TiJ  iawTf/«  Ti/yx^^'^vera  TiXtiOTijTi  *ir  J^friJ  ^ai 
T<5  irXriptafiaTi  ^u  iKit^tv  ^^cX*|Xi;^i;7a,  tm  AtrtaToX^ai  Air 6  toO  iraTpoVfAiflKafii  to 
Ik  rf/v  Maplat  aSofia.     In  Joann.  T.  xx,  §  18. 

'i  Ab  initio  creatune  et  deincej  s  inscparabiliter  ei  inheerena.  Dc  princip.  1.  ii.  c.  •*', 
§3. 

3  In  Joaun.  T.  xix.  §  fi;  rd  Lomm.  T.  ii.  p.  Jss. 
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intelligence  had  never  been  touched  by  evil.^  Although,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  creaturely  mutable  will,  it  was,  like  all  others,  subject 
to  be  tempted  to  evil,  yet  since  it  stood  this  test  where  the  others 
fell,  it  attained,  by  its  unalterable  submission  to  the  Logos,  to  a 
divine  life  exalted  above  all  temptation  to  evil ;  and  what  was 
originally  the  Work  of  its  free  will  now  became  a  second  nature.^ 
Yet  Origen,  in  saying  this,  meant  by  no  means  to  assert,  that  the 
soul,  when  arrived  at  such  an  immutable  state  of  the  divine  life, 
dispensed  with  the  free  will  belonging  to  its  own  essence  ;  for  so 
indeed,  as  must  certainly  have  been  his  opinion  on  the  principles 
be  held,  this  essence  would  itself  be  annihilated.  He  ascribed  to 
this  soul,  even  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  a  self-determining 
power,* — though  persisting  in  union  with  the  irvevfjia,  and  thereby 
with  the  Logos.  But  here,  if  we  examine  into  the  connection  of  his 
ideas,  the  question  will  come  up,  how,  supposing  he  conceived  this 
sou]  to  be  one  which  had  already  attained  to  such  perfection,  he 
could  still  admit  of  any  human  development  in  Christ,  in  his 
earthly  existence— how  this  in  his  case  would  be  anything  else 
than  a  mere  appearance.  And  yet  he  believed  he  could  fully  re- 
ceive the  entire  narrative  in  Luke  ii.  40,  relating  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  child  Jesus ;  and  he  considered  this 
progress  as  having  its  ground  in  the  free  will  of  Christ.*  But 
there  was  a  similar  difficulty,  according  to  Origen's  doctrine,  with 
regard  to  the  earlier,  conscious,  personal  existence  of  the  soul 
generally,  in  the  case  of  every  human  development. 

1  In  Joann.  T.  xx.  §  25. 

2  Qaod  in  arUtrio  erat  poeitunii  longi  nsus  affecta  jam  rersum  in  naturam.  De  prin- 
cipiis,  1.  ii.  c.  5,  ^  5.  We  may  now  refer  also  to  those  words  of  Origen,  in  which  he  ex* 
pressly  guards  against  a  conchision  which  possibly  might  be  drawn  from  his  doctrine, 
viz.,  that  every  rational  creature  must  necessarily,  at  some  time  or  other,  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  sin.  Sed  non  contiuuo,  quia  dicimus,  nullam  esse  creaturaro,  quae  non 
poMMt  recipere  malum,  idcirco  confirmamnr,  omnem  naturam  recepisse  malum,  id  est  ma- 
lam  eflectaro.  Lc.  1.  i.  c.  8,  {  3.  As  the  translation  of  Rufinus  cannot  be  perfectly  re- 
lied on,  we  should  not  venture  to  make  use  of  these  words  to  determine  what  was  the 
opinion  of  Origen,  unless  what  we  would  prove  from  them  might  be  gathered  also  from 
bis  genera]  train  and  connection  of  thought,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  text  that  it  may. 
But  in  order  to  make  every  tiling  in  Origen  harmonize,  we  must  suppose  also,  that  he 
did  not  always  use  the  ^vxn  in  the  same  sense,  but  sometimes  in  a  more  general  sense, 
to  denote  the  spirit  or  intelligence  generally,  and  sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense,  in 
contradistinction  to  pou^  or  irinvfxa, 

3  Dy  the  i<^'  lifuv  t^c  «^i/x^v<    In  Matth.  T.  xiii.  ^  26;  ed.  Lomm.  p.  257. 

4  L.  c:  *Qs  yap  ix  tou  4<^*  tifiiv  ttjs  ^vxn^  ovtou  ^v  h  iv  votplqi  irpoK(nn)  koI  x«- 
piTi,  olrrwi  xal  iv  iiXiKicr.    By  which  lost,  (Origen  means  the  iiXiKla  TryivfiaTiKi). 
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We  hare  to  mention  one  other  paiiiealar  point,  in  whtcli  the 
connection  between  Origen's  doctrine  concerning  man,  and  hia 
doetrine  concerning  Christ,  is  very  clearly  exhibited.  •  Holding  it 
as  a  general  principle,  that  the  character  of  the  instnunent  or  or- 
gan given  it  as  a  body,  corresponded  exactly  to  the  work  of  each 
soul,  which  stamped  on  it  the  form  and  pressure  of  its  own  pecu* 
liar  essence,  he  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  body  and  soul  of  Christ.  The  most  exalted  of  all  sods 
was  veiled  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  bodies ;  only  this  glory  was, 
during  its  earthly  existence,  still  hidden, — broke  forth  on  such  in* 
dividuals  as  were  capable  of  receiving  it  only  at  individual  mo- 
ments— fore-tokening  what  should  one  day  appear.  By  virtue 
of  Christ's  exaltation  to  heaven,  this  body, — a  thought  perfectly 
harmonizing  with  Origen's  doctrine  of  matter,  already  described 
as  an  element  in  itself  undetermined  and  capable  of  endless  modi- 
fication of  form, — this  body  is  now  freed  from  all  the  defects  and 
limitations  of  the  earthly  existence,  transfigured  to  an  ethereal 
character,  more  nearly  akin  to  the  essence  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the 
divine  life.^ 

By  this  exposition  of  Origen's  theory,  one  difficulty  which  must 
have  struck  reflecting  minds  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos,  though  many  never  became  conscious  of  it, 
was  removed  ;  the  difficulty,  to  wit,  of  conceiving  how  the  dirine 
Logos  could  become  united  with  a  human  body  ;  how  the  purely 
human  nature  could  be  transferred  to  him.  This  difficnliy  now 
vanished,  since  it  was  assumed,  that  the  Logos  did  not  directlj 
appropriate  to  himself  the  body,  but  that  he  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  soul  as  his  natural  organ.  Thus  it  was  made  possible^ 
also,  to  conceive  of  everything  that  belongs  to  human  nature  ex- 
isting in  Christ  unalloyed.  But,  in  place  of  the  former,  another 
difficulty  now  arose  ;  namely,  to  conceive  how  the  unity  of  Christ's 
person  and  life  could  be  maintained,  in  this  combination  with  a 
human  soul  persevering  in  its  own  individuality.  We  have  seen 
in  what  way  Origen  supposed  that  it  was  possible  to  surmount 
this  difficulty  also.  Yet  this  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  hare 
given  umbrage  to  many,  and  he  drew  upon  himself  the  accusation 
from  such  persons,  that,  like  many  of  the  Gnostics,  he  ^istin- 

1  See  c.  Cels.  1.  i.  c.  32 ;  ].  ii.  c.  23 ;  1.  iii.  c.  42;  1.  iv.  c.  15 ;  ].  vi.  o.  75,  et  seqq.   On 
tlic  ubiquity  of  tiie  glorified  body  of  Christ,  see  in  Matth.  T.  iv.  I  887,  ed.  de  Ui  Rue. 
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guTsbed  from  each  other  a  superior  and  an  inferior  Christ,  or  a 
J€9U8  and  a  Christ ;  or  that  he  represented  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
who  differed  from  other  men  only  in  possessing  a  higher  degree 
of  fellowship  with  the  Logos,  and  therefore  only  in  degree.^ 
Thus  we  see  here,  also,  the  germ  of  a  controrersy  which  reached 
into  the  following  period. 

As  it  regards  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
we  find  already  in  the  language  used  by  the  church  fathers  on 
this  point,  in  the  period  under  consideration,  all  the  elements 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  as  it  afterwards  came  to  be 
defined  in  the  Church— elements  grounded  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  indicating  how  Christ  manifested  himself  to 
the  religions  feelings  and  to  the  intuitions  thence  resulting,  as  a 
deliyerer  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  a  restorer  of  harmony  in 
the  moral  order  of  the  uniyerse,  a  bestower  of  dirine  life  to  human 
nature.  But  on  this  point  no  antagonisms  were  as  yet  presented, 
hy  which  men  would  be  constrained  to  distinguish  and  separate 
more  accurately  what  lay  in  their  conceptions.  We,  for  the  most 
part,  hear  only  the  language  of  immediate  religions  feeling 
and  iDtuition ;  and  hence,  in  comparing  the  expressions  of  these 
chmreh-teachers  with  the  later  doctrines  of  the  Church,  men  were 
liable  to  err  on  both  sides,  in  ascribing  to  them  more,  and  in  find- 
ing in  them  less,  than  they  really  contained. 

The  doctrine  of  redemption  has  a  negative  and  a  positive  mo- 
ment :  the  former  relates  to  the  removing  of  the  disturbance  in- 
troduced into  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  the  raising-up  of 
humanity  out  of  its  schism  with  Ood  ;  the  second,  to  the  glorify- 
ing or  rendering  godlike  of  human  nature  when  delivered  from 
this  schism.  As  it  respects  the  first,  there  was  here  presented  in 
particular  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  thinking,  which,  as 
we  see  it  expressed  under  different  modifica;tions  in  men  of  the 
most  diverse  principles  and  tendencies, — in  a  Marcion,  an  Iren- 
aens,  an  Origen, — we  may  consider  as  a  more  general  expression 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  this  period.  It  is  this  idea  : 
Satan  hitherto  ruled  mankind,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  a  cer- 

1  Sm  tbe  Apology  of  PMnpliilm  in  behalf  of  Origen,  T.  iv.  f.  35,  and  Bereral  of  tbe 
pMMgtt  above  cited,  in  icference  to  bis  doetrine  on  the  union  of  tbe  Logos  with  the 
soal  in  Cfariet,— in  which  paMages  he  considers  it  necessary  to  gnard  against  any  such 
misinteipRtation  of  his  doctrine;  as,  for  insunoe,  in  Mattb.  T.  xti.  %  8,  towards  the 
end,  where  be  adds :  TL\i\v  tr^fupov  oit  \vm  r6v  *lf\trovv  diri  toD  Xptvrov 
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tain  right,  because  the  first  man  fell  under  the  temptation  to  sin, 
and  was  thereby  brought  under  servitude  to  the  eyil  one.  God 
did  not  deprive  him  of  this  right  by  force,  but  caused  him  to  lose 
it  in  a  way  strictly  conformable  to  law.  Satan  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  power  which  he  had  thus  far  exercised  over  man- 
kind, on  Christ,  a  perfectly  holy  being,  meaning  to  treat  him  like 
the  others,  as  a  man  in  all  respects  the  same  with  them ;  but 
here  his  power  was  baffled,  and  he  must  find  himself  overmatched. 
Christ,  being  perfectly  holy,  could  not  remain  subject  to  the  death 
which  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  had  brought  on  mankind.  By 
him,  the  representative  of  human  nature,  the  latter  has  been  de- 
livered, on  grounds  of  reason  and  justice,  from  the  dominion  of 
Satan — he  has  no  more  claims  upon  it.^  Marcion  simply  trans- 
ferred, as  we  have  seen  above,  that  which,  in  the  Church  view  of 
of  the  matter,  was  true  of  Satan,  to  the  Demiurge.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  whole  theory,  lies  the  idea  of  a  real  objective  migbt, 
which  the  ungodly  principle  in  humanity,  that  had  made  itself  a 
slave  to  that  power,  had  acquired,  and  of  a  real,  objective  over- 
coming of  this  might,  the  redemption,  as  a  legal  process  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  corresponding  to  the  requisitions  of  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  We  ought  here  surely  to  distinguish  the 
inadequate  form,  in  which  the  idea  at  bottom  has  enveloped  itself, 
from  this  idea  itself. 

Combined  with  this  negative  moment  we  find  in  Irensens  the 
positive  one,  in  which  the  original  picture  of  humanity  is  repre- 
sented in  a  perfectly  holy  life,  and  in  the  communication  to  it  of 
a  divine  life,  which  should  sanctify  and  refine  it  in  all  the  stages 
of  its  development.  His  ideas,  dispersed  through  his  writings, 
amount,  when  we  bring  them  together,  to  what  follows  :  "  Only 
the  Word  of  the  Father  himself  could  declare  to  us  the  Father; 
and  we  could  not  learn  from  him  unless  the  teacher  himself  had 
appeared  among  us.    Man  must  become  used  to  receive  God  into 

1  This  is  what  Ireneos  refers  to,  when  he  says  (1  ▼.  c.  1 ) :  Rationabiliter  redimens 
DOB,  redemptioDem  semetipsum  dedit  pro  his,  qui  in  capdvitatem  dacti  sunt.  Et,  quoni- 
am  injuste  dominabatur  nobis  apostasia,  et,  cum  natura  essemus  Dei  omnipotentis,  tlie- 
navit  nos  contra  naturam,  suos  proprios  faciens  discipulos,  potens  in  omnibus  Dei  ver- 
bum  et  non  deficiens  in  sua  justitia,  juste  etiam  adversus  Ipsam  conversus  eat  iposttti- 
am ;  non  cum  vi,  sed  secundum  suadelam,  quemadmodum  ilia  initio  dominabatur  nostri  ; 
sed  secundum  suadeiam,  quemadmodum  decebat  Denm  suadentem.  et  non  vim  infereo- 
tem,  accipere  quie  vellet,  ut  neque  quod  justum  est  cohfiingeretnr,  neque  antiqua  pits- 
matio  Dei  deperiret. 
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himself,  God  must  become  used  to  dwell  in  humanity.  The  Me- 
diator betwixt  both  must  once  more  restore  the  union  between 
both,  by  his  relationship  to  both ;  he  must  pass  through  erery 
age,  in  order  to  sanctify  every  age,  in  order  to  restore  the  perfect 
likeness  with  God,  which  is  perfect  holiness.^  In  a  human  nature 
which  was  like  to  that  burdened  with  sin,  he  condemned  sin,  and 
then  banished  it,  as  a  thing  condemned,  out  of  human  nature. 
Bom.  yiii.  3 ;  but  he  required  men  to  become  like  him.  Men 
were  the  prisoners  of  the  evil  one,  of  Satan  ;  Christ  gave  himself 
^  ransom  for  the  prisoners.  Sin  reigned  over  us,  who  belonged 
to  God  ;  God  delivered  us,  not  by  force,  but  in  a  way  of  justice, 
inasmuch  as  he  redeemed  those  who  were  his  own.  If  he  had 
not,  as  man,  overcome  the  adversary  of  man  ;  if  the  enemy  had 
not  been  overcome  in  the  way  of  justice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  not,  as  God,  bestowed  the  gift  of  salvation,  we  should 
not  have  that  gift  in  a  way  which  is  secure.  And  if  man  did  not 
become  united  with  God,  he  could  have  no  share  in  an  imperish- 
able life.'  It  was  through  the  obedience  of  one  man  that  many 
must  become  justified,  and  obtain  salvation  ;  for  eternal  life  is 
the  fruit  of  justice.  The  import  of  the  declaration,  that  man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  had  hitherto  not  been  clear,^  for  the 
Logos  was  as  yet  invisible.  Hence  man  too  easily  lost  his  like- 
ness with  God.  But  when  the  Logos  became  man,  he  set  the 
seal  to  both.  He  truly  revealed  that  image,  by  becoming  him- 
self that  which  was  his  image ;  and  he  exhibited  incontestably 
the  likeness  of  man  to  God,  by  making  man  like  to  God,  who  is 
invisible.*'* 

In  Irenaeus,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as  having 
a  necessary  connection  with  the  rightful  deliverance  of  man  from 

1  See  the  remarks  on  a  fonner  page  respecting  the  relation  of  the  eUwp  to  the  bfiotm* 
»!«  TOW  3'eow. 
^  The  communication  of  a  divine  life  to  mankind  through  Christ,  the  Hingun^  irpot 

s  Tvo  ideas  ave  here  to  be  taken  together;  one,  which  we  find  already  in  Philo,  that 
man,  as  the  image  of  Ood,  was  created  after  the  Image  of  the  Logos;  the  other,  that  God 
designed  to  represent  in  the  person  of  the  God-man,  as  the  original  type  of  humanity, 
the  ideal  of  the  entire  human  nature.  Lnmus  ille  jam  turn  imaginem  induens  Christl  fti- 
turi  in  came,  non  tantam  Dei  opus,  sed  et  pignns  fllii,  qui  homo  fntnrus  certwr  et  us* 
rior,    Tertall.de  came  Ghristi,  c.  6 ;  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  12. 

«  Vid.  Iren.  1.  iit.  c.  20,  Massuet  (according  to  others,  22) ;  1.  iii.  c.  18  (20),  31 ;  1.  ▼. 
c.  Ifl. 
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the  power  of  Satan.  The  diyinc  justice  is  here  displayed,  in 
allowing  even  Satan  to  have  his  due.  Of  satisfaction  done  by  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  to  the  divine  justice,  as  yet  not  the  slightest 
mention  is  to  be  found  ;  but  doubtless  there  is  lying  at  bottom 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ ;  of  his  per- 
fect obedience  to  the  holiness  of  God  in  its  claims  to  satisfaction 
due  to  it  from  mankind.  But  in  Justin  Martyr  may  be  recog- 
nised the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  through  suffer- 
ing,— at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  it  is  not  clearly  unfolded 
and  held  fast  in  the  form  of  conscious  thought ;  for  Justin  says:' 
*'  The  law  pronounced  on  all  men  the  curse,  because  no  man  could 
fulfil  it,  in  its  whole  extent  (Deut.  xxvii.  26).  Christ  delivered 
us  from  this  curse,  in  bearing  it  for  us."  His  train  of  thonght 
here  can  be  no  other  than  this  :  Crucifixion  denotes  curse,  con- 
demnation :  nothing  of  that  sort  could  touch  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Holy  One :  in  reference  to  himself,  this  was  only  in 
appearance.'  The  significancy  of  this  curse  related  to  mankind, 
who  were  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  and  hence  involyed  in  con- 
demnation. Christ,  in  suffering,  took  this  condemnation  resting 
on  mankind,  upon  himself,  in  order  to  free  mankind  from  it. 
The  for^  in  this  case,  passes  naturally  over  to  the  instead.  The 
author.of  the  letter  to  Diognetus  thus  brings  together  the  actire 
and  the  passive  satisfaction,  yet  with  predominant  reference  to 
the  former,  when  he  reduces  the  whole  to  the  love  of  God,  which 
in  itself  required  no  reconciliation,  and  was  itself  the  anthorof 
the  reconciliation  ':  "  God,  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  universe. 
is  not  only  full  of  love  to  man,  but  full  of  long-suffering.  Such 
he  ever  was  and  is,  and  such  he  will  ever  continue  to  be ;— sn- 
premely  kind,  without  anger,  true,  the  alone  good.  He  conceircd 
a  vast  and  ineffable  counsel,  which  he  communicated  to  none  hot 
his  Son.  So  long  as  he  reserved  this  as  a  hidden  counsel  in  his 
own  mind,  he  seemed  to  have  no  concern  for  us.  He  left  ns,  dur- 
ing the  ages  past,  to  follow  our  lusts  at  will,  not  as  thongli  he 
could  have  any  pleasure  at  all  in  our  sins,  but  in  order  that  ¥e. 
having  in  the  course  of  that  time,  by  our  own  works,  proved  onr- 
selves  unworthy  of  life,  might  be  made  worthy  by  the  grace  of 
God  ;  and  that  we,  having  shown  our  own  inability  to  enter  into 

1  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  c.  80. f.  3>*2,  Ed.  Col. 

2  CkoKovva  KaTupa.     f.  317. 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  luiglit  be  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  power  of 
God.  Bat  when  the  measnre  of  our  sins  had  become  ftdl,  and  it 
had  been  made  perfectly  manifest  that  punishment  and  death 
were  ready  to  be  our  reward,  he  neither  hated  us  nor  spurned  us, 
but  showed  us  his  long-suffering.  He  even  took  upon  himself  our 
sins  ;  he  even  gaye  his  own  Son  a  ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  One  for 
sin  ;  for  what  else  would  cover  our  sins  but  his  righteousness  T' 

According  to  the  connection  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  ex- 
hibit^ as  peculiar  to  Origen,  the  highest  end  of  the  earthly 
appearance  and  ministry  of  Christ  is  to  r^resent  that  divine 
activity  of  the  Logos,  which,  without  being  confined  to  any  limits 
of  time  or  space,  aims  to  purify  and  restore  fallen  beings.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  his  actions  possess  a  higher  symbolical  import,  to 
master  which  is  the  great  problem  of  the  Gnosis ;  but  thereby, 
as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  his  miracles,  the  saving  effect  which 
they  are  calculated  of  themselves  to  produce,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded ;  and  in  this  way  he  could  also  appropriate  to  himself 
what  was  contained  in  the  consciousness  of  all  Christians  relative 
to  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Christ.  We  find  here  a  great  deal 
which  he  could  not  have  been  led  to  adopt  by  the  general  ideas 
of  his  system,  unless  he  had  been  first  led  to  such  a  conviction  in 
some  other  way,  independent  of  his  system.  To  speak  of  a  feel- 
ing of  sin,  a  sense  of  being  forsaken  of  God,  in  the  case  of  the 
soul  of  Christ,  which  he  regarded  as  perfectly  holy,  exalted  above 
all  contact  with  evil,  is  what  he  could  find  no  ground  or  reason 
for  in  the  speculative  ideas  of  his  system.  But  in  many  of  the 
facts  of  the  gospel  history  he  came  to  perceive  such  a  connection 
between  Christ  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  humanity  estranged 
firom  God,  by  virtue  of  which  connection  Christ  felt  its  trespass 
as  his  own, — and  what  no  conception  could  grasp,  he  was  enabled 
to  construe  to  himself  by  an  intuition  springing  out  of  the  inmost 
depth  of  his  being.  Thus  could  he  affirm  of  Christ  that  which  is 
intelligible  only  to  him  who  is  at  home  in,  and  familiar  with  the 
world  of  Christian  consciousness  :  *'  He  bore  in  himself  our  infir- 
mities, and  carried  our  sorrows ;  the  infirmities  of  the  soul,  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  inner  man  ;  on  account  of  which  sorrows  and 
infirmities,  which  he  bore  away  from  us,  he  says  that  his  soul  is 
troubled  and  full  of  anguish  ;"^  and  in  another  place :  "  This 

1  With  referenee  to  Isa.  liii.  4,  5.    Avt3c  i^doToat  av^ivtlav  tAs  t^«  ^vx^^  *f«* 
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man,  the  purest  among  all  creatures,  died  for  mankind ;  he  wlio 
took  on  himself  our  sins  and  infirmities,  because  he  could  take  on 
himself  and  destroy  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."* 

Origen  believed  that  by  a  hidden  law,  pertaining  to  the  moral 
order  of  the  unirerse,  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  perfectly  holy  bein^ 
must  serve  to  cripple  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  free  therefrom  th« 
beings  subjected  to  it.  He  found  proof  of  this  in  the  prerailiiig 
belief  of  mankind,  that  innocent  individuals,  by  a  voIuDtarr 
sacrifice  of  themselves,  had  saved  whole  populations  and  cities 
from  threatening  calamities.^  It  was  not  to  God,  but  to  Satan, 
that  the  ransom  for  those  held  in  captivity  by  him  was  paid  ; 
according  to  the  prevailing  views  of  this  period,  which  have  been 
already  explained.  In  lighting  upon  this  holy  soul,  which  codd 
not  be  neld  in  the  bonds  of  death,  the  power  of  Satan  must  ne- 
cessarily be  broken.* 

The  peculiar  manner  of  Christ's  death  serves  to  satisfy  him, 
that  it  proceeded  from  an  act  wholly  voluntary.  lie  died  at  the 
precise  point  of  time  when  he  chose  to  die,  not  succumbing  to  an 
outward  force,  like  those  whose  limbs  were  broken.  From  this 
circumstance,  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  unusual  suddenness  of 
his  death.* 

A  necessary  connection  between  redemption  and  sanctifieatioD 
was  involved  in  the  whole  Christian  mode  of  contemplating  the 
work  of  redemption,  and  the  nature  of  the  union  with  Christ.  We 
need  only  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  relation  of  the  coneeptioss 
which  here  grew  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  to  perceive 
that  this  was  so. 

Godlike  life  and  a  holy  life — these  were  inseparable  notions  at 
the  Christian  point  of  view.     Both  were  comprehended  in  one  is 

votrovi  Ta«  nrou  Kpwirrov  t^«  KapHlat  itfiio¥  Av^punrov,  it  fit  dvd'iirttct  mul  9609m fim9 
rao-ttc  avra9  d^'  hfiuiif  irtpiXuirov  ixttv  Ttiv  ^ux*l*'  ofiokoyti  kuI  TtTctpay/iiin^.  In 
Joann.  T.  ii.  §  21. 

1  L.c.  T.  xxviii.  S  1^. 

2  L.  c.  T,  vi.  §  34;  T.  xxviii.  §  14. 

3  Tii>t  iiwKt  'Ttiv  ^^X^"  f^^'TOU  XOnrpop  iirrl  iroWunf:  oi  ^^  tw  ^etS"  fiifrc  oi»  rw 
vovriptp;  ovTOt  yhp  iKpoTti  hfiS>Vy  tw«,  do^^  t6  \nrlp  fifiwv  alrrii  XCrpom^  ^  xaC  *i^9oi 
^vxht  Airwrn^itn-t,  mv  Svvapivta  avTfft  Kvpisvvah  xai  ovx  hpmm  3x«  oA  ^^^c«  t^ 
iiri  Tcji  Karix^^*'  airriiv  fiaaavov.     In  Matth.  T.  xvi.  §  8. 

^  'Qt  fiaa-i\£o»^  KaToXiiroirro^  t6  cSapa  koI  Ivtpyi^aavTtn  ptr^  dvv^fiia**  rat  ij^ar- 
trla^.  In  .Toann.  T.  xix.  §  4 ;  ed.  Lomm.  T.  ii.  p.  172.  In  Matth.  Lat  ed.  Lomm.  T. 
iv.  p.  73,  et  seqq. 
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the  notion  of  d^a/><rta,  immortal  life.  Now  the  Logos  was  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  this  life  ;  Christ,  as  the  appearance  of  the 
Logos  in  homanity  ;  as  the  Mediator  of  this  higher  life  to  human 
nature  ;  as  the  one  through  whom,  in  every  stage  of  its  develop- 
meat,  it  became  pervaded  and  rendered  holy  by  such  a  divine  life. 
By  the  faith  in  Christ,  by  baptism,  each  individual  became  iv- 
corporated  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  consequently  pene- 
trated by  this  divine  life,  the  principle  of  holiness.  Christ  was 
nnderstood  to  be  the  destroyer  of  Satan's  kingdom,  and  to  this 
kingdom  was  reckoned  everything  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sin. 
It  was  by  becoming  united  to  Christ  through  faith,  that  each  was 
bound  to  make  this  triumph  of  Christ  over  Satan's  kingdom  his 
own.  Hence  the  Christian  was  converted  from  a  miles  Satanse 
into  a  miles  Christi.^  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  all  Christians  had  its  root  in  this  conviction. 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  examples,  to  illustrate  how  some 
of  the  choreh-teachers  conceived  this  connection  between  redemp* 
tion  and  sanctification,  faith  and  life.  Clement,  bishop  of  Bome, 
after  having  emphatically  borne  his  testimony  to  the  truth,  that 
no  man  can  be  justified  by  his  own  righteousness  and  his  own 
works,  but  that  every  man  must  be  justified  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  by  faith  alone,  goes  on  to  say  : — "  What  are  we  to  do,  then, 
my  brethren  ?  Shall  we  be  weary  in  well-doing,  and  leave  off 
charity  1  The  Lord  forbid  that  this  should  ever  be  done  by  us ; 
but  let  ns,  with  unremitted  zeal,  strive  to  accomplish  all  the  good 
we  can ;  for  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  takes  pleasure  in  his  own 
works."^  The  author  of  the  letter  to  Diognet  remarks,  after  the 
beautifal  passage  above  cited  concerning  the  redemption  :  "  With 
what  joy  wilt  thou  be  filled,  when  thou  hast  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this ;  and  how  wilt  thou  love  Him  who  so  much  earlier 
loved  thee  !  But  if  thou  lovest  him,  thou  wilt  be  an  imitator  of 
his  goodness.'*  Irenaeus  thus  draws  the  contrast  between  that 
voluntary  obedience  which  flows  from  faith,  and  the  slavish  obedi- 
ence under  the  law :  "  The  law,  which  was  given  to  bondmen, 
disciplined  the  soul  by  means  of  outward  and  sensible  things, 
dragging  it,  as  it  were,  with  chains  to  the  obedience  of  its  com- 
mands ;  but  the  Word,  which  sets  us  free,  inculcated  a  voluntary 

1  See  Tol.  I.  p.  421. 

•'  VhI  ep.  i.  ad  Coriiitli.  i  3*2,  3:3. 
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cleansing  of  the  soul,  and  thereby  of  the  body.  After  this  ha:} 
been  done,  the  chains  of  bondage,  to  which  man  had  become 
inured,  mast  indeed  be  removed,  and  he  must  follow  God  without 
chains.  Bat  the  requisitions  of  freedom  must  extend  all  the 
further,  and  obedience  to  the  King  must  become  a  fuller  obedi- 
ence ;  so  that  no  one  should  turn  back  again,  and  prove  himself 
unworthy  of  his  Deliverer  ;  for  he  has  not  freed  us  that  we  migbt 
go  away  from  him  ;  since  no  one  that  forsakes  the  fountain  of 
all  good,  which  is  with  the  Lord,  can  by  himself  find  the  food  of 
salvation ;  but  he  has  freed  us  for  this,  that  the  more  we  have 
obtained,  the  more  we  might  love  him.  To  follow  the  Sarionr  is 
the  same  as  to  partake  of  salvation,  and  to  follow  the  light  is  the 
same  as  to  partake  of  the  light."^ 

But  as  the  confounding  of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  and  the  consequent  outward  and  material  way  of  con- 
ceiving spiritual  things,  was  found  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the 
corruption  of  the  Christian  consciousness  generally,  so  the  influ- 
ence of  this  disturbing  element  is  discernible  also  in  the  prcTail- 
ing  notion  of  faith.  By  degrees,  that  view  of  it  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  had  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  principle,  became 
more- and  more  obscured,  and  instead  thereof  appeared  the  Jewish 
notion  of  a  certain  faith  on  outward  authority  ;  not  one  which 
was  suited  to  produce  out  of  itself,  through  a  necessary  inaer  con- 
nection, all  the  fruits  of  the  Christian  life,  but  one  which  was  only 
to  draw  after  it,  in  an  outward  way,  by  means  of  new  moral  pre- 
cepts and  new  motives  addressed  to  the  understanding,  the  new 
habits  of  Christian  living.  We  have  already  noticed  how  this 
notion  of  faith  led  to  the  undervaluing  of  the  stage  of  mere  faith 
(iri<m<i)  among  the  Gnostics,  and  in  part  among  the  Alexandrians 
also ;  and  how  the*  reaction  of  Marcion  tended  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Pauline  view.  But  to  the  material  and  outward 
conception  of  faith,  on  this  side,  was  united  also  a  material  and 
outward  conception  of  the  system  of  morals,  which  was  rent  firom 
its  inner  connection  with  the  system  of  faith  ;  whence  followed, 
side  by  side  with  an  outward  system  of  faith,  a  legal  system  of 
duties  and  good  works,  in  which  the  ascetic  element  had  by  far 
the  ascendancy  over  the  assimilating  principle.  And  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  might  arise  the  notion  of  a  supererogatory  righteons- 
1  Lib.  iv.  c.  13,  U. 
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ness,  ft  perfection  surpassing  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  vhich 
strove  to  fulfil  the  so-called  counsels  of  Christ  (concilii  evangelici), 
b  J  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  goods.^ 

A  great  influence  to  confirm  this  outward  and  material  yiew'of 
faith  must  have  been  especially  exerted,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  instead  of  being  considered  to 
flow  from  the  inner  appropriation  of  Christ  alone,  was  made  to 
depend  on  the  outward  mediation  through  the  church — a  point  on 
which  we  hare  spoken  already  in  the  section  relating  to  the 
church  constitution.  To  this  outward  mediation  of  the  church 
belonged  the  sacraments.  As  the  essential  character  of  the  in- 
visible and  that  of  the  visible  church  were  not  carefully  discrimi- 
nated, a  little  confusion  of  the  divine  thing  and  its  outward  sign 
must,  from  the  same  cause,  take  place  in  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments.  This,  in  the  case  of  baptism,  is  shown  in  the 
prevailing  notion  of  a  divine  power  which  was  imparted  to  the 
water,  and  of  a  sensible  union,  brought  about  by  means  of  it,  with 
the  whole  nature  of  Christ,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  entire 
spiritual  and  material  nature  of  man.  '*  As  the  <lry  wheat,**  says 
Irenaeus,  "cannot  become  one  mass  of  dough  and  one  loaf  of 
bread  without  moisture,  so  neither  "can  we  all  become  one  in 
Christ  without  the  water  which  is  from  heaven.  And  as  the 
parched  earth  cannot  yield  fruit  unless  it  receive  moisture,  so 
neither  can  we,  who  at  first  are  but  sapless  wood,  ever  produce 
living  fruit,  without  the  rain  which  is  freely  poured  out  from 
above ;  for  our  bodies  through  baptism,  but  our  souls  through 
the  Spirit,  have  obtained  that  communion  with  the  imperishable 
essence.**^  Tertullian  finely  remarks,  concerning  the  effects  of 
baptism  :'  **  When  the  soul  attains  to  faith,  and  is  transformed 
by  the  regeneration  of  water  and  the  power  from  above,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  old  corruption  having  been  rempved,  she  beholds  her 
whole  light.  She  is  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  soul  which  unites  itself  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
followed  by  the  body,  which  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 

1  See  tol  i.  p.  377. 

3  Lib.  iii.  c.  17.    The  diviup  principle  of  life  for  soul  and  body  iu  CLrist,  the  ci/cit<rtf 

^  De  «nimt,  e.  41.    Compare  above  lUe  passage  concerning  the  corraptiou  of  human 
T.Aturtr. 
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but  becomes  the  servant  of  the  Spirit.'*  But  even  Tertnllian  did 
not  understand  here  how  to  distioguish  rightly  between  the  in- 
ward grace  and  the  outward  sign.  In  maintaining  against  a  sect 
of  the  Cainit«s  (see  section  second)  the  necessity  of  outward  bap- 
tism, he  ascribes  to  water  a  supematural  sanctifying  power.  Yet 
we  see,  even  in  the  case  of  Tertnllian,  the  pnrely  evangelical  idea 
breaking  through  this  confusion  of  the  inward  with  the  outward, 
and  directly  contradicting  it ;  as  when  he  says,  it  is  faith  which 
in  baptism  obtains  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  and  when,  in  dissuading 
against  haste  in  baptism,  he  remarks,  that  true  faith,  wherever 
present,  is  sure  of  salvation.^  Even  in  the  spiritual  Clemeot  of 
Alexandria  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  that  outward  and 
material  conception  of  spiritual  matters,  when  he  agrees  with 
Hennas^  in  thinking  that  the  apostles  performed  in  hades  the 
rite  of  baptism^  on  the  pious  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had 
not  been  baptized. 

We  have  already,  in  the  history  of  the  forms  of  worship,  taken 
notice  of  the  injurious  practical  consequences  which  resulted  from 
this  confusion  of  the  inward  grace  and  the  outward  sign  in  the  case 
of  baptism.  It  wus  by  confounding  regeneration  with  baptism, 
and  thus  looking  upon  regeneration  as  a  sort  of  charm  completed 
at  a  stroke,  by  supposing  a  certain  magical  purification  and  remo- 
val of  all  sin  in  the  act  of  baptism,  that  men  were  led  to  refer  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  through  Christ  only  to  those  par- 
ticular »in8  which  had  been  committed  previous  to  baptiBtn; 
instead  of  regarding  all  this  as  something  which,  with  the  appro- 
priation of  it  by  faith,  must  go  on  developing  itself  through  the 
whole  of  life.  After  this  was  presupposed,  the  question  most 
have  arisen,  IIow  are  we  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism  1  And  the  answer  was  :  Although  we  have 
obtained  once  for  all,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  means  of  satis- 
faction for  the  sins  committed  before  baptism  ;  yet,  in  order  to 
make  satisfaction  for  the  sins  atlter  baptism,  it  is  necessary  that, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  should  have  recourse  to  voluntary  exerciser 
of  penitence  and  to  good  works.*     This  mode  of  conception  is 

1  Fides  Integra  secura  de  salute. 

2  Lib.  iii.  S.  ix.  Fabric.  Cod.  apocryph.  iii.  p.  K'OtK 

3  Strom.  lib.  ii.  f.  »70. 

*  See  Tcrtulliau's  work,  dp  poenitcntia.  This,  writ*  r,  it  is  true,  brought  over  witb  bim 
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clearly  exhibited  in  the  following  words  of  Cyprian  :^  "  When  our 
Lord  came,  and  had  healed  the  wounds  of  Adam,  he  gave  to  the 
restored  a  law,  bidding  him  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  eril  shonld 
befall  him.  By  the  injunction  of  innocence,  we  were  circumscribed 
to  a  narrow  circle ;  and  the  frailty  of  human  weakness  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  unless  divine  grace  had  once  more  come 
to  its  aid,  and,  pointing  out  to  it  the  works  of  mercy,  pared  the 
way  for  it  to  secure  sanation ;  so  that  we  might  cleanse  ourselves 
from  all  the  lingering  remains  of  impurity  by  the  practice  of  alms. 
The  forgiveness  of  sin  having  been  once  obtained  at  baptism,  we 
earn  by  constant  exercise  in  well-doing,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a 
repetition  of  baptism,  the  divine  forgiveness  anew."  Here,  if  we 
only  add  what  was  remarked  on  an  earlier  page  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacerdotal  absolution,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  catholic  doc- 
trine respecting  the  sacrament  of  penance. 

To  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Lord* 8  Supper^  may  be  ap- 
plied, in  general,  the  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  concerning  baptism  ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  we  may  observe  three  different  grades  in  the  outward 
and  material  conception  of  this  ordinance.  The  post  common 
representation  was  that  which  we  find  in  Ignatius  of  Antioch,'^ 
in  Justin  Martyr,  and  in  Irenaeus.  It  is  a  conception  of  it  most 
nearly  related  to  that  view  just  noticed  of  baptism,  as  the  means 
of  a  spiritual-corporeal  communion  with  Christ.  It  was  supposed, 
for  instance,  that  as  the  Logos  in  Christ  became  man,  so  here 
also  he  immediately  appropriated  to  himself  a  body — this  body, 
hf  virtue  of  the  consecration,  became  united  with  the  bread  and 
wine,  and  thus  entered  into  the  corporeal  substance  of  those  par- 
takens  of  it,  who  thereby  received  into  themselves  a  principle  of 
imperishable  life.'    In  the  North- African  Church,  on  the  other 

from  his  legal  studies,  the  expreesion  taiwfoetio,  into  the  doctrine  of  repentance;  yet  we 
■hould  not  be  warranted,  on  this  accoant,  to  ascribe  to  his  legal  habits  of  thinking  and 
coiieeiving,  nay,  we  should  not  be  warranted  to  ascribe  to  the  ideas  of  any  individual,  so 
great  «a  iofluenoe  on  the  progress  of  error  in  the  doctrinal  notions  of  the  church  on  this 
point;  for,  the  'wpArou  ^tvBtn  having  been  once  established,  all  tlie  consequences  in* 
volved  in  it  must  of  necessity  unfold  themselves,  I'specially  as  these  consequences  find 
BO  many  points  of  atuchment  in  human  nature. 

1  De  opere  et  cleemosynis. 

2  Hence,  in  Ignatius,  ep.  sd  Ephes.  c.  20,  the  holy  supper  .s  called :  t^dpfuiKov  a^a- 
raoiat,  Airriiorow  tov  fiii  awo^ainiWj  dWA  ^^»  ly  *Itjaii  XpKrrta  diA  travro^, 

^  That  which  distinguishes  this  mode  of  conceiving  tlie  matter  from  a  later  one,  is, 
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hand,  neither  TertuUian  nor  Cyprian  seems  to  have  entertained 
the  notion  of  any  penetration  of  this  sort.  Bread  and  wine  were 
represented  rather  as  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
though  not  as  symbols  without  efficacy.  Spiritual  communion 
with  Christ  at  the  holy  supper  was  made  the'  prominent  point ; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  that  partook  were  supposed  to  come 
into  a  certain  sanctifying  contact  with  Christ's  body.*  The  prac- 
tice of  the  North- African  Church  shows,  moreoyer,  that,  according 
to  the  prevailing  belief,  a  supernatural,  sanctifying  power  resided 
in  the  outward  signs  of  the  supper :  hence  the  daily  communion ;' 
hence  also  the  communion  of  infants  in  connection  with  infant 
baptism.^  The  passage  in  John  vi.  53,  being  incorrectly  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  outward  sensible  parUeipatian  of  the 
supper,  the  inference  was  drawn,  that  without  this  outward  and 
sensible  participation  none  could  be  saved  ;^  as  it  had  been  in- 
ferred from  the  passage  in  John  iii.  5,  that  none  could  be  saved 
without  outward  baptism. 

By  the  Alexandrians,  especially  by  Origen,  the  distinction  was 
clearly  drawn,  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  sacraments,  as 
throughout  his  entire  system  of  belief,  between  the  inner  divine 
thing,  the  invisible  spiritual  agency  of  the  Logos,^  and  the  sensi- 
ble objects  by  which  it  is  represented.®  '*  Outward  baptism," 
says  he,  *'  considered  as  to  its  highest  end,  is  a  symbol  of  the 
inward  cleansing  of  the  soul  through  the  divine  power  of  the  Logos, 
which  is  preparatory  to  the  universal  recovery ; — that  commeneiog 
in  the  enigma  and  in  the  glass  darkly,  which  shall  afterwards  be 
perfected  in  the  open  vision,  face  to  face  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 

that  the  ChriBt  who  Uas  ascended  to  heaven  is  not  considered  to  be  present  here;  bat  the 
Logos,  in  this  case,  directly  produces  for  himself  ^a  body.  This  we  find  more  distiDctly 
expressed,  it  is  true,  in  the  next  following  period ;  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  foUoviism^ 
language  of  Justin:  Ti/v  Hi  t  v  x*i^  ^  o  y  o  vro  0  tr  a  p*  avTov  tvxop(0"''q^tl«'cy 
Tp o  0 1;  f,  1^  ^«  alfia  xal  aipxtv  Kard  fitTa^oX^v  Tpi^poprai  hfkSnf^  Lk^Iwov  tov  o-a^* 
tfoirotti^'irrov  'Itjo'ov  koI  vapxa  Kai  alfia  idiiax,^tj/nir  tlvai,    Apolog.  i.  ^  66. 

1  TertuU.  c.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  40:  corpus  meum,  t.  c.  flgora  corporis  mei.  De  res.  cam.  c. 
8:  anima  de  Deo  saginatur.  De  orat  c.  0 :  The  perpetuitas  in  Christo,  conatam,  spi- 
ritual fellowship  with  him,  and  individuitas  a  corporeejus. 

^  See  vol  i.  p.  452. 

3  See  Cyprian,  sermo  de  lapsis. 

4  See  Cypriau.  Testimonior.  I.  iii.  c.  25. 

fi  Comp.  above,  what  is  said  of  the  iinirifiia  ala^nr^f  and  the  iiridn^ta  ivqr>r  Xptc- 

TOU. 

6  The  ifotirov  or  irifivfiaTiKoif  and  the  altr^tirov. 
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by  Tirtue  of  the  consecration  pronounced  over  it,  theire  is  con- 
nected with  the  whole  act  of  baptism  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
power ;  it  is  the  commencing  point  of  gracious  inflneitces  bestowed 
on  the  faithful,  although  it  is  so  only  for  such  as  are  fitted,  by 
the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  for  the  reception  of  those  in- 
fluences."^ 

fie  makes  the  same  distinction  also  in  regard  to  the  holy  sup- 
per ;  separating  what  is  called,  in  a  figuratiye  sense,  the  body  of 
Christ,*  from  the  true  spiritual  manducation  of  the  Logos,*  — the 
more  divine  promise,  from  the  common  understanding  of  the 
holy  supper, — adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  simple.*  The  for- 
mer refers  to  the  spiritual  communication  of  the  Word  made  flesh, 
which  is  the  true  heavenly  bread  of  the  soul.  Of  the  outward 
supper  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  may  partake  alike ;  but  not 
of  that  true  heavenly  bread ;  since  otherwise,  it  could  not  have 
been  said,  that  whoever  eats  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  Ori- 
gen  says  therefore,  that  Christ  in  the  true  sense  called  his  flesh 
and  blood  the  word,  which  proceeds  from  the  word,  and  the  bread 
which  proceeds  from  the  heavenly  bread — the  living  word  of  truth, 
by  which  he  communicates  himself  to  the  soub  of  men  ;  as  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  distribution  of  the  wine  symbolize 
the  multiplication  of  the  word,  by  which  the  Logos  communicates 
himself  to  many  souls.  He  supposed,  moreover,  that  with  the 
outward  supper,  as  with  outward  baptism,  there  was  connected  a 
higher  sanctifying  influence  by  virtue  of  the  consecrating  words ; 
yet  in  the  sense,  that  nothing  divine  could  be  united  with  the 
earthly  material  signs,  in  themselves  considered  ;  and  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  baptism,  none  could  participate  in  the  higher  influ- 
ence, unless  made  susceptible  of  it  by  the  inward  disposition  of 
the  heart.  As  not  that  which  enters  into  the  mouth  defiles  the 
man, — though  by  the  Jews  it  is  considered  unclean  ;  so  nothing 
which  enters  into  the  mouth  sanctifies  the  man  ;  though  by  the 
simple,  the  so-called  bread  of  the  Lord  is  supposed  to  possess  a 
sanctifying  power.     We  neither  lose  anything  by  failing  to  par- 

1  Sec  in  Joann.  T.  vi.  §  17 ;  in  Matth.  T,  xv.  5  23. 
'^  T6  trotfia  Xpiarov  TtnriKov  koI  trvfifioXiKoy. 

*  The  dXri^nni  /3p«<ris  rov  \6yov, 

*  The  KOiyoripa  ictpl  t^«  taX"/' *''''*"*  iK^oxh  toU  dir\ov<rrtpoii  Jiud  kutu  tiiv 
SrnoTtpav  ijntyytXiav,  conrespouding  to  ibo  two  posilioiis  of  the  yvuxriv  and  of  the 
'rioTit. 
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take  of  the  consecrated  bread,  by  itself  considered  ;  nor  do  we 
gain  anything  by  the  bare  partaking  of  that  bread  ;  bnt  the  rea- 
son why  one  man  has  less  and  another  more,  is  the  good  or  bad 
disposition  of  each  indiyidual.  The  earthly  bread  is  by  itself  in 
no  respect  different  from  any  other  food.  It  was  Origen's  design 
here,  no  doubt,  to  controyert  particularly  the  erroneous  notions 
which  attached  to  the  supper  a  sort  of  magical  adrantage,  inde- 
pendent of  the  disposition  of  the  heart — ^notions  which  the  other 
fathers  adso  were  far  from  entertaining;  bnt  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  his  objections  applied  also  to  erery  representation  which 
attached  to  the  outward  signs  any  higher  importance  or  efficacy 
whatever,  and  even  to  those  riews  which  were  received  in  the 
North-African  Church.^ 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  the  prevailing  ideas  in  thid 
period,  respecting  the  ultimate  end  of  the  whole  earthly  develop- 
ment of  humanity.     The  teleological  -  point  of  view  was,  in  this 
regard,  inseparable  from  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  and  each  individual  life  thereto  pertaining, 
was  to  be  conducted  onward  to  a  completion  :  it  was  this  certain 
prospect  which  formed  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  view  of 
life,  and  the  Pagan  notion  of  a  circle  aimlessly  repeating  itself  by 
a  blind  law  of  necessity.    Bnt  the  intermediate  links  of  the  chain, 
up  to  that  ultimate  end,  were  still  hidden  from  the  ken  of  eon- 
temptation :  this  belonged  to  the  prophetic  element,  which  must 
ever  remain  obscure  till  its  fulfilment.     To  the  earnest  expecta- 
tion of  the  pilgrim,  as  he  cast  a  glance  over  the  windings  of  the 
way,  the  end  appeared  at  first  near  at  hand,  which,  the  farther 
he  advanced,  retreated  to  a  greater  distance.     The  signs  in  the 
course  of  history  alone  would  shed  more  light  on  the  darkness, 
which  the  Lord  himself  was  unwilling  to  clear  up  by  his  prophetic 
intimations. 

The  Christians  were  certainly  convinced,  that  the  Church  would 
come  forth  triumphant  out  of  its  conflicts,  and,  as  it  was  its  des- 
tination to  be  a  world-transforming  principle,  would  attain  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world ;  but  they  were  far  from  understanding  at 
first  the  prophetic  words  of  Christ  intimating  how  the  Church,  in 
its  gradual  evolutions,  under  natural  conditions,  was  to  be  a  salt 

1  Vid.  Origeu.  Matth.  T.  xi.  |  IL;  in  Joann.  T.  xixii.  §  16;  in  MruIj.  f.  89^,  v.  hi. 
opp. 
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and  a  leaven  for  all  human  relations.  They  could  at  first,  as  we 
liare  before  remarked,  conceive  of  it  no  otherwise  than  this,  that 
the  stmggle  between  the  Ghnrch  and  the  Pagan  state  would  en- 
dure till  the  triumph  brought  about  from  without,  by  the  return 
of  Christ  to  judgment.  Now  it  was  here  that  many  seized  hold 
of  an  image  which  had  passed  over  to  them  from  the  Jews,  and 
which  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to  their  own  present  situation, — ^tbe 
idea  of  a  millennial  reign^  which  the  Messiah  was  to  set  up  on 
earth  at  the  end  of  the  whole,  earthly  course  of  the  world,  where 
all  the  righteous  of  all  times  should  live  together  in  holy  commu- 
nion. As  the  world  had  been  created  in  six  days,  and  according 
to  Ps.  xc.  4,  a  thousand  years  in  the  sight  of  God  is  as  one  day, 
so  the  world  was  to  continue  in  its  hitherto  condition  for  six  thou- 
sand years,  and  end  with  a  thousand  years  of  blessed  rest  corres- 
ponding to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  midst  of  persecutions,  it  was  a 
solace  and  support  to  the  Christians,  to  anticipate  that  even  upon 
this  earth,  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  the  Church  was  destined 
to  triumph  in  its  perfected  and  glorified  state.  As  the  idea  was 
held  by  many,  it  contained  nothing  in  it  which  was  unchristian. 
They  framed  to  themselves  a  spiritual  idea  of  the  happiness  of 
this  period,  perfectly  corresponding  with  the  essence  of  the  gos- 
pel, conceiving  under  it  nothing  else  than  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  divine  will,  the  undisturbed  and  blissful  reunion  of  the  whole 
community  of  the  saints,  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between 
a  sanctified  humanity  and  all  nature  transfigured  into  its  primi- 
tive innocence.^  But  the  crass  images,  too,  under  which  the 
earthly  Jewish  mind  had  depicted  to  itself  the  blessings  of  the 
millennial  reign,  had  in  part  passed  over  to  the  Christians. 
Phrygia,  the  natural  home  of  a  sensual,  enthusiastic,  religious 
spirit,  was  inclined  to  the  diffusion  also  of  this  grossly  conceived 
Chiliasm.  There,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  lived 
Papiaa,  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Hierapolis ;  a  man,  it  is  true,  of 
sincere  piety,  but,  as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings, 
and  from  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  him,  of  a  very  narrow 
mind  and  easy  credulity.  He  collected  from  oral  traditions,  cer- 
tain narratives  concerning  the  life  and  sayings  of  Christ  and  of 
the  apostles;^  and  among  these  he  received  a  great  deal  that  was 

1  So  Barnabas,  c.  15. 

2  In  hia  book,  \oymv  KvptaKtiv  s^tjytjtrttvy  from  which  a  fragment  on  Judas  Iscariot, 
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misconceived  and  untrae.  Thns  by  his  means  were  diffused  abroad 
many  strange,  fantastic  images  of  the  enjoyments  to  be  expected 
in  the  thonsand-years*  reign.  The  injnrious  consequence  of  all 
which  was,  to  foster  among  Christians  the  taste  for  a  gross  sen- 
sual happiness,  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
gire  birth  among  the  educated  heathens  to  many  a^  prejudice 
against  Christianity.^ 

But  he  who  knows  anything  about  the  hidden  depth  of  the  spi- 
ritual life,  in  which  religion  has  its  seat  and  its  laboratory,  will 
be  cautions  how  he  pronounces  judgment,  from  such  appearances  on 
the  surface,  against  the  entire  religion  of  a  certain  period,  in 
which  these  disturbing  mixtures  of  a  sensuous  element  were  still 
to  be  found,  when  in  such  a  man  as  Irenaeus  we  find  vital  Chris- 
tianity and  an  exalted  idea  of  the  blessedness  of  fellowship  with 
God,  united  with  these  strange  subordinate  notions.  The  thou- 
sand-years* reign  he  regarded  as  only  a  preparatory  step  for  the 
righteous,  who  were  there  to  be  trained  for  a  more  exalted  hea- 
venly existence  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory.' 

What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is  not  to  be  so  understood 
as  if  Chiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the 
Church.  Our  sources  of  information  from  different  parts  of  the 
Church,  in  these  early  times,  are  too  scanty,  to  enable  us  to  say 
anything  on  this  point  with  certainty  arid  positiveness.  Wherever 
we  meet  with  Chiliasm,  in  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  every- 
thing goes  to  indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from  one  country  and 
from  a  single  fountain-head.  We  perceive  a  difference  in  the  case 
of  those  churches  where  originally  an  anti-Jewish  tendency  pre- 
vailed ;  as  in  the  Church  at  Rome  (see  above.)  We  find  subse- 
quently in  Rome  an  anti-Chiliast  tendency.  Might  not  this  have 
existed  from  the  first,  and  only  have  been  called  out  more  openly 
by  the  opposition  to  Montanism  ?'  The  same  may  be  said  also  of 
an  anti-Chiliast  tendency  which  Irenaeus  combats,  and  which  he 
expressly  distinguishes  from  the  common  anti-Chiliastic  tendency 
of  Gnosticism.     It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  zealots  for 

which  serves  to  illustrate  his  propensity  to  receive  tales  of  the  marvellons,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  J.  A.  Cramer  Catena  in  Acta  Apostoloram.    Ozon.  1638,  pag.  12. 

1  Vid,  Orig.  Select,  in  *.  f.  570.    T.  u. 

a  Iren.  I.  ▼.  c.  S^  :  Crescentes  ex  visione  Domini  et  per  ipsnm  assnescent  capere  glo- 
riam  Dei  et  cum  Sanctis  angelis  conversationem. — Paullatim  assnesoent  c^)ere  Deam* 
c.  32. 
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Chiliasm  shoald  in  the  outset  be  disposed  to  represent  all  opposi- 
tion to  it  as  sayoaring  of  Gnosticism.^ 

Two  causes  co-operated  to  bring  about  the  general  suppression 
of  Chiliasm :  on  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  Montanism  ;  on 
the  other,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  proceeding  from  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  As  the  Montanists  laid  great  stress  upon  the  ex- 
pectations connected  with  the  millenium,  and  although  their 
conception  of  it  was  by  no  means  grossly  sensual,^  yet  as  they 
contributed,  by  their  enthusiastic  yisions,  to  spread  many  fantas- 
tic pictures  of  the  things  which  were  then  to  happen,^  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Chiliasm  by  this  means  lost  its  reputation.  An  anti- 
Chiliast  party,  which  had  sprung  up  doubtless  before,  were  thus 
presented  with  an  opportunity  of  pushing  home  their  attacks ; 
and  the  more  zealous  opponents  of  Montanism  seem  to  have  com- 
bated this  error  in  connection  with  the  other  Montanistic  doc- 
trines. Cains,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  in  his  controversial  tract 
against  the  Montanist  Proclus,  endeayoured  to  stigmatize  Chiliasm 
as  a  heresy  set  afloat  by  the  detested  Gnostic,  Cerinthus ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  though  not  wholly  certain,  that  he  considered 
the  Apocalypse  as  a  book  which  had  been  interpolated  by  the 
latter,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  this  doc- 
trine. 

Next,  the  more  intellectual  and  scientific  direction  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  generally  in  spi- 
ritualizing the  system  of  faith,  must  have  contributed  also  to 
spiritualize  the  ideas  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Origen  in  particular  was  a  zealous  combatant  of  these 
sensual  notions  of  the  millenium,  and  sought  after  a  different  ex- 
planation of  those  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  on 
which  the  Chiliasts  depended,  and  all  of  which  they  took  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  Add  to  this,  that  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation,  peculiar  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  generally 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  grossly  literal  interpretations  of  the 
Chiliasts.     The  moderate  Alexandrians,  who  were  no  friends  to 

I    Iren.  1.  ▼.  c.  32 :  Transfernntar  qoonindam  sententisD  ab  bfereticis  sermonibus. 
3  Tertallian,  at  least,  places  the  happiness  of  the  millennial  reign  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  manner  of  spiritual  blessings,  spiriulia  bona. 

8  Of  th€  wonderftil  city,  for  instance,  the  heavenly  Jenisalem,  which  shonld  come  down 
from  above.    See  Tertulli an. 
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expnrgatory  cnticiBin,  did  not  reject  the  Apocalypse  at  once,  as 
an  unchristian  book,  with  a  view  to  deprive  the  Chiliasts  of  this 
important  snpport ; — ^they  only  combated  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  it.  It  was  natural,  howeyer,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  did  not  so  easily  spread  from  Alexandria  into  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  which,  in  point  of  intellectual  cnltira- 
tion,  fell  so  far  behind  that  flourishing  seat  of  the  sciences. 
Nepos,  a  pious  bishop,  belonging  to  the  nome  of  Arsenoe  in 
Egypt,  was  a  devoted  friend  of  this  sensual  Chiliasm ;  and  wrote 
in  defence  of  it  a  book  against  the  Alexandrian  school,  entitled, 
a  Refutation  of  the  AUegorists  ;^  in  which  probably  he  set  forth 
a  theory  of  Chiliasm  in  accordance  with  his  own  anti-allegorical 
method  of  decyphering  the  Apocalypse.  This  book  seems  to 
have  found  great  favour  with  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  abore- 
mentioned  district.  Great  mysteries  and  disclosures  of  fntore 
events  were  supposed  to  be  found  here  ;  and  many  engaged  with 
more  zeal  in  the  study  of  the  book  and  theory  of  Nepos,  than  in 
that  of  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  By  their  zeal  for  these  fa- 
vourite opinions,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
essence  of  the  gospel,  men  were  led  astray,  as  usually  happens, 
from  that  which  constitutes  the  main  element  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity, the  spirit  of  love.  They  affixed  the  charge  of  heresy  on 
those  who  would  not  embrace  these  opinions ;  and  matters  went 
so  far,  that  whole  churches  separated  themselves,  on  this  account, 
from  their  communion  with  the  mother  church  at  Alexandria.  A 
country  priest,  named  Coracion,  took  the  lead  of  this  party,  alter 
the  death  of  Nepos.  Had  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
now  been  disposed  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  he 
condemned  the  erroneous  dogma  by  an  absolute  decree,  snch  a 
proceeding  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  schism ; 
and  Chiliasm,  which  it  was  intended  to  crush  by  words  of  autho- 
rity, would  in  all  probability  have  become  only  the  more  fanatical. 
But  Dionysius,  that  worthy  disciple  of  the  great  Origen,  showed 
in  this  case,  how  charity,  moderation,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  dwells  only  with  love,  can  accomplish  what  exceeds 
the  power  of  force  or  of  law.  Not,  like  others,  forgetting  the 
Christian  in  the  bishop,  he  was  moved  by  the  love  of  souls  to  re- 
pair in  person  to  those  churches.    He  called  together  those  of  the 

1  'EXeyxof  TtSy  iWfiyopiarAit. 
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parochial  clergy  who  supported  the  opinions  of  Nepos,  and,  more* 
oyer,  allowed  all  laymen  of  the  churches,  who  were  longing  after 
instruction  on  these  points,  to  be  present  at  the  interview.  The 
book  of  Nepos  was  prodaced  ;  for  three  days  the  bishop  disputed 
with  those  pastors  oyer  the  contents  of  the  book  from  mom  to 
eye ;  he  patiently  listened  to  all  their  objections,  and  endea- 
yoiired  to  answer  them  from  the  scriptures  ;  he  entered  fully  into 
the  explanation  of  every  difficulty,  taking  the  scriptures  as  his 
guide ;  and  as  the  issue  of  the  whole — ^a  result  which  had  seldom 
before  followed  theological  disputations — ^the  clergy  thanked  him 
for  his  iastmotions,  and  Coracion  himself  honestly  recanted,  in 
the  presence  of  all,  his  former  views,  and  declared  himself  eon** 
Tinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  This  happened 
in  the  year  255.^ 

Dionysius  having  thus  restored  the  unity  of  faith  among  his 
own  churches,  wrote,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  those  who  had 
been  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  for  the  instruction  of  others, 
who  still  held  fiwt  to  the  opinions  of  Nepos,  his  work  on  the  Pro- 
mises.' In  this  instance  also,  the  Christian  gentleness  and  mo^ 
deration  with  which  he  speaks  of  Nepos  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 
*'  Onnmny  accounts,**  says  he,  "  I  esteemed  and  loved  Nepos ;  on 
account  of  his  faith,  his  untiring  diligence,  his  familiar  acquaint- 
ance vrith  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  church  hymns  composed  by  him,  which  to  this  day  are  the 
delight  of  many  of  the  brethren.^  And  the  more  do  I  venerate 
the  man,  because  he  has  already  entered  into  his  rest.  But  dear 
to  me,  and  prized  above  all  things  else,  is  the  truth.  We  must 
love  him,  and,  wherever  he  has  expressed  the  truth,  agree  with 
him ;  but  we  must  examine  and  correct  him  in  those  passages  of 
his  writings  where  he  seems  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

The  millennial  reign  was  regarded  by  Ghiliasm  as  forming,  in 
the  grand  development  of  the  kingdom  of  6od,  an  intermediate 
point  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection ;  and,  answering 
to  this,  a  similar  intermediate  point  was  conceived  to  exist  also 

I  Evaeb.  1.  yH.  c.  24. 

*  H»pl  lirayytKimif.  ' 

*  Trj9  iroXX^v  \lfakntf6lat,  $  fiixp^  vvv  iroXXol  t&»  di£k^ta»  tb^vftovrrai.  The  poa- 
9Hg6  lUAy  be  anderstood  in  two  ways;  either  in  the  way  I  hare  rendered  it,  as  referring 
to  th»  many  byvna  eompoaed  by  htm,  whieh  perha^  is  the  moat  natural  way ;  or  as  re- 
ferring to  the  ▼ariety  of  church  melodies  introduced  by  him. 

VOL.  II.  2  £ 
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in  the  deyelopment  of  each  indiyidiud.  It  wm  here  the  doetrine 
concerning  Hades,  as  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  dead,  fonod 
its  point  of  attachment.  Together  with  GhiUasm,  thi^  doetrine 
also  had  to  be  defended  against  the  Gnostics ;  for  by  Hades  tlie 
latter  understood  the  kingdom  of  the  Demini^e,  on  this  eartk. 
It  was  to  this  kingdom  Christ  descended — ^it  was  ont  of  this  he 
deliyered  those  who  were  capable  of  fellowship  with  him,  so  that 
after  death  they  conld  be  received  immediately  to  hearen.  Tet, 
as  we  remarked  certain  indications  that  Chiliasmhad  other  oppo- 
nents to  contend  with  besides  the  Gnostics,  so  the  same  may  be 
said  of  this  doctrine  also,  which  was  connected  with  a  mode  of 
thinking  not  essentially  different.  Here,  too,  we  findindicatioiu 
of  antagonists  other  than  the  Gnostics,  bat  yet  in  whom  tlieir 
opponents  might  easily  be  led  to  beliere  they  perceired  a  tela* 
tionship  to  the  Gnostics.^  They  were  snch  as  tanght  that  Clurist, 
by  his  descent  to  Hades,  deliTored  the  faithful  from  the  necessity 
of  passing  into  the  intermediate*  state  after  death,'  and  opened 
for  them  an  immediate  entrance  into  hearen.  According  to  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Montanist  Tertullian,  those  only  who  had  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  bloody  baptism  of  martyrdom  were  to 
constitute  an  exception — ^were  to  be  raised  immediately,  if  not  to 
heaven,  at  least  to  an  exalted  state  of  blessedness,  under  the 
name  of  Paradise.  All  others  would  need  to  pass  through  thit 
intermediate  stage,  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  defects  and 
stains  which  remained  still  cleaving  to  them,  and  then,  aceordittg 
to  the  measure  of  their  attainments,  would  come  sooner  or  later 
to  participate  in  the  millennial  reign.'  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this 
notion  would  stand  connected  with  the  opinion  of  which  we  hare 
already  pointed  out  the  grounds,  that  a  particular  satisfaction 
and  penance  were  required  for  sins  committed  after  baptiao. 
And  this  notion,  of  such  an  intermediate  state  for  the  purpose  of 
purification  in  Hades,  passed  over,  at  a  later  period,  into  the  doc- 


1  As  IreDcos  describes  them,  1.  v.  o.  81 :  Quidsm  ex  his,  qui  paUotur  leete  e 
sapergrediuntnr  ordinem  promotionis  justorani  et  motus  mediutioiiis  sd  iocompttUD 
ignorant,  hsBreticos  sensus  in  se  habentes. 

2  In  hoc,  inquinnt,  Christus  inferos  adiit,  ne  nos  adiremos.  T^rtoDiao,  de  uub^ 
0.  6d. 

8  Modicum  quoque  deKctnm  mora  resurreotionis  illic  luendnm;  where  he  refcn  ^ 
the  novissimus  qnadrans,  Matth.  v.  26,  afterwards  nndentood  of  the  i^  porgatonai. 
L.  c.  c.  58. 
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trine  of  purgatory.  This  sprung  in  the  first  place  out  of  a  mix- 
lure  of  Persian  and  Jewish  elements.  It  was  the  idea  of  a  fire- 
current  at  the  end  of  the  world  to  purge  away  everything  un- 
clean ; — ^to  which  we  may  observe  some  allusion  in  the  Clemen- 
tines and  in  the  Pseudo-Sibylline  writers.  Thence  arose  the  no- 
tion of  a  purgatory  after  death^ — ^the  ignis  purgatorius  of  the 
Westerns,* 

The  doctrine  of  (he  resurrection^  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the 
persistence  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  being  of  the  individual, 
is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  peculiar  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  on  account  of  the  importance  which  it  gives  to  the 
individual  existence  in  its  totality,  forms  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  ancient  pantheistic  view  of  the  world  ;^  as  we  saw  in  fact 
very  clearly  exhibited  in  the  pagan  attacks  on  Christianity.  The 
dignity  of  the  body  as  a  temple  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  com- 
mand that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  this  end,  being  grounded 
in  this  doctrine,  there  necessarily  arises  out  of  it  an  opposition  to 
the  Oriental,  dualistic  contempt  of  the  body  ;  and  hence  it  was 
no  accidental  thing  that  the  Gnostics  furiously  assaulted  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  remark,  in  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  defended  by  the  church  fathers,  a  right  Christian  in- 
stinctive feeling — ^though  not  always  accompanied  with  clear  know- 
ledge— of  the  connection  of  this  doctrine  with  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  But  their  cautious  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  well 
as  their  opposition  to  the  Gnostics,  led  them  not  seldom  to  appre- 
hend the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  too  crass  and  material  a 
way,  and  to  form  too  narrow  and  limited  conceptions  of  the 
earthly  body.  Origen  endeavoured  here  also  to  strike  a  middle 
coarse  between  these  opposite  tendencies,  making  more  use  of 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  says  (1  Corinth,  xv.)  concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  earthy  to  the  glorified  body ;  and  distinguishing,  from 
the  mutable  phenomenal  form,  the  proper  essence  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  body,  which  remains  the  same  through  all  the 

1  Ti^jr  iid  trvp69  KdSrapvuf  tAw  kokwc  fitfiittKorutv,    Strom*  L  ▼.  f.  549. 

S  The  eariiest  tnee  of  it  would  be  found  in  Cyprian,  ep.  52,  if  the  words,  <'  miBsum  in 
ctnerem  son  exire  inde,  doneo  solvat  iiDTiBsimnin  quadrantem,  pro  pecoatis  longo  do- 
Ion  onidatnm  emundari  et  purgari  diu  igne,"  (instead  of  which  another  reading  has  diu- 
tine,)  are  to  be  understood  of  the  sute  after  death,  which  is  certainly  the  more  probable 
meaiuDg»  and  not  of  penance  in  the  present  life. 

S  See  vol.  i.  p.  15. 

2  £2 
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changes  of  the  earthly  life,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not  destroyed 
at  death.  This  proper  essence  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
body  would,  by  the  operation  of  the  divine  power,  be  awakened 
to  a  nobler  form,  corresponding  to  the  ennobled  character  of  the 
soul ;  so  that,  as  the  soul'  had  communicated  its  own  peculiar 
stamp  to  the  earthly  body,  it  would  then  communicate  the  same 
to  the  transfigured  body.^  In  proof  of  this  he  alleges,  that  the 
identity  of  the  body  in  this  life  consists  not  in  its  momently 
changing  phenomenal  form,  which  had  been  fitly  compared  to  a 
flowing  stream,^  but  in  the  peculiar  stamp  which  the  soul  im- 
presses  on  the  body,  whereby  it  becomes  the  proper  form  of  mani- 
festation of  this  or  that  particular  personality.^ 

Natural  as  it  would  be  to  the  Christian  feelings  of  those  who 
had  been  converted  from  heathenism,  to  seek — ^by  entering  more 
deeply  into  the  whole  connection  of  the  work  of  redemption,  into 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  into  the  sense  of  single  passages  often  too 
superficially  understood — some  ground  of  consolation  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  their  ancestors  who  had  died  without  fidth  in  the 
gospel ;  yet  they  were  deterred  from  it  by  a  mistaken  adherence 
to  the  letter  in  the  understanding  of  scripture,  and  by  the  stem^ 
uncompromising  opposition  to  paganism.  And  the  outward 
materialised  view  of  regeneration  which  arose  out  of  the  habit  of 
confounding  it  with  baptism,  also  contributed  to  promote  these 
narrow  views,  which  afterwards,  carried  to  the  extreme,  issued  in 
the  notion  of  absolute  predestination.  Marcion  alone  did,  on  this 
side,  enter  more  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine ;  and  here  he  was  joined  by  the  Alexandrians,  who,  to  ex- 
plain this  matter,  had  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  a  progressire 

1  The  eWo*  x<'/><''^^P'^ov  in  the  o-w/Aa  irvivfiariKov,  just  as  in  the  awfia  i^vx****'* 
To  illustrate  this  point,  he  had  recourse  sometimes  to  his  own  doctrine  concerning  ^? 
CXv},  in  itself  undetermined,  but  capable  of  receiving,  through  the  plastic  power  of  God, 
qualities  of  a  higher  or  lower  order;  and  sometimes  to  the  doctrine  of  a  dynamic  essence, 
underlying  the  body,  a  Xoyos  o-irc/o/iariicov  (ratio  ea  qua  substantiam  continet  coipora. 
lem,  quad  semper  in  substantia  corporis  salva  est,)  which,  however,  is  itself  also  to  he 
reduced  to  his  doctrine  of  a  v\ri  lying  at  the  ground  of  the  corporeal  world,  and  soscep- 
tible  of  the  whole  manifold  variety  of  properties.  See  «-.  &px»  !•  u*  c.  10;  e.  Gels.  1.  iv- 
c.57. 

2  Seleota  in  Paalmos :  Ob  KUKmt  irorafidt  itvS/Mtrrai  t6  vm/na,  itari  Ai  vpm  to 
dic/9t/9ic  Taxa  obik  b^o  hfntpAv  t6  Trpwrov  inroKtlfLtvop  Tajrrov  icm»  Iv  tw  vmfiort 
rifiw¥,    T.  xL  p.  388,  ed.  Lomm. 

8  "Oirip  Jx<>po^''*^P^CTO  iv  rff  aapxl,  rovro  xa^aKT>|/ii0'.&4<rcrai  iv  t«  vwiofivntim 
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development  and  course  of  purification  after  death,  and  moreover 
found,  or  supposed  they  found,  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  descent 
of  Christ  to  Hades.  With  great  zeal  Clement  maintained  this 
doctrine,  as  one  necessarily  grounded  in  the  universal  love  and 
justice  of  Ood,  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons.  The  bene- 
ficent power  of  our  Saviour,  he  affirms,  is  not  confined  barely  to 
the  present  life,  but  operates  at  all  times  and  everywhere.*  But 
the  Alexandrians,  as  might  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  said  respecting  their  doctrine  concerning  the  Si/caiocrvvrf 
aayrr)pio^  (saving  justice),  went  still  further,  and  supposed,  as  the 
ultimate  end  of  all,  a  universal  redemption,  consisting  in  the 
annihilation  of  all  moral  evil,  and  a  universal  restoration  to  that 
original  unity  of  the  dirine  life  out  of  which  all  had  proceeded 
(the  general  airoKaTdoTaa-isi).  Yet,  in  the  case  of  Origen,  this 
doctrine  lost'  its  full  meaning,  by  reason  of  the  consequences 
which  he  was  pleased  to  connect  with  it.  His  theory  concerning 
the  necessary  mutability  of  will  in  created  beings,  led  him  to 
infer,  that  evil,  ever  germinating  afresh,  would  still  continue  to 
render  necessary  new  processes  of  purification,  and  new  worlds 
destined  for  the  restoration  of  fallen  beings ;  until  all  should 
again  be  brought  back  from  manifoldness  to  unity ;  so  that  there 
was  to  be  a  constant  interchange  between  fall  and  redemption, 
between  unity  and  manifoldness.  Into  such  a  comfortless  system 
was  this  profound  thinker  betrayed,  by  carrying  through  with 
rigid  consistency  his  one-sided  notion  of  creaturely  freedom  and 
mutability,  and  thus  marring  the  full  conception  of  redemption. 
This  doctrine  he  had  expressed  with  great  confidence  in  his  work 
irepl  afyx&v  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  also  was  not 
one  of  these  points  upon  which  his  views  became  changed  at  a 
later  period  of  his  life ;  yet  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  found 
(though  not  so  certain  and  distinct  traces)  in  his  later  writings.' 

I  Oi  yap  irravd'a  fiovw  h  iOmfut  v  f^cpytyruc^  ip^&vit,  irdirrrf  ii  Itrri  koI  del  kp- 
yiil^vrau  Strom.  1.  Ti.  f.  038  et  689.  He  also  makes  use  of  the  legend  noticed  on  a 
former  page — which  legend  itself  perhaps  grew  out  of  the  felt  need  of  some  solution  of 
this  question — that  the  apostles  descended,  like  Christ,  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  be- 
stowed on  them  baptism. 

J  Orjg.  w.  Apx.  1.  iL  c.  3 ;  c.  Cels.  1.  iv.  c.  69,  he  barely  says :  E*  /merA  n-bv  atpaviafidv 
r^  Ktuctat  \dyov  ix^i,  t6  ttoKiv  airriiif  v^lrrav^ai  h  fiht  ^^  trporiyovfihtp  Xoyoi  tA 
Toiavra  if^^-ravSr^atTai.  There  is  an  obscure  hint  in  Matth.  f.  AOH,  After  the  dwo- 
KaTdvTatrit  has  been  completed  in  certain  iEons,  lie  speaks  of  truXiv  aWij  ipxn- 
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IV.  NOTICES  OF  THE  MORE  EMINENT  CHURCH  TSACHSBB. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  who  followed  next  after  the  apostles 
are  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  (patres  apostolici,)  who  liTed 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  are  supposed  to  hare  been  their 
disciples.  A  phenomenon  singular  in  its  kind,  is  the  striking 
difference  between  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  were  so  nearly  their  contempora- 
ries. In  other  cases,  transitions  are  wont  to  be  gradual ;  bat  in 
this  instance  we  observe  a  sudden  change.  There  are  here  no 
gentle  gradations,  but  all  at  once  an  abrupt. transition  from  one 
style  of  language  to  another ;  a  phenomenon  which  should  lead 
us  to  acknowledge  the  fact  of  a  special  agency  of  the  Dirine 
Spirit  in  the  souls  of  the  apostles.  After  the  times  of  the  first 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  followed  the  period 
of  the  free  deyelopment  of  human  nature  in  Christianity ;  and 
here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  beginnings  must  be  small  and 
feeble  before  the  effectB  of  Christianity  could  penetrate  more 
widely,  and  bring  fully  under  their  influence  the  great  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  Jt  was  to  be  shown  first,  what  the  dirine 
power  could  effect  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 

The  writings  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers  hare  unhappily, 
for  the  most  part,  come  down  to  us  in  a  condition  rery  little 
worthy  of  confidence,  partly  because  under  the  name  of  these 
men,  so  highly  yenerated  in  the  Church,  writings  were  early 
forged  for  the  purpose  of  giving  authority  to  particular  opinions 
or  principles  ;  and  partly  because  their  own  writings,  which  were 
extant,  became  interpolated  in  subservience  to  a  Jewish  hierar- 
chical interest,  which  aimed  to  crush  the  free  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

In  this  connection  we  should  have  to  notice  first  Barnabas,  the 
well-known  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  if  a  letter,  which  in 
the  second  century  was  known  under  his  name  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Church,  and  which  bore  the  title  of  a  Catholic  epistle/ 
really  belonged  to  him.  But  we  cannot  possibly  recogm'se  in 
this  production  the  Barnabas  who  was  deemed  worthy  to  take 
part  as  a  companion  in  the  apostolical  labours  of  Paul,  and  wbo 

1  '£iri9*roX4  Ka^oXiKhf  t.  «>>  a  letter  intended  for  geneml  ciicuUtion,  and  coBUioiog 
matter  of  general  interest,— an  ezhortatory  writing  destined  for  several  ohofdiff,'-* 
character  which  answers  to  the  contents  of  this  epistle. 
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had  derived  his  name  from  the  great  power  of  his  discourses  in 
the  Chniehes.^  It  breathes  a  spirit  widely  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  of  snch  an  apostolic  man.  We  see  here  a 
Jew  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  was  prepared  by  his  Alexandrian  training  for  a  more  spiri- 
tual conception  of  Christianity;  bat  who,  at  the  same  time, 
attached  too  much  importance  to  the  Gnosis  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews — a  man  who  sought  in  the  mystic  allegorical  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament, — ^more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Philo 
than  that  of  Paul,  or  even  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — a 
peculiar  wisdom,  in  which  he  seems  to  take  a  vain  sort  of  plea- 
sure. We  meet  nowhere  in  this  letter  with  those  riews  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law  as  a  religious  means  of  culture  adapted  to 
a  certain  stage  of  human  development,  which  we  meet  with  in 
Paul ;  but  such  views  as  evince  an  altogether  peculiar,  Alex<an- 
drian  turn  of  mind — views  which  are  not  found  to  recur  in  the 
following  church-teachers,  and  which  sprang  from  the  wildest 
class  of  idealists  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews.^  Moses  spake 
everything  in  the  spirit  (eV  irvevfiari ) — that  is,  he  had  only  pre- 
sented universal,  spiritual  truths  under  a  symbolical  form.  But 
the  carnal  Jews,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  meaning  of  these 
symbols,  understood  and  believed  everything  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  supposed  they  must  observe  the  law  according  to  the  letter. 
Thus  the  entire  ceremonial  religion  had  sprung  out  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  carnal  multitude.  A  bad  angel,  it  is  said,^  had  led 
them  into  this  error ;  just  as  in  the  Clementines,  and  other  writ- 
ings of  that  stamp,  it  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  that  original  Ju- 
daism had  been  adulterated  by  the  spurious  additions  of  wicked 
spirits.  The  author  of  this  epistle  is  even  unwilling  to  admit, 
that  circumcision  was  a  seal  or  sign  of  the  covenant ;  alleging,  as 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  circumcision  was  practised  also 
among  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  (in 
^CTPt-)  Bnt  it  w  made  out,  that  Abraham. circumcising  the  318 
men.  Gen,  c.  xrii.  and  xiv.  14,  prefigured  the  crucifixion  of  Je- 
sus ;  'IH  (18)  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  Jesus,  and 
T  (300)  the  sign  of  the  cross.     These  characters  and  numerals, 

*  Ti^  irapaKX^vtwt,  vl6v  trpotfttiniaK. 
3  8ec  ftbore,  vol  i.  p.  66. 
3  Cap  0. 
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peculiar  to  the  Greek  languid,  could  haTe  occurred  to  no  one 
but  an  Alexandrian  Jew»  who  had  lost  his  knowledge  of,  or  per* 
haps  had  never  been  acquainted  with,  the  Hebrew,  and  who  was 
familiar  only  with  the  Alexandrian  version — certainly  not  to  Ba^ 
nabas,  who  could  have  shown  no  such  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  socb 
egregious  trifling.  Yet  the  trifler  himself  looks  upon  it  83  a 
remarkable  discovery,  as  is  evident  from  this  pompons  remark, 
which  so  exactly  characterizes  the  mystery-trafficking  spirit  of 
the  Alexandrian- Jewish  Gnosis :  "  No  one  ever  learned  from  me 
a  more  genuine  doctrine  ;  but  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it/'^ 

The  prevailing  drift  of  the  epistle  is  in  opposition  to  carnal 
Judaism,  and  to  Judaism  in  Christianity.  We  recognise  tbe 
polemical  aim  against  the  latter,  the  dogmatic  influence  of  wbicb 
extended  to  the  views  entertained  concerning  the  person  (tf  Chriat, 
when  in  chap.  xii.  it  is  emphatically  observed,  that  Christ  is  not 
merely  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  Son  of  David,  but  also  the  Son 
of  God.  The  epistle  is  all  of  a  piece^  and  cannot  possibly  be  se- 
parated into  two  parts,^  of  which  Barnabas  was  the  author  of  one, 
and  somebody  else  of  the  other. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  no  hint  which  intimates  that  the  author 
of  the  epistle  wished  to  have  it  supposed  he  was  Barnabas.  Bat 
his  spirit  and  style  being  in  accordance  with  the  Alexandrian  taste, 
it  may  have  come  about,  that,  as  the  author's  name  was  unknown 
and  it  was  wished  to  give  credit  and  authority  to  the  docoment, 
the  report  found  currency  in  that  city,  that  Barnabas  was  the 
author. 

Next  to  Barnabas  we  place  Clement ;  perhaps  the  same  whom 
Paul  mentions  in  Philipp.  iv.  3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, he  was  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Rome.  We  have,  under  his 
name,  an  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  the  fragfMnA  oj 
a  second.  The  first  of  these  was,  in  the  first  centuries,  read  at 
public  worship  in  many  of  the  churches,  along  with  the  scriptnres 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  contains  an  exhortation,  interworen 
with  examples  and  general  maxims,  recommending  concord  to  the 
Corinthian  Church,  which  was  rent  by  divisions.  This  epistle, 
although  genuine  in  the  main,  is  still  not  exempt  from  important 

1  OhhiU  yiniaiwrepov  ifia^tv  Air*  ifiov  \6yoif'  dWd.  olia  '6r^  af lOi  itm  v^«. 

2  As  SchcDkel  bns  asserted. 
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interpolations.  We  detect  a  palpable  contradiction,  when,  for 
example,  we  obserre,  gleaming  throngh  the  surface  of  the  whole 
epistle,  the  simple  relations  of  the  oldest  constitution  of  the 
CSuristian  Church,  where  bishops  and  presbyters  were  placed 
wholly  on  a  level,  and  then  in  one  passage,  §  40  and  onward, 
find  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  transferred  to  the 
Christian  Church.  The  epistte  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
the  second,  is  manifestly  nothing  but  the  fragment  of  a  homily. 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  two  other  epistles  haye  been 
preserved  in  the  Syrian  Church,  which  were  published  by  Wet- 
stein,  in  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  They 
are  circular  letters,  addressed  particularly  to  those  Christians  of 
both  sexes  who  lived  in  the  state  of  celibacy.  The  praise  which 
these  writings  bestow  on  the  unmarried  life,  is  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  Clement  was  not  their  author ;  this  high  esti- 
mation of  celibacy^  having  become  common  at  a  very  early  period. 
There  are  several  things  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
epistles :  they  nowhere  indicate  the  presence  of  a  hierarchical 
e£fort ;  they  do  not,  like  other  writings  of  this  kind,  apply  the 
Old-Testament  ideas  of  the  priesthood  to  the  Christian  Church ; 
they  make  no  pronunent  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity, 
nor  between  bishops  and  presbyters ;  they  represent'  the  gift  of 
healing  diseases,  especially  demoniacal  possessions,  as  a  free  gift, 
not  attached  to  any  particular  office.  Still,  however,  these  con- 
siderations do  not  amount  to  a  certain  proof  of  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  writings ;  the  whole  admitting  of  an  easy  explana- 
tion, even  on  the  supposition  of  their  later  origin,  from  the  ten- 
dencies peculiar  to  certain  countries  of  the  East. 

As  these  epistles  must  have  been  quite  agreeable  to  the  ascetic 
tendency  of  the  Western,  particularly  of  the  North- African 
Church ;  as,  in  similar  writings  of  a  practical  character  (aimed 
against  the  same  abuses  which  are  reproved  in  these  epistles), 
there  was  frequent  occasion  for  alluding  to  them,  it  must  appear 
the  more  singular  that  they  are  found  nowhere  cited  before  the 
fourth  century  ;^  a  fact  sufficient  of  itself  to  excite  suspicion  with 
regard  to  their  authenticity. 

These  epistles  bear  every  mark  of  having  been  forged  in  some 

1  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  377. 

2  The  first  allusions  to  it  are  in  Epiplmnius  and  Jerome. 
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Eastern  Chnrch,  in  the  last  times  of  the  second  or  in  the  third 
eentnry,  x>artl7  with  a  viev  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the  mmuurried 
life,  partly  to  counteract  the  abases  which,  nnder  the  show  of  oeli* 
bacy,  began  to  gain  ground,  particnlarly  the  irregnlar  connections 
of  the  awelaaicroi,} 

Under  the  name  of  this  Clement,  rarious  other  writings  were 
forged,  subservient  to  some  hierarchical  or  dogmatic  interest ;  as« 
for  example,  the  tract  which  relates  to  the  history  of  Clement 
himself,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  a  convert  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  together  with  his  father,  whom  he  lost  and  afterwards  finds 
again  ;'  the  CUmentinea^  whose  peculiar  style  of  thought,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Ebionites,  we  haye  already  described ;  finally, 
the  collection  of  apostolical  constitutions  (JUaraiei^  or  huvrwyal 
aTTOOToKucal)^  and  the  apostolical  canons  Qedvwe^  wnwrrdKucoL) 

The  origin  of  these  two  collections  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  so-called  Aposties'  Creed.  As  men  ori- 
ginally spoke  of  an  apostolical  tradition  relating  to  matters  of 
of  doctrine,  without  its  ever  having  occurred  to  them  that  ilie 
apostles  had  drawn  up  a  confession  of  feith  ;  so  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  an  apostolical  tradition  relating  to  the  consti* 
tution  and  usages  of  the  Church,  without  ever  having  supposed 
that  the  apostles  had  given  any  written  laws  on  the  subject. 
The  expressions  *'  apostolical  traditions,  apostolical  ordinances,*' 
having  thus  once  become  familiar,  a  foothold  was  famished  for  the 
opinion,  or  the  pretence,  that  the  apostles,  having  premiered  a 
written  confession  of  faith,  had  also  drawn  up  a  collection  of  eccle- 
siastical laws.  Hence,  to  subserve  different  interests,  different 
collections  of  this  kind  may  have  sprung  into  existence,  since  the 
one  which  Epiphanius  cites  in  many  places  is  evidently  not  the 
same  with  our  present  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  latter 
appear  to  have  been  formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  out 
of  different  fragments,  during  a  period  reaching  firom  the  ckMse  of 
the  second  into  the  fourth  century. 

Hennas  would  follow  the  next  in  this  series;  were  he  same  with 
the  one  mentioned  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  chap.  xvi.  as 

1  Which  abuse  had  spread  in  the  Church  of  ^ntiooh,  as  well  as  North  Africa.  See 
the  Bynodal  letter  against  Paul  of  Samosata.    Euseb.  I.  vii.  c.  da 

3  Hence  the  title  to  one  of  the  revisions  preserved  to  us  in  the  version  of  Bafiniis 
Aifayviaptvfioi,  Recognitiones. 
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many  among  the  ancients  supposed.  We  hare,  under  this  name, 
a  work  entitled  TAe  Shepherd  (Trol/j/qv ;)  so  called,  because  in  the 
second  book  an  angel,  the  appointed  guardian  of  Hennas,  is  intro- 
duced in  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  determined  whether  the  author  had,  or 
imagined  he  had,  the  yisions  which  he  describes ;  or  whether  he 
inrented  them  to  procure  a  more  favourable  reception  for  the 
doctrines,  chiefly  practical,  which  he  adrances.  ^he  work  was 
written  originally  in  Greek,  but  has  been  preserred  to  us,  for  the 
most  part,  only  in  a  Latin  translation.  It  stood  in  high  repute 
among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  century,  a  distinction, 
perhaps,  to  which  the  name  of  the  supposed  author,  and  his  famous 
risions,  not  a  little  contributed.  Iren»us  cites  the  book  under 
the  title  of  the  aeripture.  Yet  it  may  be  very  much  doubted 
whether  the  Hennas  of  the  Apostle  Paul  was  really  its  author ; 
although  the  other  tradition  also  (cited  in  the  poem  against  Mar- 
cion,  ascribed  to  Tertullian,  and  in  the  fragment  on  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  by  Muratori,^)  which  ascribes  it 
to  the  brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  the  year  156,  is  no 
less  doubtful ;  since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  credit 
is  due  to  these  two  documents ;  and^  the  high  reputation  of  the 
book  in  the  times  of  IrensBus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  can 
hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis  of  so  late  an  origin.^ 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  is  said,  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  to  have  been  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  expecting  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  On  the  way, 
he  is  said  to  have  written  seven  epistles  ;  six  to  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  one  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  These  letters,  it 
must  be  allowed,  contain  passages  which  at  least  bear  throughout 
the  stamp  of  antiquity.  Such  especially  are  the  passages  directed 
against  Judaism  and  against  Docetism ;  but  even  the  briefer  revi- 
sion, which  is  the  one  most  entitled  to  confidence,  has  been  very 
much  interpolated.  As  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius 
may  be  justly  suspected,'  so  too  the  letters  which  presuppose  the 
correctness  of  this  suspicious  legend,  do  not  wear  at  all  a  stamp 

1  Antiq.  ital.  jad.  »Ti,  T.  iii. 

<  It  may  ba^e  been,  that  the  Boman  Bishop  Pias  actually  had  a  brother  of  this  name ; 
and  those  who  were  desirous  of  destroying  the  authority  of  the  book  were  led  for  this 
jrry  pmpose  to  Ay  on  so  late  an  author. 

3  See  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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of  a  distinct  individuality  of  character,  and  of  a  man  of  these  times 
addressing  his  last  words  to  the  Churches.  A  hierarchical  pur- 
pose is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  letter  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  wears  very  much  the 
appearance  of  an  idle  compilation.  That  to  the  Roman  Chnroh 
possesses  more  decided  marks  of  originality  than  the  others. 

Of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  we  have  already  spoken.  To 
him  is  ascribed  an  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Fhilippi ;  nor  are  tbere 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  doubting  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

Immediately  after  the  apostolical  fathers  we  place  the  Apolo- 
gists, who  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time.  The  existing  scien- 
tific culture  would  first  be  made  subservient  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity  under  the  government  of  Hadrian;  and  the  Apolo- 
gists, who  began  to  appear  about  this  period,  are  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  the  earliest  representatives  of  such  a  combination. 

Among  these,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Quadratus.  He  was 
known  as  an  evangelist,^  and  stood  in  high  repute  on  account  of 
his  prophetic  gifts.  He  must  not  be  taken  for  the  same  person  as 
a  Quadratus,  who,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  bishop  of 
the  Church  at  Athens,  and  with  whom  Jerome  has  confounded 
him.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  Apology  has  not  come  down 
to  us.  :feusebius  has  preserved  the  following  remarkable  passage 
from  it :  "  The  works  of  our  Saviour  were  always  to  be  seen,  for 
they  were  real ; — ^those  that  were  healed,  and  those  that  were 
raised  from  the  dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed 
or  raised,  but  they  were  always  there  ;  not  only  whilst  he  dwelt 
on  the  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure,  which  they  long  sur- 
vived ;  so  that  some  of  them  have  lived  even  to  our  own  times."* 

The  second,  Aristides,  still  retained,  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian, the  philosopher's  cloak  (rplfiouv,  pallium),  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  present  Christianity  to  the  educated  Heathen  as  the 
new  philosophy  from  heaven.^ 

Justin  Martyr  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  among  these 

1  Tills  word  ia  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  t.e.,  as  desigoM- 
ing  a  teacher,  not  connected  with  any  particular  church,  but  trayelling  about  as  a  mis- 
sionaiy  to  preach  the  gospel. 

2  Euseb.  1.  iii.  c.  87 ;  1.  iv.  c.  8 ;  1.  v.  c.  17. 

3  Hicronym.  dc>  vir.  Ulustr.  c,  20,  ep.  8.S,  ad  Magnum :  Apologeticum  conteztum  pbi- 
losophomm  sententia.  The  traveller  De  la  GuiUeti^re  says,  that  iu  a  cloister,  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  Athens,  they  pretend  still  to  be  in  possession  of  this  Apology. 
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apologists  whose  writings  hare  come  down  to  onr  times,  and  the 
first  Christian  Father,  intimately  known  to  us,  in  whom  we  ob- 
serve Christianity  in  contact  with  the  Hellenic  culture,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  in  which  respect,  he 
is  the  precursor  of  the  Alexandrian  church-teachers.  The  ac- 
counts of  his  life  and  education  we  must  derive  for  the  most  part 
from  his  own  writings ;  and  it  will  be  the  safest  course  to  confine 
ourselves  in  the  first  place  to  his  two  Apologies ;  inasmuch  as 
these  are  the  undoubted  productions  of  Justin,  and  bear  indubi- 
table marks  of  a  decided  intellectual  bent.  As  to  his  other  writ* 
ings,  they  must  first  be  compared  with  these,  before  we  can  decide 
about  their  genuineness. 

Flavius  Justinus  was  born  in  the  city  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  Sichem  in  Samaria  ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  Boman-Oreek 
colony,  in  which  the  Greek  language  and  culture  predominated. 
Probably  it  was  not  a  decided  taste  for  speculative  inquiries, 
which  in  truth  he  did  not  possess,  but  the  longing  after  some 
stable  ground  of  religious  conviction,  that  led  him,  with  many 
others  of  his  age,  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  and  precisely  for 
this  reason  the  philosophy  of  Plato  would  present  the  most  attrac- 
tions for  him.  It  was  not  so  much  true  th^  he  became  a  syste- 
matic follower  of  this  philosophy,  as  that  he  adopted  many  of  its 
ideas,  and  particularly  such  as  were  suited  to  meet  the  spirit  of 
an  age  which  felt  the  necessity  of  religion.  But  the  spirit  of  this 
philosophy  could  not  so  pre-occupy  his  mind,  as  to  unfit  it,  as  it 
did  many  other  minds,  for  other  spiritual  impressions.  He  informs 
us  himself  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian.^  "  I  also,*'  says  he, 
"  was  once  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato ;  and  I  heard  the 
Christians  abused.  But  when  I  saw  them  meet  death,  and  all 
that  is  accounted  terrible  among  men,  without  dismay,  I  knew  it 
to  be  impossible  that  they  should  live  in  sin  and  lust.  I  despised 
the  opinion  of  the  multitude  ;  I  glory  in  being  a  Christian,  and 
take  every  pains  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  my  calling.*' 

After  becoming  a  Christian,  Justin  still  retained  the  mantle^ 
which  he  had  worn  as  a  pagan  philosopher  and  ascetic,  availing 
himself  of  his  former  garb  and  mode  of  life  as  a  means  which  ena- 
bled him  easily  to  introduce,  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  religious 
and  philosophical  subjects,  and  through  these  to  prepare  the  way 

I  Apolog.  I.  p.  50, 61.  2  See  toI.  i.  p.  875. 
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for  bringing  home  the  gospel  to  their  heartd.  Thus  he  may  be 
regarded  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  garb  of  a  philosopher.^ 
From  one  of  his  remarks  in  the  second  Apology,  where,  describing 
the  Christian  coitus,  he  says,  *'  We  conduct  the  convinced,  after 
we  have  baptized  them,  to  the  assembled  brethren,*'  it  has  beeo 
too  hastily  inferred,^  that  he  was  ordained  to  the  spiritual  eflce. 
No  snch  distinction  was  made,  as  yet,  between  clergy  and  Utj, 
as  renders  it  improbable  that  Justin  expressed  himself  in  tUs 
way  on  the  principle  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood.  Bst 
whether  he  had  been  solemnly  ordained,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  to  the  office  of  an  evangelist  or  not, — a  question  <^  little 
importance, — ^his  gifts  as  a  teacher  would  hardly  be  suffered  to 
lie  idle,  when  they  could  be  so  usefully  employed,  both  in  spieid- 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  Heathen,  and  in  giving  instruction  to 
the  churches  themselves.  If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
story  of  Justin's  martyrdom,  it  would  appear  ftom  this  nairatiTe, 
that,  while  he  resided  at  Bome,  a  portion  of  the  Church,  who  un- 
derstood the  Greek  language,  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  hear 
him  discourse  in  his  own  house. 

We  remarked  in  the  first  seotion  of  this  history,'  that»  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Pius,  the  Christians  were  persecuted.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Justin,  who  happened  to  be  then  living  at  Bone, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  present  to  the  emperor  a  written  de- 
fence of  their  cause.  As  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  tke 
title  of  Caesar  does  not  appear  at  the  head  of  this  docmnent,  it 
was  probably  written  before  Aurelius  had  been  nominated  totbat 
dignity,  which  happened  in  the  year  139.^ 

1  Even  if  the  Dialogae  with  Tiypho  were  not  genuine,  yet  on  this  point  we  miibt 
avail  ourselves  of  the  accounts  it  contains ;  since  we  might  at  least  assume  that  tb«  ta- 
thor  was  acquainted  with  the  histoiry  of  Justin's  life. 

3  fijf  Tillemont 

8  See  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

4  The  superscription  runs  as  follows:  AOroxp^Topi  Ttrw  AUcw,  'Aipt6¥m  *krrim- 
vc|»  IRiiatfitX  J^tfiderrtf  Kataapi  xal  Oinipivcrlfitf  vitf  ^iXovo^u  xal  Aovtcitf  ipikoro^ 
(according to  Eusebius,  iptXoa-o^v)  Kaioapm ipvvti  vltp  Kal  Evo-c/Sovc  clmroinr*, i^^' 
Tp  raiitlattltpA  Tt  vvyxX^Ttp  Kai  i^fitp  iravrWwfiaitay.  The  first  named  »  vu 
Augustus  Antoninus  Pius,  who  had  then  entered  upon  his  reign ;  the  second,  M.  AoU>- 
ninus  Philosophus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (at  whose  request  Antoninns  Piu^ 
adopted  him)  had  given  the  name  Annius  Verissimns ;  the  third,  Lucius  Terns  ABtom- 
nus,  who  afterwards  was  co-regent  with  M.  Aorelius.  He  was  son  of  Locios  £Hu 
Verus,  whom  Trajan  had  adopted,  and  nominated  C«sar.    After  the  early  death  of  l« 
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It  la  more  difficult  to  detennine  at  what  time  the  work  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  first  Apology  of  Justin  was  written. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  his  writing  in  defence  of  the  Christians 
was  an  incident,  which  presents  a  striking  flhistration  of  the 
working  of  Christianity  and  of  the  persecutions.  A  woman  of 
Rome»  who  with  her  husband  had  led  an  abandoned  life,  became 
a  conrert.  She  now  refused  to  share  any  longer  in  the  rices  of 
her  husband,  and  used  all  her  influence  to  reclaim  him.  Being 
unsuccessful  in  this,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  remain  connected 
with  her  husband  without  participating  in  his  sins,  she  arailed 
herself  of  the  pririlege  allowed  in  such  cases  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Loid,  and  procured  a  divorce.  In  revenge,  her 
husbuid  accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.  The  woman  now 
petitioned  the  emperor,  that  she  might  first  be  allowed  to  arrange 
her  domestic  aflTairs,  when  she  would  submit  the  matter  to  a 
judicial  inyestigation.  The  husband,  perceiring  that  his  yenge- 
ance  against  his  wife  was  thus  likely  to  be  delayed,  turned  his 
malice  upon  her  Christian  teacher,  whose  name  was  Ptolemssus. 
The  latter  was  seized  by  a  centurion,  and  carried  before  the  pre- 
fect of  the  city.  Having  boldly  declared  before  the  profect  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Another  Chris- 
tian, by  the  name  of  Lucius,  on  hearing  this  decision,  said  to  the 
pr»fect :  "  Why  do  you  condemn  to  death  a  man  who  is  guilty 
neither  of  murder,  nor  theft,  nor  adultery,  nor  any  other  crime, 
but  merely  because  he  has  called  himself  a  Christian  1  Such  a 
proceeding  does  not  become  the  pious  emperor,  nor  the  philoso- 
pher, the  emperor's  son."^  From  these  words,  the  prtefect  ga- 
thered that  the  speaker  was  also  a  Christian;  and  upon  his 
avowing  that  it  was  so,  condemned  him  likewise  to  death.  A 
third  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  question  now  arises,  whether  these  events  agree  best  with 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins,  or  with  that  of  Biarcus  Aurelius. 

eins,  1m  also,  in  compIiAnoe  with  the  wish  of  Hadrian,. was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pins, 
who  took  the  place  of  his  father.  The  reading  found  in  Eusebius  is  most  probably  the  cor- 
rect one ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Lucius  Verus  would  have  two  epithets.  The 
sumams,  **  philosopher,"  is  quite  incongruous  applied  to  a  youth  but  nine  years  old ; 
while  he  might  be  styled,  with  perfect  propriety,  the  ipaarliv  iratiitat*  The  surname, 
**  philosopber,**  would  sooner  be  given  to  the  now  deceased  JEAiub  Verus,  whom  Sparti- 
anus  calls  "  eruditus  in  Uteris." 

1  06  irpiifcwra  EvnfitX  airroKpdropi,  ovdi  tpiKoaotptf  (according  to  Eusebius;  the 
common  reading,  tpiXovo^ov.) 
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We  find  nothing  here  which  might  not  have  happened  under  the 
reign  of  the  former ;  for,  as  we  haye  said/  the  law  of  Trajan 
was  in  fact  hy  no  means  repealed  by  the  rescripts  of  Hadrian  and 
of  Antoninus  Pins :  the  public  confession  of  Christianity  might 
still  be  punished  with  death,  although  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
X>eror  left  it  in  the  power  of  eyery  well-disposed  magistrate  to 
exercise  great  indulgence.     But  is  it  probable^  that  a  Christian 
would  thus  address  the  prsefect,  if  the  reigning  emperor  himself 
had  issued  a  severe  edict  against  the  Christians  as  such  1'  More- 
over, the  Apology  itself  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  law  against  the  Christians,  for  the  repeal  of 
which  Justin  was  petitioning  the  emperor.    It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  only  to  the  times  of  M.  Aurelius  the  language  of  Justin  ia 
applicable,  where  he  speaks  of  confessions  extorted  by  the  rack 
from  slaves,  women  and  children,  in  which  those  popular  mmours 
about  the  unnatural  crimes,  said  to  be  committed  in  the  Chris- 
tian assemblies,  were  acknowledged  to  be  true.     Beyond  ques- 
tion,' we  find  examples  of  such  proceedings  against  the  Christians 
first  cited  under  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  ;  but  as  popular  fana- 
ticism had  already,  from  the  time  of  Nero,  set  in  circulation  such 
reports  against  the  Christians,  the  same  fanaticism  may  hare 
found  many  a  magistrate,  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  disposed  both  to  credit  it  and  to  administer  to  it.  Be- 
sides, in  the  Apology  which,  by  universal  consent,  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Justin  only  asks  that  men  wodd 
cease  to  place  reliance  on  the  blind  reports  of  the  popnlace 
against  the  Christians.    He  says,  it  is  true,  that  the  things  which 
happened  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  Urbicus  were  everywhere  oc- 
curring; that  other  governors  acted  in  the  same  unreasonable 
manner ;  that  generally,  where  an  individual  was  reformed  by 
Christianity,  one  of  his  most  intimate  relations  or  friends  would 
appear  as  his  accuser, — all  which  seems  to  agree  chiefly  with  the 
times  of  general  persecution  under  M.  Aurelius.    But  in  the 

1  Se<^  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

2  The  reasons  aUeged  by  Hr.  Semisch  (Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1885,  p.  038)  a^nst 
believing  in  the  existence  of  any  such  law,  are  far  flrom  being  satisfactoiy.  The  psyebo- 
logiool  problem  is  solved  in  the  way  I  have  shown  in  my  occoant  of  this  peneontion. 
It  might  be  eoncedecl,  however,  that  the  words  may  possibly  have  been  spoken  before  (he 
publication  of  soch  a  law. 

3  See  vol,  i.  p.  147. 
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times  of  Antoninns  Pius  also,  the  Christians  in  many  districts 
were  furiously  attacked  by  the  populace,  whence  the  emperor  was 
moved  to  publish  those  edicts  which  were  designed  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  is  singular  too,  that,  in  the  aboye-cited 
titles  of  the  reigning  princes  by  the  Christian  Lucius,  the  sur- 
name '*  philosopher  **  should  not  be  giyen  to  M.  Aurelius,  to 
whom  it  properly  belonged,  but  should  be  transferred  to  Verus, 
to  whom  it  did  not  belong,  and  was  neyer  applied  ;  while  that  of 
Antoninns  Pius  should  be  given  to  M.  Aurelius,  who  in  his  life- 
time was  never  known  by  thattitle.^  Even  if  we  rejected  the 
reading  in  Eusebius,  it  would  not  help  the  matter ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  Apology  the  same  predicates  are  once  more  subjoined 
to  the  names  of  the  two  emperors.^  These  reasons  concur  to 
show  that  this  Apology  ought  not  be  placed,  as  it  is  by  the  com- 
mon hypothesis,  supported  by  the  weighty  authorities  of  Pagi, 
Tillemont,  and  Mosheim,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius ;  but  in  the 
times  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  is  maintained  by  Valesius  and  Lon- 
gneme. 

It  is  remarkable,*  again,  that  Justin  twice  refers,*  in  this  Apo- 
logy, to  something  he  had  said  heforCy  which  nevertheless  does 
not  occur  in  this  Apology,  but  which  is  found  in  the  first.  He 
nses  the  same  phrase,  m  irpoitfyrjfAev,  which  he  employs  elsewhere, 
when  he  refers  to  passages  in  the  same  document ; — and  this 
hardly  admits  of  being  reconciled  with  the  long  interval  of  time 
by  which,  on  the  other  hypothesis,  we  must  suppose  the  two  Apo- 
logies were  separated  from  each  other. 

With  air  this,  we  shall  not  deny  that  the  authority  of  Eusebius 
is  against  us ;  for  we  must  allow,  that  he  seems  to  consider  the 

1  Comp.  the  reasons,  certainly  not  without  weight,  which  Semisch  has  presented  in 
faTOur  of  the  common  explanation  of  these  titles,  in  the  Stndten  and  Kritiken,  J.  1885, 
S.  921. 

2  Erif  o«y  vfiat  A^tws  tittrtfitiat  xal  4>i\o<ro<plav  ra  iucaia  tnrkp  iauTwv  Kpi- 
iHi<.  That  the  epithet  4>i\6<ro<t>o9,  which  occure  at  the  hejyinning  of  the  Apology  of 
Atbeitagoras,  whether  applied  to  L.  Veros  or  to  Commodus,  cannot  serve  to  reliere  this 
difficulty,  is  plain ;  since  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  the  predicate,  belonging  properly 
ID  only  one  of  the  emperors,  is  attributed  to  them  both  in  common,  as  the  case  tliere 
stands* 

S  As  the  Benedictine  editor  long  ago  noticed. 

4  Aocoiding  to  the  Benedictine  edition,  §  4,  where  he  speaks  of  enmity  to  God  ;  §  6, 
where  he  speaks  of  tlie  incarnation  of  the  Logos ;  and  §  8,  where  he  sp^-aks  of  Heracli- 
tos. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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ftrst-cited  Apology  as  the  first,  composed  under  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus Fins,  and  to  place  the  second  ander  that  of  M.  Anrelins.^ 
It  would  be  necessary,  then,  in  retaining  our  own  view  of  the 
matter,  to  suppose  that  the  right  relation  of  the  two  Apologies 
to  each  other  had,  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  already  become  con- 
ftased  ;  which  assuredly  is  possible.  But  we  should  not  omit  also 
to  remark,  that,  if  this  Apology  was  written  in  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus Kus,  it  must  seem  strange  that  Lucius  did  not  appeal  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  that  emperor  against  the  popular  attacks  on 
the  Christians,  and  fayourable  to  their  interests  ;  though  we  must 
admit  that  in  such  laws  the  Christians  were  ever  disposed  to  find 
more  than  they  really  contained.^ 

'  We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  already  of  Justin's  peculiar 
idea  with  regard  to  the  spermatic  Word,  (\0709  enrepfuiruciffj)  as 
related  to  the  absolute,  divine  Logos,  and  constituting  the  transi- 
tion-link betwixt  Christianity  and  everything  tnie  and  good  in 
the  times  antecedent  to  Christianity — an  idea  whicli  was  laid  hold 
of  and  prosecuted  still  farther  by  the  Alexandrians.  It  is  singu- 
lar,  however,  that  in  Justin's  other  writings  not  a  hint  is  to  be 
found  respecting  this  idea,  so  predominant  in  the  Apologies.  It 
might  be  said,  indeed,  Justin  simply  made  use  of  this  idea  in  ac- 
commodation to  his  particular  purpose,  which  was,  to  render  the 
philosophical  emperor  more  favourably  inclined  to  his  proposi- 
tions ;  but  the  supposition  is  an  unnatural  one.  Forming  our 
estimate  of  Justin  especially  from  his  own  writings,  we  could 
hardly  give  him  credit  for  possessing  versatility  of  mind  enough 
to  range  so  freely  in  a  circle  of  ideas  which  had  been  merely  bor- 
rowed from  abroad  to  answer  a  present  purpose.  That  more 
candid  and  liberal  judgment  of  the  Oreek  philosophy,  and  that 
impartial  and  fair  statement  even  of  opinions  which  he  censures, 
we  must  regard  rather  as  the  expression  of  his  real  views.  Bat 
in  his  other  writings,  whicli  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 

1  By  comparing  ii.  13,  and  iy.  10  (iv.  11  is  vless  clear),  and  by  comparing  c.  17  with 
what  preMHies,  we  can  scarce  donbt  that  either  the  reading  nrportpa  is  corrupt,  or  Kn. 
spbins  go  wrote  tlirongh  a  mere  oversight. 

2  Thonfi^h  I  cnnnot  think  the  difficulty  so  great  as  it  is  considered  to  be  bv  lir. 
Semisch  (1.  c.  p.  920),  who  does  not  lieUeve  that  a  pnefect  under  this  reigD  wqvM  bare 
scted  in  this  manner:  for  Trajan's  rescript  was  certainly  still  in  fnll  force,  and  a  Chris- 
tian who,  before  the  civil  magistrate,  professed  a  religio  iilicita,  and  declared  hireself  op- 
posed to  the  state  religion,  had  to  be  punished  for  his  obstinacy  (obstinatio.) 
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thens,  he  might,  heyond  donbt,  have  employed  the  same  method 
with  as  good  effect  as  in  the  Apologies.  Why,  then,  did  he  not 
employ  it  ?  The  case  would  appear  still  more  singular,  if  we  sup- 
posed, according  to  the  common  yiew,  that  Justin  wrote  the  two 
Apologies  in  times  so  widely  different. 

We  have  a  production,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  entitled  an 
Admonition  to  the  Gentiles^  (Trapcuveri/co^  irpo^  ''EXKrjva^,)  the 
design  of  which  is  to  conyince  the  heathens  of  the  insufficiency  of 
their  popular  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  philosophical  doctrines 
of  religion,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  higher  instruction  from 
God  himself.  It  is  most  probably  the  same  treatise  which  we 
find  cited  by  Eusebius  and  Photius  under  the  title  of  The  Reju- 
toHony  (eXe7^09,)  a  title  well  suited  to  the  contents.^ 

In  this  treatise,  we  find  no  trace  of  that  milder  and  more 
liberal  way  of  thinking  which  we  observe  in  the  Apologies, — no 
trace  of  that  peculiar  circle  of  ideas  of  which  we  haye  spoken, 
but  rather  the  reyerse.  All  true  knowledge  of  God  is  here  re- 
presented as  deriyed  solely  from  reyelation.  It  is  admitted, 
indeed,  that  among  the  heathen  there  were  many  feeble  though 
misunderstood  echoes  of  the  truth  ;  yet  these  were  derived  from 
a  misunderstood  and  corrupt  tradition  ; — which  agrees  with  the 
idea  prevailing  among  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  communicated  by  divine  revelation  to  the  Jews, 
had  come  to  the  Greeks  through  Egypt.  While,  in  the  Apolo- 
gies, men  are  acknowledged  to  have  existed  among  the  heathen, 
who>  following  the  revelation  of  the  \d709  awepfiarueo^,  were  wit- 
nesses for  the  tlruth  before  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  it  is 
here  asserted,'  on  the  contrary  :  "  Your  own  teachers  have  been 
constrained,  even  against  their  will,  to  say  a  great  deal  for  us 
concerning  divine  providence  ;  and  particularly  those  of  them  who 
hare  resided  in  Egypt,  and  profited  by  the  religion  of  Moses  and 
his  fathers.'* 

We  cannot  possibly  suppose,  that  this  treatise  sprung  from  a 
niind  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  that  which  produced  Jus- 
tin^s  Apologies.     Tet,  if  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  him,  we 

I  Camp.  Semiacli's  thorough  investigation  respecting  this  writing  in  the  first  vol.  of 
biB  "  Konographie,"  p.  105,  where  also  will  he  found  a  list  of  the  authors  on  this  sub- 
jeet. 

t  Cohortat.  p.  15. 

2f2 
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nui8t  at  least  not  follow  the  common  hypothesis,  and  consider  it 
the  first  production  of  his  after  his  conversion,  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  one  of  his  latest.  We  must  suppose,  that  the  mild  and 
liberal  way  of  thinking  which  he  originally  indulged,  became 
afterwards  more  narrow  and  rigid  ;  and  that  those  views,  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  peculiar  direction  of  his  mind,  and  originally  predo- 
minant with  him,  concerning  the  relation  of  the  revelations  of  the 
X0709  (nrepfioTLKo^  to  the  revelation  of  the  absolute  Logos,  wkiA 
we  find  predominant  in  the  Apologies,  had  at  some  later  period 
been  wholly  suppressed  by  the  notions  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  concerning  a  source  of  outward  tradition.'*^ 
Such  a  change  is  indeed  possible,  and  exampTes  of  the  same 
kind  are  doubtless  to  be  met  with ;  but  it  may  be  a  qoestioB, 
whether  this  treatise  contains  sufficiently  decisive  evidence  of 
having  proceeded  from  Justin,  to  make  such  an  hypothesis  ne- 
cessary. 

We  have  next,  under  the  name  of  Justin,  a  short  address 
to  the  Gentiles,  (\0709  7rpo9  "EXXiyva?,)  with  which  indeed  no 
title  mentioned  in  the  indexes  to  the  writings  of  Justin  among 
the  ancients  corresponds,  but  which,  however,  if  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  a  production  of  Justin,  because  it  differs  from  the  style  of 
his  writings,^  bears  at  least  the  stamp  of  the  same  age.  It  is  a 
rhetorical  exhibition  of  the  untenableness  of  the  pagan  doctrine 

1  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  these  notions  occur  also  in  the  Apologies ;  but  tfaer  ire 
kept  more  in  the  background,  while  the  other  view  predominates.  Apolog.  ii  ^  ^1  • 
**  All  thAt  philosophers  and  poets  hare  said  about  the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  abeat  pu- 
nishments after  death,  about  the  intuition  of  heaTsnly  things,  or  about  similar  doctrificS' 
they  have  been  enabled  to  know,  and  have  unfolded,  because  they  have  been  fan)isi«d 
with  a  clue  to  them  by  the  prophets.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same  saief 
truth  for  them  all ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  they  have  not  correctly  undenCood  it,  if  (^ 
contradict  one  another."  So  too,  p.  92,  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  creation  is  tnteA  (• 
Moses. 

S  Although  I  agree  with  Semisch  in  the  result,  yet  I  cannot  approve  the  reasons  vhirii 
he  adduces  (p.  I  GO;  for  deciding  that  the  writing  is  not  Justin's.  ThedifTereneebetweei 
the  Admouitions  and  the  Apologies  is  in  fact  greater  than  that  which  he  makes  so  pi^ 
mincut  between  this  writing  and  the  other  writings  of  Justin.  What  Justin  savs  in  tbt 
Apologies,  respecting  the  motives  which  led  him  to  abandon  Paganism,  maybe  e«n}? 
reconciled  witli  what  he  alleges  here,  when  he  speaks  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  hnmonii- 
ties  in  the  pagan  mythology;  for  although  he  had  learned  already,  in  the  phtlosopfaicil 
schools,  to  give  another  sense  to  the  mythological  narratives,  yet  this  artificial  conceal' 
nieut  of  the  breach  with  the  traditional  religion  could  not  satisfy  him.  He  might  tbfn 
vrry  justly  mention  this  as  one  thing  which  led  him  to  Christianity,  though  it  wa5  not 
the  only  one.  In  truth,  one  Is  not  alwaj-s  under  the  necessity  of  exprassiBgiii  tulitr^ 
thing  that  has  contributed  to  induce  a  change  in  his  convictions  and  mode  of  (oodact- 
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concerning  the  gods,  in  which  the  finest  passage  is  the  conclu- 
sion :  *^  The  power  of  the  Logos  does  not  produce  poets ;  it  does 
not  create  philosophers,  nor  able  orators ;  but,  by  forming  us 
anew,  it  makes  of  mortal  men  immortal,  conyerts  mortals  into 
gods.  It  transports  us  from  the  earth  beyond  the  limits  of 
Olympus.  Come  and  submit  yourselyes  to  its  influence.  Become 
as  I  am,  for  I  too  was  as  you  are  :  this  has  conquered  me,  the 
dirinity  of  the  doctrine,  the  power  of  the  Logos  ;  for  as  a  master 
serpent-charmer  lures  out  and  frightens  away  the  hideous  reptile 
from  his  den,  so  the  word  drires  the  fearftil  passions  of  our  sensual 
nature  from  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul.  And  the  crav- 
ings of  lust  hafing  once  been  banished,  the  soul  becomes  calm 
and  serene  ;  and,  deliyered  from  the  eyil  which  had  cleayed  to  it, 
returns  to  its  Creator."^ 

The  largest  and  most  important  work  we  haye  from  Justin,  is, 
next  to  the  Apologies,  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew — ^the 
object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  promised  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  to  refiite  the  objections  then  commonly 
urged  by  the  Jews  against  Christianity.  Justin  comes,  probably 
to  Ephesus,  in  company  with  Trypho  a  Jew,  whom  the  war  ex- 
cited by  Barcochba  had  driven  from  Palestine,  and  who  was  tra- 
velling about  Greece  ;  having  there  studied,  and  become  enamored 
of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  philosopher's  cloak,  which  Justin 
wore,  led  Trypho  to  accost  him  as  he  was  taking  a  solitary  walk  ; 
and  a  conversation  arose  between  them  about  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  Justin  finally  turns  to  the  subject  of  Christianity. 
The  conversation  is  supposed  to  be  here  put  down  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  assigns  this  Dia- 

Tbe  maimer,  however,  in  which  Christianity  operated  on  him,  he  describes  here  not 
otherwise  than  he  does  in  his  other  writings.  Hr.  Semisch  labours  under  a  mistake, 
wben  he  supposes  that  in  tliis  writing  he  finds  it  made  the  boast  of  Christianity,  that  it 
does  not  form  philosophers.  This  is  not  what  is  said ;  but  that  it  makes  men  more  than 
phBoBopheiSy^that  it  couverts  mortals  into  gods ;  and  this,  too,  Justin  might  have  said. 
Nor  does  it  admit  of  being  proved  from  this  writing,  that  the  author  supposed  no  inter, 
mediate  state  after  death, — no  Hades  as  a  transition  stage;  fori  when  he  speaks  of  the 
return  of  redeemed  souls  to  God,  the  reference  is  here  to  the  ultimate  end— the  final 
goal ;  and,  moreover,  the  expression  is  too  general  and  vague  to  furnish  any  grounds  for 
deciding  as  to  what  the  author's  views  were  on  this  point. 

^  Bespectiog  the  treatise  "  on  the  Unity  of  God,'*  (iripl  fiovapx^av,)  incorrectly  as- 
cribed to  Justin,  sec  the  remarks  of  Semisch,  I.  c.  p.  107. 
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logne  to  Justin.  The  author  intimates  thai  he  is  the  same  Jiis« 
tin  who  wrote  the  Apologies,  by  citing  a  passage  from  the  so- 
called  second  Apology,  as  his  own  production.^  He  describes 
himself  in  the  introduction  as  one  who  left  Platonism  for  Chris- 
tianity— ^which  applies  perfectly  well  to  Justin.  No  unprejudiced 
reader  can  deny,  that  the  writing  must  have  been  composed  by  a 
contemporary  of  Justin,  or  at  least  by  a  man  who  lived  very  near 
to  those  times.  Such  being  the  ease,  no  good  reason  can  be  ima- 
gined, why  a  man,  who,  as  appears  evident  from  this  book,  was 
by  his  own  personal  qualifications  entitled  to  rank  as  higk  as 
Justin  himself,  should,  instead  of  writing  in  his  own  name,  cause 
it  to  appear  under  that  of  a  contemporary.  Besides,  the  book  is 
wholly  free  from  those  marks  of  studious  design,  so  apparent  in 
other  forgeries  of  the  same  period,  written  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing spread  to  certain  favourite  opinions.  The  prevailing  aim  is 
a  polemical  one  against  Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians ;  and  here 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  in  the  estimation  of  either  party  by 
using  the  name  of  the  Samaritan  pagan,  and  former  Platonisi.' 

We  may  be  struck,  it  is  true,  at  meeting  here  with  the  same 
phenomena  which  we  remarked  in  speaking  of  the  "  Refutation 
of  the  Oentiles  ;*'  but  here  the  case  is  altered.  We  saw,  in  fact, 
that  Justin  is  seeking  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  affinity 
of  Christianity  with  the  better  sort  of  Greek  philosophy,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  that  philosophy  so  far  as 
it  respects  religion.  Now,  if  in  the  Apologies,  directed  to  the 
philosopher  Marcus  Aurelius,  particular  prominence  would  neces- 
sarily be  given  to  the  former  point  of  view  ;  in  a  work,  on  ihe 
contrary,  which  is  aimed  against  Jews,  who  sought  in  the  Greek 
philosophy  a  supplement  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Old 
Testament,  this  point  of  view  would  necessarily  be  kept  wholly  in 
the  back-ground.  Tet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  evident 
afSnity  of  ideas  between  the  Dialogue  and  the  Apologies,  even 

1  Vid.  Simon  Magns,  Dial.  Tryph.  f.  849. 

S  The  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  ibis  book  by  Wetstein,  Prolego- 
mena in  Not.  Test,  and  Semler  in  his  edidon  of  Uie  same,  1704,  p.  174,  are  draim  from 
the  mode  of  citation  from  the  Alexandrian  version.  Comp.  on  the  other  side,  StroCh,  in 
the  Repertorium  fiir  bibl.  u.  morgenland.  Literatar,  6d.  ii.  S.  74 ;  next  Rocb,  Jnsdni 
M.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  seeandam  regnlas  criticas  examinat.  et  vo^tvirtwv  conrictus,  1700,— 
a  work  which  I  have  not  seen ;  and  Lange  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Dogmengesebichte,— 
an  excellent  refutation  of  Mueii»eher.  Vid.  Coramentationes  tbeologieie,  ed.  Rosenmu- 
eller,  Fuldner,  ct  Mauri r.  T.  i.  P.  ii. 
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in  that  fafOBiite  thonght  of  the  Apologies  relating  to  the  \0709 
owepfiaruei^.  In  like  manner  as  in  the  first  Apology,  he  says 
that  men  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  their  sins,  if  the  Logos 
had  first  revealed  himself  to  mankind  bnt  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago ;  if  his  agency  had  not  been  felt  at  all  times  among  men 
through  the  medium  of  that  X0709  cnrepfjMTiKOf; :  so,  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise,  he  makes  the  same  remark  in  reference  to  the  moral 
ideas  (^ucrMcol  iwoutt)  inseparable  from  human  nature,  which 
force  men  everywhere  to  recognize  sin  as  sin,  and  which,  by  the 
influence  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  bad  education,  manners,  and  laws, 
were  capable  of  being  extinguished  and  suppressed  rather  than 
totally  destroyea.  What  he  says  here  also  concerning  that  which 
had  revealed  itself  at  all  times  and  by  its  own  nature,  as  the 
goodness  whereby  alone  men  could  please  God, — in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  valid  only  as  a  means  of 
discipline  and  culture  for  the  Jewish  hardness  of  heart,  or  as 
typical  of  the  future,^ — ^naturally  leads  to  the  idea  of  that  \0709 
avrep^ruco^,  by  which  a  moral  consciousnesa  was  given  to  all 
mankind. 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Apologies  we  find  no  trace  of  Chi- 
liasm  ;  but  the  spiritual  ideas  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  which  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  the  Apologies,  stand 
in  no  manner  of  contradiction  with  this  doctrine ;  and  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  Chiliasts  themselves  regarded  the  millennium 
afi  being  but  a  medium  of  transition  to  a  higher  stage  of  exist- 
ence. It  may  perhaps  be  explained,  that  this  doctrine,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  educated  Heathen, 
was  not  mentioned  by  him  in  his  Apologies,  because,  although 
important  according  to  his  own  views,  yet  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  latter,  we  must  allow, 
he  exhibited  without  the  least  disguise,  even  when  they  were 
offensive  to  the  Heathen.  In  a  dialogue  designed  to  vindicate 
the  Christian  doctrine  against  the  objections  of  the  Jews,  he  had 
special  occasion,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  this  a  prominent  point, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Christians  were  orthodox  in  this  parti- 
cular, even  according  to  the  Jewish  representations.  The  anti- 
pathy to  Gnosticism  and  to  the  doctrines  of  Marcion  is  strongly 

1  Ti  ^ucu  Kut  ttti  KUi  61  oXav  kuK^  xal  iUaia  koI  iya^a.  Sec  vol.  i.,  p.  330,  359, 
436. 
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marked  in  both  works  ;  and  with  this  spirit  Chiliasm  at  that  time 
readily  sympathized. 

In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  find  in  the  Apologies  and  in  the  Dialogue  a  striking  coinci- 
dence. Moreoyer,  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  occur  in 
both  productions,  exhibit  still  more  evident  marks  of  their  haring 
proceeded  from  the  same  author.^ 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty,  whether  Justin  actually 
had  such  a  disputation  with  a  Jew  by  the  name  of  Trypho ;  bttt  it 
is  at  least  quite  probable  that  yarious  disputations  with  Jews  far- 
nished  him  an  inducement  to  write,  such  a  Dialogue,  as  he  had 
thereby  acquired  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  theology 
of  the  age.  He  was  always  ready  to  giye  Jews  and  Gentiles  the 
reasons  of  his  &ith.  As  we  are  not  able  to  distinguish  what  is 
mere  drapery  in  this  Dialogue  from  what  is  fact,  so  neither  can 
we  find  in  it  any  sufficient  marks  by  which  to  determine  its  exact 
chronology ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  citation  out  of  the  first 
Apology,  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  latter, 
and  probably,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all  that  has  been 
said,  later  than  either  of  the  Apologies. 

Justin  speaks  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, in  the  Dialogue  as  well  as  in  the  Apologies.  '*  I  found  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  says  he,  "  the  only  sure  and  salutary  phi- 
losophy ;  for  it  has  in  it  a  power  to  awe,  which  restrains  those 
who  depart  from  the  right  way ;  and  the  sweetest  peace  is  the 
portion  of  them  that  practise  it.     That  this  doctrine  is  sweeter 


1  The  mystical  inteips^tation  of  the  Messianic  passage,  Gen.  xlix.  II.  Apolog.  iL  p. 
74;  T6  y&p"  trXviHovrfiif  aToXijv  aiiTov  i»  atfiari  (rxa^vX^Ci"  vpoayyX' 
Ttic3y  ^v  nrov  ird^owt  ov  iraVxctv  £/u«XXe,  dl  aXfiarov  xa^aiptov  tovv  iriVTivotrra^ 
alnrtp'  h  ydp  Kikktifiiinj  vir6  tov  ^liovTrytvfiarov  dtA  rod  irpo^y^ov  crroX^,  ol  n«mv- 
ouTtt  avTtp  ciiTiv  av^punroif  Iv  ols  oUcu.  t6  iraph  tov  ^tou  ciripfia,  6  \6yo%t  f^  ^ 
tlptifiivov  alfAa  t^«  vTa<pv\^^y  atjfiavriKdvrov  2xetv  fikif  al/ta  tSv  </>aarf|<ro/A<i«ov,  oXX' 
o&K  i^  dp^pta^tiov  tnripfiaTOif  dXX'  lie  3'ria«  Bvvdfiiut.  Gomp.  with  this  the  pas- 
sage in  Dial.  Tryph.  273,  which  betrays  the  same  author:  only  that,  in  the  former  pas- 
sage, he  makes  nse  of  expressions  which  were  borrowed  more  from  the  Greek  philosopliy, 
as  his  purpose  required  that  he  should :  To  rw  a*ifiari  ahrou  dirtnrXwtiv  fiAXccr  to^c 
wurxcvpirrac  airrtS  iiriXov.  StoX^v  yap  airrov  iKaXtat  Td  &yiov  Tvtvfia  ro^  St*  av- 
TOV  &4>%<n¥  dfiapTt&p  XafiopTat,  iv  oU  del  dvvdfict  /uii/  traptVTi,  koI  ivtpym^  H 
nrapiirrat  Iv  t^  iivTkpa  aitrov  irapovaia.  Td  ik  alfia  ora^vXijv  cl'rcty  ToyXoyw,  ^c- 
iinXmKtv,  St/  al/ua  fiiv  f  x««  o  XpivTdi  oifK  i^  Av^pvnrov  <nripfiaTo%*  dXX'  U  t^«  top 
3'cov  dv¥afitto<s. 
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than  honey  is  evident ;  since  we  who  hare  been  formed  by  it, 
refuse  to  deny  his  name,  eren  to  death." 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  work  which  Justin  wrote  against 
all  the  heretical  sects  of  his  day,  and  of  his  book  against  Marcion. 
Whether  the  fragment  of  a  work  on  the  resurrection,  which  John 
of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century  published  under  Justin's  name, 
really  belongs  to  him,  is  extremely  doubtful :  Eusebins,  Jerome, 
and  Fhotins,  knew  nothing  of  any  such  work.  Their  silence,  how- 
ever, is  no  proof  that  it  was  not  his.^ 

Among  the  finest  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  belongs  the 
letter  to  Diognetus  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  worship 
compared  with  Paganism  and  with  Judaism,  which  is  found 
among  the  works  of  Justin.  It  contains  that  noble  description 
of  the  Christian  life,  from  which  we  have  already  made  a  brief 
quotation.  Its  language,  its  thoughts,  and  the  silence  of  ancient 
writers,  prove,  that  the  letter  did  not  come  fVom  the  hand  of  Jus- 
tin. But  the  Christian  simplicity  which  pervades  it  is  an  evidence 
of  its  high  antiquity  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  author 
places  Judaism  and  Paganism  in  the  same  category ;  that  he 
seems  not  to  consider  the  Jewish  ritual  as  of  divine  origin — and 
yet  nothing  properly  Gnostic  is  to  be  found  in  the  composition. 
Such  an  appearance  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  of 
its  belonging  to  a  very  early  date. 

The  circumstance,  however,  that  the  author  speaks  of  the  Jew- 
ish sacrificial  worship  as  an  institution  still  in  existence,  would 
not  warrant  us  to  infer  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  for  in  a  lively  description,  he  might 
naturally  represent  as  actually  existing,  an  institution  belonging 
to  the  past.  Nor  does  he  furnish  us  with  any  certain  chronolo- 
gical mark,  when  he  styles  himself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles ;  for 
so  he  might  call  himself  as  a  follower  of  their  writings  and  doc- 
trines. There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this  passage  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph  belongs  to  the  genuine 
part  of  the  letter. 

What  follows  after  this,  came  evidently  from  another  hand. 
The  remarks  which  here  occur  respecting  the  Jewish  people,  re- 
specting the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
orthodoxy  attaching  itself  to  the  decisions  of  the  fathers,  arc 

1  Comp-  Semisch.  1.  c.  i.  S.  146. 
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not  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  tnm  of  spirit  and  mode  of 
thinking  which  we  find  in  this  letter. 

Jnstin  expected,  as  he  informs  us  himself  in  the  Apology  last 
cited,  that  a  certain  individual,  Crescens  by  name,  and  a  cynic  by 
profession, — ^who  belonged  to  one  of  the  then  famous  classes  of 
pretended  saints,  and  used  his  great  influence  with  the  populace 
in  stirring  them  up  against  the  Christians, — would  be  the  means 
of  his  death  ;  for  he  had  drawn  <mi  himself  the  partiiuilar  jwtied 
of  th^t  man  by  unmasking  his  hypocrisy.  According  to  Ense- 
bius,  Crescens  actually  accomplished  what  he  had  threatened : 
but,  in  evidence  of  this,  Eusebius  adduces  a  passage  from  Tatian, 
Justin's  disciple,  which  yet  amounts  to  no  proof  ;^  for  Tatian 
simply  says  that  Crescens  sought  to  destroy  Justin,  from  whence 
certainly  it  does  not  follow  Uiat  he  actually  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose.* 

Eusebius  may  be  right,  however,  in  saying  that  Justin  suffered 
martyrdom  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  account 
agrees  with  a  report  of  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  and  his  compa- 
nions, which  comes  to  us,  it  is  true,  through  a  suspected  channel,' 
but  yet  possesses  many  internal  marks  which  are  more  in  favoor 
of  than  against  its  authenticity.^ 

Next  after  Justin  follows  his  disciple,  Tatian  of  Assyria,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  account  of  the  Gnostic 
sects.^  He  has  himself  furnished  us,  in  the  only  work  of  his, 
soon  to  be  mentioned,  which  we  possess,  the  means  of  tracing  the 
history  of  his  religious  development.  He  was  educated  a  Heathen ; 
and  his  extensive  travels  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  multifarious  kinds  of  heathen  worship 
which  then  existed  in  the  Roman  empire.  Not  one  among  them 
all  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable  worship.    He  saw  religion 

1  §  19,  Orat.  contra  Gnecos. 

3  OavaTM  tripi^aXiiv  trpayfiaTivaaa^ai, 

^  lu  the  coUectiou  of  the  Metaphrast  Symeon. 

4  Tbe  fact  that  no  wonderful  stories,  nothing  strained  or  exaggerated,  occurs  in  i(  : 
that  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  simple  rciatiotts  existing  anfong  Christian 
communities  in  Uiat  age ;  tliat  it  makes  no  mention  of  Crescens,  whereas  we  should  ei- 
pcct,  if  such  a  tale  of  martyrdom  had  been  invented  by  some  OrtBcitlu»,  that  Jastin's  desili 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  contrivance  of  Crescens,  and  the  tatter,  as  a  principal  characttr, 
be  made  the  subject  of  many  fabks. 

8  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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everywhere  made  an  infitnuaeDt  for  the  Benrice  of  sin.  Nor  could 
he  be  satisfied  with  the  fine-spun  allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  ancient  fables,  which  represented  them  as  symbols  of  a  spe- 
cnlatire  system  of  nature  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  dishonourable 
for  one  to  join  in  the  popular  worship,  who  could  not  fall  in  with 
the  common  religious  persuasion,  nor  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
gods  anything  else  than  symbols  of  the  elements  and  agencies  of 
nature.  The  mysteries,  also,  into  which  he  became  initiated, 
seemed  to  him  not  to  answer  the  expectations  which  they  excited ; 
while  the  conflicting  systems  of  the  philosophers  furnished  no 
certain  ground  of  religious  conviction.  The  contradiction  which 
he  often  observed  in  pretended  philosophers,  between  the  affected 
gravity  of  their  costume,  of  their  looks  and  discourses,  and  the 
frivolity  of  their  conduct,  filled  him  with  distrust.  While  in  this 
state  of  mind,  he  happened  to  light  upon  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  his  attention  had  been  drawn  by  what  he  had  heard  con- 
cerning the  high  antiquity  of  these  writings  compared  with  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks — as  might  very  naturally  happen  to  a  Sy- 
rian. As  to  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  remarks  himself:  "  These  writings  won 
my  confidence  by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  the  unaffected  di- 
rectness of  the  speakers,  the  intelligible  account  of  the  creation ; 
by  the  predictions  of  future  events,  the  salutary  tendency  of  the 
precepts,  and  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  one  God."^  The  impres- 
sion which  he  received  firom  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
seems,  accordingly,  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  belief  in  the 
gospel.'  Having  made  a  visit  to  Rome  while  in  this  state  of 
mind,  he  was  there  converted  to  Christianity  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Justin,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  venera- 
tion. 

After  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  Discourse  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  which  he  vindicates  the  "  philosophy  of  the  barba- 
rians" (<l>iKoawf>la  r&v  papfidfxov)  against  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks,  who  nevertheless  had  received  the  germs  of  all  science 

1  Tatian  liad  therefore  already  been  convinced  of  tbe  untenableuess  of  polytheism, 
and  indeed  becoine  aatisOed  that  uo  religion  but  a  monoihelsiic  one  cboJd  be  U-iie. 

3  It  would  be  very  strange,  then,  that  Tatian  should  subsequently  become  an  anti- 
Jewish  Gnostic;  bat  we  have  already  observed  (p.  161-0;  tliat  we  are  by  no  mians  war. 
ranted  to  adopt  this  supposition. 
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and  arts  originally  from  the  barbarians.  In  the  iriew  he  takes  of 
the  relation  of  the  Greek  philosophy  as  veil  as  religion  to  Chris- 
tianity, we  recognise  the  later  much  more  than  the  earlier  Jos- 
tin.  We  hare  remarked,  on  a  former  occasion,^  that  in  this  work 
the  germ  already  appears  of  that  specnlatiye  and  ascetic  way  of 
thinking,  which  he  had  probably  brought  along  with  him  from 
Syria ;  as  we  may  also  perceive  in  it  some  obscurity  of  style 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  Syrians.  He  says  to, the  Heathens: 
^*  Wherefore  would  you  excite  the  religions  of  the  state  to  a  con- 
flict with  us  ?  And  wherefore,  if  I  am  unwilling  to  follow  your 
religious  laws,  should  I  be  hated  as  the  most  impious  of  men  1 
The  emperor  commands  us  to  pay  tribute  ;  I  am  ready  to  pay  it. 
The  Lord  commands  us  to  senre  him  ;  I  know  how  I  am  bound 
to  serve  him  :  for  men  are  to  be  honoured  after  the  manner  of 
men ;  but  that  6od  is  only  to  be  feared,  who  can  be  seen  by  no 
human  eye,  and  comprehended  by  no  human  art.  Only  when 
bidden  to  deny  him,  shall  I  refuse  to  obey,  but  choose  rather  to 
die,  that  I  may  not  appear  both  false  and  ungrateful.** 

Next  after  Tatian  follows  Athenagoras,  who  addressed  his 
Apology  (wpefrfiela  irepl  'xpumav&v)  to  the  emperor  Marcos 
Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus.^  Of  his  personal  history  we 
have  no  definite  accounts.  Only  two  of  the  ancient  writers  name 
him, — Methodius,  and  Philip  of  Sida.  This  Philip  of  Sida,  the 
last  head  of  the  Alexandrian  catechetical  school,  is  the  only  in- 
diridual  who  enters  into  any  details  respecting  the  life  of  Athe- 
nagoras ;^  but  the  known  incredibility  of  this  author,  the  discrep- 
ancy between  his  statements  and  other  more  authentic  reports, 
and  the  suspicions  condition  in  which  his  fragment  has  come 
down  to  us,  render  these  details  unworthy  of  confidence.  Neither 
the  remarks  of  Athenagoras  concerning  the  second  marriage,  nor 
what  he  says  of  the  ecstacy  of  the  prophets,  whom  he  represents 
as  blind  organs  of  the  actirity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  suffice 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  Montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  remarked  be- 
fore, the  Montanists  said  nothing  on  these  points  that  was  alto- 

1  See  p.  164, 

S  See  the  treatise  of  Moeheim  coacerning  the  time  when  this  Apology  was  composed, 
In  the  fint  toI.  of  his  Commentationes  ad  hist,  eccles.  pertinentes. 

8  Published  by  Dodwell,  Dissertat.  in  Irensum.  He  reports  that  Athenagoras  lired  in 
the  times  of  Hadrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius;  tbat  he  presented  his  Apology  to  thes« 
emperors ;  and  that  he  was  catechist  before  Clement  at  Alexandria. 
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gether  new  :  they  only  pushed  to  the  extreme  a  way  of  thinking 
on  Teligioos  subjects  and  on  ethics  which  was  already  existing. 

Of  this  Athenagoras  we  hare  still  remaining  9  work  in  De- 
fence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection. 

In  connection  with  the  Apologists,  we  may  notice  a  certain 
Hermias,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  saye  that  he  wrote  a  short 
satire  against  the  heathen  philosophers  (Siaaupfio^  t&v  l^a  ifuKo* 
a-oifxiov.)  His  aim  is,  to  bring  together  a  number  of  absurd  and 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  without  pre- 
senting anything  positive  of  his  own  ; — a  procedure  which  could 
hardly  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  for,  to  convince  those  who  had 
been  philosophically  educated,  something  more  was  necessary 
than  this  sort  of  declamation ;  and  the  uneducated  needed  no 
snch  precautions  against  the  errors  of  the  philosophers,  and  no 
such  negative  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  We 
see  in  Hermias  one  of  those  bitter  enemies  to  the  Greek  philo^ 
sophy,  attacked  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  following  the 
idle  Jewish  legend,  pretended  that  the  Greek  philosophy  had 
been  derived  from  fallen  angels.  In  the  title  of  his  book  he  is 
called  the  philosopher :  perhaps  before  his  conversion  he  wore 
the  philosopher's  mantle  ;  and,  after  it,  passed  from  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophy  to  extreme  abhorrence 
of  it.  It  turns  0:1  the  differences  of  natural  disposition  and  of 
the  mode  of  conversion,  whether  the  new  Christian  principle  will 
seek  after  what  is  related  to  it  in  the  earlier  transition-system, 
or  rather  present  itself  only  in  stern  hostility  to  it. 

The  community  in  the  great  capital  of  Roman  Asia  in  the 
East — ^that  flourishing  seat  of  learning — could  not  fail  to  be  sup- 
plied with  church- teachers  of  a  regular  scientific  education  ;  and 
the  contact  into  which  these  were  thrown  with  educated  Hea- 
thens, and  with  the  Gnostics,  whose  native  country  was  Syria, 
would  naturally  stimulate  their  literary  activity.  Under  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  Theophilus  became  bishop  of  this  com- 
munity. After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  he  wrote  an  apologetical  work  in  three  books,  ad- 
dressed to  Autolycus,  a  Heathen,  whose  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity moved  him  to  compose  this  treatise,  in  which  he  displays 
great  erudition  and  power  of  thought.  From  this  work  we  have 
already  made  some  extracts.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
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Theophilas,  who  wrote  against  Marcion  and  Hermogenes,  had 
also  composed  commentaries  on  the  sacred  scriptures.  We  may 
here  observe  the  germ  of  that  exegetical  bent  of  the  Church  at 
Antioch,  of  which  we  shall  again  haye  occasion  to  speak  at  the 
close  of  this  section.^ 

We  hare  before  obserred,  how  a  tendency,  antagonistic  to  the 
germinant  Gnosis,  grew  out  of  the  reactions  of  the  Johannean 
spirit  in  Asia  Minor — a  tendency  which  sought  to  preserve  m- 
corrupted  aild  in  its  practical  significancy  the  historical  and  ob- 
jective side  of  Christianity ;    bnt  we  have  seen  also  how  this 
tendency  might  be  misled,  by  its  opposition  to  Gnosticism,  to 
surrender  itself  too  much  to  the  influence  of  a  material  Jewish 
element.    And  owing  to  the  common  interest  X>f  Christianity  and 
the  Church  in  the  struggle  with  Gnosticism,  spiritual  elements 
among  which  very  important  differences  otherwise  existed,  here 
came  to  be  combined.     Thus  might  even  those  with  whom  the 
Jewish  element  more  strongly  predominated,  find  in  this  common 
opposition,  which  caused  all  other  differences  to  be  overlooked,  a 
point  of  agreement ;  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Justin, 
who  certainly  was  far  from  being  inclined  to  Ebionitism,  and  yet 
judged  far  more  mildly  of  those  who  bordered  on  this  position, 
provided  only  they  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  brethren  in  th^  faith,  than  he  judged  of  the  Gnos- 
tics.    Thus  it  may  be  explained,  why  Hegerippus^  a  church- 
teacher,  of  strong  Jewish  colouring  and  Jewish  origin,  who  li?ed 
under  the  reigns  of  Che  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pins, 
and  from  whom  proceeded  the  first  attempt  to  compose  a  church 
history,  should  show  himself  inclined  to  favour  the  anti-Gnostic 
tendency  of  the  Church.   In  the  reign  of  the  last-named  emperor, 

1  Jerome  cites,  c.  25  de  yir.  ill.  a  commentary  of  bis  in  eTangeliam  (which  may  denote 
the  entire  corpas  eyangelioram)  and  on  the  ProTerbs ;  but  adds,  qui  mihi  cum  auperio. 
rum  Toluroinum  elegantia  et  phrasi  non  videutur  congruere.  But,  in  the  preface  to  Iiis 
commentary  on  Matthew,  he  cites,  very  distinctly,  commentaries  of  Theophilu8;/and  in 
his  letter  to  Algasia,  tom.  iv.  f.  197,  he  cites,  as  it  seems,  an  explanatory  harmony  or  syn- 
opsis of  the  evangelists  by  the  same  author  (qui  quatuor  evangelistamm,  in  nnom  opus 
dicta  compiugens.)  It  ia  possible,  indeed,  that  all  this  refers  only  to  one  and  tbe  same 
work.  We  have  nothing  more  of  his,  (as  the  Latin  fragments  which  go  under  the  nime 
of  Theophilus  do  not  belong  to  the  present  Theophilus,)  unless  other  fragments  miy 
still  be  found  in  the  CatensD.  The  examples  which  Jerome  gives  of  bis  method  of  in 
terpretation,  are  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the  latter  Antiochian  school ;  for  they  savour 
Q/t  an  allegorizing  fancy,  which,  however,  might  be  expected  from  his  Alexandrian  cda- 
cation,— so  easy  to  be  recognised  in  the  first-cited  work. 
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this  father — ^perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  differences 
existing  hetween  the  commnnities  which  followed  Jewish  and 
those  which  followed  Gentile  customs,  or  to  conyince  himself  hy 
personalohserration^f  the  agreement  in  essentials  among  all  the 
ancient  churches — undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
some  considerable  time.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  and  collections 
was  embodied  in  five  books  of  ecclesiastical  events  ('jriirre  inrofi- 
vfipMTa  iKKXfjautoTiK&p  rrp<z^€<ov,)  In  prosecuting  such  a  work, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  adopt  many  corrupt  traditions 
of  Jewish  origin,  and  be  influenced  by  various  errors  growing  out 
of  the  low,  sensual  conception  of  a  Jewish  Christian.  The  sketch 
he  gives  of  James,  who  was  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is 
drawn  quite  after  the  Ebionitic  taste.'  From  a  quotation  made 
by  Stephanus  Gobarus,'  a  monophysite  author  who  lived  near  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  we  might  conclude  indeed,  that,  as  a 
decided  Ebionite,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Apostle  Paul ;  for  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  History  of  the  Church,  after  citing  the  words 
in  1  Corinth,  ii.  9,  "  What  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man," — ^he  remarks  this  is 
false,  and  those  who  use  such  language  contradict  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures and  the  Lord,  who  says,  ''  Blessed  are  your  eyes,  that  they 
see;  and  your  ears,  that  they  hear."  (Matth.  xiii.  16.)*  If  we 
refer  these  words  of  Hegeaippus  to  the  above-cited  passage  from 
Paul,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  accused  the  latter  of  a 
false  doctrine,  or,  at  least,  charged  him  with  having  quoted  some- 
thing as  scripture,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  scriptures. 
But  the  concurrence  which  Hegesippus  expresses  in  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  Church,  and  his  connections  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  against  this  supposition ;  according  to  which,  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  opposed  to  them  both. 

By  several  critics  of  church  history  in  recent  times,  the  matter 
has  been  represented  in  a  directly  opposite  way.  Proceeding  on- 
the  assumption  that  Hegesippus  was  given  to  the  above-men- 
tioned anti-Pauline  EbionitisnA,  they  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  infer  from  his  testimony  of  concurrence  just  alluded 
to,  that  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Roman 

1  Enwb.  ].  ii.  c.  28. 
9  Id  PboUm,  cod.  285. 

S  MAniv  ^v  ctpQo'd'ai  Tavra  Kal  #cara«^tv^cor^ai  tom«  raura  <pafii¥ow  t&v  t« 
^timp  ypatptip  Kol  Tou  KVplov  Xf  yoyrof  icrX. 
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Church  particularly,  a  kindred  spirit  prevailed.  But  our  opinion 
is,  that  this  argument  proyes  too  much,  and  therefore  nothing  at 
all ;  for,  if  this  result  were  a  correct  one,  it  would  follow  that  we 
must  just  reverse  the  whole  church  history  of  the  first  centuries, 
and  suppose  changes,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication, 
but  which  only  would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  more  general 
recognition  of  the  apostolical  authority  of  Paul.  That  the  Boman 
Church  did  not  take  its  departure  from  a  fundamental  Jewish 
principle,  we  believe,  has  been  proved  by  our  exposition  of  the 
facts.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  method  of  scientific  investigation, 
which  erects  a  theory  on  some  obscure,  isolated  passage,  in  con- 
flict with  the  more  certain  results  which  flow  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  credible  and  plenteous  sources  of  the  ancient  Chnreh ! 
And  as  Hegesippus  believed  that  he  found  the  pure  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,^  where 
the  Pauline  element  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  he  cannot  have  been 
an  opponent  to  Paul,  as  he  necessarily  must  have  been,  if  it  were 
really  his  intention,  by  the  words  above  quoted,  to  controvert  this 
apostle. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  (without  knowing  in  what  connection 
those  words  of  Hegesippus  occurred,)  we  may  rather  conjecture, 
therefore,  that  he  made  this  remark,  not  in  opposition  to  Paul,' 
but,  in  his  flaming  zeal  against  the  adversaries  of  the  sensnal 
Chiliasm,  who  doubtless  might  employ  the  above-cited  passage 
from  Paul,  and  others  of  the  like  character,  to  controvert  the  sen- 
sual representations  of  future  happiness. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival,*  and 
respecting  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Montanism,  furnished  after- 
wards, in  addition  to  the  disputes  with  the  Gnostics,  and  the 
Apologies  against  the  Gentiles,  new  materials  for  the  literaiy 
activity  of  these  church- teachers.  The  catalogue  of  the  writings 
drawn  up  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  we  have  already 
cited  as  the  author  of  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  shows  on  what  sort  of  matters  the  attention  of  the 
church-teachers  of  Asia-Minor  was  at  that  time  employed.  We 
find  among  them  the  following  : — ^Bules  of  life,  and  of  the  pro- 

1  Euseb.  I.  iv.  c.  22. 

2  It  may  be  a  qaestioiii  in  fact,  from  what  source  he  took  these  words,  as  it  is  still  in 
unsettled  point  from  whence  Paul  himself  made  the  oitatiou. 

•*  Sec  above,  vol.  1.  p.  406. 
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phets ;  of  prophecy  ;  of  the  Church  ;  of  the  Berelation  of  John 
(writings  which,  collectiyely,  may  have  had  reference  to  the  great 
point  of  the  Montanistic  controyersy  ;)  the  Key  (17  /cXct?)  (per- 
haps also  referring  to  the  same  subject,  and  alluding  to  the  key 
of  the  Church  in  the  disputes  about  penitence  ;)  a  discourse  on 
the  Lord's  day  (perhaps  with  reference  to  the  controrersies  be- 
tween Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  or  of  Sunday  ;  of  the  corporeity  of  God  ;^  in  defence  of 
the  material  anti-Gnostic  views.  The  contents  of  the  following 
writings  might  also  relate  to  the  controversy  with  Gnosticism  : — 
Of  the  nature  of  man  ;  of  the  creation  ;  of  the  soul,  whether  from 
the  body  or  from  the  spirit ;  of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  of  truth  ;  of 
faith  ;  of  the  senses  in  obedience  to  faith.^  The  importance  of 
these  topics,  which  entered  so  deeply  into  the- life  of  the  Church 
in  this  period,  gives  us  the  more  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of 
such  writings.^ 

A  contemporary  of  Melito  was  the  Claudius  Apollinaris,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  whom  we  have  mentioned  on  a  former 
occasion.  His  writings,  although  not  so  voluminous,  treated  on 
many  of  the  same  topics.^ 

From  the  school  of  these  church-teachers  of  Asia  Minor  pro- 
ceeded Irenaeus,  who,  after  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  became 
bishop  of  the  community  at  Lyons  and  Vienna.'^  He  still  re- 
membered in  his  old  age  what  he  had  heard  in  his  youth  from 
the  lips  of  the  venerable  Polycarp  concerning  the  life  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.     In  a  writing  addressed 

1  n«p2  i99t»iLaTov  ^tou.  These  words,  it  is  tnte,  may  be  understood, — of  Qod  who  ap* 
peared  in  the  body ;  Uierefore,  of  God  who  beeame  man ;  bot  the  comparison  with  the 
aecoant  which  the  trustworthy  Origen  gives  of  the  contents  of  this  book  (fragment,  com- 
mentar.  in  Oenes.  vol.  ii.  opp.  fol.  2&>  compels  ns  to  adopt  the  interpretation  giren 
above. 

3  For  the  catalogue  of  these  writings,  see  Euseb.  L  iv.  c.  26. 

3  Comp.  on  this  point  the  learned  and  thorough  disquisition  of  my  worthy  colleague 
aod  friend  Prof.  Piper,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  J.  1838,  Istes  Heft.  Would  that 
Che  mitbor  mt|^t  be  induced  to  ftirnish  soon  a  more  ample  work  relating  to  these  mat* 
ters,  aa  the  fruit  of  his  zealoua  researches  during  a  series  of  years  in  this  wide  field  of 
the  ancient  fathers ! 

4  If  in  the  Catenas— especially  the  Gatensa  published  nt  Leipsic,  1772,  of  Nicephoras 
on  the  Octateuobus— the  fragments  belonging  to  this  Apollinaris  were  duly  separated 
from  thoee  belonging  to  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea;  and  the  fragments  which  are  found  in 
Euaebins,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Paschale  Alexandrinum,  were  compared  with  them,  we 
should  have  better  means  of  determining  the  characteristics  of  this  cKurch-teacher. 

»  See  aboye,  vol.  i.  p.  ll-*>. 

VOL.  II.  2  a 
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to  Florinus,  a  false  teacher,  with  whom,  in  his  youth,  he  had  en- 
joyed the  society  of  Polycarp,  he  says :  "  These  doctrines,  the 
elders  who  preceded  us,  who  associated  also  with  the  apostles, 
did  not  teach  thee  ;  for  while  I  was  yet  a  hoy,  I  saw  thee  in 
company  with  Polycarp  in  Asia  Minor ;  for  I  hear  in  remem- 
brance what  happened  then,  better  than  what  happens  now. 
What  we  hare  heard  in  childhood  grows  along  with  the  soul,  and 
becomes  one  with  it ;  so  that  I  can  describe  the  place  in  which 
the  blessed  Polycarp  sat  and  spake ;  his  going  in  and  out ;  his 
manner  of  life,  and  the  shape  of  his  person  ;  the  discourses  which 
he  deliyered  to  the  congregation  ;  how  he  told  of  his  intercourse 
with  John  and  with  the  rest,  who  had  seen  the  Lord ;  how  he 
reported  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  them  respect- 
ing the  Lord,  his  miracles  and  his  doctrine.  As  he  had  received 
all  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  life,  he  narrated  it  in  accordance 
with  scripture.  These  things,  by  virtue  of  the  grace  of  Grod  im- 
parted to  me,  I  listened  to,  even  then,  with  eagerness  ;  and  wrote 
them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  constantly  bring  them  up  again  fresh  before  my  memory. 
And  I  can  witness  before  God,  that  if  the  blessed  and  apostolic 
presbyter  had  heard  such  things,  he  would  have  cried  out,  stopped 
his  ears,  and,  according  to  his  custom,  said,  '  0  my  good  God ! 
upon  what  times  hast  thou  brought  me,  that  I  must  endure  this  ! 
and  he  would  have  fled  away  from  the  place  where,  seated  or 
standing,  he  had  heard  such  discourses.'*^  The  same  spirit  which 
expresses  itself  here,  passed  over  to  Irenseus.  Of  his  peculiar 
practical  turn  of  mind,  in  his  mode  of  conceiving  and  treating  the 
doctrines  of  faith  ;  of  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  Christianitr, 
and  his  moderation  and  liberality  of  mind  in  all  controversies 
about  unessential  outward  things,  we  have  spoken  before.  We 
have  also  remarked,  that  he  probably  stood  forth  as  a  peacemaker 
between  the  Montanists  and  their  fierce  adversaries.  This  sup- 
position accords  most  fully  with  the  spirit  of  his  writings ;  for  that 
he  held  many  opinions  and  tendencies  which  coincided  with  the 
spirit  of  Montanism,  and  therefore  contributed  also  to  make  Ter- 
tullian  especially  dear  to  him,  is  a  circumstance  which,  alter  what 
has  been  said  before  respecting  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  the 
views  of  the  Church,  cannot  possibly  serve  to  prove  that  he  was 

1  Euseb.  1.  V.  c.  20. 
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a  Montanist  himself.  If  he  had  been  a  zealons  Montanist,  he 
would  hardly  hare  refrained,  when  touchiirg  upon  any  favourite 
theme  of  Montanism,  to  hare  appealed  himself  also  to  the  new 
disclosures  imparted  ]by  the  Paraclete  ;  but  he  uniformly  appeals 
to  the  scriptures  alone,  or  to  the  traditions  of  those  elders  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  cannot  possibly  suppose,  indeed,  that,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  condemnation  of  false  prophets,^  he  means  by 
these  the  Montanistic  prophets ;  for  he  probably  cherished  too 
high  a  regard  for  the  Montanists  to  do  that :  but  if  he  were  an 
ardent  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  in  this  case  to 
mention,  in  connection  with  the  false  prophets,  the  opponents 
also  of  the  true  prophets,  since  he  reckons  together  here  all  that 
was  worthy  of  condemnation.  Instead  of  this,  there  immediately 
follows  a  passage  which  marks  the  spirit  of  Irenseus,''  as  being  far 
rather  that  of  a  lover  of  peace,  who  sought  to  prevent  the  schism 
between  the  Montanistic  communities  and  the  other  churches,  who 
even  hushed  the  disputes  in  the  controversy  about  Easter.  "  The 
Lord,"  he  says,  "will  judge  those  also  who  excite  divisions,  who 
are  destitute  of  the  love  of  God,  and  seek  their  own  profit,  but 
not  the  unity  of  the  Church, — ^who,  for  slight  and  frivolous  rea- 
sons, rend,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  destroy  the  great  and  glo-> 
riouB  body  of  Christ ;  straining  in  truth  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing 
a  camel.  But  all  the  good  they  can  do  can  never  compensate  the 
evil  of  schism." 

Any  stamp  of  Montanism  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  ex- 
cept in  those  words  of  Irenseus  where  he  combats  the  extreme 
antimontanistic  tendency  of  those  adversaries  of  John's  gospel, 
who  have  been  mentioned  on  a  previous  page.^  When  he  speaks 
with  so  much  heat  and  acrimony  against  those  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  prophetic  gift  in  the  Church,  but  looked  on 
everything  that  pretended  to  be  prophecy  as  nothing  but  the  in- 
spiration of  fanaticism  or  of  the  evil  spirit,  charging  them  with 
the  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departs  widely 
indeed  from  that  character  of  moderation  which  he  uniformly  dis- 

1  Lilk  W.  c.  38,  §  6. 

2  From  the  yery  manner  in  which  Tertullian,  iuIt.  Valentinian,  c.  5,  notices  Irenaeus* 
we  may  infer  that  be  was  no  Montanist ;  otherwise  TertnUian  would  have  called  him,  ns 
he  does  Proculus  just  afterwards,  "  nosier." 

»  Scf  above,  pp.  a^e,  3.39. 
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plays,  except  where  he  has  anything  to  do  with  tlie  Gnostics. 
But  this  simply  shows  the  great  importance  which  he  attached  to 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  Christian  inspiration,  aB  marking 
the  continued  communication  of  life  to  the  Church  by  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  a  remark  which  is  confirmed,  moreoyer,  by  many  express 
sions  in  his  writings.  In  this  is  involred  no  essential  character 
H>f  Montanism ;  for  on  this  point,  too,  Montanism  umply  exhibited, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the  extreme 
position  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit  which  had  been  ex- 
isting long  before  in  the  Church.  Moreover,  if  Irenaeus  lays  stress 
on  the  fact,  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  poured  out  on  women 
as  well  as  men ;  and  if  he  assumed  and  believed  that  he  found 
proof  in  1  Corinth,  xi.  4,  5,  that  the  prophetic  calling,  by  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  authorized  women  to  speak  in  the 
church  assemblies ;  even  this  would  afford  no  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  connection  with  Montanism.  But  he  remarks,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  opponents,  that  they  reduced  to  nothing  those  spiri- 
tual gifts,  which,  by  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  had  been 
poured  out  in  the  last  times  on  the  human  race.^  And  the  ques- 
tion now  is,  whether  he  intended  here  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  connected  with  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  or  one 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  «  new  special  epoch  in  the  -ptagTes- 
sive  development  of  the  Church.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  he 
would  thus  have  recognised  the  mission  of  the  new  prophets,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  have  sought  to  prevent  a  schism  between  the  com- 
munities adhering  to  these  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  Church. 

The  principle  work  of  Irenseus,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has 
come  down  to  us  only  in  the  old  verbal  Latin  translation,  together 
with  several  important  iragments  of  the  Greek  original,  is  his  Re- 
futation  of  the  Onostie  System,  in  five  books ;  a  work  which  pre- 
sents us  with  the  most  faithftd  transcript  of  his  mind. 

Many  writings  of  Irenaeus,  we  know  only  by  their  names!  He 
himself  cites  a  work,  wherein  he  had  treated  a  topic  which  seems 
to  lie  remote  from  the  direction  of  mind  common  to  these  chorch- 
teachers  ;  viz.,  "  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Paul,"  his  fre- 
quent use  oikyperbata?      The  work,  as  we  may  conjecture,  did 

1  Ut  donuin  Spiritus  frustrentar,  quod  in  novissimis  temporibus,  secandom  placitnni 

Patris,  effastim  est  in  liumamim  genus. 

S  Lib.  Ui.  c.  7:  Qaemadmodum  de  multis  et  alibi  osteudimus  byperbatis,  earn  uU^n- 
tem. 
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not  relate  particularly  to  the  peculiar  style  and  phraseology  of 
this  apostle  ;  but  the  topic  might  be  occasionally  touched  upon 
by  Irensens,  in  attacking  the  arbitrary  method  of  the  Gnostic 
exegesis.  He  attributes  this  peculiarity  of  Paul's  style  to  the 
crowd  of  thoughts  pressing  for  utterance  from  his  ardent  mind  ;^ 
an  Important  remark  in  its  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
notion  of  inspiration;  for  it  in  fact  implies  a  distinction  of  the 
diyine  and  the  human  element, — the  consciousness  that  all  is  not 
to  be  traced  in  like  manner  to  the  actuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
that  some  regard  is  to  be  had  also  to  the  form,  conditioned  by 
the  characteristic  individuality  and  self-activity  of  the  man.  Such 
a  mode  of  apprehending  the  notion  of  inspiration,  by  which  the 
informing  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  conceived  to  preclude 
the  natural  evolution  in  entire  harmony  with  psychological  laws, 
but  rather  gives  that  evolution  the  form  in  which  it  works,  is 
clearly  implied  also  in  many  of  the  expressions  of  Tertullian  ;  as 
when  he  assumes  that  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  always  follow  the 
same  method  in  his  apostolical  work — supposes  in  him  a  progres- 
sive development  of  the  Christian  spirit — asserts  that  he  was  at 
first,  when  the  life  of  grace  began  in  him,  stem  and  uncompro^ 
mising;  but  afterwards  became  milder;  at  first,  like  the  Neo- 
phyte, pronounced  with  more  emphasis  his  opposition  to  former 
principles ;  but  afterwards  learned  to  moderate  this,  to  become 
all  things  to  all  men.^  Two  opposite  elements,  that  is  to  say,  came 
together  here  in  the  case  of  these  church-teachers :  the  exclu- 
sively supranaturalistic  view  of  inspiration,  derived  from  the  Jews, 
and  especially  applied  by  them  to  the  prophetic  element  of  the 
Old  Testament, — which  supposed  an  altogether  passive  state  of 
the  soul ;  and  the  conception  which,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Christian  consciousness,  was  derived  from  contemplating  the  apos- 
tolical writings  in  their  characteristic  individuality, — a  concep- 
tion, however,  which  uttered  itself  only  in  single  occasional  re- 
marks, but  without  attaining  to  any  systematic  and  matured  form. 
We  should  remark,  however,  that  Montanism,  in  giving  special 
prominence  to  the  former  notion,  yet  applying  it  only  to  the  pro- 

1  Propter  veloeitatrm  sennonam  raonim  et  propter  impetam,  qui  in  ipso  est,  spiritus. 

'  PanluB  adliuo  in  gratia  rudis,  ferventer,  nt  adhac  Neophytns,  adversus  Jadaismum ; 
postmodinn  et  ipse  nsu  omnibus  omnia  futurus,  ut  omnes  Ineraretnr.  c.  Marcton,  lib.  i. 
0. 20. 
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perly  prophetic  states,  led  the  way,  by  this  very  means,  to  a  mode 
of  distinguishing,  from  this  extreme  point  of  ecstatic  inspiration, 
lower  stages  in  which  consciousness  was  filled  by  the  divine  Spi- 
rit, but  the  human  self-activity  operated,  as  it  was  animated  by 
that  Spirit.^ 

Of  the  writings  belonging  to  this  Father,  which  we  find  noticed 
among  the  ancients,  we  shall  mention,  besides  those  already 
named,  only  two  letters,  possessing  an  historical  importance  on 
account  of  their  object ;  for  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  means 
of  healing  certain  divisions  in  the  Roman  Church.  One  of  these 
is  addressed  to  Blastus,  who  was  probably  a  presbyter  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  fact  stated  in  the  appendix  to  Tertul- 
lian's  Prescriptions  may  have  been  not  without  some  foundation  ; 
that  Blastus  had  occasioned  a  division  in  the  Roman  Church,  by 
adhering  to  the  custom  of  Asia  Minor  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
holding  Easter.  This  accords  fully  with  the  times  of  the  Roman 
bishop  Victor.  Perhaps  to  this  he  united  also  several  other  Ju- 
daizing  notions. 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  Florinus,  a  presbyter,  with 
whom  Irenaeus,  in  early  youth,  had  lived  in  the  society  of  the 
venerable  Polycarp,  and  who,  as  it  seems,  had  pushed  Monar- 
chianism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  only  Creator  of  all  existence,  to 
such  an  extreme  as  to  make  God  the  author  of  evil.'^ 

1  Tbus  Teitnllian  distinguishes  what  Paul  (1  Corinth,  vii.)  set  foith,  on  the  gronnd 
of  the  common  principles  of  Christianity,  as  human  counsel,  and  what  he  taught  as  rtrre- 
lution  of  the  divine  spirit:  Cum  ergo,  qui  se  iidelem  dixerat,  adjecit postea,  Spiritum  Dei 
»e  habere,  quod  nt^mo  dubitaret  etiam  de  fldeli,  idcirco  id  dixit,  ut  sibi  apostoli  fasti^um 
redderet:  proprie  enim  apostoli  Spiritum  Sanctum  habent,  in  operibus  prophetie  et  effi- 
cacia  virtutiun  documentisque  linguarum,  non  ex  parte,  quod  c«eteri.  Exhortat.  castiia 
tis,  c.  b. 

'2  From  the  title  of  the  book,  as  it  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  1.  v.  c.  i20,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  opinions  of  Florinus.  The  title  is  as  follows:  Jlipl 
fio»apxia9f  ft  irtpi  tov  fiti  tlvai  Toy  Brtov  irottjT^v  KaKtov,  The  first  part  of  this  title 
may  doubtless  be  understood  to  mean,  that  Florinus,  as  a:  Gnostic  Dualist,  had  denitHl 
the  doctrine  of  the /ii(/vapx^<( :  but  with  this  the  second  part  does  not  agre**;  fnr  the 
words  cannot  refer  to  any  such  fact,  as  that  Florinus  held  to  an  absolutely  evil  principlf 
or  a  Demiurge,  as  the  author  of  an  imperfect  system  of  the  world.  In  this  ease,  the  title 
must  have  run  thus :  titpi  tov  fiff  elvat  ^tdv  Tdv  troitirijv  kokSiv,  Nothing  else,  there- 
fore, can  be  understood,  than  that  it  was  the  design  of  IreusBus  to  show  how  the  Mo 
narchian  doctrine  ought  to  be  maintained,  so  as  not  to  fnake  the  fua  &px^  ^be  ipxh  '^wif 
KaKtov',  and  that  Florin,  therefore,  had  made  Go(f  the  author  of  evil,  either  by  teaidiiug  a 
system  of  abHOlate  predestination, — which  many  uneducated  Christians  derivMl  finont 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  too  literally  understood,  (according  to  Origen,  Philocat 
c.  i.  f.  17:    'Toiavra  u-jroXn/u/Savovre*  irtpi  tou  ^tov,  ovo'ia  oi/ii  irtpi  ro5  wfionraTotf 
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One  of  IrensBus'  disciples,  according  to  Photius,^  was  Hippo- 
lytns,  who  took  an  important  place  among  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  Of  his 
works,  however,  but  a  few  fragments  still  remain.  True,  the 
testimony  of  Photius  does  npt  sufiice  of  itself  to  establish  beyond 
a  doubt  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Irenseus  :  but  since,  as.  appears 
evident  from  his  citation,  he  had  before  his  eyes  certain  state- 
ments of  Hippolytus  himself  respecting  his  relations  to  IrensBUS  ; 
since  there  is  nothing  in  this  writer's  theological  drift,  so  far  as 
we  can  understand  it  irom  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  works, 
— if  we  may  form  any  judgment,  from  these  titles,  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  tendency  of  his  labours  as  an  author, — which  contra- 
dicts this  supposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  which  favours 
it,  we  may  allow  the  fact  to  have  been  so. 

Hippolytus  was  a  bishop.  But  as  neither  Eusebius  nor  Je- 
rome was  able  to  name  the  city  in  which  he  was  bishop,  we  can 
say  nothing  more  definite  on  the  matter ;  and  neither  those  later 
accounts,  which  transfer  his  bishopric  to  Arabia,^  nor  the  others, 
which  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome,^  deserve  consider- 
ation. Certainly,  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that 
his  field  of  labour  was  in  the  East ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  also  which  seems  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  West.  Both 
of  these  suppositions  easily  admit  of  being  reconciled  with  each 
other,  by  distinguishing  the  different  periods  of  his  life  ;  and  the 
very  circumstance,  that  his  field  of  labour  was  at  different  times 
in  different  countries,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  inde- 
finiteness  which  we  observe  in  the  ancient  accounts. 

«col  AiiKmrdrov  &M^punrovt) — or  by  making  God  the  creator  of  an  alwolutely  evil  being, 
whether  a  conscious  or  an  anconscious  one  (a  v\rj.)  Again,  if  Florin  had  barely  en- 
tertained one  of  the  common  Gnostic  doctrines  concerning  the  origin  of  eTi1,'lreuaeus 
would  not  bare  said,  that  no  other  heretic  had  ever  as  yet  Tentured  to  bring  forward 
•ach  Tiews.  And,  moreover,  when  Eusebius  says,  that  Florin  subsequently  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  doctrines  of  Valentine,  and  Ireneeus  had  been  induced 
by  this  fact  to  write  his  book,  ircpl  dydoaSovt  against  him,  (see  above  the  account  of  the 
Gnostic  systems),  it  seems  certainly  to  follow  from  this,  that  the  previous  doctrines  of 
Florin  were  not  Gnostic.  We  may  conceive  then,  that,  when  Florin  perceived  the  un- 
tenableness  of  a  theory  which  placed  the  cause  of  evil  in  God,  he  fell  into  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  supposed  an  independent  principle  of  evil  existing  out  of  God. 
Cod.  121. 

-  According  to  the  conjectures  of  some  authors,  Portus  Romanus,  or  Aden  iu  Arabia; 
— a  report  which  perhaps  originated  in  »  misconception  of  the  passt^ge  in  Eusebius,  1 , 
vi.  c.  21). 

•^  Portus  RomauuH,  Ostia. 
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The  complete  list  of  his  writings  is  obtained  by  comparing  the 
testimonies  in  Eosebius  and  Jerome ;  the  notices  of  his  works 
which  are  found  on  his  statne/  dug  np  in  the  year  1561,  near 
Bome,  on  the  road  to  TiroU  ;  the  accounts  of  PhotinB  ;  and  the 
catalogue  of  Ebedjesu,'  a  Nestorian  author  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  From  this  list  we  see  that  he  composed  works  on  a 
rariety  of  subjects,  exegetical,  dogmatic,  polemical,  and  chrono- 
logical ;  besides  homilies. 

We  shall  mention  none  of  his  writings,  except  those  which,  on 
account  of  the  topics  they  discuss,  are  worthy  of  notice  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  yiew.  In  respect  to  those  of  an  exegetical  char- 
acter, Jerome  signifies  that  he  anticipated  Origra  in  giving  the 
example  of  more  full  and  copious  expositions  of  scripture,  and 
that  Origen's  friend  Ambrosius  had  advised  the  latter  to  Mov 
the  same  plan.  He  must  also  have  somewhere  met  with  Origen, 
either  at  Alexandria,  in  Palestine,  or  Arabia ;  since  Jorome  cites 
a  homily  of  Hippolytus  in  praise  of  the  Sarionr,  which  he  had 
pronounced  in  Origen's  presence.'  His  exegesis,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  was  of  the  allegorizing  kind. 

In  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  found  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ment occurs  a  work :  *Tirkp  tov  Kara  ^Itodwrfv  eifarfyeXlav  xoi 
a7roKa\w^€a)<s.  This  can  hardly  be  a  commentary  on  these  two 
books  of  scripture,  though  Jerome  seems  to  cite  a  commentary 
of  Hippolytus  on  the  Apocalypse  ;  but  the  title  denotes  ratber  a 
treatise  in  defence  of  these  books.  The  title  which  Ebe^jesu 
gives  to  the  work  also  agrees  with  this  supposition.  We  must 
conceive  it,  then,  to  have  been  the  design  of  this  treatise  to  de- 
fend the  genuineness  of  these  scriptural  books^  and  to  vindicate 
them  against  the  objections  of  the  Alogi.  If,  in  this  case,  it 
would  appear  that  Hippolytus  was  an  opponent  of  the  ultra- 
Antimontanists,  yet  with  this  accords  the  fact  also,  that  he  had 
written  a  work  on  the  charismata,*    It  might  be  taken  into  con- 

1  He  is  represented  sitting  on  his  episcopal  chair,  KA^^Bpa  or  ^povot :  under  hhn  is 
tbe  Easter.cycle  of  sixteen  years,  which  he  prepared,  Vavcbv  i«cicatdf«raiTitp(»ot,  upon 
which  tbere  is  a  critical  essay  in  the  second  vol.  of  Ideler's  Handhnch  der  Chronologie, 
p.  214.  An  engraving  of  the  monument  itself  is  to  he  found  in  the  first  vol.  of  Faibri- 
cius'  edition  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

2  In  Assemani  Bibliotheca  orientalis,  T.  iii.  P.  i. 

3  Perhaps  mueh  light  would  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  the  Epiphany  and  CfarMtmas 
festivals,  if  these  homilies  had  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

^  It  cannot  be  determined  with  ^entire  certainty,  whether  this  work  bore  the  title  : 
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sideration,  moreover,  that  by  Stephanns  Gobarus  the  judgments 
of  Hippolytos  and  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  respecting  the  Mon- 
tanists,  are  set  one  against  the  other  ;  so  that  we  may  conclude 
the  former  belonged  with  the  defenders  of  the  Montanists..  Whe- 
ther the  K€<f>dXaia  trpo^  PaJoi/,  which  Ebedjesa  ascribes  to  him, 
onght  here  to  be  brought  also  into  the  acconnt,  (upon  the  suppo- 
sitioB,  namely,  that  this  Cains  was  the  warm  opponent  of  Mon- 
tanlsm,)  cannot  be  certainly  determined. 

A  work  ctgaiMt  thirty-huo  heresiee  is  cited  as  belonging  to 
Hippolytus.  It  ends,  according  to  Photius;  with  the  heresy  of 
Noetus.  He  stated,  as  Photius  cites,  that  he  had  availed  him- 
self in  this  work  of  a  series  of  discourses  by  Irenaens  against 
these  false  teachers.^'  His  treatise  against  Noetus,  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  probably  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
we  have  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion. 

We  have  besides  ftK>m  him  a  writing  of  little  importance,  eon- 
ceming  Antichrist^  with  which  also  Photius  was  acquainted. 
The  same  compiler  cites  from  him  a  commentary  on  Daniel,  from 
which  he  adduces  the  noticeable  fact,^  that  Hippolytus  set  the 
end  of  the  world  at  five  hundred  years  aft^r  the  birth  of  Christ. 
In  the  circumstance  of  his  fixing  on  a  period  more  remote  than  it 
was  commonly  represented  to  be  in  the  early  Church,  we  discern 
the  eflfect  of  the  tranquil  times  which  the  Church  then  enjoyed 
under  Alexander  Severus. 

In  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Hippolytus,  found  on  the  monu- 
ment of  which  we  have  spoken,  occurs  a  TrporpermKov  7rpo9  Jc^iJ- 
petvav.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  this  is  the  same  trea- 
tise from  which  Theodoret,  in  bis  ipavlarrj^,  quotes  several  pas- 
sages,  under  the  title  of  a  letter  to  a  queen  or  empress  (^rpo^i  fia- 
aCK&a),  which  passages  Fabricius  has  collected  in  his  edition  of 
Hippolytus.  The  subject-matter  of  them  corresponds  with  the 
title  which  the  work  bears  on  the  monument.  It  is  an  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  use  of  a  heathen 
lady.     The  Severina  referred  to  must  therefore  have  been  a  queen 

'AirooToXiicii  irapuiovK  irtpl  xapi<rfidTt»y,  or  whether  the  work  on  the  charismata  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  apostolic  tradition  were  two  different  productions. 

1  Tbc  words  of  Photius  ore :  Tavrat  (xckc  alpcaiic)  dk  tfttjvlu  i\iyxoi9  unrofiXti^tf 
MSI  0fuXovm-09  Elpiyyaiov'  wv  Koi  trvvoy^iy  6  'IwroXvrov  woiov/oif voc -ro^c  to  fiifiXioy 
^i|(r«  trvim'raxivat, 

i  Cod.  JOS. 
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or  empress.  Bnt  the  name  Severina  can  hardly  be  quite  correct ; 
— it  should  be  Severa  ; — and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it 
was  Seyera,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Philip,  the  Arabian.^ 


The  theological  development  of  the  North-African  Church 
preserved  a  character  altogether  peculiar  to  itself.  The  theolo- 
gical spirit  that  prevailed  here  was  continually  shaping  itself  into 
a  more  settled  form,  from  the  time  of  Tertullian  to  that  of  An- 
gustin  ;  and  afterwards,  through  Augustin,  acquired  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  whole  Western  Church. 

Tertullian  presents  special  claims  to  attention,  both  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  theological  tendency  in  the  North- African 
Church,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Montanistic  mode  of  think- 
ing. He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  profound  spirit,  of  warm 
and  deep  feelings ;  inclined  to  give  himself  up,  with  his  whole  soul 
and  strength,  to  the^object  of  his  love,  and  sternly  to  repel  every- 
thing that  was  foreign  from  this.  He  possessed  rich  and  various 
stores  of  knowledge  ;  which  had  been  accumulated,  however,  at 
random,  and  without  scientific  arrangement.  His  profoundness 
of  thought  was  not  united  with  logical  clearness  and 'Sobriety  ;  an 
ardent,  unbridled  imagination,  moving  in  a  world  of  sensuous  ima- 
ges, governed  him.  His  fiery  and  positive  disposition,  and  his 
previous  training  as  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  easily  impelled 
him,  especially  in  controversy,  to  rhetorical  exaggerations.  When 
he  defends  a  cause,  of  whose  truth  he  was  convinced,  we  often  see 
in  him  the  advocate,  whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  collect  together  all 
the  arguments  which  can  help  his  case,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  are  true  arguments  or  only  plausible  sophisms ;  and  in  snch 
ciises  the  very  exuberance  of  his  wit  sometimes  leads  him  astray 
from  the  simple  feeling  of  truth.  What  must  render  this  man  a 
phenomenon  presenting  special  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  historian  is  the  fact,  that  Christianity  is  the  inspiring 
soul  of  his  life  and  thoughts ;  that  out  of  Christianity  an  entirely 
new  and  rich  inner  world  developed  itself  to  his  mind ;  but  the 
leaven  of  Christianity  had  first  to  penetrate  through  and  com- 
pletely refine  that  fiery,  bold,  and  withal  rugged  nature.  We  find 
the  new  wine  in  an  old  bottle  ;  and  the  tang  which  it  has  con- 
tracted  there,  may  easily  embarnass  the  inexperienced  judge. 

1  See\ol.  i.  p.  17*4. 
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Tertnllian  often  had  more  within  him  than  he  was  able  to  express : 
the  overflowing  mind  was  at  a  loss  for  suitable  forms  of  phraseo- 
logy. He  had  to  create  a  language  for  the  new«piritnal  matter, 
— and  that  out  of  the  rude  Punic  Latin, — without  the  aid  of  a 
logical  and  grammatical  education,  and  as  he  was  hurried  along 
in  the  current  of  thoughts  and  feelings  by  his  ardent  nature. 
Hence  the-  often  difficult  and  obscure  phraseology ;  but  hence, 
too,  the  original  and  striking  turns  in  his  modes  of  representa- 
tion. And  hence  this  great  Church-teacher,  who  unites  great 
gifts  with  great  failings,  has  been  so  often  misconceived  by  those 
who  could  form  no  friendship  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  so 
ungainly  a  form. 

Qointus  Septimius  Florens  Tertullianns  was  bom,  probably  at 
Carthage,  in  the  later  times  of  the  second  century.  His  father 
was  a  centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  at  Carthage.  He 
was,  at  first,  an  advocate,  or  perhaps  a  rhetorician ;  nor  did  he 
embrace  Christianity  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
He  then  obtained,  if  Jerome's  account  is  correct,  the  office  of 
presbyter ;  whether  at  Rome  or  at  Carthage,  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful. The  latter  place  is,  in  itself,  the  most  probable ;  since 
in  different  writings,  composed  at  different  times,  he  discourses 
like  one  who  was  settled  in  Carthage  ;  though  the  reports  of  Eu- 
sebins  and  Jerome  speak  for  the  former.^  TertuUian's  conversion 
to  Montanism  may  be  satisfactorily  eicplained  from  its  affinity  with 
the  original  bent  of  his  mind  and  of  his  feelings. 

His  writings  run  through  the  widest  range  of  topics  relating  to 
Christian  doctrine  and  to  Christian  life  ;    and  it  is  here  particu- 

1  The  words  of  Ensebius,  I.  ii.  c  2  :  twv  fjLtxXtvra  iiri  'Pctf/iijc  \afAirpAv,  do  not  say 
dirPcUy,  tbat  when  a  Christiuo  he  took  an  important  place  in  the  Romish  Church ;  but, 
accordTug  to  the  connection,  may  very  well  mean,  tliat,  before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tiauity,  he  stood  in  high  repute  at  Rome  as  a  jurisconsult  (for  the  arbitrary  translation 
of  Uutinas — "  inter  nostros  scriptores  admodum  clarus  " — ^must  at  all  events  be  reject- 
ed :)  hut  we  might  then,  to  be  sure,  still  infer,  that,  if  Tertnllian  lived  at  Rome  when  a 
heathen,  and  enjoyed  there  so  high  a  reputation,  it  is  alsQ  probable  that  he  wa^  there 
first  clothed  with  a  spiritual  offic.  Jerome  says  that  he  hud  been  moved  to  embrace 
Mootanism,  by  the  envy  and  calumnies  of  tlie  Roman  clergy.  But  suoh  stories,  with 
which  the  ancif  nt  fathers  were  so  apt  to  impose  on  themselves,  are  always  ver>-  suspi- 
cions ;  because  the  inclination  was  but  too  strong  to  ascribe  invariably  to  some  outward 
cause  any  defection  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  heretics ;  and  Jerome,  in  particu- 
lar, although  he  respected  the  cathedra  Petri  in  the  Homnn  Church,  was  yit  inclined  to 
re^teal  over  bad  stories  about  the  Roman  clergy,  who  had  occasioned  him  so  much  un- 
n/iyance  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  eHpeciully  after  the  death  of  Damasus.  Ile-wai* 
particularly  prone  to  accusi  them  of  envy  mwHrds  great  t;il»MiUs. 
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larly  important  to  distinguish  those  of  his  works  which  hear  the 
stamp  of  Montanism,  from  those  in  which  there  are  no  traces  of 
that  error .^ 

It  is  a  question  difScult  to  determine,  whether  Tertullian  always 
remained  in  the  same  connection  with  the  Montanistic  party,  or 
whether,  at  some  later  period,  he  again  inclined  more  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  endeavoured  to  strike  out  a  middle  path  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  reports  of  Augnstin^  and  of  Prsdes- 
tinatus,'  as  well  as  the  account  given  by  the  latter^  of  a  Montan- 
istic work  of  Tertullian,  in  which  he  labours  to  diminish  the  niun- 
her  of  controverted  points  between  the  two  parties,  favour  indeed 
the  latter  supposition  ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  many  writings  of 
Tertullian  which  are  moderately  Montanistic,  or  whiefa  merely 
border  on  Montanism,  might  be  assigned  to  a  different  period  of 

1  A  more  fuU  inTestigaUon  of  tLU  topic  may  be  found  in  my  MonognpU  on  the  tpirit 
of  Tertnlliao.  I  will  here  only  add  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  objections  made 
against  what  I  have  asserted,  by  Dr  von  Colin.  The  passage  eonceming  ftsts  uid  mor- 
tifications cannot  at  all  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  the  Montanism  of  the  nthor; 
for  a  Tolnntary  Aax^vi^  was  certainly  resorted  to  by  many  who  were  no  Montanists. 
The  expression,  "  jejania  conjungere/*  might,  although  not  necessarily,  be  understood 
as  referring  to  a — ^nbt  Montanistic — BuperpositiG,  (conUnnation  of  fhsting  from  Friday 
to  Saturday,  on  which  no  Montanist  fasted.)  Besides,  the  whole  mannar  in  which  pe- 
nitence is  here  spoken  of,  the  spirit  of  gentleness' which  breathes  through  every  renurt, 
does  not  savour  of  Montanism.  As  to  the  work  on  the  prescr^iionst  I  do  not  find  my- 
self led,  in  reviewing  it,  to  alter  my  opinion  of  it,  as  not  having  originated  in  Montan- 
ism. The  words, "  alius  libeUus  hunc  gradum  sustinebit,"  contr.  Mareion.  L 1,  c.  2»  Ter- 
tuUian-might  use  concerning  a  work  written  already,  no  matter  whether  by  himself  or  by 
some  other  person,  personifying  it  as  an  advocate.  From  the  circumstanoe,  that,  in  the 
symbol  of  faith,  o.  13,  the  doctrine  of  creation  from  nothing  is  made  particniaily  promi- 
nent, it  by  no  means  h>llows,  that  he  had  already  had  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  Henno- 
genes;  for,  even  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics,  this  article  was  necessarily  made 
a  prominent  poiot ;  and  the  connection  in  Which  the  words  there  stand,  intimates  that 
it  was  the  Gnostics,  rather  than  Hermogenes,  whom  he  had  in  mind.  Besides,  it  is  cei^ 
lain  from  c.  80,  that,  when  Tertullian  wrote  this  book,  Hermogenes  had  already  come 
out  with  his  peculiar  opinions ;  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  proved,  that  Hermogenes 
might  not  have  broached  his  opinions  a  great  while  before  Tertullian  wrote  his  book 
against  him.  From  the  cursory  manner  in  which  Tertullian  speaks  of  him  in  the  Pre- 
scriptions, we  might  coiyecture,  that  he  was  then  considered  by  him  as  a  person  of  no 
great  importance ;  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  Montaniiftic  interest  was  superadded  to 
other  occasions  of  hostility,  that  he  was  led  to  engage  in  a  more  detailed  attack  of  the 
doctrines  of  Hermogenes.  The  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  emanation  of  the  Logos, 
cannot  be  called  Montanistic;  for  he  expresses  himself  after  the  same  manner  in  the 
Apologeticns,  c.  21.  And  on  the  passage  in  the  book  de  patientia,  c.  I,  compare  the  re- 
marks ou  page  886. 

3  H8Bres.'8a. 
8  H.  80. 

4  H.  2«. 
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his  life.  These  accounts,  howeyer,  are  not  sufficiently  worthy  of 
credit.  From  the  disposition  of  Tertullian,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceired,  that  he  would  persevere  in  the  mode  of  thinking  he  had 
once  shaped  out  for  himself,  and  only  become  the  more  obstinate 
by  opposition.  The  distinct  sect  of  TertulUamets^  which  ap- 
peiurs  to  have  existed  in  the  fifth  century  at  Carthage,  furnishes 
no  eyidence  in  favour  of  that  supposition ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
this  sect  holding  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Tertullian,  had  been 
formed  at  a  hiter  period,  when  separated  from  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  Montanistic  churches  in  Asia. 

The  study  of  TertuUian's  writings  had  manifestly  an  important 
infloenoe  on  the  development  of  Cyprian  as  a  doctrinal  writer. ' 
Jerome  states,  after  a  tradition  which  was  said  to  have  come  from 
a  secretary  of  Cyprian,  that  the  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
something  daily  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  call  emphatically  the  Teacher} 

Concerning  the  character,  the  labours,  and  the  most  important 
writings  of  Cyprian,  we  have  already  said  enough  in  various  places. 
We  shall  only  mention  here  a  remarkable  work  of  Cyprian's,  his 
three  books  of  testimonies,  (testimonia,)  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Bible,  to  prove  that  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  scheme  of  the  Christian  faith  and  morals.  The 
collection  was  intended  for  the  use  of  a  certain  Quirinus,  who  had 
requested  the  bishop  to  draw  up  for  him,  as  a  daily  exercise  and 
aid  to  the  memory,  a  short  abstract  of  this  sort,  embracing  the 
essential  points  of  scriptural  faith  and  practice.  As  Cyprian  calls 
him  "  my  son,'*  it  cannot  have  been  a  bishop  or  presbyter  for 
whom  Cyprian  had  prepared  a  collection  of  this  sort,  to  be  used 
as  a  guide  in  imparting  religious  instruction.^      When  we  com- 

1  D*  magistrum,  said  he  to  bis  secretary ;  Jerome  de  viris  illustribus^  c.  63.  To  see 
what  oae  be  makes  of  TertalUan's  writings,  compare  particnlarly  the  writings  of  Cyprian 
de  oratione  dominica  and  de  patientia  with  Tertullian 's  treatises  on  the  same  subjects; 
and  de  idolorum  vanitate  witli  tbe  Apologeticus. 

3  As  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  tbe  words  at  the  beginning,  "  qniboa  non  tarn 
tractaase,  qaam  tractantibos  materiom  praebuisse  videamur."  On  this  supposition  we 
could  only  presume,  that  be  had  prepared  tbe  collection  as  an  assistant  for  a  deacon 
or  a  catechisti  a  doctor  audientUtm.^  But  tbe  following  words  show,  that  Ae  collection 
was  also  designed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  deeply  on  tbe  memory,  by  frequent  per- 
usal, certain  important  passages  and  doctrines  of  scripture.  It  mast  have  been  intend- 
ed, then,  to  serre  at  the  same  time  as  a  gnide  for  the  religious  teacher,  and  as  a  manual 
for  the  catechumens.    The  view  expressed  above,  however,  is  tlie  most  natural  one. 
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pare  together  the  introduction  to  the  second  and  to  the  third 
books,  it  becomes  rery  probable,  that  the  individnal  to  whom 
Cyprian  wrote  was  a  layman  of  his  own  Chnrch,  whom  he  wonld 
assist  in  making  himself  perfectly  familiar  With  the  practical 
truths  and  most  important  rules  bearing  on  all  the  principal  re- 
lations of  the  Christian  life.^  This  collection,  then,  would  serve 
to  show  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  bishop 
and  those  members  of  his  flock  who  were  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  their  souls,  and  the  anxiety  he  felt  to  bring  each  in- 
dividual  to  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  divine  word ; 
a' wish  which  he  particularly  expresses  in  the  beautiful  words  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  preface  to  the  first  book  :  "  More  strength 
will  be  imparted  to  thee,  and  the  insight  of  thy  understanding 
will  continually  grow  clearer,  if  thou  searchest  more  carefully 
through  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  diligently  perasest  all 
parts  of  the  holy  scriptures  ;  for  I  have  only  drawn  for  thee  a 
little  out  of  the  divine  fountain  to  send  thee  in  the  mean  time. 
Thou  canst  drink  more  copiously  and  satisfy  thyself,  when,  with 
us,  thou  also  approachest  to  the  same  fountain  of  divine  fulness, 
to  drink  after  the  same  manner." 

The  particular  rules,  which  Cyprian  sets  forth  and  supports 
with  passages  from  scripture,  evince  the  deep  interest  which  he 
took  in  counteracting  the  erroneous  notion,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  gospel,  and  to  obtain  salvation 
by  a  mere  outward  profession  and  observance  of  Christian  cere- 
monies ;  but  at  the  same  time  also  show  how  important  he  felt 
it  to  be,  that  the  laity  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  reverence 
for  the  priestly  order,  understood  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  same  country,  not  long  after  Cyprian,  followed  a  writer 
known  to  us  only  by  a  production  of  some  importance  on  account 
of  its  bearing  on  the  history  of  Christian  manners  and  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  namely,  Commodian.^  His  work  is  composed  in 
verse,  and  entitled  Rules  of  Living  (Instructiones,  exhortations, 
and  admonitions.)     He  describes  himself  in  the  preface  as  one 

1  Qun  esse  facilla  et  utilia  legeotibus  possunt,  dam  in  breTiaram  pauea  digesu  ti 
yelociter  perlegnntur  et  frequenter  iterantur. 

2  Gennadias,  (e.  Id,)  has  nothing  more  to  say  ftbout  him,  than  wbatmiglit  be  gathered 
by  any  one  out  of  his  writings. 
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who  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  Paganism,  and  had  been  led 
by  the  study  of  the  Bible  to  see  the  vanity  of  Paganism,  and  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.^  He  intimates,  that  as  he  believed, 
with  the  great  majority,  death  to  be  the  end  of  man's  personal 
existence,  he  was  especially  attracted  by  the  promise  of  an  eternal 
and  divine  life,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  scriptures.^ 
He  complains  of  himself  as  one  who,  by  falling  into  sin  after  bap- 
tism, had  subjected  himself  to  the  penance  of  the  Church :  this  he 
confesses  in  his  address  to  the  pcenitentes,^  whom  he  exhorts  to 
surrender  themselves  to  mortification  for  their  sins,  but  not  to 
despair;,  to  seek  after  the  physician  and  the  right  means  of  cure, 
and  not  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Church.^  And  in  en- 
couraging his  Christian  brethren  to  the  conflict,  he  says  that  he 
does  not  in  self-exaltation  address  them  as  the  just  one.^  Consi- 
dering the  extent  to  which  the  hierarchical  element  flourished  in 
North  Africa,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to  observe  how  he  ven- 
tures, though  a  layman,  to  admonish  and  censure  even  the  clergy. 
While  avaricious  teachers  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed  by 
presents,  or  induced,  by  the  respect  of  persons,  to  be  silent  where 
they  ought  to  have  reproved  sinful  conduct,  he  felt  constrained  to 
rouse  the  misled  laity  out  of  their  security.*  We  discern  the 
more  free  spirit,  incapable  of  bowing  the  knee  to  priestly  dignity, 
which  had  passed  over  to  him  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  by 
which  he  had  been  led  to  Christianity.     The  Christian  spirit, 

1  Ego  siiniliter  erravi  tempore  multo, 
Pano  pro6equi}ndo»  yarentibus  tnsciis  Ipsia. 

(His  parents  were  Pagans,  which  class  is  denoted  tliroughout  this  work  by  the  term 

"  inseiis.") 

Abstttli  me  tandem  inde,  legendo  de  lege. 

2  Gens  et  ego  fui  perversa  mente  moratus, 
El  vitam  Istius  saeouli  veram  e»e  putabam, 
Mortemque  similiter  sicut  vos  Jadicabam  adesse; 

Cum  aemel  oxisset.  animom  periisse  defunctom.  N.  26. 

3  Namquo,  fatcbor  enim,  unum  me  ex  vobls  adenw 
Terroremqoe  Unquendum  :  sens!  ipse  ruinam. 

Idcirco  coramoneo  vulneratos  cautius  ire.  N.  49. 

4  Pcenitens  esfactus,  nootibus  diebusque  prccare : 
Attamen  a  matre  noli  discedere  longe, 

Et  tibi  mtsericors  poterit  altiseimos  esse. 

Tu  si  rulnuit  babes,  herbam  medlcnmque  require. 

5  Justug  ego  non  sum,  fratres,  dc  cloaca  levatus : 

Nee  me  supertoUo,  sed  doleo  rcstri.  N.  61. 

6  Si  qaidam  doctores,  dum  cxspcctant  mnnera  re^trn. 
Ant  timent  personas,  laxant  singula  voblH  ; 

Et  ego  (non)  doleo,  ned  cogor  dicere  viTum'. 
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howeyer,  in  these  admonitions,  which  evince  so  lirely  a  zeal  for 
good  morals,  is  disturbed  by  a  material  Jewish  element,  a  crass 
Chiliasm ;  as  for  example,  when  it  is  afSrmed  that  the  lordly 
masters  of  the  world  should  in  the  millennium  do  menial  service 
for  the  saints.^ 

The  work  was  composed  at  a  time  when  the  Church  enjoyed 
quiet,  perhaps  under  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  refers  to  the  re- 
cent persecutions,  to  the  multitude  of  the  lapsed,  to  the  schisms 
of  Felicissimus  and  Novatian.  The  author  testifies  himself  that 
he  wrote  in  the  third  century.* 

We  have  still  to  mention  here,  as  belonging  to  the  same  Church, 
Amobius,  although  he  discovers  a  doctrinal  training  more  parti- 
cularly his  own,  and  the  spirit  of  the  North- African  Church,  at 
least  in  the  time  when  he  appeared  as  a  Christian  author,  seems 
to  have  exercised  no  influence  on  him  ; — a  fact  which  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  we  consider  the  free  independent  manner  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  come  to  Christianity,  through  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament,  especially  the  gospels.     He  was  a  rhetorician 
of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Diodetian.' 
His  writings  bear  testimony  of  the  literary  acquirements  consi- 
dered necessary  for  a  rhetorician  in  so  considerable  a  city.    Je- 
rome narrates  in  his  chronicle,  that  Amobius,  who  till  then  had 
ever  been  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  was  moved  by  a  dream  to 
embrace  the  faith ;  but  that  the  bishop,  to  whom  he   applied, 
knowing  his  hostility  to  Christianity,  would  not  trust  him,  and 
that  hence  Amobius  was  led  to  write  his  apologetical  work,  (the 
septem  libros  disputationum  adversus  gentes,)  to  prove  to  him 
the  honesty  of  his  convictions.     This  story  has  come  to  be  sus- 
pected as  a  foreign  interpolation  ;  for  certainly  it  stands  here 
wholly  out  of  place.    That  all  this  should  have  taken  place  in  the 

And  afterwards— 

Obnervas  mandatum  hominisCthe  clergy)  et  Dol  devitas. 

Tu  fldis  muneri,  quo  doctores  on  procludunt, 

Ut  tac«ant,  neque  dioant  tibi  Jussa  divlna. 

Me  vera  dioente,  sicut  teneris,  prosplce  SomiDom.  X  S7. 

1  Nobilesque  vlri,  sub  antfobristo  devlcto  (Nero,  who  was  to  burn  Rome), 

Ex  prtecepto  Dei  rursum  viyentes  in  cvo 

Mille  quidem  annis,  ut  servlant  Sanctis,  ct  alto 

Sub  Jngo  serviU,  ut  portent  vlctualla  oollo.  X  ML 

3  Et  si  parvulltas  sic  senait,  oar  annls  duoentis 

Fuistis  infantes  ;  numquid  et  semper  eritis  ?  N'-  6- 

3  Uieronym.  de  vir.  illustr.  c.  79. 
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twentieth  year  of  Constantine,  (in  the  year  326,)  is  a  manifest 
anachronism.  Amobias  appears,  moreover,  like  one  who  had 
been  led  to  the  faith  after  a  long  protracted  examination,  and  not 
by  a  sndden  impression  from  dreams.  The  work  does  not  show  the 
novice,  who  was  still  a  catechumen,  bnt  a  man  already  mature  in 
his  convictions,  if  he  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  for  these 
reasons  to  reject  the  narrative  entirely.     We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,^  how,  by  such  impressions,  many  were  pre- 
pared for  conversion.     By  this,  indeed,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  as- 
serted, that  his  conversion  was  due  wholly  to  such  impressions ; 
— ^his  own  work,  we  must  admit,  would  speak  against  this.     But 
if  Amobius  was  devoted,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  passages  about 
to  be  cited  that  he  was,  to  blind  heathen  superstition,  it  is  so 
much  the  less  improbable,  that  powerful  outward  impressions 
were  requisite,  in  order  that  the  zealous  pagan  might  be  induced, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  Christian- 
ity.   But,  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  for  some  time  before  he  offered 
himself  for  baptism ; — a  fact  easily  explained,  especially  when 
we   consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times.     His  apologetical 
work  seems  to  have  been  written,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  an 
impulse  from  within,  and  not  by  any  outward  occasion.     But  it 
may  have  been,  also,  that  his  determination  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  Christianity,  and  to  appear  as  a  public  defender 
of  Christianity,  had  been  conceived  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  that  it  was  with  this  determination  he  proceeded  to  the 
bishop.     Subsequently,  the  bishops  were  often  too  little  disposed 
to  mistrust  those  who  became  Christians  from  outward  motives. 
Bnt  that  a  bishop,  in  these  dubious  times  of  the  Church,  when  he 
saw  before  him  a  man  who  had  expressed  himself  with  bitterness 
against  Christianity,  should  fear  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  mali- 
cious spy,  is  not  so  improbable.     And  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispelling  his  doubts  at  once,  Amobius  produces  his  Apology. 
He  speaks  of  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  himself  by 
Christianity,  in  the  following  manner :'    "  0  blind  infatuation  ! 
But  a  short  time  ago,  I  worshipped  the  images  that  had  just  come 

1  Sec  Yol.  i.  p.  102.  2  Lib.  i.  c.  89.  ' 

VOL.  II.  2u 
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from  the  furnace  of  the  smith,  the  gods  that  had  been  shaped  on 
the  anvil,  and  by  the  hammer.  When  I  saw  a  smooth  worn  stone, 
besmeared  with  oil,  I  addressed  it,  as  if  a  living  power  were  there, 
and,  from  the  senseless  stone,  prayed  for  benefits  to  myself,  thus 
doing  foul  dishonour  even  to  the  gods,  whom  I  esteemed  as  such, 
when  I  supposed  them  to  be  wood,  stone,  or  bones,  or  imagined 
that  they  dwelt  in  such  things.  Now  that  I  have  been  led  by  so 
great  a  Teacher  in  the  way  of  truth,  I  know  what  all  that  is." 

As  to  the  time  when  Arnobius  wrote  his  work,  he  gives  it 
himself,  when  he  says,^  that  it  was  1050  years,  or  not  mnch  less 
since  the  building  of  Rome.     This  would  coincide,  according  to 
the  /Era  Varroniana,  then  commonly  adopted,  (the  building  of 
Rome  being  753  B.  c.,)  with  the  year  297  of  the  Christian  era. 
But  this  cannot  stand  so ;  since  the  work  contains  evident  allu- 
sions to  those  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  which  first  brok** 
out  in  the  year  303.*     We  must,  therefore,  either  suppose,  that 
Arnobius  adopted  some  other  era  than  the  common  one,  or  that 
the  exact  number  did  not  occur  to  him,^  or  that  he  had  written 
on  the  work  at  different  times.     He  says  to  the  heathen  :*  "  If 
you  were  animated  by  a  pious  zeal  for  your  religion,  yon  should 
long  ago  have  rather  burned  those  writings,*  and  demolished  those 
theatres,  in  which  the  scandal  of  the  gods  is  daily  made  public  in 
shameless  plays.     For  why  did  our  scriptures  deserve  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  our  places  of  assembly  to  be  destroyed 
in  which  the  Supreme  Ood  is  worshipped,  peace  and  blessing  in- 
voked on  all  who  are  in  authority,  on  the  army  and  the  emperor, 
joy  and  peace  on  the  living  and  those  who  have  been  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  ; — in  which  nothing  else  is  heard,  bat 
what  is  calculated  to  make  men  humane,  gentle,  modest,  and 
pure  ;  ready  to  communicate  of  their  substance,  and  to  become 
kinsmen  of  all  those  who  are  united  in  the  same  bond  of  brother- 
hood r' 

Moreover,  the  objection  brought  by  the  heathens  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  moved  Arnobius  to  write,  (as  he  says  himself,)  in- 

1  Lib.ii.c.  7J. 

2  See  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

^  This  is  tbe  most  natural  ^opposition ;  for  certainly  tbe  chronology  of  AmoMiB  is 
not  accurate.  Thus,  lib.  i.  c.  IS,  he  says  :  Trecenti  sunt  anni  ferme,  minus  vrl  plD»  ali 
quid,  ex  qn^  ccepimus  esse  Cbristiani. 

4  Lib.  iv.  c.  80. 
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dicates  the  point  of  time  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  it  was  precisely 
the  same  charge  which  had  occasioned  the  Dioclesian  persecu- 
tion ;  namely,  the  puhlic  calamities,  which  had  arisen  because  the 
worship  of  the  gods  had  been  supplanted  by  Christianity,  and 
because  men  no  longer  enjoyed  their  protection  and  aid.  Arno- 
bius  justly  replies  to  this  :  "  If  men,  instead  of  relying  on  their 
own  wisdom,  and  following  their  own  devices,  would  but  make  the 
experiment  of  following  the  salutary  and  peace-bringing  doctrines 
of  Christ,  how  soon  would  the  face  of  the  world  be  changed,  and 
iron,  instead  of  subserving  the  art  of  war,  be  converted  into  im- 
plements of  peace  ! " 


Important  as  the  Roman  Church  became,  through  its  outward 
ecclesiastical  influence,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  political 
element  of  the  Roman  spirit  on  the  development  of  the  Church, 
yet  it  was  from  the  first  comparatively  barren  in  respect  to  all 
theological  science.  The  care  for  the  outward  being  of  the  Church, . 
which  here  became  predominant,  seems  early  to  have  suppressed 
the  interest  in  theology  as  a  science.  But  two  individuals  appear 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  ecclesiastical  authors,  among 
the  Roman  clergy,  neither  of  whom,  however,  could  be  compared 
perhaps  with  a  Tertullian,  a  Clement,  or  an  Origen — the  presby- 
ter Caius,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Montanists,  and  the  presbyter  Novatian,  who  has  also  been  men- 
tioned. Of  the  writings  of  the  former,  none  have  come  down  to 
us.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  some  brief  expositions  of  the  more 
important  Christian  doctrines,  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity,  and  of  the  Trinity.  According  to  Jerome, 
Ci  70,)  this  work  was  an  abstract  of  a  larger  work  by  Tertullian. 
At  all  events,  however,  this  author  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  follower  in  the  direction  of  some  other  man's  mind.  He 
shows  that  he  had  a  mind  of  his  own.  Without  possessing  the 
power  and  depth  of  Tertullian,  he  had  a  more  decidedly  intellec- 
tual bent.^ 

Next  we  have  from  him  a  writing  on  the  Jewish  laws  respect- 

1  Kovatian's  adTersary,  the  Roman  bishop  Cornelius,  seems,  in  Eiiseb.  1.  vi.  c.  43, 
maoifcatlj  to  allude  to  this  writing,  when  he  calls  Novatian :  o  doy/naTitrrqc,  b  t^c  ck- 
KkfiaiamKfix  iiriffTiifitit  vvtpa<rrt<rr^«.  A  remark  which  doubtless  hints  also  at  the 
fart,  that  such  a  phenomenon  was  not  so  common  among  the  clergv  of  Home. 

2  u2 
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^^^9  f^^^^h  consisting  of  a  playful  allegorical  exposition  of  tliem, 
with  the  design  to  show,  that  they  are  no  longer  ohligatory  on 
Christians.^  We  see  from  this  production,  that  it  was  written 
by  a  bishop,  removed  at  a  distance  from  his  church  by  persecu- 
tion, who  was  in  the  habit  of  constant  correspondence  with  them, 
and  sought  to  guard  them  from  being  led  astray  by  Pagans,  Jews, 
and  heretics  ;  all  which  suits  perfectly  to  a  Roman  Church,  Rome 
being  the  residence  of  a  multitude  of  Jews.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to 
see  how  this  writing  could  hare  come  from  a  presbyter ;  the  author 
speaks  as  no  one,  at  that  time,  but  a  bishop,  could  speak  to  his 
church.  We  know,  moreover,  from  the  letter  of  Cornelius,  that, 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  Novatian  had  not  removed  from 
Home.  We  must  therefore  call  to  mind  the  relation  in  which  No- 
vatian stood  to  the  churches  which  acknowledged  him  as  their 
bishop  ;  and  it  is  the  most  natural  hypothesis,  that  he  wrote 
this  work  under  the  first  persecution  of  Valerian,*  by  which  so 
many  bishops  were  separated  from  their  churches. 

We  may  mention  last,  as  belonging  to  the  Roman  Church,  a 
man  whose  felicitous  .and  dramatic  representations,  seized  from 
the  life,  replete  with  good  sense,  and  pervaded  by  a  lively  Chris- 
tian feeling,  give  him  an  important  place  among  the  Apologists 
of  this  period — Minucius  Felix,  who,  according  to  Jerome,  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  had  acquired  reputation  at  Rome 
as  an  advocate.  He  lived,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century,  but  before  Cyprian,  who  availed  himself  of  his  writings. 
W^e  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  some  extracts  from  this 
Apologetical  Dialogue,  which  is  entitled  the  Octavius. 


We  pass  now  to  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  con- 
cerning whose  relation  to  the  progressive  development  of  the 
Church,  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  Of 
the  individual  whom  we  find  named  as  the  first  eminent  teacher 
of  this  school,  Pantsenus,  (Hain-aij/ov,)  the  philosopher  converted 
to  Christianity,  no  written  remains  have  reached  ns.  Our  only 
knowledge  of  him  is  through  his  disciple  Clement. 

1  Jerome  iiiimeH  tljie  work  as  one  which  came  from  Novatian,  and  also  two  others,  on 
I  lie  Sabbath  and  on  circumcision  cited  by  Novatian  oa  two  letters  that  bad  preceded  thi!< 
hater  to  his  church;  in  which  letters  he  designed  to  show  quae  sit  vera  circnncisio  ei 
qnnd  verum  sabbatnm. 

<i  See  \ol.  i.  p.  IW). 
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Tiiu8  Flaxrius  Clemens  first  became  a  Christian  at  the  age  of 
manhood ;  hence  he  classed  himself  with  those  who  abandoned 
the  sinful  service  of  Paganism  for  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.^  He  convinced 
himself  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  free  enquiry,  after  he  had 
acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  religion  and 
the  philosophy  of  divine  things  known  at  his  time  in  the  culti- 
vated world.2  This  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  had  conducted 
him  to  Christianity,  led  him,  moreover,  after  he  had  become  a 
Christian,  to  seek  the  society  of  eminent  Christian  teachers  of 
different  tendencies  of  mind  in  different  countries.  He  informs 
us,'  that  he  had  had  various  distinguished  men  as  his  teachers  : 
an  Ionian  in  Greece ;  one  from  Coelo-Syria ;  one  in  Magna 
Grecia,  (Lower  Italy,)  who  came  originally  from  Egypt ;  an  As- 
syrian in  Eastern  Asia  (doubtless  Syria ;)  and  one  of  Jewish 
descent,  in  Palestine.  He  finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Egypt, 
where  he  met  with  the  greatest  Gnosticus,  who  had  penetrated 
most  profoundly  into  the  spirit  of  scripture.  This  last  was  doubt- 
less none  other  than  Pantaenus.  Eusebius  not  only  exi»lains  it 
so,  but  also  refers  to  a  passage  of  Clement*  in  his  Hypoti/poses, 
where  he  had  named  him  as  his  instructor.  Perhaps  when  Pan- 
taenus entered  on  the  missionary  tour  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  Clement  became  his  successor  in  the  office  of  catechist, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  still  later,  a  presbyter  in  the  Alexan- 
drian Church.  The  persecution  under  Septimius  Sevems,  in  the 
year  202,  probably  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Alexandria.^ 
But  after  this  juncture  the  history  of  his  life  and  place  of  his  re- 
sidence are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  We  only  know,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Caracalla,  he  was  at 
Jerusalem,  whether  even  at  this  early  period  many  Christians, 
especially  ecclesiastics,  were  accustomed  to  travel,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  with  their  own  eyes  the  places  rendered 
sacred  by  the  memorials  of  religion,  partly  for  the  benefit 
which  might  be  derived  from  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of 
these  countries,  in  elucidating  the  scriptures.     Alexander,  bishop 

1  PflBdagog.  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  f.  17ti. 

2  riairrwv  ita  TTiipav  IX^mv  cii/^o.     Eiiseb.  Praeparat.  EvRUgel.  lib.  ii.  c.  'i. 

3  Strom.  lib.  i.  f.  274. 

4  Lib.  vi.  c.  IS. 

^  I'lii:<«b.  lib.  \i.  v..  ii. 
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of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time  in  prison  on  account  of  the 
faith,  recommended  him  to  the  Church  at  Antioch,  whether  he 
was  trayelling,  by  a  letter  in  which  he  called  him  a  yirtuons  and 
tried  man,  and  intimated  that  he  was  already  known  to  the  An- 
tiochians.^ 

We  hare  three  works  from  his  hand,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a 
connected  series ;  since  his  starting  point  is  the  idea,  that  the 
dirine  teacher  of  mankind,  the  Logos,  first  conducts  the  rude 
Heathen,  sunk  in  sin  and  idolatry,  to  the  faith  ;  then  progres- 
sively reforms  their  lives  by  moral  precepts  ;  and  finally  elefates 
those  who  have  undergone  this  moral  purification  to  the  pro- 
founder  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  he  calls  Gnosis.  Thus 
the  Logos  appears  first  exhorting  sinners  to  repentance,  convert- 
ing the  Heathen  to  the  faith  {nrporpeimKos :)  then  as  forming 
the  life  and  conduct  of  the  converted  by  his  discipline  {ircuiarfW' 
709) ;  and  finally,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Gnosis  to  those  who  are  pu- 
rified.^ This  fundamental  idea  is  the  conducting  thread  of  his 
three  works,  which  still  remain, — ^the  apologetical  or  protreptic ; 
the  ethical  or  pedagogic ;  and  the  one  containing  the  elements 
of  the  Gnosis^  or  the  Stromata.'^  Clement  was  not  a  man  of  sys- 
tematic mind.  Many  heterogenous  elements  and  ideas,  which  he 
had  received  in  his  various  intercourse  with  difierent  minds,  were 
brought  together  in  him — a  fact  which  occasionally  becomes  eri- 
dent  in  his  Stromata,  and  which  must  have  been  still  more 
clearly  evinced  in  his  Hypotyposis,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  if 
Photius  rightly  apprehended  him.  By  occasional  lightning  flashes 
of  mind,  he  operated,  without  doubt,  to  excite  the  minds  of  his 
disciples  and  readers,  as  we  see  particularly  in  the  example  of 
Origen.  Many  fragmentary  ideas,  sketched  with  masterly  power, 
and  containing  the  germs  of  a  thorough,  systematic  theological 
system,  lie  scattered  in  his  works,  amidst  a  profusion  of  vain  and 
hollow  speculations. 

As  regards  his  Stromata,  it  was  his  express  design  in  this 
work,  as  he  testifies  in  many  places,  to  bring  together  a  chaotic 
assembUge  of  truth  and  error  out  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and 

1  Kuseb.  lib.  \'i.  c.  11. 

2  Ka^apdv  nrpd^  yvtoviott  itriTijditoTrjTa  tifTptiri^wv  t^v  t^vx^i'  ivvaiiim^  X"/''* 
aat,  Ttitf  diroKoXvilfiv  tou  Xoyov^     Pifidagog.  I.  i.  c.  1. 

3  Like  the  similar  word,  kcvtos,  a  usual  designation  at  tliat  time  for  works  of  miscel- 
laneous contents. 
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the  systems  of  the  Christian  sects,  in  connection  witli  fragments 
of  the  true  Gnosis.  Each  shonld  find  out  for  himself  what  suited 
his  case  ;  it  was  his  aim  to  excite  rather  than  to  teach  ;  and  he 
often  purposely  only  hinted  at  the  truth,  where  he  might  fear  to 
giye  offence  to  the  believers  (irvaTi/eoiSy)  who  were  as  yet  incap- 
able of  comprehending  these  ideas.  The  eighth  book  of  this 
work  is  wanting  ;  for  the  fragment  of  dialectical  inyestigations, 
which  at  present  appears  under  the  name  of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Stromata,  evidently  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  As  early 
as  the  times  of  Fhotius,  the  eighth  book  was  already  lost.^ 

We  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  inroTt/TrcJcretv  of  Clement,^  in 
which  he  probably  gave  samples  of  dogmatic  investigations  and 
expositions  on  the  principles  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis.  Frag- 
ments of  this  work,  consisting  of  short  expositions  of  some  of  the 
Catholic  epistles,  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation,' perhaps  also  the  fragment  of  the  itcKxrfal  ck  t&v  irpo^- 
ruc&Vy  belong  to  this  class.  From  the  larger  work,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  make  abstracts  on  particular  parts  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures for  common  use,  and  several  of  these  abstracts  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times  ;  which  may  have  contributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  work. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  fragment  of  an  abstract  from 
the  writings  of  Theodotus,  and  of  the  BtSctaKoXla  di/aToXuaj  (that 
is,  of  the  theosophic  doctrine  of  Eastern  Asia)  which  has  been 
preserved  among  the  works  of  Clement; — a  document  of  the 
highest  authority  in  relation  to  the  Gnostic  systems.  It  is  per- 
haps the  fragment  of  a  critical  collection,  which  Clement  had 
drawn  up  for  his  own  use  during  his  residence  in  Syria.  Of  Clp- 
ment^s  work  on  the  time  of  the  passover,^  and  of  his  dissertation  : 
Tk  6  <TQ}^6fi€vo^  vXovauxfy  which  furnishes  so  much  information 
relative  to  the  history  of  tlie  Christian  system  of  morals,  we  have 
spoken  already  on  a  former  occasion. 

Origeriy  with  the  surname  Adamantios,^  was  bom  in  Alexan- 

1  Via.  Cod.  111. 

'^  Probably  it  should  be  translated ;  Sketches,  shadings,  general  outlines.  BufiiiuR 
translates:  adumbrationes. 

a  Sec  vol.  ii.  of  Potter's  edition. 

4  Of  a  kindred  nature,  doubtless,  were  also  the  contents  of  the  writing  which  Kusehiun 
rites:  Kavatv  iincXijcrcao'TiKov,  ^  trpd^  tovv  'lovSat^ovrav. 

*  In  case  this  surname  wt-re  given  to  him  after  his  death,  we  must  not  follow  the 
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dria  in  the  year  185.  In  connection  with  his  early  cnlture,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  his  father  Leonides,  a  deTot^  ChriB- 
tian,  and,  as  it  is  conjectured,  a  rhetorician,  was  in  a  condition  to 
giro  him  a  good  literary  as  well  as  a  pions  Christian  edncation. 
Both  had  an  abiding  influence  on  the  direction  of  his  inner  life : 
the  derelopment  of  mind  and  heart  proceeded,  in  his  case,  with 
equal  step ;  a  striving  after  truth  and  after  holiness  continued 
erer  to  be  the  actuating  tendency  of  his  life.  As  we  have  re- 
marked before,  that  the  Bible  at  that  time  was  not  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  study  of  the  clergy,  but  was  also  the  devotional 
book  of  families,  so  we  may  see  from  the  example  of  Origen,  that 
a  wi^e  use  was  also  made  of  it  in  the  business  of  education ;  and 
we  may  observe  at  the  same  time  its  happy  effects.  Leonides 
made  his  son  commit  daily  a  portion  of  sacred  scripture  to  me* 
mory.  The  boy  took  great  delight  in  his  task,  and  already  gare 
indications  of  his  profoundly  inquisitive  mind.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  explanation  of  the  literal  sense,  which  his  father  gare 
him,  he  required  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the  passages  he  had 
committed  to  be  fully  opened  out,  so  that  Leonides  frequently 
found  himself  embarrassed.  The  father  chided,  indeed,  his  in- 
considerate curiosity,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  satisfied,  as  became 
his  years,  with  the  literal  sense  ;  but  he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the 
promising  talents  of  the  youth,  and,  with  a  ftdl  heart,  thanked 
God  that  he  had  given  him  such  a  son.  Often,  it  is  said,  when 
the  boy  was  asleep,  he  would  uncover  his  breast,  kissing  it  as  a 
temple  where  the  Holy  Spirit  designed  to  prepare  his  dwelling, 
and  congratulated  himself  in  possessing  such  a  treasure. 

The  trait  just  alluded^  to  in  the  early  character  of  Origen  dis- 
closes to  us  already  that  tendency  of  mind  which,  unevenly  de- 
veloped, and  misled  by  a  wrongly  conceived  opposition  to  the 
contrary  error,  betrayed  him  into  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  me- 
thod of  interpretation  ;  but  under  more  favourable  conditions, 
and  with  the  helps  and  appliances  necessary  to  the  harmonious 
education  of  the  biblical  interpreter,  would  have  made  him  a 
thorough  and  profound  expositor  of  the  scriptures.   By  his  father 

Btrained  interpreUtion  of  Photius,  c.  118,  "  because  Origen's  proo&  resembled  «Uid«d- 
tiiie  bonds,"  but  rather  tbe  interpretation  of  Jerome :  "  from  his  iron  diligence,  as  we 
commonly  eipress  it."  Hence  be  was  also  called  avvriicrfit  and  x^^'^*'^*P^'  ^^^ 
EusebiuP,  1.  vi.  c  14,  serms  to  cite  this  cognomen  as  one  whieh  Origen  bore  from  tb? 
first. 
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this  inclination  was  checked  rather  than  encouraged.  But  if  the 
intellectual  and  religious  hent  of  Origen  was  determined  at  an 
early  period  by  the  influence  of  the  theological  school  at  Alex- 
andria, this  inclination  must  have  soon  found  means  of  nourish- 
ment, and  ripened  to  maturity.  As  we  afterwards  become  ac- 
quainted with  Origen  from  his  writings,  there  is  incontestable 
evidence  of  the  influence  which  Clement  had  exerted  on  his  theo- 
logical development ;  we  find  once  more  in  his  works  the  predo- 
minant ideas  of  the  latter,  systematically  unfolded.  Now  it  is 
certain^  that  he  was,  at  least  when  a  boy,  a  scholar  of  Clement 
the  catechist.  But  a  youthful  indiscretion  of  Origen  (hereafter 
to  be  noticed)  into  which  he  was  led  by  a  grossly  literal  inter- 
pretation of  sacred  scripture,  proves,  that  in  his  youth  he  was 
still  at  a  far  remove  from  the  theological  direction  of  his  later 
years  ;  and  he  says  of  himself,  in  allusion  to  this  false  step  of  his 
youth  :  *'  I,  who  once  knew  Christ,  the  divine  Logos,  only  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  and  the  letter,  now  no  longer  know  him  so."^  It 
is  quite  evident  from  this,  that  the  education  of  his  father  had 
more  influence  in  giving  the  first  religious  direction  to  the  mind 
of  Origen  than  the  instructions  of  Clement,  and  that  the  infiuence 
on  him  of  the  Alexandrian  theological  spirit  belongs  to  a  period 
of  development  still  later  in  his  life.  We  admit  that  a  great  deal 
of  obscurity  continues  to  rest  on  the  history  of  his  early  training, 
which  the  poverty  of  our  materials  will  not  allow  us  to  clear 
away.  The  religion  of  the  heart  was  at  first  uppermost  with 
Origen  ;  and  this  great  teacher,  too,  must  be  numbered  with 
those  in  whom  the  early  direction  given  to  the  feelings  by  a  pious 

1  According  to  Eusebiiis,  1.  vi.  c.  6,  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  wbo  was  .either 
Iwrn  in  Alexandria,  or  bad  corae  there  in  bis  youth  to  plnce  hioiself  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  its  cfltechists,  seems  indeed  to  hint  in  his  letter  to  Origen,  that  tlie  latter  had  en- 
joyed the  society  of  PanttBnus,  although  not  directly,  that  he  was  his  scholar :  **  We  re- 
cognise as  our  fajliers,  those  blessed  men  who  have  gone  before  us,  Pantaenus  and  Cle- 
ment, who  was  my  master,  and  baa  been  useful  to  me,  and  whoever  besides  belongs  to 
the  number  of  these  men,  thrmtffh  whom  T  became  acquainted  with  you.  Euseb.  I.  \i. 
c.  1 L  Yet,  alas !  the  earlier  influence  of  these  men  on  the  education  of  Origen  is  in- 
ToNed  in  an  obscurity,  which  our  deficient  means  of  information  will  not  enable  us  to 
dispel. 

S  In  Matth.  T.  xv.  §  3,  ed.  Huet.  f.  369 :  'UfitXv  34,  Xpurrdv  ^toO,  rdv  \6yov  tou 
^co?,  Kari  tr&pKa  ical  icard  t6  yp&fxfia  irori  ifoi/i<ratn-iv,  vvv  oifKkTi  yivuaKoimt.  And 
T.  xi.  %  17,  where  he  speaks  of  an  interpretation  of  Ihe  scriptures  for  the  dirXovaTtpoi : 
'H^i7«  ik  ol  tvxofiivoi  if  dXi|3'«(a«  Xtytiv  il  Kai  Xptarov  ttoti  kotA  tripKa  iyvwaa- 
firy^  AW  A  in>v  oiWti  7'll/««r^o»^Tfs. 
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education  has  acted  as  a  check  on  the  too  inteileetual  tendency 
of  their  later  studies. 

The  aboye-meutioned  persecntion  which  befel  the  Christians 
in  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  Septiinius  Sererus  gare  the  youth  of 
sixteen  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  ardour  of  his  faith.  The 
example  of  the  martyrs  fired  him  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he 
was  ready  to  ayow  himself  a  Christian  before  the  pagan  authori- 
ties, and  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 

Such  was  the  zeal  of  the  enthusiastic  Christian  youth ;  quite 
different  was  the  judgment  of  the  prudent  Christian  man,  vho 
better  understood  the  nature  of  the  Christian  system  of  morality, 
from  the  study  of  that  system  itself,  and  from  contemplating  the 
life  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles.^  He  acknowledges  that,  on  the 
question  whether  the  danger  ought  t6  be  evaded  or  met,  no  gene- 
ral rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  everything  depends  on  the  partico- 
lar  circumstances  and  on  the  call ;  that  it  requires  Christian  troth- 
fulness  to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual  case.  '*  A  temp- 
tation which  overtakes  us  without  any  meddling  of  our  own,*'  he 
says  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "  we  should  endure  with  forti- 
tude and  confidence  ;  but  it  is  fool-hardy  not  to  avoid  it  when  we 
cau."^  And  in  another  place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Christ, 
who  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  death  from  making 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  Paul,  who  was  not  to  he 
hindered  from  going  to  that  city  by  the  voices  which  warned  him 
of  what  awaited  him  there,  he  adds — "  We  say  it  behoves  us  nei- 
ther at  all  times  to  avoid  danger,  nor  at  all  times  to  meet  it.  But 
it  needs  the  wisdom  of  a  Christian  philosopher  to  examine  and 
d^ecide  what  times  require  that  one  should  withdraw  himself,  and 
what,  that  he  should  stand  fast,  ready  for  the  conflict,  without 
withdrawing  himself,  and  still  more  without  fleeing." 

When  the  father  of  Origen  himself  was  thrown  into  prison,  the 
son  felt  impelled,  still  more  than  before,  to  go  and  meet  death 
along  with  him.  Remonstrance  and  entreaty  having  been  tried 
in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  his  mother  knew  of  no 
other  way  to  detain  him  than  by  concealing  his  garments.  Then 
the  love  of  Christ  so  far  exceeded  all  other  emotions,  that,  seein^: 
himself  prevented  from  sharing  in  his  father's  imprisonment  and 

1  He  refers  to  Mutth.  xiv.  13 ;  x.  23.  2  in  Matib.  T,  x.  §  23. 

3  L.  e.  T.  xvi.§  I. 
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death,  lie  wrote  to  him,  "  Look  to  it,  that  thou  dost  not  change 
thy  mind  on  our  account.*' 

Leonides  died  a  martyr ;  and,  as  his  property  was  confiscated, 
he  left  behind  him  a  helpless  widow,  with  six  young  children  be- 
sides Origen.  The  latter  was  kindly  received  into  the  family  of 
a  rich  and  noble  Christian  lady  of  Alexandria.  Here  he  charac- 
teristically displayed  his  steadfast  adherence  to  that  which  he 
had  recognised  as  the  true  faith,  showing  how  much  he  prized 
it  above  all  things  else.  His  patroness  had  become  devoted  to  a 
certain  Paul  of  Antioch,  one  of  those  Gnostics  who  so  often  resort- 
ed from  Syria  to  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to  propagate  their  sys- 
tem, after  having  ^o  modified  it  as  to  suit  the  Alexandrian  taste. 
This  man  she  had  adopted  ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his  lec- 
tures at  her  house,  which  were  attended,  not  only  by  the  friends 
of  Gnosticism  in  Alexandria,  but  also  by  others  of  the  true  faith 
who  were  curious  to  hear  something  new.  But  the  young  Origen 
would  not  be  restrained,  even  by  respect  for  his  patroness,  from 
freely  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  attend  these  assemblies,  because  he 
would  be  obliged  to  join  in  the  prayers  of  the  Gnostic,  and  there- 
by express  his  fellowship  with  him  in  the  faith. 

He  was  soon  enabled  to  free  himself  from  this  condition  of  de- 
pendence. His  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philology  and  literature, 
which  he  had  continued  to  cultivate  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
placed  him,  at  Alexandria,  where  such  knowledge  was  particu- 
larly valued,  in  a  condition  to  gain  his  own  subsistence  by  giving 
instruction  on  these  subjects. 

Having,  by  his  various  attainments  and  gifts  of  mind,  by  his 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and  by  his  pure,  exemplary  life, 
acquired  a  name  even  among  the  Heathens,  he  was  applied  to, 
now  that  the  ofiSce  of  catechist  at  Alexandria  had  been  made 
vacant  in  the  persecution,  by  a  number  of  Heathens,  who  were 
seeking  for  instruction  in  Christianity  ;  and,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  young  man,  some  were  conducted  to  the  faith, 
who  afterwards  became  renowned  as  martyrs  or  teachers  of  the 
Church.  By  this  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  he  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  himself  more  and 
more  the  hatred  of  the  fanatic  multitude  ;  especially  since,  without 
regard  to  his  own  danger,  he  showed  so  much  sympathy  for  those 
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who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  faith,  not  only  visiting' 
them  in  their  dungeons,  but  accompanying  them  to  the  place  of 
execution ;  and  in  the  very  face  of  death  refreshing  them  by  the 
power  of  his  faith  and  ardour  of  his  lore.  Often  was  he  rescued 
by  Proridence  from  threatening  danger,  when  soldiers  had  already 
surrounded  the  place  where  he  resided,  and  he  was  obliged  to  es- 
cape secretly  from  one  house  to  another.  At  one  time  he  was 
seized  by  a  band  of  Pagans,  who  dressed  him  in  the  robes  of  a 
priest  of  Serapis,  and  conducted  him,  thus  arrayed,  to  the 
steps  of  the  temple.  Here  they  placed  in|his  hand  a  branch 
of  palm,  which  he  was  bid  to  distribute,  in  the  customary  man- 
ner, to  those  who  entered.  Origen  did  as  he-  was  bidden,  but 
said  to  those  to  whom  he  presented  the  branches,  "  Beceire  not 
the  idoFs  palm,  but  the  palm  of  Christ.*'^ 

The  successful  labours  of  Origen,  in  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion, drew  on  him  the  attention  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  was  induced  to  confer  on  him  the  office  of  a  catechist  in 
the  Alexandrian  Church.  To  this  office,  howerer,  no  salary  was 
then  affixed  ;  and  as  he  now  wished  to  haye*  it  in  his  power  to  de 
vote  himself  wholly  to  the  labours  of  his  spiritual  calling  and  to  his 
theological  studies,  without  being  interrupted  or  withdrawn  from 
them  by  foreign  occupations,  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to  be  de- 
pendent on  any  one  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  determined 
to  sell  a  collection  of  beautiful  copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  which 
he  had  been  forming  at  great  pains  for  his  own  use,  to  a  literary 
amateur,  who,  in  compensation,  allowed  him,  for  several  years, 
four  oboles  a-day.  This  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  very  limited 
wants  of  Origen ;  for  he  led  the  life  of  the  most  rigid  ascetic, 
lie  was  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  given  to  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  ;  and  as  he  now  felt  himself  bound  to  aim 
at  the  ideal  of  holiness  presented  by  our  Saviour ;  as  he  endea- 
voured with  conscientious  fidelity  to  apply  every  word  of  the  Sa- 
viour to  his  own  case  ;  he  could  hardly  fail,  in  his  youthful  ascetic 
zeal,  unchecked  by  a  judicious  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to 

1  Vid.  Epiphan.  b.  64.  Tbe  story  may  in  itsolf  seem  improbable,  wbeii  we  reflect  how 
likely  sucb  language  would  be  to  inflame  tbe  fanatic  fury  of  tbe  Alexandrian  populace, 
and  wben  we  consider  what  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  tbe  authority  of  Epiphaniu4^ 
But  tbe  first  of  tbese  considerations,  although  it  may  excite  doubt,  yet  does  not  diajfrove 
tbe  fact;  and  Epipbanins  is  eutitled  to  mon;  credit  than  usual,  wbure  be  repeats  anytbiug 
tu  tbe  advantage  of  a  man  branded  as  a  heretic. 
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be  betrayed  into  many  a  practical  error,  either  by  taking  the  figu- 
rative expressions  of  Christ  in  a  literal  sense,  or  by  clinging  to 
what  Christ  had  said  with  reference  only  to  particular  cases,  as 
valid  for  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  The  most  surprising 
mistake  of  this  sort,  which  afterwards  occasioned  him  much  vexa- 
tion, was  in  suffering  himself  to  be  misled  by  a  literal  under- 
standing of  the  passage  in  Matth.  xix.  12,^  to  execute  upon  him- 
self what  he  believed*  to  be  enjoined  by  these  words  on  those  who 
would  be  sure  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  a  mis- 
conception, which  might  easily  arise  from  a  one-sided  ascetism, 
and  from  that  method  of  scriptural  interpretation,  and  which  was 
fostered  by  many  a  tract  then  in  circulation.^  Even  in  this  false 
step,  however,  the  earnest  effort,  the  ardent  desire  of  the  young 

1  The  conrectness  of  this  fact  has,  it  is  tnie,  very  recently  heeii  called  in  question  by 
Prof.  Schnitzer.  "  Origines  iieber  die  Grundlehren  der  Glaubenswissenscbaft,"  and  by 
Dr  Banr  in  his  critique  on  this  work,  Jahrbiicher  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Kritik,  Mai  1837, 
Nr.  89.  But  I  must  still,  with  Dr  Engelhardt,  in  the  Studien  and  Kritiken,  Jalirgang 
1B38,  Istc's  Heft,  S.  157,  and  Dr  Redepenning,  in  his  Monographic  ueber  Origenes,  hold 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  Eusebius,  whose  notices  concerning  Origen  are  derived  iW)m 
the  most  authentic  sources,  is  (1.  vi.  c.  8)  a  trustworthy  witness;  and  his  account  of  a 
matier  of  this  sort  we  should  not  be  at  all  warranted  to  put  down  as  fiilse,  without  the 
most  weigbty  reasons.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  he  would  aUow  himself  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  any  rumour  growing  out  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  facts,  and  the  less  so 
aj»  he  could  have  no  inclination  whatever  blindly  to  adopt  any  such  rumour:  for  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  exalt  Origen,  and  such  a  step,  even  in  the  opinion  of  Ease- 
bins,  although  he  seeks  to  give  the  utmost  prominence  to  the  good  motive  at  bottom,  still 
requires  the  excuse  (0/9ev^  ^taXovv,  as  he  expresses  it)  Origen  himself  aays,  in  fact, 
(in  the  passage  referred  to,  Matth.  T.  xv.  §  3,)  that  he  was  once  inclined  to  the  literal 
interpretation,  out  of  which  that  misconception  arose.  In  the  fulness  of  detaU  with 
which  he  there  treats  this  subject,— in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step, — we  seem  to  hear  one  who  speaks  from  his  own  painful  expe- 
rience, and  holds  up  his  own  example  as  a  warning  to  others.  It  is  nothing  strange  if 
a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  restrains  him  from  expressly  avowing  tliat  this  is  the  case. 
Assuredly,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  inferred  in  the  least  from  the  words,  "  he  would  not 
have  spent  so  much  time  on  this  subject,  (c[  /a^  kuI  impdxt  ifitv  tovv  ToXfiTiaav- 
Ta*,")  that  he  had  observed  this  only  in  others. 

2  Philo,  opp.  f  186:  *E^tvvovxt^^'iv,aidfAH»oifj1i  irpdt  avvovaiat  IkvSiaov^  Xvttuv. 
See  moreover  a  gnome  of  2/^to«,  12,  which  was  widely  circulated  among  the  Alexan- 
drian Christians ;  according  to  the  translation  of  Rufinus:  Omne  membrum  corporis, 
quod  suadet  te  contra  pudicitiam  agere,  abjiciendum.  These  gnomes,  by  the  way,  came 
neither  from  a  Roman  bishop,  by  the  name  of  Sextus,  C whether  the  first  or  the  second,) 
as  Rufinus  supposed;  nor,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  (V.  ep.  ad  Ctesiphon,)  from  a 
heathen  Pythagorean :  but  they  are  the  work  of  some  man,  who,  from  certain  Platonic 
and  Gnostic  maxims,  and  expressions  of  scripture  wTCSted  out  of  their  proper  connection, 
had  drawn  up  for  himself  a  nystem  of  morals,  the  highest  aim  of  which  was  the  dird^na. 
Th^y  do  not  contain  a  moral  system  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  but  many  lofty 
maxims,  along  with  many  perverse  ones. 
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man  after  holiness, — his  sincere  love  of  the  Redeemer,  whom  he 
was  ready  literally  to  obey  in  every  hint  which  had  been  given  by 
him,  shine  forth  conspicuonsly.  But  although  such  errors,  arising 
out  of  what  is  holiest  in  man,  should  always  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  gentleness ;  yet  there  are  many  at  all  times,  who,  with 
but  one  standard* for  everything,  pronounce  judgment  on  aberra- 
tions of  this  kind  with  so  much  the  greater  severity,  as  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  alone  even  such  acts  of  enthusiastic  extravagance 
can  proceed,  lies  remote  from  their  own  carnal  sense  or  tame  un- 
derstandings. Origen  speaks  from  experience,  when  he  takes 
notice  of  those  who,  by  similar  misconceptions  and  similar  false 
steps,  have  involved  themselves  in  disgrace,  not  only  with  the  un- 
believing world,  but  likewise  with  that  whole  class  who  will  sooner 
pardon  any  other  human  frailty  than  those  errors  which  spring 
out  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  God,  and  an  immoderate  longing  after 
holiness.^  When  the  bishop  Demetrius  first  heard  of  the  transac- 
tion, he  did  not  overlook  in  the  error  the  purity  of  the  motive  ; 
though  afterwards  he  took  advantage  of  this  false  step  as  a  means 
to  injure  Origen. 

An  important  point  would  be  gained,  were  it  possible  fairly  to 
determine  the  precise  time  and  manner  in  which  Origen  passed 
over — ^to  speak  in  the  Alexandrian  style — from  the  irUni^  to  the 
yvSxri^i  After  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  Clement's 
peculiar  bent  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that,  if  Origen 
was  his  immediate  disciple  as  a  theologian,  he  had  from  the  first 
been  stimulated  by  Clement  to  make  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  of  the  different  here- 
tics ;  as  indeed  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  theology 
required  that  he  should  do.  But  probably  the  original  turn  of 
Origen's  mind  was  of  a  far  more  decided  and  determinate  character. 
There  was  in  his  case  no  mutual  interpenetration  of  the  elements 
subsisting  beside  each  other  in  his  mind.  The  practical  Christian, 
the  ascetic,  and  the  literary  element,  never  kindly  intermingled. 
He  says  himself,  that  it  was  first  by  an  outward  occasion  he  was 
led  to  busy  himself  with  the  study  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  generally  with  the  systems 
of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  by  his  intercourse,  namely, 
with  heretics  and  pagans  of  philosophical  education,  who,  at- 

1  In  Matth.  %  8,  T.  15,  f.  867. 
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tracted  by  his  reputation,  entered  with  him  into  discussions  of 
religious  topics,  when  he  was  compelled  to  give  them  a  reason  of 
his  faith,  and  to  refute  the  objections  which  they  brought  against 
it.  He  expresses  himself  on  this  point  in  the  following  manner, 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  defends  himself  for  bestowing  his  time  on 
the  Greek  philosophy  :  *'  When  I  had  wholly  devoted  myself  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  divine  doctrines,  and  the  fame  of  my  skill 
^  in  them  began  to  be  spread,  and  sometimes  heretics,  sometimes 
snch  as  had  been  conversant  with  the  Grecian  sciences,  and  par- 
ticularly men  from  the  philosophical  schools,  came  to  visit  me,  it 
seemed  to  me  necessary,  that  I  should  examine  the  doctrinal  opi- 
nions of  the  heretics,  and  what  the  philosophers  pretended  to 
know  of  the  truth/'  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  teacher  of  philosophical  science,  with  whom  Hera- 
clas,  a  convert  of  Origen's,  had  alreiidy  spent  five  years.  As  he 
here  particularizes  an  individual  known  at  that  time  in  Alexan- 
dria, simply  as  the  teacher  of  philosophy,  chronology  would  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  think  of  the  famous  Ammonias  Saccas,  the  teacher 
of  the  profound  Flotinus,  from  whose  hand  the  chaotic  eclecticism 
of  the  Neo-Platonists — ^that  compound  of  Oriental  and  Grecian 
elements — ^received  a  more  definite  shape.  Add  to  this,  that 
Porphyry,  in  his  work  against  Christianity,  expressly  calls  Origen 
a  disciple  of  this  Ammonius.^ 


1  For  tbere  can  be  no  doabt  on  this  point;  viz.,  that  Porphyry,  in  Euseb.  I.  vi.  c.  19, 
meant  no  other  person  than  this  Ammonias,  altbongh  Eusebius  confonnds  him  with  the 
church-teacher  Ammonias,  who  had  written  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  still  extant,  and 
a  book  on  the  agreement  between  Moses  and  Jesus.  There  were,  at  periods  not  far  re- 
mote fh>m  each  other,  and  in  Alexandria  itself,  a  pagan  Ammonius,  highly  distinguished 
among  the  learned— a  Christian  Ammonias, — and  two  OrUjens.  We  may  here  remark, 
that,  when  Porphyry  says  of  Origen— ^'EXXn^  ^v  eXAijo-t  waidtu^'fiv  Xayotv,  wpJ«  t6 
fiap^pov  i^ujcitXc  roXfirifia  {he  became  an  apostate  to  the  religion  of  the  barbarians), 
one  part  of  the  assertion  has  its  trnth;  namely,  that  Origen,  from  the  first,  had  been 
disciplined  in  the  Greek  literature,  but  it  was  a  false  insinuation  of  Porphyry,  that  he 
bod  been  educated  in  Paganism.  We  cannot  suppose  that  Porphyry,  in  this  case,  con- 
founded the  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Origen ;  for  he  knew  them  both.  I  must 
agree  with  Dr  Redepenning,  in  his  Monographic  ueber  Origenes,  that  the  reasons  ad- 
duced by  Ritter  are  by  no  means  flufflcient  to  reftjte  the  hypothesis— that  the  philosopher 
whose  lectures  Origen  attended  was  Ammonius  Saccas.  Although  several  philosophers 
taught  at  Alexandria,  still  the  words  which  Origen  employs— ITa/>d  tcS  ^l^a<rK6\10 
rw9  4n\oo6ipwv  fxa^nf^druv,  naturally  snggeste  the  famous  one;  and  chronology 
points  to  the  Ammonius  in  question.  And  even  though  Ammonius  sprung  from  Chris- 
tian  parents,  and  again  fell  back  to  Paganism,  yet  this  is  no  tufiBcient  reason  for  main- 
taining that  Origen  must  have  had  scruples  about  hearing  him,— being,  as  he  was,  a  fa- 
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From  this  time  began  the  great  change  in  the  theological  bent 
of  Origen's  mind.  It  now  became  his  endeavour,  to  trace  the 
vestiges  of  tmth  in  all  human  systems ;  to  examine  all  things, 
that  he  might  everywhere  separate  the  tnie  from  the  false.  His 
residence  in  Alexandria,  where  sects  so  widely  different  were 
brought  together  ;  his  journey  to  Bome  (in  the  year  211  ;)  his 
journeys  to  and  within  Palestine  ;  to  Achaia,  to  Cappadoeia ; 
gave  him  opportunity,  as  he  tells  us  himself,^  of  visiting  those 
who  pretended  to  any  extraordinary  knowledge,  and  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  examining  their  doctrines.  He  made  it  his 
principle,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  traditional 
opinion  of  the  multitude,  but  to  hold  fast  that  only  as  tmth, 
which  he  found  after  unbiassed  examination.  This  principle  he 
expresses  in  a  practical  application  of  Matth.  xxii.  19, 2J  :  *'  We 
here  learn  from  our  Saviour,  that  we  are  not,  under  the  pretext 
of  piety,  to  pin  our  faith  on  that  which  is  said  by  the  multitude, 
and  which,  therefore,  stands  in  high  authority ;  but  on  that 
which  results  from  examination  and  the  internal  connection  of 
truth  ;  for  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  when  he  was  asked  whether 
men  should  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not,  he  not  only  expressed 
his  own  judgment,  but,  having  asked  them  to  show  him  a  penny, 
he  inquired,  whose  image  and  superscription  is  this ;  and  when 
they  said,  it  is  Csesar's,  he  answered  that  men  should  give  nnto 
CaBsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  not,  under  the  pretext  of 
religion,  deprive  him  of  what  was  his  own."'  Hence  the  mildness 
with  which  he  passed  judgment  on  those  who  were  wrong,  an 
illustration  of  which  we  have  in  the  following  beautiful  remark  on 
John  xiii.  8 :  ''  It  is  clear,  that  although  Peter  said  this  in  a  good 
and  respectful  disposition  towards  his  Teacher,  yet  he  said  it  to 
his  own  hurt.  Life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  sins,  attaching  to  those 
who  in  their  faith  mean  what  is  right,  but  out  of  ignorance  say, 
or  even  do,  what  leads  to  the  contrary.  Such  are  those  who  say : 
Thou  shalt  not  touch  this,  thou  shalt  not  taste  that,  thou  shalt  not 

mous  teteber  of  tbe  Platouic  philosophy.  And  it  sfcil]  remalDS  open  for  inquiry,  whetbrr 
really  the  descent  of  Anunonius  fhim  Christian  parents  is  an  ascertained  fact, 

1  c.  Gels.!,  vi.  c.  24:  IIoXXovc  IttrnpuX^ovm  TOfrovt  r^  ynt,  koI  to^^ 'tratrra- 
Xov  iirayytXXofLiimtfv  Tt  tUivai  Ji|Tn<rovTM. 

3  In  Matth.  t.  xyii.  {  26,  f.  488:  M^  toi«  Oird  tmv  troWmv  Xayo/iipoit  Ktd  iiit  iwro 
ivdo^oiv  K^aivoiiivoi^,  irp<Mf>dati  t^v  tk  ^t6»  cOo-i/Scias  trpovix^u^t  aXXA  ^i  t^v  if^t- 
TuvtrnvHai  r^s  dKoXov^iat  tov  \6yov  trapivrafiii^otv. 
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handle  the  other.  Gol.  ii.  21,  22.  Bat  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who,  in  the  sects,  are  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  ; 
who  set  forth  that  which  is  soul-destroying  as  saving  doctrine  ; 
and  who  frame  to  themselves  false  notions  of  the  person  of  Jesna^ 
under  the  supposition  that  they  honour  him  thereby  T*^ 

By  this  liberality  of  mind,  it  was  the  happiness  of  Origen  to 
bring  back  many  heretics,  with  whom  he  fell  in  contact  at  Alex- 
andria, particularly  Gnostics,  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
One  .remarkable  example  of  this  sort  was  that  Ambrosins,  a 
wealthy  man  in  Alexandria,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Christianity  had  been  exhibited  to  him  in  the  common 
representations  of  the  church-teachers,  had  sought,  and  supposed 
that  he  had  found,  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  it  among  the 
Gnostics ;  until,  through  the  influence  of  Origen,  he  was  unde- 
ceived of  his  error,  and  rejoiced  at  now  finding,  through  his  means, 
the  right  Gnosis  at  the  same  time  with  the  true  faith.^  He  now 
becaine  Origmf  s  warmest  friend,  and  endeavoured  especially  to 
promote  his  literary  labours  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

If  Origen,  afler  having  been  taught,  by  his  own  experience,  the 
errors  resulting  from  a  grossly  literal  interpretation  of  scripture, 
and  the  hurtful  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  passed  over 
to  the  other  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  allegorizing  method  of  expo- 
sition ;  his  conscientious  and  zealous  endeavours  to  avail  himself 
of  every  help  which  could  be  used  in  restoring  back  to  its  original 
condition,  and  in  rightly  understanding,  the  literal  text  of  scrip- 
ture, deserve  the  greater  esteem.  To  this  end,  he  studied  the 
Hebrew,  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhodd,- — a  task  of 
some  difficulty  to  a  Greek.  He  undertook  an  emendation  of  the 
biblical  manuscripts,  by  comparing  them  with  one  another :  he 
is  the  creator  of  sacred  literature  among  the  Christians  ;  although 
his  arbitrary  principles  of  interpretation  prevented,  in  his  own 
case,  the  full  realization  of  all  those  results  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  expected  from  it.  Many  pregnant  ideas  were 
scattered  abroad  by  him,  which  needed  only  to  be  applied  in  a 
different  way  f\rom  that  which  his  own  one-sided  speculative  bent 
and  his  mistaken  notions  of  inspiration  allowed,  to  lead  to  flruit- 
fol  results. 

I  In  Joann.  T.  izxii.  ^  5. 

3  See  tbe  words  to  Ambrosius,  T.  Evang.  Joann.  p.  99,  cited  on  a  former  occasion. 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Ab  the  number  of  those  who  now  resorted  to  him  for  religions 
instrnction  continued  to  increase,  and  at  the  same  time  his  lite- 
rary labours  on  the  scriptures,  which  extended  over  a  widening 
field,  claimed  more  of  his  attention ;  in  order  to  gain  time,  he 
shared  the  task  of  catechist  with  his  friend  Heraclas  ;  giving  oyer 
to  the  latter  the  preparatory  religious  instruction,  and  reserving 
for  himself  the  exactor  instruction  of  the  more  adyaneed^ — a  di- 
vision of  labour  which  probably  had  reference  to  the  two  classes 
of  catechumens  of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken.* 

The  division  of  his  official  labours  in  this  department  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
of  the  Church,  and  to  establish  a  sort  of  preliminary  school  to  the 
Christian  Gnosis,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  which  was  reck- 
oned by  the  Greeks  to  the  Encyclopedia,  or  general  circle  of 
education,  as  well  as  on  philosophy.  He  expounded  to  his  pnpils 
M  the  ancient  philosophers  in  whom  a  moral  and  religious  ele- 
ment was  to  be  found,  and  sought  to  train  them  to  that  mental 
freedom  which  would  enable  them  everywhere  to  separate  tmth 
from  the  mixture  of  falsehood  ;  as  his  disciple,  Gregory  Thaoma- 
turgus,  has  described,  in  the  account  of  Origen's  method  of  in- 
struction, which  he  has  given  in  a  work  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned. Thus  he  entitled  himself  to  the  great  merit  of  diffusing 
a  more  liberal  system  of  Christian  and  scientific  education,  of 
which  the  schools  that  resulted  ft'om  his  labours  are  the  evidence. 
It  was  also  his  lot  to  conduct  many  who  had  been  drawn  to  him 
solely  through  the  love  of  science,  by  gradual  steps,  to  faith  in 
the  gospel ; — ^first  inspiring  in  them  a  longing  after  divine  things; 
then  pointing  out  to  them  the  inadequacy  of  the  Greek  systems 
of  philosophy  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  human  nature ;  and 
finally  exhibiting  to  them  the  doctrine  of  scripture  coneeming 
divine  things,  contrasted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers. His  course  of  instruction  ended  with  his  lectures  on 
the  interpretation  of  ^scripture,  which,  following  the  principles 
unfolded  in  the  earlier  studies,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit his  whole  theologico-philosophical  system,  or  his  whole 
Gnosis,  in  single  investigations  and  remarks.  Many  of  those 
whom  Origen  was  enabled  thus  gradually  to  bring  to  the  know- 

1  Euseb.  lib.  vt.  c.  15.  ^  See  vol.  I.  p.  410. 
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ledge  and  to  the  love  of  the  gospel,  became  afterwards  zealous 
and  influential  teachers  of  the  Church. 

Ambrosius,  whom  we  mentioned  above  as  the  friend  of  Origen, 
took  special  interest  in  his  scientific  labours.  Origen  used  to 
call  him  his  work-driver  (ipyoBu»KTff<;,)  He  not  only  excited 
bim  by  his  questions  and  challenges  to  many  inquiries,  but  also 
employed  his  great  wealth  in  proriding  him  with  the  means  of 
pursuing  expensive  investigations ;  such,  for  instance,  as  made 
indispensable  the  purchase  and  collation  of  manuscripts.  He 
inmished  him  with  seven  ready  scribes,  who  were  to  relieve  each 
other  as  his  amanuenses,  besides  others  to  transcribe  everything 
in  a  fair  copy.  Origen  says  of  this  friend,  in  one  of  his  letters  :^ 
**  He  who  gave  me  credit  for  great  diligence,  and  a  great  thirst 
after  the  divine  word,  has,  by  his  own  diligence  and  his  own  love 
of  sacred  science,  convinced  himself  how  much  he  was  mistaken. 
He  has  so  far  outdone  me,  that  I  am  in  danger  of  not  coming  up ' 
to  his  requisitions.  The  collation  of  manuscripts  leaves  me  no 
time  to  eat ;  and  after  meals  I  can  neither  go  out  nor  enjoy  a 
season  of  rest ;  but  even  at  those  times  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
tinue my  philological  investigations  and  the  correction  of  manu- 
scripts. Even  the  night  is  not  granted  me  for  repose,  but  a 
great  part  of  it  is  claimed  for  these  philological  inquiries.  I  will 
not  mention  the  time  from  early  in  the  morning  till  the  ninth  and 
sometimes  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day ;'  for  all  who  take  pleasure 
in  such  labours,  employ  those  hours  in  the  study  of  the  divine 
word,  and  in  reading.'* 

Ambrosins  urged  Origen,  by  the  publication  of  his  theological 
labours,  to  give  the  entire  Church  an  opportunity  of  eivjoying  the 
benefit  of  them,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  had  first  excited  among  the  Christians  a  spirit  of  deeper 
reseaich  into  the  things  of  God,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
more  profound  scriptural  interpretation,  contrived,  by  arbitrary 
allegorical  expositions,  to  introduce  their  Theosophy  into  holy 
writ.  The  object  last  mentioned  is  one  which  Origen  himself 
assigns  for  his  labours,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  Tame  of  his  com- 
mentary on  the  gospel  of  John,  which  was  in  part  aimed  against 
the  Gnostic  Heracleon.  "  As  at  present  the  heterodox,"  he  says, 

1  T.  i.  opp.  ed.de  la  Rue,  f.  8. 

>  Till  three  or  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  aoeordingto  our  reckoning. 
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"  nnder  cover  of  the  Gnosis,  set  themselves  against  God's  holy 
Church,  and  scatter  abroad  works  of  many  volumes,  which  pro- 
mise to  expound  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  writings ;  so  will 
they  succeed,  if  we  remain  silent,  without  placing  the  sound  and 
true  doctrines  by  their  side,  to  snatch  away  the  hungry  souls, 
who,  for  want  of  wholesome  nourishment,  hasten  to  that  which  is 
forbidden." 

He  completed  at  Alexandria  his  commentaries  on  Genesis,  the 
Psalms,  the  Lamentation  of  Jeremiah,  (of  which  writings  some 
fragments  only  remain,)  his  five  first  Tomes  on  the  gospel  of 
John,  his  tract  on  the  resurrection,  his  Stromata,  and  his  work 
concerning  principles.^ '  The  work  last  mentioned  derived  great 
importance  from  the  struggle  which  it  called  forth  between  oppo- 
site tendencies  of  the  theological  mind,  and  from  the  influence 
which  it  had  on  the  fortunes  of  Origen  and  of  his  school.  Flar 
tonic  philosophy  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  then, 
still  more  than  at  a  later  period,  blended  together  in  his  mind. 
His  wildness  of  speculation  became  afterwards  moderated  by  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Many  ideas  which  he  had 
thrown  out  in  this  work,  (rather  as  problems,  however,  than  as 
decisions,)  he  afterwards  retracted;  although  the  principles  of 
his  system  always  remained  the  same.  He  declared  himself,  in  a 
letter  subsequently  written  to  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  before 
whom  his  doctrines  had  probably  been  accused  as  heretical,  that 
he  had  set  forth  many  things  in  that  book  which  he  no  longer 
acknowledged  as  true,  and  that  his  friend  Ambrosius  had  pub- 
lished it  against  his  will.^ 

Yet,  as  has  often  happened,  unless  there  had  been  an  outward 
occasion  for  it,  an  intervention  of  personal  and  unworthy  passions, 
the  conflict  between  Origen  and  the  party  of  the  Church  zealots 
would  not  have  broken  out, 'at  least  so  soon  ;  especially  as  Ori- 
gen was  far  from  possessing  that  pride  which  in  other  cases  so 
readily  connects  itself  with  a  theological  tendency  of  this  sort, 
and  as  he  constantly  evinced  the  utmost  forbearance  towards 
those  whose  religious  and  theological  principles  differed  firom  his 
own.    The  authority  of  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  was  to  him  an 

^  Tltpl  dpxStv  =  Twv  KopvipauyraTmif  xal  a/>xt'<^«v  ioy/iarrnvt  >B  Origen  himseif 
expresses  it  in  Joann.  T.  x.  §  13. 
2  Vid.  Hieronym.  ep.  41,  T.  iv.  opp.  edd.  Martianay,  f.  311. 
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important  support  ;^but  this  man,  who  was  full  of  the  hierarchi- 
cal pride,  which  in  these  times  we  find  especially  rife  in  the 
bishops  of  the  large  cities,  had  his  jealousies  excited  by  the  great 
reputation  of  Origen,  and  the  Jionour  which  he  received  on  par- 
ticular occasions. 

Especially  the  honour  paid  him  by  two  of  his  friends,  Alexan- 
der, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  and  Theoctis- 
tus,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  gaye  no  small  umbrage.  The 
haughty  Demetrius  had  already  taken  it  greatly  amiss  of  them, 
that  they  had  permitted^Origen,  when  a  layman,^  to  preach  in 
their  churches.*''  Yet  when,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  bishop, 
he  returned  back  to  Alexandria,  he  was  enabled  to  restore  the 
friendly  relations  in  which  they  had  previously  stood  to  each  other. 
But  in  the  year  288,  he  happened  to  make  a  journey  to  Greece 
on  some  ecclesiastical  business  of  which  we  hare  no  further  ac- 
count.' While  upon  this  journey,  he  made  a  yisit  to  his  friends 
in  Palestine  ;  and  these  ordained  him  as  a  presbyter  at  Caesarea. 

^This  was  a  step,  for  which  Demetrius  could  not  forgiye  the  two 
bishops,  nor  Origen.  After  the  return  of  the  latter,  Demetrius 
convened  a  synod,  composed  of  presbyters  ft'om  his  own  diocese, 
and  of  other  Egyptian  bishops,  and  here  brought  against  Origen 
that  indiscreet  act  of  his  youth,  by  which,  we  must  allow,  according 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  spiritual  order .^   But  it  should  have  been  duly  considered, 

1  Se«  \oL  i.  p.  268. 

s  There  were*  probably  in  Uie  year  216,  cerUun  warlike  demonstrations  in  Alexandria, 
according  to  Enseb.  1.  vi.  c.  10,  which  made  it  unsafe  for  him  to  reside  there  any  longer  > 
perhaps  when  the  demented  Caracalla,  on  lus  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  gave  ap  this  city 
to  the  rapacious  and  murderous  lusts  of  his  soldiers,  JE\.  Spartian.  1.  vi.  c.  6.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  fury  of  the  pagan  soldiers  would  light  especially  on  the  Christians 
Origen  betook  himself  to  Palestine,  fur  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  ancient  friends,  and' 
as  he  says  himself,  (in  Joann.  T.  vi.  §  24,)  for  tlie  purpose  of  exploring  the  footsteps  of 
Jesus,  of  his  disciples,  and  of  the  prophets  (lirl  Ivroptav  tS»m  lx»^v  'Irivou  xal  rcop  fAU- 
^rrrmif  alrrov  kuI  tu»  irpot^ijTMV.) 

3  Perhaps  he  was  called  Into  these^eountries  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  with  Gnos- 
tics who  had  spread  there, — ^his  skill  in  managing  disputes  of  this  sort  being  extensively 
known.  His  disputation  with  Candidus  the  Valentinian,  the  acts  of  which  are  cited  by 
Jerome,  mig^t  lead  us  to  infer  this. 

<*  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  already  existing,  which  we  Andfin 
the  xvii.  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  It  was  here  by  no  means  unconditionally  forbidden 
after  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament  law,  Deut  xxiii.  that  a  eunuch  should  be  chosen 
to  the  spiritual  order;  but  expressly  defined,  that  whoever  had  been  subjected  to  such  a 
mischance,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  if  worthy,  might  become  an  ecclesiastic ;  only 
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that  he  had  since  become  an  entirely  different  man ;  that  he  had  long 
condemned  the  step  into  which  his  youthM  zeal  had  betrayed  him. 
Yet  for  this  reason  he  was  deprived  of  the  presbyterial  rank  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him,  and  forbidden  to  exercise  the  office  of 
a  pnblic  teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  Church.^  Haying  once  drawn 
npon  himself  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  pharisaical  bishop,  he 
conld  enjoy  no  further  peace  in  Alexandria.  Demetrins  did  not 
stop  with  the  first  attack  upon  him :  he  now  began  to  stigma- 
tize the  doctrines  of  Origen  as  heretical — a  proceeding  for  which, 
perhaps,  some  assertions  of  the  latter,  in  his  disputations  with  the 
Gnostics,  had  given  fresh  occasion.' 

Yet  from  the  resources  of  his  own  inner  life  he  drew  sufficient 
peace  of  mind  to  complete  his  fifth  Tome  on  the  gospel  of  John, 
amid  the  storms  at  Alexandria  (since,  as  he  says,^  Jesus  com- 
manded the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea ;)  when  he  finally 
concluded  to  leave  that  city,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  friends 
at  Gsesarea  in  Palestine.  But  the  persecutions  of  Demetrius  fol* 
lowed  him  even  there.  The  bishop  now  seized  on  a  pretext, 
which  would  enable  him  easily  to  find  allies  in  Egypt  and  out  of 
Egypt ;  inasmuch  as  the ,  prevailing  dogmatic  spirit,  in  many 
parts  of  the  church,  was  violently  opposed  to  the  idealistic  ten- 
dency of  Origen's  school,  and  inasmuch  as  the  work  irepl  apx^v 
would  furnish  such  abundant  materials  for  the  charge  of  heresy. 
At  a  more  numerous  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  Demetrius  ex- 
cluded Origen,  as  a  heretic,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  synod  issued  against  him  a  violent  invective.  To  this 
document  Origen  alludes,  when,  in  commencing  once  more  at  C»- 
sarea,  the  continuation  of  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  John, 
he  says  :  "  That  God  who  once  led  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  had 
also  delivered  him  from  that  land  ;  but  his  enemy,  in  his  recent 

6  iaurdv  eucptcTripidvat  fiti  yivlv^m  xXtipiKo^,  It  was  simply  designed  to  offer  a  check 
to  that  ascetic  species  of  enthusiasm. 

I  PhotiuB  says,  it  is  true,;that  this  same  synod  not  only  forbade  Origen  to  exercise  the 
office  of  teacher,  but  also  to  remain  a  resident  in  the  Alexandrian  churoh.  Bat  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  a  bishop  at  that  time  could  enforce  this.  He  could,  in  fact,  only  ex- 
clude him  from  the  coomiunion  of  the  Church,  and  this  was  first  done  in  the  seoond 
synod.  MoreoTer,  the  words  of  Origen  do  not  seem  to  intimate,  thai  he  had  been  forced 
to  leave  Alexandria. 

9  As  we  might  infer  from  the  disputation  with  Candidns  the  Yalentinian.  Hieronym- 
adv.  Rnfin.  lib.  ii.  f.  414,  vol.  iv. 

3  In  Joann.  T.  vi.  §  1. 
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letter,  truly  at  Tariance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  had  assailed 
him  with  the  utmost  virulence,  and  roused  against  him  all  the 
winds  of  malice  in  Egypt/*^ 

This  personal  quarrel  became  now  a  conflict  between  the  oppo« 
site  doctrinal  parties.  The  churches  in  Palestine  Arabia,  Fhoe* 
nicia,  and  Achaia,  took  the  sid^ibf  Origen  :  the  Church  of  Borne 
declared  against  him.^     How  Origen  judged  of  those  who  stigma- 

1  We  are  in  want  of  connected  and  trnstworthy  aceoants  respecting  these  eyents,  so 
pregnant  of  eonseqnences.  We  can  only  endeavour,  by  a  combination  of  particnlars,  to 
trace  the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  really  occurred.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  from  the  intima- 
tion which  Eutebius  gives,  and  from  Origen's  words,  which  have  already  been  cited,  con- 
cerning that  indiscretion  of  his  youth,  that  the  latter  was  then  urged  against  him ;  but 
this  conld  be  employed  only  as  a  reason  for  excluding  him  from  the  clerical  office.  The 
other  steps  against  him  must  have  originated  in  some  other  complaint.  Photins,  who 
had  read  the  Apology  of  Pamphilus  in  behalf  of  Origen,  says,  it  is  tme.  Cod.  118,  that 
Demetrius  accused  him  of  having  undertaken  the  joumpy  to  Athena  without  his  penris* 
•ion»  and  of  having  caused  himself,  on  this  journey  undertaken  without  his  pennission, 
to  be  ordained  a  presbyter, — ^which  certainly  would  have  been  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
of  the  church  on  the  part  of  Origen,  as  well  as  of  the  bishops.  But  if  Demetrius  bnm^ 
this  charge  against  Origen,  still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  he  had  any  gnmnds  for  it.  We 
■ee  ten  the  citation  of  Jerome,  de  vir.  illnstr.  e.  US,  that  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, had  to  allege  against  DemeliiuB,  the  tuA  that  he  had  ordained  Origen  on  the  autho- 
rity of  an  epistola  formats,  which  Origen  brought  with  him  from  his  bishop.  The  church 
laws  respecting  these  matters  were  at  that  time,  perhaps,  still  so  vague,  that  Alexander 
might  suppose  he  had  every  right  to  ordain  a  man  who  belonged  to  another  diocese ; 
and  yet  Demetrius  might  look  upon  this  as  an  invasion  on  the  rights  of  his  episcopal 
office.  At  any  rate,  however,  this  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  excommunicating  Origen. 
The  participation  of  other  churches  in  this  attack  upon  him ;  the  brand  of  heresy,  which 
Origen  continued  to  bear  even  after  his  death ;  his  own  language  in  justification  of  him- 
self, in  the  letter  already  cited,  addressed  to  the  Boman  bishop  Fabian  (as  he  had  also 
written  to  other  bishops  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy,  Euseb.  1.  vi.  o.  d6;)^4dl  con* 
spire  to  show,  that  his  doctrines  were  the  cause  of  his  excommunication.  We  see  also 
from  what  Jerome  cites,  1.  ii.  adv.  Rufln.  f.  411,  and  from  the  letter  of  Origen  against 
Demetrius,  that  he  was  accused  of  errors  in  his  system  of  faith ;  since  he  derends  him- 
self  against  the  charge  of  having  asserted  that  Satan  would  one  day  become  holy,— al- 
though we  cannot  weU  understand  how  he  could  deny  this  assertion,  which  is  necessarily 
(grounded  in  his  system,  fiufinus  cites  passages  from  one  of  Origen's  letters  of  vindica- 
tion, addressed  to  his  friends  in  Alexandria:  ftt>m  which  we  learn,  that  a  forged  protocol, 
pretending  to  give  an  account  of  a  disputation  held  between  him  and  the  heretics,  had 
excited  surprise  at  his  doctrinal  positions,  even  among  his  friends  in  Palestine.  They 
had  despatched  a  messenger  after  him  to  Athens,  and  requested  from  him  the  original  of 
the  protocol.  Also  protocols  of  this  sort  had  been  dispersed  as  far  as  Rome.  Vid.  Ruiln 
de  adulteratione  Ubromm  Origenis,  in  opp.  Hi($ronym.  T.  v.  f.  ^1,  ed.  Martianay.  Al- 
though Rnfin  is  not  a  faithfril  translator,  yet  this  cannot  have  been  a  story  wholly  in- 
vented by  himself.  The  disputations  with  the  Gnostics,  moreover,  could  not  fail  to  fur- 
nish occasions,  which  would  bring  out  prominently  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of 
Origen ;  and  every  opportunity  of  making  his  orthodoxy  suspected  in  his  own  church 
most  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  by  those  who  found  in  him  so  powerful  an  antagonist 

S  Hieronym.  ep.  29,  ad  Paulum :  Damnatus  a  Demetrio  episcopo,  exceptis  Palestintf 
rt  Arabia  et  Phcenicie  at^ue  Achaic  sacerdotibus.    In  damnatiouem  ejus  cousentit  urbs 
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tized  him  as  a  heretic,  appears  from  a  remark,^  which  he  makes 
after  citing  1  Corinth,  i.  25 :  "  If  J  had  said,"  he  obserres,  ^  the 
foolishness  of  God,  how  woold  the  loyers  of  censure'  accuse  me  ! 
How  should  I  be  accosed  by  them  eren  thongh  I  had  said  a 
thousand  times  what  they  themselves  hold  to  be  tme,  yet  had  not 
rightly  said  this  single  thing, — ^Ibw  should  I  be  accused  by  them 
for  saying, '  the  foolishness  of  God*  1  "  In  his  letter  of  rindica- 
tion  against  the  synod  which  had  excommunicated  him,  he  quotes 
some  of  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  wicked  priests 
and  potentates,  and  then  adds :  "  But  we  should  far  rather  pity 
than  hate  them,  far  rather  pray  for  them  than  curse  them ;  for 
we  are  made  to  bless,  and  not  to  curse."* 

The  efforts  of  Origen's  enemies  only  contributed  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  his  activity.  His  removal  to  Palestine  was  certainly 
important  in  its  consequences,  an  opportunity  being  thus  given 

Roma:  ipsa  contra  huno  oogit  senatum.  To  be  Bare  he  adds  to  this:  non  propter  dog- 
matom  novitatem ;  non  propter  hsresin,  sed  quia  g^riam  eloqnantiA  ejus  et  sdentiB 
ferre  non  poterant  Bnt  this  is  not  fact ;  it  is  the  subjective  interpretation  of  motiTes, 
according  to  interests  which  Jerome  at  that  time  espoused.  Compare,  moreover,  there* 
mark  msde  in  the  case  of  Tertullian. 

^  Horn.  Tiii.  in  Jerem.  ^  8. 

3  02  ffuXalrtoi, 

8  See  1.  c.  Hieronym.  1.  iv.  f.  411.  Comp.  what  Origen  says  against  the  signiAcancy 
of  ni^ust  excommunication,  see  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Com|).  also  in  Matth.  T.  xvi.  {  25,  f.  44d, 
the  words  in  which  we  discern  the  sealous  opponent  of  hierarchy,  who  was  able  to  dis- 
cover the  pious  disposition  even  when  hidden  under  the  most  unpromising  shapes,  sod, 
wherever  it  appeared,  embraced  it  in  his  love.  Different  from  this,  however,  was  the 
course  of  those  bishops  who  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  a  priestly  caste  and  faierarehical 
pride,  and  of  whom  he  says,  applying  to  them  the  passage  in  Matth.  xxL  16 :  *<  As  these 
scribes  and  priests  were  censurable  according  to  the  letter  of  the  history,  so,  in  the  spi- 
ritual application  of  this  passage,  there  may  be  many  a  blame-worthy  high-pritet,  who 
fails  to  adorn  his  episcopal  dignity  by  his  life,  and  to  put  on  the  Urim  and  Thamaiio, 
(the  Light  and  RigfU,  Ezod.  xxviii.)  These,  while  tliey  behold  the  wonderful  thinga  of 
God,  despise  the  babes  and  sucklings  in  the  Church,  who  sing  praises  to  God  and  his 
Christ  They  are  displeased  at  their  spiritual  progress,  and  complain  of  them  to  Jesus, 
as  if  they  did  wrong  when  they  do  no  wroug.  They  ask  Jesus,  *  Hearest  thou  what  these 
say?'  And  this  we  shall  better  understand,  if  we  consider  how  often  it  happens,  that 
men  of  ardent  minds,  who  hazard  their  liberty  in  bold  confessions  before  the  Heathen, 
who  despise  danger,  who  with  all  constancy  lead  lives  of  the  strictest  continence  and 
severest  austerity — ^how  often  such  men,  who  are  rude,  however,  in  their  expceasiooa, 
{Uiwrai  Tp  \i^ti)f  are  calumniated  by  these  blame-worthy  high-priests  as  disoiganiien, 
—how  often  they  are  accused  by  them  before  Jesus,  as  if  they  themselves  behaved  better 
than  such  honest  and  good  children.  But  Jesus  testifies  in  favour  of  the  children,  and 
on  the  other  hand  accuses  the  high-priests  of  ignorance,  saying,  '  Have  ye  not  read.  Out 
of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  ordained  praise.' "  It  might  well  be,  that 
Origen  here  had  before  his  mind's  eye  Demetrius  and  similar  bishops,  who  were  incfined 
to  judge  with  the  greatest  severity,  those  errors  which  proceeded  out  of  a  pious  seal. 
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Ikim  of  labouring  ako  from  that  point,  for  the  diffusion  of  a  liberal 
scientific  spirit  in  the  Church  ;  and  long  were  the  traces  of -^ his 
actiTity  to  be  discerned  in  these  districts.  Here,  too,  a  circle  of 
yonng  men  gathered  around  him,  who  were  trained  under  his  in- 
fluence to  fill  the  posts  of  theologians  and  church-teachers.  To 
the  number  of  these  belongs  thaAkctive  and  laborious  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  Gregory,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter.  Here  Origen  prosecuted  his  literary  undertakings. 
Here  he  composed,  among  other  works,  the  treatise,  already  no- 
ticed on  the  Utility  of  Prayer,  and  on  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrosius.  Here  he 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
church  teachers  in  Cappadocia,  Palestine,  and  Arabia ;  and  he 
was  often  inrited  to  assist  at  deliberations  on  the  concerns  of 
foreign  churches. 

During  the  persecution  of  Maximin  the  Thracian,  in  which  two 
of  Origen's  friends,  the  presbyter  Protoctetus,  of  Ceesarea,  and 
Ambrosius,  had  much  to  suffer,  he  addressed  to  these  confessors, 
who  were  awaiting  in  prison  the  issue  of  their  trials,  his  treatise 
on  Martyrdofn.  He  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness  in  confession ; 
he  fortifies  their  resolution  by  the  promises  of  scripture,  and  takes 
pains  to  refute  those  sophisms  which  might  be  employed  to  pal- 
liate the  denial  of  a  faith  grounded  in  facts ;  as,  for  example, 
when  Onostics  who  held  outward  things  to  be  of  no  importance, 
and  pagan  statesmen,  who  were  wont  to  regard  eyerything  solely 
from  the  political  point  of  view,  sought  alike  to  persuade  the 
Christians,  that,  without  violating  their  private  convictions,  which 
no  one  wished  to  deprive  them  of,  they  might  join  in  those  merely 
outwaid  ceremonies  of  the  state  religion.  Although  that  mo- 
rality, aiming  at  an  absolute  estrangement  from  all  human  pas- 
sions, concerning  the  connection  of  which  with  Origen's  whole 
mode  of  thinking  we  have  already  spoken,  is  everywhere  to  be 
met  with  in  this  book,^  and  also  those  false  notions  of  martyr- 
dom as  an  opus  operatum, — which  infused  into  him  by  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  church  in  his  time,  were  incorporated  with 
several  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas, — shine  through  the  surface  ; 

1  ThiB  is  seen  psrfctcularly  in  On  gen's  artificial  way  of  explaining  the  words  spoken 
by  Christ  in  his  agooy ;  the  spirit  aboye  referred  to  not  allowing  him  to  take  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  sense. 
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yet  at  the  snne  time,  the  energy  of  his  unwayering  trust  and  of 
his  zeal  in  hehalf  of  the  gospel  faith,  finely  expresses  itself  in 
this  work.  Says  he  to  the  two  confessors  :^  **  I  codd  wish  that 
yon,  too,  in  the  whole  conflict  that  is  before  yon,  mindfnl  of  the 
great  reward  resenred  in  heayen  for  those  who  suffer  persecntion 
and  reproach  for  the  sake  of  ri^Vteonsness  and  of  the  Son  of  man, 
might  rejoice  and  be  glad,  as  the  apostles  once  rejoiced,  when  they 
were  found  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ. 
But  should  erer  anguish  enter  your  souls,  may  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
that  dwells  within  you,  say,  tempted  though  you  may  be  on  yonr 
part  to  disturb  it, '  Why  troublest  thou  me,  my  soul ;  and  why 
art  thou  disquieted  within  mo?  H<^  in  Ood,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God,' 
Fs.  xlii.  5.  May  it,  howeyer,  neyer  be  troubled,  but  eren  before 
the  tribunal  itself,  and  under  the  naked  sword  aimed  at 
necks,  be  preseryed  by  that  peace  of  Ood  which  passeth  all 
derstanding."  He  says  to  them,  in  another  place  :^  *'  Since  the 
Word  of  God'  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  eyen  to  the  diyiding  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
Heb.  iy.  12 ;  so  let  this  diyine  Word,  especially  now,  cause  to 
reign  in  our  souls,  as  he  did  in  his  apostles,  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding ;  but  he  has  cast  the  sword  between 
the  image  of  the  earthly  and  the  image  of  the  heayenly  within 
us,  that  he  may  for  the  present  receiye  our  heayenly  man  to  him- 
self, and  then,  when  we  haye  attained  so  far  as  that  we  need  to 
experience  no  more  separation,*  that  he  may  make  us  altogether 
heayenly.  And  he  came,  not  only  to  bring  the  sword,  but  also 
to  send  Jire  on  the  earth,  concerning  which  he  says :  *  What 
would  I  rather,  than  that  it  be  already  kindled  V  Luke  xii.  49. 
May  this  fire,  then,  be  kindled  eyen  in  you,  and  consume  eyery 
earthly  feeling  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  be  joyfully  baptized 
with  that  baptism  of  which  Jesus  spake.*  And  thou  (Ambro- 
sius,)  who  hast  a  wife  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  Lord  :  *  Whoeyer  cometh  unto  me,  and  hat- 

1§4. 

«§8T. 

'  He  understands  this  of  the  Logos. 

*  No  separation  of  the  godlike  and  the  un godlike. 

&  Luke  xii.  50. 
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eth  not  hie  father,  mother,  wife,  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
cannot  be  my  disciple.*  Bnt  both  of  you  be  mindM  of  the 
words :  '  If  any  man  come  nnto  me,  and  hate  not  even  his  own 
life,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  " 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  same  persecution  which  induced  Origen 
to  leare  for  awhile  the  place  wh^e  he  had  hitherto  resided.  The 
persecution  at  that  time  being  merely  local,  it  was  easy  to  escape 
from  it,  by  fleeing  to  other  districts,  where  tranquillity  happened 
to  prerail.  Origen  repaired  to  Gsesarea  in  Cappadocia,  where  he 
risited  his  friend,  the  Bishop  Firmilian,  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  corresponding  on  scientific  and  theological  sub- 
jects.^ 

But,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  while  he  was  there,  the  perse- 
cution broke  out  in  Cappadocia,^  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
retiring  to  the  house  of  Juliana,  a  Christian  virgin,  who  concealed 
and  entertained  him  in  her  dwelling  during  the  space  of  two  years. 
It  wa6  here  he  made  a  discoTery,  which  had  an  important  bearing 
on  his  literary  undertakings.  He  had  been  employed  for  years 
on  a  work  which  was  to  contribute  both  to  the  emendation  of 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Old  Testament, — 
which  was  the  translation  chiefly  used  in  the  Church,  being  re- 
garded by  many  Christians,  who  followed  the  old  Jewish  legend, 
as  inspired,  and  of  which  the  different  manuscripts  varied  consi- 
derably from  each  other  in  their  readings, — and  also  to  the  im- 
provement of  this  translation  itself  by  comparing  it  with  other 
ancient  versions,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew  text.  Origen, 
who  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  disputing  with  pagans  and  Jews 
on  religious  matters,  had  found,  as  he  says  himself,  by  his  own 
experience,^how  necessary  was  an  acquaintance  with  the  original 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  avoid  laying  one's-  self  open  to  the 
Jews,  who  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  those  Gentile  Christians  that 
disputed  with  them  when  they  cited  passages  from  the  Alexan- 
drian version  which  were  not  to  be  found^in  the  Hebrew,  or  when 
they  showed  that  they  knew  nothing  of  passages  which  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Hebrew  only.^    He  had  therefore  employed  the 

^  They  occasionally  Tiaited  each-other  for  the  pnrpose  of  conversing  on  theological 
topies.    Buseb.  1.  vi.  c.  27. 
2  See  Tol.  i.  p.  172. 
*  Orig.  cp.  ad  African.  §  6  ;  Totavrifv  oi{<ri)v  hiiStv  t^«  irpd^  airrohx  iv  raU  Jii''  attn 
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wealth  of  his  friend  Ambrosius,  and  availed  himself  of  hifl  own 
frequent  journeys,  to  collect  yarious  manuscripts  of  the  Alexan- 
drian version,  and  other  ancient  translations,  which  it  was  still 
possible  to  procure.  Thus  he  had,  for  example,  in  ransacking 
every  corner,  found,  in  a  cask  at  Jericho,  an  ancient  translation, 
not  before  known  to  exist,  of  sAtte  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  now  fell  out,  that  this  Juliana  had  become  heiress  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ebionite  SymmackOs,  who  had  lived  pefhaps  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century ;  and  among  these  writings  Origen  found 
both  his  commentary  on  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  (evarf- 
yeKiop  Karh  'Efipaiov^)^  and  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament.' 
He  was  now  enabled  to  bring  to  a  completion  the  great  work  of 
collating  the  ancient  versions  still  extant,  and  of  comparing  them 
with  the  Hebrew  text.' 

irapavK^vn^t  ov  icaTa<^pov^vovvw,oitd*  <&«  i^owairroU,  ytXAcrotrrai  robs  ^.t^  tut l^pmv 
trtoTtvoirraSf  «k  r  dXt}^^  xal  irap*  airroit  d¥ayiypafif»,iifa  dypoovprat. 

1  The  words  of  EuselnaB,  I.  yi.  e.  17,  respecting  the  work  of  Symmaohas,  sre — *Em^x 
ioKti  irpdv  Td  fcard  Mar^atov  &iraTui»6fu»o9  tbayyikiM  ti^jt  MqXe»^CM|v  a2p««-up 
(Twy'£/3ie0va(wjrJ  jc/wr^ystv.  As  he  sabsequenUy  classes  this  work  with  the  oommeii- 
taries  of  Symmachus  on  the  Scriptores  {ipfirivtiav  tit  rdt  ypa^f^dt),  one  might  be  led 
to  suppose  it  was  some  writing  of  his,  in  which  he  expounded  this  gospel,  or  rather  the 
Ebionitic  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  resembled  it,  and  employed  it  to  prove 
the  Ebionitic  doctrines ;  bat  the  Greek  phrase,  dirortina^M  wpot  t-c,  connected  with 
KpaTuytt¥t  fsToors  much  rather  the  supposition,  that  a  writing  is  here  meant  which  at- 
tacked the  gospel  of  Matthew  by  assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  Ebionitic  reviaion  of 
tlie  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

S  Palladius  (in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century)  relates,  in  his  history  of  the  numks 
(\avaiaKa)t  c.  147,  that  he  had  found  in  an  old  manuscript,  coming  from  Origes,  the 
words  written  in  his  own  hand,  giving  the  account  cited  in  the  text  True,  this  Palla- 
dius is  a  witness  liable  to  some  suspicion  on  account  of  his  credulity:  but  in  this  case 
we  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  him,  especially  as  his  testimony  agrees  with  the  naira- 
tive  of  Eusebiui.  1.  vi.  c.  17. 

8  The  Hexapla :  to  say  anything  more  concerning  this  work  and  kindred  works  of 
Origen,  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose.  See  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  shall  merely  cite  here  the  words  of  Origen  himself  respecting  the  oomparisos 
instituted  by  him  between  the  Alexandrian  version  and  the  other  ancient  translations  of 
the  Old  Testament.  After  having  spoken  (Commentar.  in  Matth.  f.  881),  of  the  differ- 
ences  in  the  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  arisen  partly  from  the  negtigenee 
and  partly  from  the  arbitrary  criticism  of  the  transcribers,  he  adds—**  As  regards  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have,  with  God's  hdp,  fiNtod  a 
means  of  adjusting  them,  by  using  the  other  translations  as  our  criterion.  Whoever  in 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  anything  was  doubtful  on  account  of  the  differences  of  the 
manuscripts,  we  have  retained  that  which  coincided  with  the  other  translations;  and 
many  passages  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  text,  we  have  marked  with  an  oMm*  (the 
critical  sign  of  omission),  not  daring  wholly  to  omit  them.  But  some  passages  we  hAve 
noted  with  an  tuierisk,  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  that  such  passagea»  which  are  not  found 
in  the  $eventy,  have  been  added  by  us  from  the  other  translations  eoineldrag  with  the 
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After  the  assassination  of  Maximin,  and  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  in  the  year  238,  Origen  was  enabled  to  retarn 
once  more  to  Gsesarea,  and  resume  there  his  earlier  labours. 

Long  before,  while  he  resided  at  Alexandria,  the  Church  of 
Oreece,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  had  sent  for  him  to 
adyise  with  them  on  some  ecclesiastical  matters :  he  now  probably 
received  a  second  inyitation  of  the  same  kind.  His  way  led  him 
through  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  where  he  spent  seyeral  days  with 
his  old  firiend  Ambrosius,  who,  if  the  narratiye  of  Jerome  is  cor- 
rect, had  meanwhile  become  deacon ;  whether  it  was  that  the 
latter  had  his  appointment  in  the  Church  of  that  city,  or  whether 
he  had  come  thither  for  the  sake  of  meeting  Origen.  There  he 
receiyed  a  letter  f¥om  another  friend,  Julius  Africanus,  one  of 
the  distinguished  learned  Christians  of  that  age.^     Origen,  in  a 

Hebrew  text;  and  in  order  tliat  whoever  it  90  inclinetl,  may  receive  them  into  the  Uxi  (I 
suppose  that  the  reading  should  be  vpo^tiraii)  but  whoever  takes  any  offence  at 
them,  may  reeeive  or  not  receive  them,  as  he  pleases."  From  tliese  last  words,  we  see 
bow  much  Origen  had  to  fear  from  those  who  were  ready  at  once  Xa  accuse  any  one  that 
departed  from  the  traditional  and  customary  route,  of  falsifying  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

1  He  was  then  a  very  aged  man,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he  could  address  Ori- 
gen, who  was  now  fifty,  by  the  title,  **  my  son."  His  usual  place  of  residence  was  pro- 
bably the  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Emmaus  or  Nicopolis  in  Palestine  (so  called  by 
the  Romans  after  the  Jewish  war,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Emmaus  of  the 
New  Testament,  being  more  distant,  namely  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem.)  The  inhabit- 
tants  of  this  rained  place  chose  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  frvm  that  rmperor  the  restoration  of  their  city,  a  mission  in 
which  he  was  successful.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  iUustr.  c.  08.  He  is  known  as  the  first 
author  of  a  Christian  History  of  the  world  (his  xpo^^pa^'o  in  fiv®  books,  vid.  Euseb. 
1.  vi.  c  31.)  This  work,  of  which  our  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  other  writers,  and  from  fragments,  undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  an  apologetic  aim. 
He  is  known,  again,  on  account  of  his  letter  to  Aristides,  on  the  method  of  reconciling 
the  diil^rences  between  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  of  which  Euse- 
bins,  Hist.  fib.  i.  c.  7,  has  preserved  to  us  a  fragment.  There  is  another  remarkable 
fragment  of  the  same  letter  published  by  Routh,  reliquias  sacne,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.  He  con- 
troverts here  those  who  asserted,  that  these  different  genealogies  had  been  given  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  in  this  way  the  truth,  that  Christ  was  at  once  king  and 
High  Priest,  being  descended  from  the  royal  and  priestly  families.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion he  eapresses  himself  very  strongly  against  the  theory  of  "  pious  fraud."  "  God  for- 
bid," says  he,  *'  that  the  opinion  should  ever  prevail  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  any 
false  thing  can  be  fabricated  for  Christ's  glory."  M^  ih  Kparroln  rotovros  Xoyov  iif  U- 
KXf|0'£f  XptvTov,  hri  ylf^viot  avytcurai  sl«  alvov  xal  io^oXoylaif  Xpurxov.  Eusebius 
ascrib^  to  him  a  work  which  contained  a  sort  of  literary  omniana,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  unscientific  Polykisporiet  of  those  times,  entitled  the  k  i  o-  r  o  t.  A  great  deal,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  him  in  the  fragments  of  this  work,  does  not  accord  with  the  views  and 
principles  which  should  belong  to  this  man,  according  to  what  we  otherwise  know  of 
him.  It  were  certainly  the  most  natural  hypothesis,  that  he  wrote  this  work  before  his 
habits  of  thinking  had  become  decidedly  Christian. 
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conyersation  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Africanns,  had 
cited  the  story  of  Snsanna,  on  the  anthorit j  of  the  Alexandrian 
version,  as  a  part  of  genuine  scriptnre,  belonging  to  the  book  of 
Daniel.  In  this  letter,  equally  characterized  by  the  moderate, 
respectful  tone  of  literary  controyersy,  and  by  the  unbiassed  free* 
dom  of  criticism,  Africanus  expressed  his  surprise  at  wbat  he 
bad  heard,  and  asked  for  further  explanations.  Origen  replied 
in  a  full  and  elaborate  letter  from  Nicomedia.  Not  so  free  from 
prejudice  as  Africanus,  he  laboured  to  defend  the  authority  of  tbe 
Alexandrian  version  and  collection  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  is 
well  worth  observing,  how  the  free  inquiring  nund  of  Origen,  out 
of  a  misconceived  piety,  perhaps,  too,  rendered  timid  by  the  con- 
vulsions which,  in  spite  of  his  own  will,  he  had  occasioned  in  tbe 
Church,  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  a  church  tradition  pre- 
served pure  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  Providence.  **  But 
ought  not  that  Providence,"  says  he,^  "  which  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings has  given  the  means  of  edification  to  all  the  churcbes  of 
Christ,  to  have  carecl  for  those  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for 
whom  Christ  died — Christ,  the  Son  of  that  God  who  is  love»  and 
who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  that  he 
might  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  1  Besides,  consider  whe- 
ther it  is  not  well  to  think  of  those  words,  '  Remove  not  the  an- 
cient landmark,  which  thy  fathers  have  set.'  *'  (Prov.  xxii.  28.) 
He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  although  he  by  no  means  neglected 
the  other  ancient  translations,  yet  he  had  bestowed  peculiar  dili- 
gence on  the  Alexandrian  version,  that  it  might  not  seem  as  if 
he  wished  to  introduce  into  the  Church  any  falsifying  innovation  ; 
and  that  he  might  give  no  pretext  to  those  who  sought  oecaaion 
for,  and  took  delight  in,  accusing  and  calumniating  the  men  who 
were  universally  known,  and  held  an  important  place  in  the 
Church.^  Origen's  journey  terminated  at  Athens,  where  he  re- 
sided for  some  time,  finished  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  be- 
gan his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.' 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  occupied  with  theological  labours. 
Under  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  with  whose  family  he  was 

1  c.  4. 

S  "Iva  /tif  Tt  'rapaxapirrtuf  doicotniuif  tvim  vri  t^v  obpa»^  ItcKknviatr  ctti  ^po- 
<^dv§i9  dldm/i§¥  Tot«  Xl'l'''''^^  d^opfiA^,  i^£Kw9'i  To^  iif  fiio^  WKO^orrtlv  Ktu  • 
ita^wo/Uvmv  iv  *rm  icouwp  Komiyoptlv, 

8  Enwb.  lib.  y'x.  c.  »l. 
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on  terms  of  correspondence,  he  wrote  the  work  against  Celsns, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  his  commentary  on  the  gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  other  treatises.  When  he  was  sixty  years  of  age, 
he  now,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  his  discourses  to  be  taken 
down  by  short-hand  writers.  In  what  high  consideration  he  stood 
with  the  churches  of  these  countries,  is  eyident  from  the  fact,  that 
on  important  ecclesiastical  questions,  where  it  was  difficult  to 
come  at  a  decision,  the  opinion  of  Origen  was  consulted  by  synods 
of  bishops.  A  case  of  this  sort,  in  which  Beryllus,  the  bishop  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  him,  we  haye  no- 
ticed on  a  former  occasion.  We  may  here  mention  as  another 
instance  of  this  kind,  that  a  controyersy  had  been  excited  by  a 
party  among  the  Arabian  Christians,  who  asserted,  that  the  hu- 
man soul  died  with  the  body,  and  that  it  was  to  be  reyiyed  only 
with  the  body  at  the  resurrection, — ^an  ancient  Jewish  notion. 
Perhaps,  too,  in  these  districts,  whose  situation  brought  them 
into  frequent  contact  with  Jews,  it  was  no  new  doctrine,  but  the 
one  which  had  preyailed  there  from  ancient  times  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  first  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  Origen, — ^in 
whose  system  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  inmiortality  of  the  soul, 
which  is  related  to  God.  held  an  important  place, — ^that  this  lat- 
ter doctrine  now  became  here  the  more  general  one,  and  the  small 
party  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  opinion,  appeared  to  be  herett- 
cal ;  if  the  case  really  was,  that  the  preyailing  yoice  had  expressed 
itself  thus  early  against  them.^  Hence  it  is  explained,  how  the 
conyention  of  a  great  synod  came  to  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  these  disputes.  As  they  could  not  (fome  to  an 
agreement,  Origen  was  sent  for;  and  it  was  brought  about  by  his 
influence  that  the  opponents  of  the  soul's  natural  immortality 
confessed  and  renounced  their  error. 

Origen,  who  on  account  of  some  particular  opinions,  was  by  a 
great  part  of  the  Church  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  and  enemy  to 
the  eyangelical  scheme  of  faith,  is  said  in  the  last  days  of  a  life 
consecrated  to  labour  and  conflict  in  behalf  of  that  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  haye  refuted  by  his  conduct 

i  EoBebina  (1.  ti.  c.  87)  may  perhaps  judge  concerning  the  oontroTersies  of  these  times 
too  much  according  to  his  own  subjective  views  and  the  church  orthodoxy  of  his  age, 
when  he  represents  the  defenders  of  this  opinion  as  men  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
teachers  of  error  and  propagators  of  a  new  doctrine. 
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the  accusations  of  his  adversaries,  and  shown  how  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  all  for  the  iaith,— how  he  belonged  to  that  nnmber 
who  are  willing  to  hate  even  their  own  life  for  the  Lord's  sake. 

As  the  fnry  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution, was  directed  particularly  against  those  men  who  were 
distinguished  among  the  Christians  for  their  station,  their  wealth, 
or  their  knowledge,  and  their  activity  in  promulgating  the  feith,^ 
it  was  natural  that  such  a  man  as  Origen  should  become  a  shining 
mark  for  fanatical  cruelty.  After  a  steadfast  confession,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  here  it  was  attempted,  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  of  the  Decian  persecution,  to  overcome  the  infir- 
mity of  age  by  exquisite  and  gradually  increasing  tortures.  But 
the  faith  which  he  bore  at  heart,  sustained  the  weakness  of  old 
age,  and  gave  him  power  to  withstand  every  trial.  After  baring 
suffered  so  much,^  he  wrote  firom  his  prison  a  letter  full  of  con- 
solation, of  encouragement  for  others.  The  circumstances  here- 
tofore mentioned,  which  contributed  first  to  moderate,  and  then 
to  bring  wholly  to  an  end,  this  persecution,  procured  finally  for 
Origen  also  freedom  and  repose.  Tet  the  sufferings  which  he  had 
undergone,  served  perhaps  to  hasten  his  death,  which  took  place 
about  the  year  254,^  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  influence  of  Origen  on  theological  culture  was  no  longer 
connected  with  his  person,  but  continued  to  spread  independently 
of  the  man,  through  his  writings  and  his  scholars,  not  without  con- 
tinual conflict  with  the  minds  of  the  opposite  tendency.  The 
friends  of  Chiliasm,  of  the  gross  literal  method  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation, and  of  the  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  mode 
of  representing  divine  things  connected  therewith,  and  the  zealots 
for  the  letter  of  the  Church  doctrinal  tradition,  were  opponents 

1  The  peraoiUB  insignes. 

3  Euseb.  L  vi.  c.  89. 

3  Euseb.  1.  vii,  c.  2.  According  to  Photius,  cod.  118,  there  were  two  different  rpporto 
concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  Origen's  death.  Pamphilus,  and  many  othen  who 
had  been  penonaUy  acquainted  with  Origen,  reported  that  he  died  as  a  martyr,  at  Ccea- 
rea,  under  the  Decian  persecution.  Others  reported,  that  be  liTed  till  the  times  of  GaDus 
and  Volusianns,  and  then  died  at  Tyre,  and  was  there  buried ;  which  account  was  oon- 
flnned  also  by  the  letters  written  by  Origen  after  the  persecution,  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  which,  however,  Photius  was  not  fully  conyinced.  But  according  to  what 
Eustfbius  says,  in  the  above-cit^d  passage  of  his  Church  History,— who  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed the  account  of  his  friend  and  teacher  Pamphilus,— it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Pamphilus  really  reported  any  such  thing.     Perhaps  Photius  mlsundeAtood  Pampluliis, 
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to  the  scliool  of  Origen.  The  conflict  between  these  Antagonistic 
direetions  of  mind  presents  the  most  important  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  theological  deyelopment  at  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod. We  shall  here,  in  the  first  place,  glance  at  the  Church  which 
was  the  original  seat  of  Origen's  actirity,  namely,  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  aaid  of  Egypt. 

Origen  had  here  left  behind  him  disciples,  who  continued  to  labour 
on  in  Ms  own  spirit,,  although  with  less  of  the  zeal  for  speculation. 
Demetrius  tiie  bishop  was,  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 
rather  the  personal  enemy  of  Origen,  than  the  enemy  of  his  theo*- 
logical  direction  of  mind ;  his  attack  upon  the  latter  had  probably 
been  only  a  pretext.  Hence  he  permitted  the  disciples  of  Origen 
to  continue  their  labours  without  disturbance  ;  and  he  himself 
died  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  these  controrersies,  in  the  same 
year  281. 

Heradas,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Origen, — ^who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  school — succeeded  Demetrius  in 
the  episcopal  office.  Heraclas  was  succeeded — in  the  year  247 
— as  catechist,  and  afterwards  as  bishop,  by  Dionysius,  another 
worthy  disciple  of  Origen,  who  always  retained  his  loye  and  respect 
for  him,  and  when  he  was  in  prison,  under  the  Decian  persecution, 
addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  consolation.  Dionysius,  as  he  tells 
ns  himself,  had  come  to  the  faith  in  the  gospel  in  the  way  otfree 
tawnmatioHy — ^baring  searched  impartially  through  all  the  sys- 
tems ;  and  hence  he  remained  true  to  this  principle,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  a  teacher  of  the  Church.  He  read  and  examined 
without  prejudice  all  the  writings  of  the  heretics,  and  rejected 
their  systems  only  after  he  had  made  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  them,  and  put  it  into  his  power  to  reflite  them  by  arguments. 
A  presbyter  of  his  Church  warned  him  of  the  injury  which  might 
accrue  to  his  soul  by  the  distracting  occupation  of  perusing  so  . 
many  godless  writings.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  him  assur- 
ance that  he  needed  not  to  be  disturbed  by  that  fear.  He  be- 
liered  that  he  had  heard  a  yoice,  saying  to  him — '^  Bead  what- 
eyer  falls  into  thy  hands,  for  thou  art  capable  of  judging  and 
praying  all  things ;  and  from  the  first  this  has  been  to  tiiee  the 

whra  the  lattar  meant  limply  confefision  under  tortuie,  or  peiiifqn  was  speaking  of  the 
ituUrtct  coHtequtntet  o/tlune  tuffermga  to  Origen. 

yOL.  II.  2  K 
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occasion  of  faith."  By  this  encouragement,  Dionysius  was  con- 
firmed in  his  purpose  ;  and  he  found  it  agreeable  to  that  direction 
of  the  Lord  (in  an  apocryphal  gospel)  to  the  stronger  Chris- 
tians— "  Be  ye  skilful  money-changers,"  ylvea-Oe  ioKifjuol  rpaire- 
^Tcu,  L  «.,  skilful  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit 


coin.^ 

We  haye,  on  several  occasions,  already  adduced  examples  of 
the  freedom  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  this  Father,  and  of  the 
happy  effects  thence  resulting.  The  same  Christian  moderation 
and  gentleness  appear  also  in  his  letter  to  Basilides,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  on  questions  relative  to  matters  of  Church  discipline  and 
worship.'  The  letter  of  Dionysius  to  his  subordinate  bishop  con- 
cludes thus — "  These  questions  you  have  not  proposed  to  me  as 
if  you  were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  but  to  honour  me,  and  to  be 
assured  that  I  am  of  the  same  mind  with  yourself,  as  indeed  I 
am.  I  have  laid  open  to  you  my  own  opinions,  not  as  a  teacher, 
but  with  all  the  frankness  which  we  are  bound  to  use  in  our  com- 
munications with  each  other.  But  it  is  now  your  business  to 
judge  of  what  I  have  said,  and  then  write  me  what  seems  to  you 
better  than  this,  or  whether  you  hold  that  to  be  right  which  I 
have  advanced."* 

The  next  that  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers  in  the 
Alexandrian  Church  were  Pierius  and  Theognostos,  who  lived  in 
the  last  times  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fragments  of  their 
writings,  (preserved  by  Fhotius,)  we  recognise  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Origen. 

We  have  observed  before,  that  in  Egypt  itself  there  existed 
two  opposite  parties,  of  Origenists  and  anti-Origenists.  We 
meet  with  them  again  in  the  fourth  century,  especially  among  the 
Egyptian  monks,  under  the  names  of  Anihropomorphitea  and 
OrigenidU.  Perhaps  this  opposition  among  the  Egyptian  monks 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

1  Dionysius,  in  his  letter  to  the  Boman  presbyter  Philemon,  Euseb.  1.  TiL  c  7. 

3  Which  letter  acquired  the  authority  of  canonical  law  in  the  Greek  Churoh,  as  being 
an  iiriaTokri  kovoviki^.  The  fragments  of  it  which  still  remain  were  last  edited  by  Bouth, 
in  his  ReliquieB  SacrsB,  toI.  ii. 

8  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  work  of  ttai  Dionysins  on  Natore*  in  which  lie  de- 
fends the  belief  in  a  Providence  against  the  atomistic  system  of  the  Epicureans,  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Enseblns,  in  the  ziv.  Book  of  the  Pneparatio  evangeUca,  introdaead 
by  Bouth,  1.  o.  vol.  iv. 
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In  these  timeS}  it  is  true,  there  were  as  yet  no  monks ;  bat,  as 
early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  there  existed  in  Egypt 
societies  of  ascetics,  who  lived  retired  in  the  country.^  Among 
these  Egyptian  ascetics  appeared,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Hieracas,  who,  in  the  following  times,  was 
placed  among  the  heretics  by  those  who  judged  him  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  Church  scheme  of  faith,  as  it  had  formed  it- 
self in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  who  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  heretic  during  his  life-time.^  So  far  as  we  are  able 
to  understand  his  spiritual  bent  and  his  doctrines  from  the  frag- 
mentary accounts,  for  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  part  to 
Epiphanius,'  there  was  much  in  his  peculiar  yiews  which  savoured 
of  the  school  of  Origen ;  and  the  fact  may  have  been,  that  he 
came  from  that  school :  yet  we  find  no  such  relationship  as  could 
be  explained  only  in  this  particular  way.  The  same  tendencies 
may  easily  have  sprung  up  in  Egypt  from  different  quarters. 

Hieracas  passed  the  life  of  an  ascetic  in  the  city  of  Leontopolis, 
in  Egypt,^  and  after  the  manner  of  the  ascetics,  earned  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  the  means  of  bestowing  charity,  by  the  in- 
dustry of  his  own  hands;  exercising  an  art  that  was  highly 
esteemed  and  much  employed  in  Egypt,  that  of  calligraphy, 
which  he  practised  with  equal  skill  both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Coptic  language.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
ninety,  and — ^which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from  his  simple 
habits — to  have  retained  to  the  last  the  foil  exercise  of  his 
powers,  so  that  he  could  pursue  his  art  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  with  the  Coptic  lite- 
rature ;  from  which  very  circumstance,  however,  it  may  have  re- 
sulted that  he  introduced  many  foreign  elements  from  both  these 
sources  into  Christianity.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Coptic  tongue,  and  composed  many 
Church  hymns. 

He  was  given  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation,  which 

1  Se«  Athanasios'  life  of  Antonius.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  point 
in  the  following  period. 

S  For  thb  reaaoD,  aa  we  can  take  the  notion  of  heresy  in  the  present  work  only  in  its 
hiBtorical  sense,  we  have  not  placed  Hieracas,  as  is  asuaUy  done,  among  the  heretics. 

3  Haeres.  67. 

4  Unless  he  lived  at  the  head  of  a  community  of  ascetics,  somewhere  in  the  neigh, 
bovxfaood  of  that  city. 
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was  closely  connected  with  a  certain  theosophic  tendency.  Like 
Origen,  he  explained*  particnlarly  the  account  of  Paradise  as  an 
allegory,  denying  that  there  had  ever  been  a  material  Paradise. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that,  like  Origen,  he  considered  the  Para^ 
dise  as  a  symbol  of  that  higher  spiritual  world,  from  which  the 
heavenly  spirit  fell  by  an  inclination  to  earthly  matter.  Bnt  as 
there  was  no  general  agreement  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
understood  symbolically  and  what  literally,  in  that  narratire  of 
Genesis  ;  as,  moreover,  nothing  was  yet  settled  in  the  system  of 
the  dominant  Church  respecting  the  origin  of  the  soul ;  and  as 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  Origen  had  still  many  important  adyo^ 
cates,  particularly  in  the  Egyptian  Church, — ^he  could  not  on  this 
account  be  generally  condemned  as  a  heretic. 

From  that  theory  of  his  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the 
heayenly  spirit,  sunk  into  union  with  matter,  became  inrested 
with  a  body,  we  may  easily  understand  why  Hieracas  should  con- 
temn this  earthly  material  body,  make  its  mortification  the  lead- 
ing aim  of  the  Christian  system  of  morals,  and  eppose  the  doc- 
trine that  the  soul,  once  set  f)ree,  should  again  be  incarcerated  in 
this  prison  of  the  body  by  the  resurrection.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  point,  however,  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  supposed, 
perhaps,  that  the  soul  would  be  veiled  in  a  higher  organ  of  ethe- 
real matter,  (a  a&fia  trveufiarueov.)  Even  this  opinion  he  might 
present  under  such  a  form  as  not  directly  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  only  to  explain  it  according 
to  his  own  sense. 

In  respect  to  the  former  point  he  represented  the  abstemious 
unmarried  life  as  something  essential  to  the  proper  perfection  of 
the  Christian.  The  recommendation  of  the  unmarried  Ufe  he 
made  to  constitute  the  characteristic  distinction  between  the 
great  moral  principle  of  the  Old,  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Those  false  notions  respecting  the  essence  of  morality, 
respecting  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  on  human  nature,  by 
which  men  were  led  to  imagine  they  could  so  easily  fulfil  it,  and 
even  do  more  than  it  requires,  (opera  supererogationis,)  discover 
themselves  in  Hieracas,  when  he  asks :  "  What  new  thing  has 
the  doctrine  of  the  Only-begotten  introduced  t  Of  what  new 
benefit  has  he  been  the  author  te  humanity  ?  Respecting  the 
fear  of  God,  respecting  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  the  Old 
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Testament  has  already  treated.  What  new  thing  is  there  still 
remaining,  nnless  it  be  the  introduction  of  the  unmarried  life  V* 
This  question  shows,  we  allow,  that  Hieracas  had  no  right  appre- 
hensicm,  either  of  the  demands  of  the  moral  law,  or,  what  is 
strictly  connected  therewith,  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  nature  of  the  redemption.  From  the  yiews 
which  we  here  find  expressed,  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  moral  law  on  the  same,  might  be  drawn  a  doctrine, 
teaching  that  man  needed  no  Bedeemer.  But  it  is  with  no  good 
reason  the  doctrine  has,  therefore,  been  ascribed  to  Hieracas,  that 
Christ  was  merely  the  author  of  a  perfect  system  of  morals,  and 
not  the  Bedeemer  of  mankind.  A  zealous  Montanist  might  have 
said  nearly  the  same  as  Hieracas  has  done.  Indeed,  the  traces 
of  these  erroneous  ethical  and  anthropological  notions  may  be 
found  elsewhere,  in  the  same  period,  particularly  among  the 
Alexandrians. 

He  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  texts  wrested  out  of  their  proper 
connection,  in  the  seventii  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, that  Paul  had  permitted  marriage  only  out  of  respect 
to  human  infirmity,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  avoiding,  in  the  case 
of  the  weak,  a  still  greater  evil.  In  the  parable  of  the  virgins, 
Matth.  XXV.,  he  neglected  the  rule  requiring  that,  in  a  compari- 
son, we  should  not  give  weight  to  each  individual  circumstance, 
but  only  to  the  particular  point  to  be  illustrated  ;  and,  from  the 
fact  that  none  but  virgins  are  here  mentioned,  drew  the  conclu- 
fiion  that  none  but  unmarried  persons  could  have  any  portion  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  application  of  the  passage,  *'  With- 
out holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,"  Heb.  xii.  14,  he  proceeded 
on  his  own  principle,  that  the  essence  of  holiness  consists  in  a 
life  of  celibacy. 

As  Hieracas  himself  allows  that  Paul  permitted  marriage  to  the 
weak,  it  follows  from  this,  that  he  by  no  means  condemned  un- 
conditionally married  Christians,  and  excluded  them  from  the 
number  of  the  faithful.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps,  that  too 
hasty  conclusions  were  drawn  from  some  of  his  extravagant  asser- 
tions in  recommending  the  unmarried  life.  Or,  when  he  said  that 
wme  but  those  living  in  celibacy  could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  he  must  have  understood  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not 
the  state  of  blessedness  generally,  but  only  the  highest  degree  of 
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that  blessedness  ;  a  dogmatic  use  of  language  peeuliarto  himself, 
as  seems  probable  from  what  we  are  about  to  remark. 

In  consequence  of  his  ascetic  bent,  Hieracas  was  accustomed  to 
dwell  with  great  earnestness  on  the  position,  that  every  man  mnst 
earn,  by  his  own  moral  conflict,  his  own  ascetic  efforts,  a  portion 
in  the  kingdom  of  heayen.     This  circumstance,  of  his  laying  a 
peculiar  stress  on  each  one's  own  moral  conflicts,  was  also  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  Alexandrian  tendency. 
Inasmuch  now  as  Hiercas  assumed  the  position,  that  a  participa- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  heayen  can  only  be  the  reward  of  a  con- 
flict, and  that  he  who  has  not  fought,  cannot  obtain  the  crown ; 
he  inferred  that  children  who  die  before  they  come  to  the  years 
of  understanding,  do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heayen.     It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  by  this  he  meant  to  pronounce  on 
them  an  unconditional  sentence  of  condemnation,  but  only  that 
he  excluded  them  from  the  highest  grade  of  blessedness  which 
results  from  communion  with  God,  from  the  glorification  of  human 
nature  by  its  union  with  the  Godhead  in  Christ ;  for  to  the  par- 
ticipation in  this  it  was  impossible  to  attain,  except  by  one's  own 
moral  efforts,and  by  doing  more  than  the  law  demands.     He  as- 
sumed a  middle  condition  for  these  children — an  hypothesis  which 
Pelagius  and  many  of  the  Orientals  afterwards  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  unbaptised  children.     If  Hieracas  asserted  this  of  all 
children,  including  those  who  had  been  baptized,  it  follows,  that 
he  denied  the  connection  of  any  supernatural  influence  with  in- 
fant baptism.      Perhaps,  on  this  principle,  he  combated  infant 
baptism  itself,  and  represented  it  as  a  practice  of  more  recent 
origin,  at  variance  with  the  end  of  baptism,  and  with  the  essen- 
tial character  of  Christianity.     The  remarks  which  we  have  here 
made  tend  to  confirm  also  what  was  just  before  observed,  that 
Hieracas  by  no  means  honoured  Christ  merely  as  a  moral  teacher. 
It  is  clearly  evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  recognised  him  as 
one  who  had  glorified  human  nature,  and  acquired  for  it  that 
highest  grade  of  blessedness,  to  which  men  could  not  have  attained 
by  their  own  powers. 

From  the  position  assumed  by  the  later  Church  orthodoxy,  the 
charge  was  brought  against  Hieracas  of  entertaining  certain  errors 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  said  to  hare  em- 
ployed the  following  comparison — *'  The  Son  of  God  emanates  from 
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the  Father,  as  one  lamp  is  kindled  from  another,  or  as  one  torch 
is  divided  into  two."^  Comparisons  of  this  sort,  drawn  from  sen- 
sible objects,  were  at  yariance,  we  admit,  with  the  spiritual  ten- 
dency of  Origen ;  but  the  older  Church-teachers,  such  as  Justin 
and  Tatian,  had  certainly  been  partial  to  them.  He  affirmed 
again,  that  under  the  type  of  Melchisedec  is  represented  the  Holy 
Spirit,  since  the  latter  is  designated.  Bom.  yiii.  26,  as  an  inter- 
cessor for  men,  consequently  as  a  priest.  He  represents  the  image 
of  the  Son,  being  subordinate,  indeed,  to  the  Son,  but  bearing 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  him  of  all  beings ; — a  notion  altoge- 
ther conformed  to  Origen's  theory  of  subordination,  which  long 
continued  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  Eastern  Church.^ 

From  Palestine  the  influence  of  Origen  was  extended,  by  means 
of  his  friends  and  disciples,  eyen  to  Cappadocia  and  to  Fontus,  as 
the  three  great  church-teachers  of  Qappadocia  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury still  testify.  Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  particularly  his 
great  disciple  Gregory y  to  whom  the  admiration  of  the  Christians 
gaye  the  surname  of  Wonder-worker  (6avfjLar,ovf»y6^,)  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Theodorus.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  and 
wealthy  family  of  NeocsBsarea  in  Fontus.  His  father,  a  deyoted 
Pagan,  educated  him  in  Heathenism.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
however,  he  lost  his  father,  and  then  first  he  was  gained  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  afifording  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  it  was 
often  through  children  and  women  the  gospel  first  found  its  way 
into  families.  He  was  acquainted  with  Christianity,  however,  as 
yet  only  through  the  oral  teaching  of  others,  being  himself  still 
ignorant  of  the  scriptures.  The  religious  interest  was  with  him 
as  yet  but  a  subordinate  one,  the  strife  after  a  splendid  career  in 
the  world  seeming  to  him  vastly  more  important.  His  mother 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  have  him  taught  everything 

1  *Q«  Xvxvov  Atrd  Xvxvov,  H  co«  \&fiirada  i!«  dvo.  AriuB  ad  Alexandr.  apudEpipban. 
banes.  69,  §  7.    Atbanaa.  T.  i.  P.  it  68. 

S  He  ^peals  alao  to  a  passage  in  an  apocrypbal  writing  of  some  importanoe  on  ao- 
connt  of  its  bearing  on  tbe  bistoiy  of  tbe  oldest  doctrines,— tbe  dwafianxdv  'Raatovf  i.  e, 
the  account  of  Isaiah's  ascension  to  tbe  several  regions  of  bearen,  and  of  wbat  be  tbero 
saw.  After  the  angel  attendant  of  Isaiah  baa  sbown  bim  tbe  Son  of  Ood,  sitting  at  tbe 
right  hand  of  God,  6  ayatrfrrot,  Isaiah  asks :  Kal  tU  IctIv  6  &\Ko9,6  hfioiot  aOrtf,  i£ 
dpivripmy  iX^Mir;  koI  dirt'  av  yumvKus,  tovt  l<m  rd  Hyioif  irvtvfia  t6  \a\ovv  l» 
troi  Kal  iv  roiv  irpoiftnTait.  Kcu  ^ir,  ^t)<rt»  bfioiov  rtf  dyaiciirw.  Tliis  passage  is  found 
in  the  writing  now  published  entire,  after  tbe  old  Ethiopio  translation,  by  R.  Lawrence 
Oxonie,  1810;  p.  58, 59,  v.  32-36. 
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which,  under  the  existing  circmnfltances,  could  contribute  to  the 
raccessftd  prosecution  of  his  aims.  He  received,  therefore,  a 
-good  rhetorical  education,  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  step  of 
preferment  as  a  rhetorician  or  an  adrocate  ;  and  he  learnt  more- 
orer,  the  language  of  the  est-ablished  goremment  and  laws, — the 
Latin.  His  teacher  in  the  Latin  language  pointed  out  to  him 
how  rery  necessary  to'the  attainment  of  his  end  was  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Boman  law.  He  commenced  the  study  of  this,  and 
had  already  laid  his  plans  to  risit  Bome,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving his  knowledge  <tf  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  But  Provi- 
dence had  chosen  him  to  be  an  instrument  for  higher  ends ;  and, 
without  dreaming  of  it  or  willing  it,  as  he  observes  ymsel^  in 
describing  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  he  was  to  be 
formed  for  those  higher  purposes. 

His  sister's  husband,  who  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Prsefeet  of 
Palestine,  had  been  called  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Casarea. 
He  had  left  his  wife  behind  at  Neocssarea ;  and  now  she  was 
sent  for  to  follow  him.  His  brother-in-law,  the  young  Theodoras, 
was  requested  to  attend  her  on  the  journey ;  and  it  was  intimated, 
that  he  could  thus  most  easily  prosecute  his  plan  of  studying  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Roman  law,  not 
far  distant  from  Cassarea,  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia.  Theodoras 
accepted  the  invitation ;  but  this  journey  had  a  different  result 
from  what  he  had  anticipated.  At  CsBsarea  he  became  acquainted 
with  Origen  ;  the  latter  soon  observed  the  talents  of  the  young 
man,  and  sought  to  direct  them  to  a  higher  end  than  that  which 
he  then  contemplated.  Attracted,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  this 
great  teacher,  he  forgot  Rome,  Berytus,  and  the  study  of  law. 
To  awaken  in  him  the  activity  <^  his  own  mind,  a  free,  unpreju- 
diced spirit  of  inquiry,  was,  as  Theodore  himself  describes  it  in 
his  farewell  discourse,  the  principal  endeavour  of  Origen.  After 
having  made  him  search  for  the  scattered  rays  of  truth  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Greek  philosophy,  he  showed  him  what  revelati<m  fur- 
nishes of  a  higher  order;  he  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  and  expounded  to  him  their  meaning.  Theodore  says 
of  Origen's  exposition  of  scripture — "  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  he 
was  able  so  to  discourse  only  by  communion  with  the  divine  Spi- 
rit ;  for  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  understand  prophets  requires  Uie 
same  power.     And  no  man  can  understand  the  prophets,  on  whom 
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the  Spirit  himself,  from  whom  the  prophecies  came^  has  not  be- 
stowed the  power  of  anderstanding  his  own  language.  This  man 
had  receited  from  God  that  greatest  of  gifts,  to  be  to  men  an  tn- 
ierpreter  of  the  words  of  God;  to  understand  God's  word,  as 
God  speaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men,  as  men  can  under- 
stand it."^ 

After  he  had  spent  mght  years  with  Origen  at  Gaesarea,  where 
probably  he  also  reoeiyed  baptism  and  adopted  the  name  Grego- 
rtus,  he  returned  to  his  natiye  land.  With  deep  sorrow  he  took 
leaye  of  tiie  teacher  to  whom  his  whole  soul  was  affectionately 
bound.  He  compared  the  tie  that  united  them,  with  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  Darid  and  Jonathan.  To  Origen,  and  to 
the  proridence  whicb,  without  his  own  knowledge  <nr  will,  had 
conducted  him  to  such  a  friend,  he  testified  his  thanks  in  the 
parting  address,  in  which  he  describes  the  proridential  events  of 
his  own  life,  and  Origen's  method  of  instruction  and  training.^ 

In  tearing  himself  with  pain  from  the  society  of  his  beloTed 
teacher,  and  from  those  sacred  studies  which  had  so  long  been  his 
ezclnsire  occupation,  to  engage  with  sorrowflil  heart  in  employ- 
stent  of  an  entirely  different  kind,  which  he  must  derote  himself 
to  in  his  native  city,  he  exclaims,  "  But  why  grieve  at  this  t  We 
have,  verily,  a  Saviour  for  all,  even  for  those  that  are  half  dead 
and  fallen  among  thieves--one  who  cares  for  all,  is  the  physician 
of  all,  the  watchful  keeper  of  all  men.  We  have  aJso  within  us 
that  seed  whkk  we  have  'been  made  eonscious  by  thy  meansj 
(Origen),  that  we  bear  within  ns  ;  and  the  seed  which  we  have 
received  from  thee,  those  glorious  doctrines.  Having  these  seeds, 
we  part,  with  tears  indeed,  for  ive  are  leaving  thee,  but  yet  tak- 
ing these  seeds  with  us.  Perhaps  th«  heavenly  keeper  will  accom- 
pany us  and  deliver  us ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  return  to  thee,  and 
from  the  seed  bring  with  us  also  the  fruits  and  the  sheaves ;  and 

1  PsBegyrie.  in  Orig.  o.  16. 

S  This  disooune  we  hmve  followed,  as  tbe  Bonrce  ohiofly  to  be  relied  on  for  Ibe  hiatorj 
of  the  ewly  life  and  eduoation  of  Gregory.  The  narnUivea  of  Gregory  of  Nysso,  in  his 
biography  of  this  Gregory,  openly  contradict  the  antobiography  of  the  latter;  and,  as 
Gregory  of  Nyasa  set  out  with  rtietorioal  flourishes  what  he  had  taken  from  incredible 
or  innaocurate  stories,  it  wsre  a  froitless  labour  to  undertake  to  reeonoile  the  two  contra- 
dictory accoants  with  each  other.  The  panegyric  of  Gregory  maygbe  found  in  the  fourth 
▼ol.  of  the  edition  of  Origen's  works  by  de  la  Hue,  and  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Patmm  of  Gallsnd. 
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if  none  are  ripe  (for  how  conid  that  be  ?)  yet  may  they  be  sach 
as  can  thriye  amidst  the  thorns  of  ciyil  employments.  And  then, 
addressing  himself  directly  to  Origen,  he  proceeds,  "  But  do  thon, 
belored  head,  stand  up  and  dismiss  ns  with  thy  prayer.  As  thon 
hast  guided  us^  all  the  long  time  we  hare  been  with  thee,  by  thy 
holy  doctrines,  to  salration ;  so  now,  when  we  are  to  leaye  thee, 
guide  us  to  salvation  by  thy  prayers.  Give  ns  oyer  and  commend 
ns,  or  rather  give  us  back,  to  that  God  who  conducted  ns  to  thee. 
Thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  hitherto  done  for  us  ;  bntdothoa 
implore  him  also,  that  he  would  guide  us  in  the  future,  that  he 
would  inspire  our  minds  with  his  precepts,  that  he  would  imbue  ns 
with  the  fear  of  God,  and  make  this  our  most  wholesome  disci- 
pline. For  we  shall  not  be  able,  far  away,  to  obey  him  with  the 
freedom  with  which  we  could  obey  him,  so  long  as  we  were  with 
thee.  Pray  him,  that,  to  console  us  in  our  separation  firom  thee, 
he  would  send  with  us  a  good  angel  to  lead  us.  But  pray  to  him 
also,  that  he  would  once  more  bring  us  back  to  thee ;  for  the  as- 
surance only  of  this  would  be  our  greatest  consolation.'* 

After  his  removal,  Origen  still  retained  him  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance. We  have  preserved  to  us  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
him,  fnU  of  paternal  love.'  In  this  he  assures  him,  that  his  dis- 
tinguished talents  fitted  him  for  the  station  either  of  an  able 
teacher  of  the  Boman  law,  or  of  an  eminent  instructor  of  one  of 
the  famous  philosophical  schools ;  but  it  was  his  wish,  that  Gre- 
gory would  make  Christianity  his  single  aim,  and  employ  his 
talents  only  as  a  means  to  this  one  great  object.  Following  out 
his  own  principles,  above  exhibited,  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
sciences,  and  particularly  of  philosophy,  to  Christianity,  he  goes 
on  to  advise  him  to  make  himself  master  of  everything  in  tke 
general  circle  of  the  sciences  and  in  philosophy,  which  he  could 
apply  to  any  use  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  By  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful allegoric  expositions  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  endeavours  to  set  clearly  before  him  the  duty  of  making  every- 
thing subservient  to  the  divine  calling,  and  of  sanctifying  every 
other  interest  by  referring  it  to  this  ;  instead  of  forgetting,  as 

1  He  Bpeaks  here  in  the  plural,  probably  because  he  has  in  mind  also  his  brother, 
Athenodoms,  who  had  come  in  company  with  him  to  Origen,  and  afterwards  became 
bishop  of  a  church  in  Pontus.    Tid.  Euseb.  1.  iv.  c,  80. 

3  Philocal.  c.  13. 
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was  frequently  done,  the  divine  calling  itself  in  the  crowd  of 
foreign  matters,  or  profaning  it  by  letting  it  become  mixed  np 
and  confounded  with  them.  He  then  addresses  him  as  follows : 
'*  Study  then,  my  son,  before  all  things  else,  the  sacred  scriptures ; 
but  let  it  be  to  thee  an  earnest  study  ;  for  it  needs  a  yery  ear- 
nest study  of  the  scriptures,  that  we  may  not  express  anything,  or 
judge  anything,  too  rashly  respecting  their  sacred  contents.  And 
if  thou  studiest  the  holy  scriptures  with  a  belieying  temper  of 
mind,  well  pleasing  to  God,^  then  wherever  anything  in  them 
seems  shut  up  from  thee,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  thee 
by  the  porter,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  in  John  x.  3,  To  Mm  the 
porter  openeth.  Search,  with  unwavering  faith  in  God,  after  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  word,  which  is  hidden  from  the  great  mass  of 
readers.  Let  it  not  suffice  thee,  however,  merely  to  knock  and 
to  seek;  for  prayer  also  is  especially  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  divine  things  ;  in  exhorting  us  to  which,  the  Saviour 
has  said  not  only  :  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,  and 
seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  but  also  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you." 
Gregory  answered  the  hopes  of  his  great  teacher.  In  his  na- 
tive city,  of  which  he  became  bishop,  there  were  at  first  but  seven- 
teen Christians.  Through  his  instrumentality,  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants  were  converted,  and  Christianity  became  widely  dif- 
fused in  Fontus.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  no  exhibi- 
tion of  the  labours  of  this  remarkable  man,  more  accurate  and 
more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  legendary  account  of  his  life,  set 
forth  with  so  much  of  rhetorical  ornament,  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
wrote  a  century  afterwards.  Perhaps,  in  following  out  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alexandrian  school  which  permitted  and  inculcated 
the  practice  of  descending  to  the  weakness  of  the  multitude  and 
held  to  a  progressive  course  of  religious  education,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  yielding  too  much,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  heathen  converts  ;  perhaps  he  conceived,  that,  if  they  were 
but  once  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  continued  labours  of  their  teacher,  would  gradu- 

1  The  Greek  word  irpoXtr^iv  hardly  admits  of  being  weU  rendered  in  the  present  case. 
Neither  •*  prejudice  "  nor  ••  prejudgment "  would  answer  here .  "  Presuppoeition  "  would 
come  nearer  to  the  sense.  Origen  means  to  say,  that  the  reader  of  the  scriptores  should 
he/uUy  persvaded  beforehand,  that  the  sacred  word  is  pervaded  throughout  with  a  divine 
spirit,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  at  particolar  passages,  where  the  divine 
meaning  does  not  immediately  appear. 
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ally  oondoct  them  onward  to  a  more  enlightened  Chrutianity. 
Haying  obserred  that  many  of  the  common  people  remained 
bound  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers  by  their  loye  for  the  ancient 
sports  connected  with  Paganism,  he  detennin<ed  to  proyide  the 
new  conyerts  with  a  substitute  for  these.  After  the  Dedan  per- 
secution, under  which  numbers  in  this  country  had  died  as  mar- 
tyrs, he  instituted  a  general  festiyal  in  honour  of  the  martyrs, 
and  permitted  the  rude  multitude  to  celebrate  it  with  banquets 
similar  to  those  which  accompanied  the  pagan  funerab  (Faren- 
talia)  and  other  heathen  festiyals.  He  imagined  that,  in  this 
way,  one  main  obstacle  to  the  conyersion  of  the  heathen  woidd 
fall  away,  and  if  they  once  became  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  they  would,  by  degrees,  of  their  own  accord,  after  their 
minds  had  become  enlightened  and  spiritualised  by  Qiristianity, 
bid  farewell  to  those  sensual  pleasures.^  But  he  did  not  seem  to 
consider  what  intermingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian  notions  and 
customs  might  result  from  this  loose  accommodation,*'4Ui  issue 
which  was  afterwards  realized, — ^nor  how  difficult  it  would  be  finr 
Christianity  to  penetrate  directly  into  the  life,  when,  from  the 
yery  first,  it  had  become  adulterated  by  such  an  alloy.' 

We  haye  from  Gregory  a  simple  and  clearly  written  Para- 
phrase of  Ecclesiastes,  A  confession  of  fiiith  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  he  is  affirmed  to  haye  written  by  special  reye- 
lation,  was  appealed  to  in  the  fourth  century  in  opposition  to  the 
Arians.  In  attestation  of  its  authenticity,  it  was  said  thai  it  re- 
mained in  his  own  hand-writing,  presenred  in  the  Church  of  Neo- 
ccesarea.  But  although  the  first  part  of  this  confession,  in  which 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Origen  are  distinctly  to  be  recognised, 
might  proye  genuine  ;  yet  the  second  part  is  manifestly  a  later 
addition,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  distinctions  wholly  unknown  to 
the  school  of  Origen,  and  which  arose  first  out  of  the  contooreisy 
with  the  Arians,  in  the  fourth  century. 

1  Vita  Qregor.  c.  27. 

3  The  canonical  letter  which  we  have  from  thia  Oregory,  ahows,  perhape,  that,  in  the 
oonvecaion  of  large  bodiea  of  the  people,  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal  which  was 
barely  outward  and  in  i^pearanoe ;  for  it  relates  to  a  olaaa  of  persona  idio  took  advan- 
tage of  the  coBAudon  occasioned  by  the  devastation  committed  by  the  Ooths  in  the 
country  around  Pontna,  to  make  the  public  misfortunes  a  source  of  profit  to  themselvesy 
and  even  to  rob  their  own  countiymen.  Thia  letter  ftimishesy  at  the  same  time,  evideaoe 
of  Gregory's  wakeful  zeal  for  the  morals  of  his  people. 
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Among  the  riolent  opponents  of  the  school  of  Origen,  ve  have 
already  mentioned  in  another  place,  Methodius, — ^first,  bishop  of 
Olympns  in  Lycia ;  afterwards  of  Tyre, — a  martyr  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian.  Tet  he  seems  not  to  have  always  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  sdiool.  Ensebius  of  CsBsarea,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Apology  of  Pamphilns  in  behalf  of  Origen,  affirms 
that  Methodius  contradicted  his  own  earlier  remarks,  which  had 
been  in  praise  of  Origen.^  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,'  that  Methodius  had  first  declared 
himself  against  Origen,  and  afterwards,  in  his  dialogue  called 
^M»y,  retracted  his  censures,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
muxL  There  must  be  some  truth  lying  at  the  bottom  of  these 
two  accounts.  Eusebius  and  Socrates  deriyed  their  impressions 
from  what  Methodius  himself  had  declared  in  his  own  writings. 
But  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  these  two  authors  determined 
the  chronological  order  of  these  writings,  not  by  any  historical 
data,  but  each  according  to  his  own  private  conjectures  ;  and  in 
matters  of  this  kind  the  ancients  were  rery  far  from  being  accu- 
rste.  Methodius,  in  his  Symposium,  which  we  shall  presently 
notioe,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  a  stickler  for  the  letter  of  the 
Church  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  betrays  a  leaning 
to  Theosophy,  a  fondness  for  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpreta^ 
tion ;  it  contains  much,  therefore,  indicating  the  same  general 
direction  of  mind  as  we  find  in  Origen  ;  indeed,  expressions  occur 
which  at  least  favour  the  doctrine  of  the  souFs  pre-existence.^ 
But  it  also  contains  much  which  is  directly  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  Origen ; — ^for  instance,  a  decided  leaning  to  Chili- 
asm.'  It  may  safely  be  conjectured,  therefore,  that  Methodius, 
who  was  no  systematic  thinker,  was  in  the  first  place  drawn  by 
many  of  the  views  and  writings  of  Origen,  which  flattered  his 
favourite  opinions  and  pleased  his  taste ;  which  only  prepared 
him,  however,  to  be  the  more  strongly  repelled  by  that  in  the 
system  of  Origen  which  went  counter  to  his  own  intellectual  bent 
and  his  own  dogmatic  principles. 

1  Apud  Hieronym.  lib.  i.  adv.  Rufin.  Hleronym.  opp.  ed.  Martianay,  T.  iv.  fol.  350  : 
Quomodo  ausus  est  Methodius  nunc  contra  Originem  seribere,  qai  baec  ct  hsec  de  Ori- 
genis  loqnutas  est  dogmatibus  ? 

S  Lib.  ir.  o.  18. 

S  Orat  ii.  Theophil.  §  !i. 

4  Orat  ix.  §  9. 
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The  most  important  and  anthentic  of  the  writings  which  remain 
of  this  Methodius  is  his  Banquet  of  the  Ten  VirginBj  in  eleyen 
conrersations,  containing  a  enlogy,  oftentimes  exaggerated»ofthe 
unmarried  life. 

The  treatise  which  we  have  under  the  name  of  Methodius,  on 
free-will  (irepl  aiTe^ova'lov)^  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church-teacher,  Maximus,  who  liyed  under  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timus Seyerus/  than  to  Methodius.'  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
Gnostic  Dualism. 

One  who  stood  up  for  Origen  against  those  that  aocosed  him 
of  being  a  heretic  was  the  presbyter  Famphilus  of  CfBsarea,  in 
Palestine,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  piety 
and  science.  He  founded  at  Caesarea  an  ecclesiastical  library, 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  furtherance  of  scien- 
tific studies  even  in  the  fourth  century.  Every  ftiend  of  science 
and  in  particular  erery  one  who  was  disposed  to  engage  in  a  tho- 
rough study  of  the  Bible,  found  in  him  aU  possible  encourage- 
ment and  support.  He  exerted  himself  to  multiply,*  to  dissemi- 
nate, and  to  correct  the  copies  of  the  bible.  Many  of  these  co- 
pies he  distributed  as  presents  ;  sometimes  to  women,  whom  he 
saw  much  occupied  in  reading  the  scriptures.^  He  founded  a 
theological  schooly^  in  which  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings  was 
made  a  special  object  of  attention.®  From  this  school  probably 
proceeded  the  learned  Eusebius,  who  owed  erery  thing  to  Fam- 
philus, and  looked  up  to  him  as  his  paternal  friend.  Famphilus 
communicated  to  his  scholars  his  own  reyerence  for  Origen,  as  the 
promoter  of  Christian  science,  and  exerted  himself  to  counteract 
the  narrow  spirit  that  proceeded  from  those  who  accused  Origen 
of  being  a  heretic.     As  the  ignorant  zeal  of  these  people,  Pam- 

1  Euseb.  lib.  v.  o.  27.     Hieronym.  de  vir.  iUnstr.  c.  47.    This  Maximas  ean  bardlj  be 
identical  with  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  same  name.    Euseb.  1.  ▼.  o.  12. 
'  See,  on  this  point,  my  genetic  deyelopment  of  the  Gnostic  system,  p.  206. 
S  Vid.  Montfiiuoon  catalog.  Hbs.  biblioth.  Goislinian.  1 261. 

4  Eusebius  says  of  him,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  Hieronym.  adv.  Rufln.  lib.  i.  1 85S, 
359,  Tol.  iy. :  Quia  studiosorum  amicus  non  fiiit  Pamphili  ?  Si  quos  yidebat  ad  yietnin 
necessariis  indigere,  prasbebat  large,  quae  poterat  Scriptons  quoque  aanctas  non  ad  le- 
gendum  tantnm,  sed  et  ad  habendum  tribuebat  promptiasime.  Nee  aolunt  yiria,  aed  et 
feminis,  quas  yidisset  lectioni  deditas.  Unde  et  mnltoa  codices  pnBparabat,  ut  c 
necessitas  poposcisaet,  yolentibus  largiretur. 

5  Euseb.  lib.  yiL  c.  82 :  ovvtvnhaaro  itarpifiiiif. 
0  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palestine,  c.  4. 
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philas  says,  went  to  sach  an  extreme,  that  on  every  one  who  did 
but  occnpy  himself  with  the  writings  of  Origen,  they  forthwith 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation, — ^Pamphilos,  while  in  prison 
under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  in  the  year  309,^  wrote  a  work 
in  Origen*s  defence,  conjointly  with  his  disciple  Eusebius  ;'  which 
defence  was  addressed  to  the  confessors  who  had  been  condemned 
to  the  mines.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Famphilns,  Eusebius 
added  to  the  five  books  of  the  unfinished  work  a  supplementary 
sixth  book.  The  first  book  of  this  Apology  we  still  possess,  in 
the  arbitrary  version  of  Bufinus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek.^ 

The  example  of  this  Famphilus  shows  us  how  the  comprehen- 
sive mind  of  Origen,  which  grasped  and  united  together  so  many 
different  pursuits,  gave  birth  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  dogmatic 
speculation,  but  also  to  the  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  the 
careful  investigation  of  the  letter  of  the  scriptures,  however  much 
this  may  seem  irreconcileable  with  his  allegorizing  licentiousness . 
Another  example  of  the  same  kind  probably  is  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bishop  Hesychius,  who  prepared  a  new  emended  revision  of 
the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  which  became  the  current 
one  in  Egypt.^  He  likewise  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  Dio- 
clesian persecution,  in  the  year  310  or  311.'  Finally,  it  was  also 
owing  in  part  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  Origen,  that  a  new  and 
peculiar  school  of  theology  sprung  up  at  Antioch,  which  first  ar- 
rived at  its  full  development  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 

1  One  flloBtration  of  the  influence  which  Pamphilua  had  over  thoae  who  lired  near 
him,  is  furnished  by  his  slave,  Porphyrius,  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years,  whom  he  had 
educated  with  a  father's  ioTe,  and  in  promoting  whose  religious  and  intellectual  culture 
he  hfld  spared  no  pains.  To  this  young  man  he  had  imparted  a  glowing  love  for  the 
Bedeemer.  When  Porphyry  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  his  beloved 
master,  he  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  the  priTilege,  after  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  of  paying  him  the  last  tribute  of  affection,  by  committing  his  body  to  the  grave. 
This  request  at  once  excited  the  anger  of  the  fanatical  pnefect  And,  as  he  steadfastly 
confessed  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  reftised  to  offer,  he  was  subjected  to  the  most 
crud  torture,  and  Anally,  after  having  been  dreadfully  lacerated,  was  conducted  to  the 
stake.  AH  this  he  bore  with  the  utmost  constancy ;  only  exclaiming  once,  when  the 
fire  reached  him, — "  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  help  me."  Euseb.  de  martyrib.  Palaast.  c.  1 1,  f. 
888. 

3  The  chsige  of  the  passionate  Jerome,  that  Ruflnus  had  falsely  ascribed  such  a  work 
to  Pamphilus,  deserves  no  credit 

5  The  loss  of  the  life  of  Pamphilus,  by  Eusebius,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
«  Hieronym.  adv.  Bofln.  lib.  iL  f.  i25. 

6  Euseb.  hist  eccles.  lib.  viii.  o.  18,  f.  806. 
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whence  the  science  of  hennenentics  and  exegesis  receired  a 
healthy  direction  between  the  extremes  of  the  grossly  literal  and 
arbitrary  allegorical  methods  of  scriptural  interpretation.  Learned 
presbyters,  attached  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  who  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  study  of  biblical  interpretation,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  progenitors  of  this  school ;  particularly  Dorotheus 
and  Lucian,  of  whom  the  latter  died  as  a  martyr,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  yeax  312,  under  the  Diodesian  persecution.^ 

Thus  the  historical  deyelopment  of  doctrine  in  this  period  ter- 
minates with  the  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  which,  in  ordw 
that  Christianity  might  not  be  maimed  and  crippled  by  partial 
human  riews,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  preserved  as  that 
which  is  destined  to  oyercome  and  reconcile  all  human  antagon- 
isms, should  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  each  other.  And  as  this 
process  of  derelopment  and  purification  is  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another,  so  the  conclusion  of  this  first  great  stadium 
contains  in  it  the  foretoken  and  presage  of  all  the  suoceeding 
periods,  which,  by  struggles  and  rictories  erer  renewed,  are  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  last  great  struggle  and  the  final  victory 
is  to  make  an  end  of  all  strife. 

1  Lucian  prepared  a  new  revision  of  the  corrected  text  of  the  Alexandrian  Tersion,  and 
probably  ftlflo  of  the  New  Testament  The  codices  written  after  this  reTision  were  called 
Xovjcieu»«ia.  Hieronym.  de  vir.  illnstr.  c  77,  adv.  Bnfln.  lib.  ii.  f.  435,  vol.  iy.  What  we 
are  to  believe  concerning  the  earlier  relation  in  which  Lucian  stood  to  Panl  of  Samosa- 
ta,  is  R  point  which  cannot  be  determined)  with  any  certainty,  firom  the  account  which 
has  been  left  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  since  that  aoeount  is  liaUe  to  the  soa- 
picion  of  being  coloured  by  a  polemical  interest    Theodoret  hist,  eodes.  lib.  L  c.  4. 


END  OP  VOL.  II. 
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Blandina,  i.  15d 

Blastus,  letter  to,  ii.  470 

Brahmaism,  li.  47 

Britain,  Christianity  introduced  into,   i 

116 
Buddas,  predecessor  of  Mani,  ii.  197 
Baddaism,  ii.  47 


Gsecilius  of  Bilta,  on  exorcism,  i.  422 

Caianians,  ii.  102 

Cainites,  Anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  ii.  153 

Gains,  ii.  88 

Candidus,  Valentinian,  ii.  316 

Canones  Apostolici,  ii.  442 

Caracalla,  i.  166 

Cariiocrates,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  154, 158 

Carpocratians,  ii.  157 

Carthage,  Christianity  in,  i.  114 

Cassian  Julius     See  Encratites 

CatechisU,  i.  417 

Catechumens,  i.  416 

Catechetical  schools,  ii.  201 

Cathedra  Petri,  i.  290 

Catholic  church.  Its  formation,  i.  283- 
296.  Controversy  with  the  Novatians, 
336.  See  Church— Church  divisions — 
Church  discipline 

Celihacy,  i.  374 ;  ii.  68, 166 

Celsus,  i.  97,  122, 125, 218-281,  300,  871 

Cerdo,  ii.  176 

Cerinthus,  ii.  82-88.  See  Irenasus — ^Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria — Caius  Epiphanius 

Chiliasm.    See  Eschatology 

XtapttrlvKOTTot.  See  Country  Bishops  and 
'EirlvKoiros 

Chrism,  i.  430.  See  articles  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian 

Christianity,  propagation  of.  In  general, 
L  94-107.  In  particular  ooantries,  107- 
117.  Opposition  to,  by  force,  117-213. 
By  writings,  213-2i3.  See  Christian 
life,  manners,  doctrines,  church 

Christian  worship,  i.  393-457.  See  articles 
Church — Images—Sign  of  the  cross — 
FestiTalfl — Sacraments^-Baptism  of  he- 
retics— Aga|»8B— Gnostic  worship 

Christian  life  m  the  family.  Marriacre,  i. 
882.  Festivals  in  honour  of  tlie  dead, 
454 

Christian  festivals.    See  Festivals 

Christian  life,  i.  889-393.  See  Christian 
domestic  life — Ascetism — Clement  of 
Alexandria— Tertullian 

Christian  doctrine,  history  of,  ii.  1-437 

Cliristian  morals.    See  Cnristian  life 

Christ,  doctrine  concerning.  See  Be- 
deemer — Redemption 

Chrysostom  on  the  Marcionites,  ii.  194 

Church,  situation  of  nnder  the  Emperors, 
i.  127-213.  Apostolic  Constitution,  244- 
2.'>8.  Novatian  on  the  conception  of  the 
church,  836-338.  Outward  mediation  of 
the  church,  ii.  422.  See  Christianity — 
Christian  life — Christian  morals,  wor^ 
ship,  doctrine— Tertullian — Cvprian 

Clmrchos,  i.  3'.)0 


Church  oflBces,  multiplication  of,  i.  273 

Church  Psalmody,  In  the  New  Testament, 
i.4U 

Church  Hymns.  Bardesanes.  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  i.  414 

Church  doctrines.    Sec  Church  theology 

Church  teachers,  their  history,  it  43i*-173. 
See  the  individuals 

Church  divisions,  history  of,  i.  802-38a 
See  the  articles  Cyprian — Novatns — No- 
vatianus 

Church  fathers.    See  Church  teachers 

Church  constitution.    See  Church 

Church  Assembly  at  Elvira,  i.  404-410.  At 
Carthaffe,  4iJ2,  427,  434-43.'>.  At  Iconi 
urn  and  Synnoda,  433 

Church  discipline,  i.  296-302 

Church  theolo^,  ii.  282-437.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Christian  doctrine— Church  teach- 
ers— Montanism — Theology — Anthro- 
pology—E  schatology 

Church  teachers  of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  462-471 

Cicero,  i.  10 

Claudius  Apollin.  i.  159.  Legio  fulmin. 
His  writings,  ii.  465 

Claudius.  Banishment  of  Christinns  from 
Rome,  i.  128 

Claudius  Albinus,  i.  162 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  persecutions,  i. 
102.  Fraternal  kiss,  357.  Asceticism, 
379.  Tt«  o  awl^o/itiHK  irXowciot,  380. 
Community  of  goods,  381.  Marriage, 
883.  Prayer,  389.  Church,  395.  Ser- 
vant-form, 397.  Images,  398.  Symbols, 
399.  Feast  of  Epiphany,  411.  Reading 
of  Scripture,  419.  Agapae,  444.  Basil- 
ides,  IL  90, 108.  Heracleon,  1.35.  V^en- 
do-Basilideans,  153.  Carpocrates,  I«V^. 
Nicolaitans,  160.  Talian,  104.  Doc- 
trines of  Clement,  205—282.  Doctrine 
concerning  God,  803.  Doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  341.  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, 374.  Anthropology,  387.  Christo- 
togy,  405.  Baptism,  424.  Life  and  writ- 
ings, 4a5-7 

Clemens  Romanus,  i.  258;  ii.  25,  421,  441 

Clementines,  i.  43 ;  ii.  25, 81 

Commodos,  i.  160 

Commodianus,  L  323, 382,  893 

Communion.    See  Lord's  Supper 

Confessors,  L  273,  311 

Confirmation.    See  Imposition  of  hands 

Constantius  Chlorus,  i.  211 

Constitutiones  apostolicie,  L  268,  274 

Continentes.    See  Ascetics 

Coracion,  ii.433 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  186, 274, 323 

Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  i.  Ill 

Country  bishops,  L  275 

Creation,  doctrine  of,  ii.  811-320 

Crescens,  the  Cynic,  ii.  458 

Cross,  sign  of  the,  i.  400 

Cultus.  See  Christian  and  Gnostic  forms 
of  worship 

Cyprian.  Flight  in  the  persecution,  i,  182, 
Care  for  the  churches,  183.  Thibariu- 
nians,  185.  Trial,  187.  Maityrdom. 
191.    Relation  to  the  Presbvteni.  2(^3. 
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De  lapsis,  270.  Council  of  the  clinrch, 
272.  De  unitate  ecclesise,  285.  Cathe- 
dra Petri,  291.  Schism  of  Felicissimus, 
305-822.  Libri  testimoniorum,  340. 
Liberality,  349.  Gladiatorial  shows, 
358.  Profession  of  stage-players,  364. 
Lord's  prayer,  391.  Sprinldiug  in  bap- 
tism, 423.  InfanfBaptism,  427.  Bap- 
tism of  heretics,  435.  Idea  of  sacrifice, 
450.  Penance,  ii.  425.  See  Carthage — 
TertuUian — North- African  Church 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  203 


Decius  Trajan,  i.  177 
Demetrius,  L  268 ;  iL  500 
Demiurge.  See  Gnosis — Gnostics— Gnos- 
tic systems— Ophites. 
Demonax  of  Cyprus,  the  Cynic,  i.  13 
Demons,  i.  88 
Deacons,  i.  256 
Deaconesses,  i.  257 
AuxTii^civ  throoToXiKaL    See  Constitu- 

tiones  apostolics. 
Dio  Chrysostom,  the  Rhetorician,  i.  87 
Diognetus,  letter  to,  i.  95;  ii.  419-421 
Dioclesian,  i.  194;  ii.  232 
Dionysins  of  Alexandria.    On  the  Decian 

persecution,  i.  180.    Valerian,  184,  189. 

Novation,  329-331.    Christian  brotherly 

love,  351.      Baptism  of  heretics,  437. 

Si3rttt8  II.,  of  Rome,  437.    Cerinth.  ii. 

82.    Sabelliu8,359.    Ilomoousion,  868. 

Chiliosm,  432.    Life  and  character,  513. 
Dionysius  of  Holicamossus,  L  17,  39 
Dionysius  of  Paris,  i.  115 
Dionysius  of  Rome.     Controversy  with 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  ii.  369.    On 

the  Holy  Spirit,  374 
Diosocorides,  i.  112 
Dioscurus.  the  Martyr,  i.  181 
Disci plina  arcani,  i.  420 
Docetism,  ii.  70, 401 
Domitian,  i.  131 
Domitius  Ulpianus,  i.  171 
Dorotheus,  ii.  528 
Dositheus,  ii.  162 
Dragomans,  i.  413 


Ebionites,  ii  IS-iU 

EccU'siae  apostolics,  i.  278 

Egypt,  diffusion  of  Christianity  in,  i.  113 

Eleutherus,  ii.  258 

Elxaites,  ii.  28 

Emanation,  ii.  51.    Sec  Gnosticism. 

Encratites,  ii.  164.    Julius  Cassianus — 

Severus — Severians — Enoch,  book  of,  ii. 

272 
Ephraim  Synis,  ii.  172 
Epicureanism,  i.  11 
Kpiphaues,  ii.  156 
Kpiphan^,  feast  of,  i.  411 
Epiphainus  on  the  Ebionites,  ii.  13,  23, 

21.      Ccrinlh.  86.    Ba.silidcs,  hs.     Va- 


lentine, 111.  Bardesanes,  144.  Cain- 
ites,  154.  Saturninus,  163.  Marcion, 
171.  Montanus,  242.  Theodotus,  333. 
Sabellius,  361.  Gospel  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, 361 

•  Eirt o-Koiros,  i.  259,  272.  See  Church 
offices 

Episcopus  episcopornm,  i.  292 

Episcopal  system,  i.  259 

EpistofaB  formats,  i.  280 

Eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  lost  things,  ii. 
428-437. 

Esseans,  i.  58-66 

Ethiopia,  diffusion  of  Cliristiauity  in,  i. 
113 

Eucharist,  i.  449     See  Lord's  supper 

Euemerus,  i.  7 

Euodius  of  Uzala,  ii.  224, 215 

Encrates,  iL  152 

Eusebius  on  the  Abgar  Uchomo,  i.  109. 
Demetrius  of  Alexaudrin,  110.  Pantae- 
nus,  112.  Persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  Thebais,  113.  Paul's  journey  to 
Spain,  116.  Hadrian,  138.  Marius,the 
martyr,  191.  Dioclesian,  262.  Images, 
398.  Bardesanes,  iL  145.  Tatian.  166. 
Montanus,  242.  Letter  of  the  Church 
of  Lyons,  257.  Alexandrian  catcchists, 
261.  Berj'UofBostrajSSO.  Malchion, 
367.  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  445. 
Death  of  Justin,  458.  Florinus,  470. 
Symmachus,  508.  Immortality  of  the 
soul,  511.  Death  of  Origen,  612.  Meth- 
odius, 626.    Apology  of  Pomphilus, 

Exorcism,  i.  421 


Fabian,  Roman  bishop,  L  824 

Fabius  of  Antioch,  i.  325 

Faustus,  the  Manichean,  ii.  212,  226,  227. 
See  Maui-Manicheans-Mauicheaiiisra. 

Felicissimus,  i.  807.     See  Church  schisms 

Felicitas,  the  Martyr,  i.  167 

Felix,  the  Manichean,  ii.  230 

Ft  stivals,  L  405-412 

Fidns,  L  427 

Firmilianus  of  Caesarea.  Against  Ste- 
phanus  of  Rome,  L  294.  Church  disci- 
pline, 299.  Baptism  of  heretics,  436. 
Formula  of  baptism,  439.  Origen,  ii.  507 

Flora,  letter  of  Ptolemy  to,  ii.  139 

Florinus,  ii.  470 

Fortunatianus,  the  Martyr,  i.  207. 

Fortunatus,  i.  320 

Fmmentius,  i.  114 


Galerius,  Cains  Maximionus,  Caesar,  i.  197 

Gallienus,  Caesar,  K  187 

G alius  Caesar,  L  185 

Germany,  diiiusiou  of  Christianity  in,  i. 

Gnosis,  ii.  36-82.    Alexandrian,  261-207 

Gnosticism.    See  Gnostics 

Gnostics,  ii.  42 

Gnoslic  systems.     See  Guostics 
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Gnostic  worship,  101-104 

Goetae,  i.  91 

God.  Doctrine  concerning,  ii.  802,  311: 
Sre  Clement —  Tertullian  —  Origen — 
Theopbiliis  of  Antiocli — Mwrcion — Ire- 
nopus  —  Novatinn — Alexandrian  school 
— Creation — Triuity — Holy  Spirit 

rpf/ftfxaTa  TiTvirco^iva.  JSee  Kpistolaa 
FormHtfB 

(ir.'gory  of  Nazianzen  on  the  Apostle  Tho- 
niii8,  i.  112 

(Jrpfzory  of  Nyssa  on  Gregory  Thauniatur- 
gua,  ii.  .V21 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  i.  302.  His  life, 
ii.  519 

(iregory  of  Tours,  i.  1 15 

H 

Hmlrian,  i.  la? 

Ham,  the  Patriarch,  ii.  09 

Hands,  imposition  of,  i.  430.  See  Confir- 
mation 

Hegemonius,  \L  203 

Hegesippns,  ii.  402-404 

neliogabulua,  i.  170 

Heraclas,  disciple  of  Origen,  ii.  513 

Hcraclcon,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  135-13H 

Heracliau,  bishop  of  Chalcedou,  ii.  203 

HercMiIius  Maximinianus,  Caesar,!.  194 

Heretics,  bapli.sm  of,  i.  432.  See  the  arti- 
cles Baptism  —  Cyprian —  Tertullian — 
Stephanas — Dionysina  of  Alexandria 

Hermas,  i.  379,  ii.  421,  442 

Hermes,  Trismcgi^tus,  i.  241 

Hermias,  Apologist,  ii.  401 

Hermogenes.  Doctrine  of  oreation,  ii.  312- 
310.  Anthropology,  883.  See  Tertul- 
lian—Creation — Theodoretus 

Hesychius,  ii.  527 

Hexapla.    See  Origen 

Hicraoas,  Egyptian  ascetic,  ii.  515 

Hieroi  les  ngaiust  Christianity,  i.  197,  230 

Hiliirianns,  tlie  Martyr,  i.  207 

Hilnrius,  ii.  232 

Hipj)olytnfl,  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  i. 
405.  Celebration  of  the  Lonl's  supper, 
454.  Noetiis,  ii.  339.  Life  and  writ- 
ings, 471-474 

Hormisdas,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  208 

llystaspes,  interpolated  writings,  i.  241 


laldabaoth.     See  Ophites 

Iconium,  council  of,  i.  433 

Idealism.    See  the  article  Alexandriana 

Ignatius  of  Antioch.    To  Polycarp,  i.  307. 

Festival  of  Sunday,  403.    Docetism,  ii. 

402.  Lord's  supper,  425.  H  is  letters,  443 
Images,  use  of  images,  i.  899 
India,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i.  Ill 
Infants,  communion  of,  i.  454 ;  ii.  420 
Infant  baptism,  i.  424-429.  See  the  articles 

Cyprian  —  Irenaens  —  Tertullian  —  Ste- 

phanus— Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
I  aspiration,  ii.  28,  239 
IronsDUs.   Miraculous  cures,  i.  101.   Cljris- 


tianitj  in  Germany,  110.  PereecntionA, 
162.  Presbyters— bishops,  261.  Eccle- 
sia  apostolica  at  Rome,  278.  Conception 
of  the  church,  284.  Dispute  abont  the 
passover,  290,  408.  Gladiatorial  shows, 
358.  Christ  aa  archetype,  4SU.  Obla- 
tion, 451.  Ebionites,  ii.  13.  Doctrtoe 
of  accommodation  among  the  Gnostics, 
72.  Cerinthufl,  83.  Satomin,  lti3. 
Tatian,  105.  Prodiciana,  158.  Nicolai- 
tans,  158.  Intermediate  position  of 
Iren8eus,235.  Mo ntanistic  proceedings, 
257.  Knowledge  of  God,  306.  Crea- 
tion, 316.  Soul  of  Christ,  4(»7.  Re- 
demption, 417.  Faith  and  law,  421. 
Baptism,  423.  Lord's  snpper,  425.  Chi< 
liasm,  430.  Life  and  writings,  4($5-47() 
Isidorus,  son  of  Basilides,  ii.  8c<,  97,  lub 


Jacob,  ivapa^fiot  of,  ii.  23 

Jamblichus,  the  Neo-Platoniciao,  L  287 

John  the  AposUe,  i.  261,  USQ ;  iL  10 

John,  the  Disciples  of,  ii.  57, 149 

Josephus  on  false  prophets,  L52.  SaddM- 
cees,  57.    Pharisees,  58.    Esaenea,  65 

Jews,  religious  condition  of  tlie,  i  47 

Jewish  Christians — ^two  classes,  ii.  10 

Jewish  theolo^,  i.  52-67 

Jewish  sects,  i.  52-67 

Jewish  proselytes,  i.  91 

Jewish  Goetas,  i.  91 

Judaism,  in  relation  to  Chiistiaiuty,  L  f<i 

Judas  of  Gamala,  i.  61 

Julia  Mammea,  I  171 

Juliana  in  Cassarea,  ii.  507 

JuHus  Africanus,  ii.  509 

Justin  Martyr.  Infidelity  of  the  philoso- 
phers, L  12.  Jewish  deniers  of  angels, 
57.  Proselytes,  92.  Miraculous  cures, 
101.  Christian  patience,  103.  Exten- 
sion of  Christianity,  176.  Deftcts  of 
Christians,  310.  Magistrates,  :J.'j3.  Phi- 
losopher's cloak,  375.  Placea  of  assem* 
biy  of  the  Christians,  396.  DiTine  wor- 
ship, 414.  Form  of  baptism,  423.  Cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  sunper,  450.  Bap- 
tism and  the  supper,  448.  Two  classes 
of  Jewish  Christians,  it.  10.  Doetrine 
of  the  Logos,  341.  Christ's  humaaity, 
408.  Satisfaction,  418.  Sacrament  of 
the  supper,  425.  Chiliaaro,  430.  Life 
and  writings,  444-458 

K 

Kavove«  i.irotrro\iKotf  ii.  443 
Kvpvyfia  axodrroXiJCOV,  L  417 
KXijpoi,  KXfipiKolf  i.  266 


Lactantius  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  371 
Laity,  resistance  of,  to  the  catholic  idea  of 
the  priest hoo<I,  i.  268.     Participation  in 
the  choice  of  church  oflBcers,  271 
Lai-si,  controversies  lespecting  their  le- 
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Btontion  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church, 
1 309.    Synods  on  their  socount,  319 

Lectores,  i.  273 

Legio  fdlninea,  i.  107 

Leonides,  father  of  Origen,  ii.  488-491 

LibeUatici,  i.  179.  See  the  article  Church 
divisions 

Libelli  pacia,  i.  318 

Liter»  tormatss,  i.  280 

LoffOB,  doctrine  of  the.  See  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity 

Lord's  Supper,  views  concerning  the,  1. 441. 
doctrine  of  the,  iL  420.  See  the  arti- 
cles Agap»— Justin — ^JreniBus — Tertul- 
lian — Cyprian — Epiphanius — Ignatius. 

Lucianus,  founder  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  i.  028 

Lucian,  the  Confessor,  i.  313 

Lucian,  pnspositus  cubicolariorun),  i.  195 

Lucian,  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  i.  ]  1, 
21G 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  180 

Lucius,  the  British  king,  L  110 

Lugdunnm,  persecution  at,  i.  109 

Lucan.    See  Marcionites 

Lucretius,!.  11 


Magusieans,  ii  209 

Macrianus,  i.  191 

Malchion,  Presbyter,  ii.  868 

Mandeans,  ii.  57 

Mani,  ii.  194-208.    See  Manichseism. 

Manichnans,  ii.  194-203 

ManicbaBism,  ii.  194-282 

Marcellus  tbe  Centurion,  a  martyr,  i.  201, 

Marcion,  fonn  of  baptism,  i.  423.  Missa 
fidelium,  447.  Marcion  and  his  doc- 
trine, ii.  167,  188  Doctrine  concern- 
ing God,  305 

Marcionites,  ii.  188 

Marcionitism,  opposed  to  the  Clementines, 
ii.  81 

Marcosians,  ii.  192 

Marcus,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  143 

Marcus,  the  Marcionlte,  ii  189 

Marcus,  presiding  officer  of  the  Church  at 
i£lia,  u  12 

Marcus  Aurelius,  emperor,  i.  142 

Marius,  the  Martyr,  i.  192 

Mark,  tbe  Evangelist,  i.  113 

Martialis,  Spanish  bishop,  i.  290 

Martyrs,  feast  of  the,  L  400 

Maximianns  Herculius,  L  194 

Msximilianus  the  Martyr,  i.  199 

MazimiUa,  the  Prophetess,  ii.  244 

Maximinut,  the  Thracian,  i.  172 

Maximus,  Church  teacher,  ii,  026 

Melito  of  Sardis,  i.  188, 139 

Menander,  iL  162 

Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  L  206 

Messish,  idea  of  among  the  Jews,  i.  00 

Methodius  of  Tyre,  sgatnst  Origen's  doc- 
trine of  the  creation,  ii.  318.  His  writ- 
ings, ii.  620 

MetropoliUns,  i.  277 

Miltiades  against  the  Montanists,  ii.  200 


Minucios  Felix,  i.  10 ;  ii.  484 
Minucius  Fundanus,  Proconsul,  i.  138 
Missa  cateohufflinorum,  missa  fidelium,  ii, 

104 
Monarchians,  ii.  827,  330,  848-309 
Montanism,  ii.  236--261.     Anthropology, 
ii.   879.     Position  of  the  Church  to 
Montanism,  208-^60 
Montanists,  public  speaking  of  women,  1. 
248.    Resistance  of  the  evangelical  spi- 
rit to  them,  381,  401.     See  Moutonism 
Montanus.    His  importance  as  tbe  foun* 
der  of  a  sect,  ii.  286.     His  education, 
241.    On  martyrdom,  202.  Pepusa,  208 

N 

Natalia,  the  Theodotian,  confessor,  ii.  333 

Nature,  doctrine  of  human.  See  Anthro- 
pology 

Nazareans,  ii.  19.  See  articles  Paul^ 
Sects 

Nepos,  Egyptian  bishop,  Chiliast,  iL  432 

Nero,  persecution  undt^r,  L  129 

Nerva,  i.  132 

NicoIaitans,iLl08 

Nicolaus,  pretended  founder  of  a  sect,  iL 
158 

Nicomedia,  meeting  of  Dioclesian  and  Ga- 
lerius  at,  i.  208 

Noetus,  Patripassianist,  ii  339 

North- African  Church,  its  theological  de- 
velopment, iL  474-483.  See  articles 
C  artbage  — TertuJlian — Cyprian — ^Amo. 
bius — Commodianns — Church  theology 
— Church  divisions — Persecutions 

Novatian,  L  328,  338.  Theology,  iL  806. 
Against  the  Artemonites,  334 

Novatns,  exciter  of  the  Carthaginian 
schism,  i.  306.  Participation  in  the  Bo- 
man,  829.    Numidicus,  confessor,  181 


Oblations.    See  Lord's  supper 

Ophites,  ii.  146-102 

Oracles,  Plutarch's  defence  of  the,  i.  31. 
Porphyry's  views  of  them,  234 

Origen  on  Psychological  phenomena,  L 
102.  On  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
in  the  country,  108.  Labours  of  Origen 
in  Arabia,  llt».  Correspondence  with 
Julia  Mameea,  171.  Situation  of  the 
Christians  under  Philip  tbe  Arabian, 
173.  On  the  persecutions,178.  Celsus, 
218.  OnHnmUity,227.  Ordination  of 
Origen  in  Palestine,  268.  Baptism, 
340.  The  military  prt>fession,  370. 
Prayer  889.  Prayer  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  892.  Spiritusl  worship  of 
God,  392.  Catechumens,  416.  Infant 
baptism,  428.  Ebionites.  ii.  14.  Gnos- 
tic interpretation  of  the  Bible,  72. 
Ophiws,  102.  Simon  Magus,  162.  Ori- 
ffen  as  a  catechist,  261.  Isaiah  260. 
Gnosis  and  Pistis,  28^291.  Princi- 
ples in  relation  to  the  holy  scriptures, 
295-302.     The  divine  attributes,  309. 
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Doctrine  of  creation,  317-520.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Logos,  842-348.  Anthro- 
pology, 389-40L  Christ's  senrant-form, 
405.  Humanity  of  Christ,  407.  The 
human  soul  of  Christ,  409-415.  Re- 
demptive activity,  420.  Doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  425.  Resurrection,  436. 
Life  and  works  of  On  gen,  487-513.  See 
the  Articles  Leonidas — Clement — Am- 
monius  —  Alexandrian  theology— Ca- 
techetical schools 

Origen,  the  Pagan,  ii.  495 

Origen,  school  of,  Ante-Origcnistic  party, 
ii.  013-52S.  See  the  articles  Origen— 
Gregory  Thamaturgiis— Pamphilus 

Ostiorii.'  SeeOvpwpoi 


Pacianus  of  Barcelona,  i.  330 

Palladius,  ii.  508 

Pamphilus,  Presbyter  at  Caesarea,  ii.  626 

Pantcenus,  Catechist,  i.  112,  263,  484 

Papias  of  Hierapolis,  ii.^  429 

Hapadoa-ii  6.iro<rro\iKn,  i.  417 

Paralecte,  ii.  239 

Parchor,  the  Prophet,  iL  99 

Parsism,  ii.  47.  See  articles  Gnosis— 
Gnostics — Gnostic  system 

na/)^£i/oi,i,  374 

Passover,  festival  of,  i.  400-409 

Passover,  controversies  with  regard  to  the, 
i.  408 

Paternus,  the  Proconsul,  i.  187 

l^itripassians,  ii.  331,  339 

Paul,  the  Apostle.  Journey  to  Spain,  i. 
lie.  Universal  priesthood, 245.  Charch 
discipline,  298.  Observance  of  times, 
401.  Church  singing,  4l4.  Labours 
among  gentile  Christians,  ii.  10.  Ebio- 
nitism,  20.  The  N  azareans  concerning 
Paul,  20.    Gnosis,  49 

Paul  of  Samosata.  i.  193,  364,  ii.  362. 
See  articles  Monarchiaus  —  Logos  — 
Malchion. 

Pausanius,  defence  of  the  mythes,  i.  16 

l^'ccala  venalia,  mortalio,  i.  301 

Pella,ii.  13. 

Penitence  and  penance.  See  Church  dis- 
cipline 

Pentecost,  festival  of,  i.  409 

Pepuza,  a  place  in  Phrygia,  ii.  258 

Pepuzians,  ii.  258 

Perpetua,  the  Mart}T,  i.  167 

Persecutions,  i.  117-218 

Persia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  i.  109 

Pescennius  Niger,  i.  162 

Peter,  the  Apostie,  i.  288.  See  Cathedra 
Petri 

Pharisees,  i.  53 

Phariseism,  relation  to  Christianity,  i.  86 

Philemon,  the  Roman  presbyter,  ii.  514 

Philip,  the  Arabian,  i.  172 

Philip  of  Sida,  the  catechist,  ii.  460 

Pliilo.  His  tendency,  i.  70-83.  The  per- 
petuity of  the  temple  and  the  law,  88. 
The  golden  age  of  Jerusalem,  89 

Philostratus,  the  Rhetorician,  i.  237 


Philumene,  ii.  189. 

Pbotius  on  Mani,  ii.  203.  On  Hippoly- 
tus,  473.    On  Origen,  603, 512 

Pierius,  the  Alexandrian,  ii.  613 

Plato.  View  of  Socrates,  L  24.  His  Mo- 
notheism, 27 

Platonism,  i.  24.  Relation  to  Christianity, 
i.  25, 46 

Pliny  the  elder.    On  the  spirit  of  natorp,  i . 

14.  Essenea,  58 

Pliny  the  younger.  Governor  of  Bitby- 
nia  and  Pontus,  i.  132.  Report  to  Tnu 
jan,  138 

Plotinus,  i.  40.  Against  the  Gnostics,  iL 
75.    Anthropology,  375 

Plutarch.  Against  foreign  religions  cus- 
toms, L  17.    Superstition  and  infidelity, 

15.  Against  Epicureanism,  20.  Relation 
of  religions,  27.  Hypocrisy  of  philoso- 
phers, 28.    Anthropology,  ii.  375 

Pneumatology.    See  Anthropology 

Posnitcntes,  i.  298 

Polybius  on  Roman  superstition,  1.  9 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  the  Martyr,  i.  148. 
Dispute  about  the  Passover,  407.  Meet- 
ing  with  Marcion,  ii.  177.  LetUT  to  the 
Pliilipians,  444 

Polycrates  of  Ephesus,  i.  406,  408 

Ponticus,  the  MartjT,  i.  165 

Porphyry,  i.  88.  Defence  of  image  wor- 
ship, 87.  Oracles,  43.  Against  Chris- 
tianity, 232-284.    On  Origen,  iL  495 

Pothinus  of  Lyons,  i.  163 

Pre-existence,  doctrine  of,  ainong  the  Es- 
senes,  i.  64.    Doctrine  of,  ii.  396. 

Praxeas  against  the  Montanists,  iL  242, 
258,  337 

npiafiv'Ttpoiy  i.  250 

Priesthood  of  all  Christians,  L  245.  See 
Tertullian 

Priscilla,  ii.  244.    On  celibacy,  233 

Prodiclans,  iL  158 

Procopius,  the  Presbyter,  i.  209 

Proculus,  i.  163 

Proselytes  of  justice,  of  the  gate,  i.  95 

Protoctetus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  ii.  505 

Provincial  synods,  i.  281.  See  Charch 
constitution 

Pseudo-Basilideans,  iL  152 

Pseudo-Paulinists,  ii.  9 

Pseudo-Petrinists,  ii.  9 

Ptolemasus,  ii.  138 

Pupian,  i.  821 

Pythagoras,  i.  236 


Quadrigesimal  fast,  i.  409 
Qaadratus,  the  Apologist,  i.  L38. 
Quintus,  i.  149 

Quintus,  the  African  bishop,  i.  436 
Qurinus,  ii.  477 


R 


Realist  tendency.  Sec  the  articles  Pol)- 
carp — Papias  —  Melito  of  Sardis— Iw 
nseus — Tertullian— M  ontanus 
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Recognitions,  ii.  32 
licsurrection.    See  Encbatology 
Kevocatus,  the  Martyr,  i.  167 
KhodoD.    See  Marctonites 
Home,  L  277.    See  Catliedra  Petri 
Boman  church.      Its  character,  ii.  230. 

Itelation  to  the  Monarchians,  332.    Its 

scientific  importance,  483. 
Rnfinus,  i.  418  ;  ii.  527 


Sabbath,  i.  402 

Sabellius,  iL  352-360.  See  the  articles 
Monarchians  —  Logos  —  Epiphanius  — 
Athanesius 

Sadducees,  i.  55 

Sadduceism,  i.  86 

Sacraments.  Their  meaning,  i.  414.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Alexandrians  concerning 
the  sacraments,  ii.  426.  See  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper 

Satumin  of  Touloose,  i.  115. 

Satuminus,  ii  163.  See  the  articles  Gnos- 
tics— IrensBQS — Epiphanios 

Satnrninus,  the  Martyr,  i.  167 

Satuminus,  the  Proconsul,  L  167 

Scapula,  the  Proconsul,  i.  166 

Scepticism,  i.  16 

Schisms.    See  Church  divisions 

Scythianus,  ii.  204 

Secundulus,  the  Martyr,  i.  167 

Sects.    See  the  particular 

Seneca,  i.  10 

Serennius  Oranianus,  the  Proconsul,  L 
138 

Senrianas,  the  Consul,  L  140 

Seth,  representative  of  the  Pneumatici,  ii. 
140 

Sethians,  ii.  154 


Seyerus  Septimins,  Emperor,  i.  162 

Scverus,  Alexander,  L  170 

Severus  of  Asmonina,  ii  203 

Simon  of  Cyrene.  See  Psend»iBasilide* 
ans  and  Carpocratians 

Simon  Magus,  ii.  162 

Simonians,  ii  161 

Simplioins  against  Mani,  ii.  212 

Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  435 

Slavery,  i.  364 

Smyrna,  persecution  at,  i.  148 

Socrates  against  the  Sophists,  i.  7.  Tes- 
timony concerning  the  divine,  25 

Socrates,  the  Church  Historian,  ii  720 

Sophists,  t.  7 

Sozomen  on  the  sermon,  i.  414 

Speratus,  the  Martyr,  i.  167 

Sponsors.    See  Baptism 

Stationes,  dies  stationnm,  i  403 

Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  i.  295 

Stephanus,  the  Martyr,  ii.  9 

Stoicism,  i.  21-24 

Strabo  on  superstition,  i  9.  Craving  after 
a  simpler  mode  of  worsliip,  12 

Stromata.     See  Clement  of  Alexandria 

Subdiaconi,  i.  273 


I   Subintroduota,i  378 

I   Sunday.    See  Sabbath 

j    SvvctVaKToi.    See  SubiiitroductoB 

I    Symboluin,  i.  418 
Symmachus,  ii.  508 

Sjmphorian  of  Autun,  the  Mart3rr,  i  V* 
Synods.    See  Provincial  Synods 


Tacitus,  i  129 

Tatian,  the  Gnostic,  ii  164-167.  Apolo- 
gist, 458-460 

Terebinth,  ii.  204 

Tertullian.  Relation  of  Pagans  to  Chris- 
tianity, i.'98.  Conversion  by  means  of 
extraordinary  psychological  phenomena, 
102.  Mutual  love  of  the  Christians,  104. 
Their  courage,  105.  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity, 105.  Universal  intelligibleness 
of  Christianity,  106.  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Africa,  114.  On  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Christians  in  heathen  fes- 
tivals, 124.  Tiberius'  proposal  to  the 
senate,  127.  Rescript  of  Trajan.  186. 
Letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  160.  Extor- 
tion of  money  in  the  persecutions,  165. 
Favourable  treatment  of  Christians  by 
magistrates,  166.  To  Scapula,  166. 
The  testimony  of  the  soul,  242.  Pres- 
byters and  bishops,  262.  Bummus  sa- 
cerdoB,  265.  Universal  priestly  right, 
267.  Prelectors,  274.  Synods,  281. 
Arrogant  claims  of  the  Roman  bishops, 
292.  Excommunication,  298.  Penance, 
299,  300.  Delay  of  baptism,  344.  De- 
ficiencies of  the  Church,  346.  Mixed 
marriages,  848,  3S5.  Payment  of  their 
tribute  by  the  Christians,  353.  Fabrica- 
tions of  idols,  358.  Gladiatorial  shows, 
360.  Spectacles,  362.  Pleasures  of  the 
Christians,  363.  Christian  freedom  and 
equality,  367.  Civil  offices,  368.  Ne- 
cessity of  Paganism  to  the  emperors, 
372.  Military  profession,  372.  Life  of 
Christians  in  the  world,  373.  Ascetics, 
375.  Hypocritical  asceticism,  878. 
Christian  marriage,  888.  Female  dress, 
884.  Consecration  of  marriage,  387. 
Prayer,  887-390.  Worship  not  confined 
to  place,  395.  Symbols  of  the  Christians, 
898.  Jewish  and  Christian  festivals,  401. 
Law  of  the  Sabbath,  403.  Fasting  on 
the  Sabbath,  404.  Controversy  on  the 
I  Sabbath,  404.  Infant  baptism,  425. 
j  Baptism  and  confirmation,  482.  Bap- 
I  tism  of  heretics,  434.  A  gaps.  445. 
Catechumens  and  believers  among  the 
heretics,  447.  The  fourth  petition,  453. 
Sacramental  bread,  453.  Eoion,  ii.  13. 
PtolemsBus,  138.  Marcion,  170-188. 
Marcion's  disciples,  189.  Baptism  by 
substitution,  194.  Tertullian  as  a  Mon- 
tanist,  286.  Prophetic  extacy,  239.  Pro- 
gressive development  of  Uie  Church, 
245.  Montanistic  revelations,  247, 
Against  the  outward  church,  2-18.    For- 
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givenees  of  sin  and  sanctificfttion,  266. 
Arrogance  of  the  eonfesson.  205. 
Against  the  enemies  of  Montanism,  255. 
Divine  attributes,  807,  307.  Rerelation, 
807.  Creation,  816.  Monarchians, 
328.  Praxeas,  837.  Trinity,  867.  An. 
thropology,  88(M87.  Hnmanitj  of 
Christ,  403.  Baptism,  428.  Lord's  sup- 
per, 426.  Intermediate  standing,  484. 
Life  and  writings  of  TertuUian,  474-477 

TertuUianists,  ii.  477 

Theodoret.  Tatian's  tiMtyytktov  diA  tta- 
adpovt  ii.  167.  Hermogenes,  816.  Noe- 
108,388 

Tbeodorus.    See  Oregorr  Thaamatnrgus 

Theodotns,  the  Monarohian,  iL  338 

Theognostus,  ii.  514 

Theoctistas,  ii.  504 

Theology.  See  Church  theology,  and  the 
articles  God — Creation— -Trinity 

Theoaas,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  L  194 

Theophilus  of  Antiocb.  Revelation,  ii 
804.    Apology  and  commentaries,  461 

Theophilus  Indicus,  i.  112 

Theoteonns,  bishop  of  Cesarea,  L  192 

Therapeutae,  i.  81-84 

Thomas,  the  Apostle,  i.  Ill 

Thoth,  interpolated  sayings  of,  i.  241 

Tiberias,  i.  127 

TitnsofBostra,ii.  226 

Tradncianism,  ii.  881 

Tnyan,  i.  132 

Trinity,  ii,  321-371 

eiz/VM^o/,  i.274 


Uchomo,  Abgar  of  Edessa,  i.  109 
Unity  of  the  church,  i.  244,  245 


Vslentine,  the  Gnostic,  ii.  111-135.    Va- 

lentinian  school,  185-146 
Valerian,  the  Emperor,  L  166 
Varro.    Threefold  theology,  L  10.    On  the 

true  in  religion,  12 
Vattins  Epagathns,  the  Martyr,  i.  153 
Victor,  bishop  of  Borne.   Arrogant  claims, 

i.  292.     Diroute  about  passover,  408. 
Theodotos,  ii.  888 
Victoria,  the  Martyr,  i.  207 
Vn^nes.    See  Uap^ivoi 

W 

Western-church.    See  Roman  Church 

X 
Xerophagians,  ii.  252 

Z 

Zabeans.    See  Disciples  of  John 

Zealots,  Jewish,  1. 51 

Zenobia,  ii.  365 

Zephyrinus,  Roman  bishop,  ii.  834 

Zoroaster,  u.  47 
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